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The  campaign  of  Jena  had  destroyed  the  power 
CHAP,   of  Prussia ;  inconsiderate  valour  had  yielded  to  over- 
whelming force  and  skilful  combination ;  with  more 


1806.   justice  the  King  than  the  people  could  say  with  Fran- 
AdTwice     cis  I.  at  Pavia,  Tout  est  perdu  fors  VHonneur.     But 

Rwch  and-^^®®^^  ^^  ^^^^  untouched;  and  while  her  formid- 
^^njf**n»  able  legions  remained  unsubdued,  the  war,  so  far  from 
viituiiu  being  completed,  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  seriously 
commenced  : — Napoleon  felt  this ;  on  the  Trebia,  at 
Novi,  at  Diernstein,  and  Austerlitz,  the  French  had 
experienced  the  stern  valour  of  these  northern  war- 
riors ;  and  he  counted  the  hours,  as  the  mortal  con- 
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flict  approached,  which  was  to  bring  either  universal  chap. 
empire  or  irreparable  ruin  in  its  train.  Nor  were  ^^^^' 
the  Russians  less  desirous  to  commence  the  struggle*  2806 
Confident  in  the  prowess  of  their  arms — proud  of  the 
steady  growth  of  an  empire,  the  frontiers  of  which 
have  never  yet  receded,  and  which  its  meanest  pea- 
sant believes  is  one  day  to  subdue  the  world — they 
anticipated  a  glorious  result  from  their  exertions, 
and,  without  underrating  the  forces  of  their  opponents, 
indulged  a  sanguine  hope  that  the  North  would  prove 
the  limits  of  their  power,  and  that  while  they  repelled 
them  from  their  own  frontiers,  they  would  afford  the 
means  of  liberation  to  oppressed  Europe.  The  se- 
verity of  a  Polish  winter  could  not  deter  these  un- 
daunted combatants :  Eager  for  the  conflict,  both 
their  mighty  hosts  approached  the  Vistula ;  and,  at 
a  period  of  the  year  when  some  respite  is  usually 
given  in  ordinary  war  to  suffering  humanity,  com- 
menced a  new  campaign,  and  advanced  through  a 
snowy  wilderness  to  the  bloody  fields  of  Preussich- 
Eylau. 

Alexander  had  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in 
repairing  the  losses  which  his  army  had  sustained  in  Bmiury 
the    campaign    of  Austerlitz.     Thirty  fresh   squa-^"^^^ 
drons  and  fifty-one  battalion^  had  been  added  to  its  Ra«i^ 
amount,  all  the  chasms  occasioned  by  the  casualties 
of  war  supplied,  and  the  new  French  organization 
into  divisions  universally  adopted.*     Nor  was  this 
all : — anxious  to  rouse  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  his 


*  The  BoBsiAn  army  was  divided  into  eighteen  diTisions,  each  of 
which  was  compoced  of  six  regiments  of  infantry,  ton  squadrons  of 
hesTj  caralrj^  ten  of  light,  iwo  batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  three  of  light 
or  horse  artillery,  and  a  company  of  pioneers ;  in  aU  for  each,  eighteen 
battalions,  twenty  sqoadrons,  and  seventy-two  pieces  of  cannon ;  about 
12,000  men.     The  army  was  thus  divided — 
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riiAP.   subjects,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
'        of  the  struggle  which  was  approaching,  he  had  called 


1806.  ^^^  ^  defensive  militia  of  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  excited  their  devout  loyalty  to  the  highest  de- 
gree by  a  proclamation,  in  which  Napoleon  was  re- 
presented as  the  relentless  enemy  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  they  were  called  on  to  shed  their  best 
blood  in  defence  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers.*  This 
proclamation  excited  the  ridicule  of  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  still  tainted  by  infidel  fanaticism,  and  not 
then  awakened  to  the  impossibility  of  combating  re- 

Battalions.    Squadrons.    Cannons. 

1.  Guard  under  Grand  Duke  Constan tine,       33  35  84 

2.  Polish  army — ^Eight  divisions  under 

Osterman,  Sacken,  GaUitzin,  Toucs- 
kof,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Doctoroff, 
Esiscn,  Gortchakoff^  afterwards  Ka- 
menskoi,  .  .  .  147  170  504 

3.  Army  of  Moldavia,  five  divisions  un- 

der Michelson  as  General-in-Chief^ 
commanded  by  Wolkonsky,  Zaco- 
milsky,  Milaradowitch,  Meindorf,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  .  90  100  306 

4.  Intermediate  corps  under  the  Count 

Apraxin,  consisted  of  the  divisions 
of  General  Bitchoff,  Prince  Laba- 
noff,  and  Gortcbakoff,    .  54  30  144 


.  Totol,         324  335  1038 

besides  the  local  corps  in  Georgia,  Finland,  and  garrison  battalions. 
The  whole  regular  force  was  about  380,000  men ;  but  in  no  country  is 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  on  paper  and  in  the  field  so  great 
as  in  Bussia,  and  the  troops  in  the  campaign  of  Poland  never  exceeded 
80,000  men.i — See  Jomini,  ii.  335,  and  Wilson,  4. 

*  "  Bonaparte,"  said  this  proclamation,  which  was  read  in  all  the 
Bussian  churches,  ^'  after  having  by  open  force,  or  secret  intrigue,  ex- 
tended his  power  over  the  countries  which  he  oppresses,  menaces  Bus- 
sia,  which  Heaven  protects.  It  is  for  you  to  prevent  the  destroyer  of 
peace,  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  from  seducing  the 
orthodox  Christians.  He  has  trampled  under  foot  every  principle  of 
truth ;  in  Egypt  he  preached  the  Koran  of  Mahomet,  in  France  mani- 
fested his  contempt  for  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  by  convoking  Jewish 
synagogues.    Do  you  love  your  fellow*creatures  1   Fly  (he  pei-becutoi  of 
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volutionary  energy  with  any  other  weapons  but  those    chap. 
of  religious  fervour ;  but  it  was  admirably  calculated    ^^^^' 
for  the  simple-minded  people  to  whom  it  was  ad-    I8O6. 
dressed,  and  excited  such  an  enthusiasm,  that  not 
only  was  this  immense  armament  without  difficulty '  Jom.  it. 
raised,  but,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  the  peasants  ^^i^ix. 
drawn  for  the  regular  army  joyfully  left  their  homes,  ?^^^": 
&nd  marched  with    songs   of   triumph,   amidst  theoo.  wiison, 
blessings  of  their  countrymen,  towards  the  frontier,  ^^ 
the  anticipated  scene  of  their  glory  or  their  martyr- ^^'^^' 
dom.^ 

The  troops  who  were  now  pressing  forward  to  de- 
fend the  western  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  very  dif-  compoti- 
ferent  from  those  with  whom  the  French  had  hitherto,  cWiJ^er 
for  the  most  part,  contended  in  the  fields  of  Germany  ^J^ 
or  the  Italian  plains*  The  forces  of  civilization,  the 
resources  of  art,  were  exhausted ;  the  legions  of  Napo- 
leon had  reached  the  old  frontier  of  Europe ;  the 
energy  of  the  desert,  the  hosts  of  Asia  were  before 
them  ;  passions  hitherto,  save  in  La  Vendee,  inex- 
perienced in  the  contest,  were  now  brought  into  ac- 
tion. Religious  enthusiasm,  patriotic  ardour,  the 
fervour  of  youthful  civilization,  were  arrayed  against 
the  power  of  knowledge,  the  disciplineof  art,  and  the 
resources  of  ancient  opulence.  There  were  to  be 
seen  the  serf  but  recently  emancipated  from  the  ser- 
vitude of  his  fathers,  whose  mother  and  sisters  had 
checked  the  lamentations  of  nature  when  he  assumed 

Christians.  Do  you  desire  to  be  saved  1  Oppose  an  invincible  barrier  to 
his  advances.  He  has  dared  to  the  combat  God  and  Russia ;  prove  that 
yon  are  the  defenders  of  the  Most  High  and  of  your  country.  Chase 
far  from  your  frontiers  that  monster ;  punish  his  barbarity  to  so  many 
innocents,  whose  blood  cries  aloud  to  "Heaven  for  vengeance.  God  will 
hear  the  prayer  of  the  faithful ;  he  will  shield  you  with  his  power ;  he 
will  cover  you  with  his  grace.  Tour  exploits  will  be  celebrated  by  the 
church  and  by  your  country ;  immortal  crowns  or  abodes  of  eternal  fe- 
licity await  you." — Hardesbbro,  ix,  376. 
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the  military  habit,  and  bade  him  go  forth,  the  cham- 
pion of  Christendom,  to  present  glory  or  future  para- 
dise ;  there  the  peasant,  inured  from  infancy  to 
hardy  exercise,  ignorant  alike  of  the  enjoyments  and 
the  corruptions  of  urban  society,  long  accustomed  to 
rural  labour,  and  habituated  equally  to  the  glow  of  a 
Russian  bath  or  the  severity  of  a  Scythian  winter ; 
there  the  Cossack,  whose  steed,  nourished  on  the 
steppes  of  the  Don,  had  never  yet  felt  the  curb,  while 
his  master,  following  his  beloved  Attaman  to  the 
theatre  of  action,  bore  his  formidable  lance  in  his 
hand,  his  pistols  and  sword  by  his  side,  and  his  whole 
eflfects,  the  fruit  of  years  of  warfare,  in  the  folds  of 
his  saddle.  Careless  of  the  future,  the  children  of 
the  desert  joyfully  took  their  way  to  the  animating 
fields  of  plunder  and  triumph ;  mounted  on  small 
but  swift  and  indefatigable  horses,  they  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  a  country  where  provisions  were 
scanty,  forage  exhausted,  and  hardships  universal ; 
the  heat  of  summer,  the  frost  of  winter,  were  alike 
unable  to  check  the  vigour  of  their  desultory  opera- 
tions ;  but  when  the  hosts  on  either  side  were  arrayed 
in  battle,  and  the  charge  of  regular  forces  was  re- 
quisite, they  often  appeared  with  decisive  effect  at 
the  critical  moment,  and  urging  their  blood  horses 
to  full  speed,  bore  down,  by  the  length  of  their  spears 
and  the  vehemence  of  their  onset,  the  most  powerful 
cavalry  of  Western  Europe.^* 

*  **  Mounted,"  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  "  on  a  little^  iU-conditioned, 
but  weU-bred  horse,  which  can  walk  with  ease  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour,  or  dispute  in  his  speed  the  race  with  the  swiftest,  with  n  sliort 
whip  on  his  wrist,  as  he  wears  no  spur,  armed  with  the  lance,  a  pistol 
in  his  girdle,  and  a  sword,  the  Cossack  never  fears  a  competitor  in  single 
combat ;  but  in  the  Polish  war  ho  irresistibly  attacked  every  opposing 
squadron  in  the  field.  Terror  preceded  his  charge;  and  in  vain  disci- 
pline endeavoured  to  present  an  impediment  to  the  protruding  pikes. 
The  cuirassiers  alone  preserved  some  confidence,  and  appeared  to  baffle 
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If  the  whole  disposable  Russian  forces  had  been    chap. 
united  upon  the  Vistula,  they  would  have  presented '_ 


an  imposing  mass  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand    18O6. 
warriors,  against  which  all  the  efforts  of  Nai>oleon  improvi- 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  exerted  in  vain.^^^*^^'- 
But  by  a  strange  and  unaccountable  infatuation,  at  their  foree 
the  very  moment  when  this  formidable  contest  await- i^vlsion  of 
ed  them  on  the  Polish  plains,  a  large  portion  of  their  Mouuvia. 
disposable  force  was  drawn  off  to  the  shores  of  the 
Danube,  and  a  Turkish  superadded  to  the  already 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  French  war.     Of  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  unhappy  diversion,  and  the 
grounds  which  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  set  forth 
in  vindication  of  their  aggression  on  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions, a  full  account  will  be  given  in  the  sequel  of 
this  work  ;*  but,  in  the  mean  time,  its  effect  in  caus- 
ing a  most  calamitous  division  of  the  Russian  force 
is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration.     At  Eylau  the 
hostile  forces  on  either  side  were  nearly  equal,  and 
both  retired  without  any  decisive  advantage  from  that 
scene  of  blood ;  ten  thousand  additional  troops  would 
there  have  overthrown  Napoleon,  and  driven  him  to 
a  disastrous  retreat,  while  fifty  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  Muscovite  empire  were  uselessly  em- 
ployed on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     At  the  same 

the  aims  and  skiU  of  the  Cossack;  but  in  the  battle  of  Preuss-Eylau, 
when  the  cairassiera  made  their  desperate  charge  on  the  Russian  centre^ 
ind  passed  through  an  interval^  the  Cossacks  instantly  bore  down  on 
thera,  speared  them,  unhorsed  them,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  Cossacks  reappeared  in  the  field,  equipped  with  the 
spoils  of  the  slain.  But  they  did  not  permanently  wear  them;  the 
•teel  trophies  were  conveyed  hy  subscription  to  the  Don  and  the  Volga, 
where  they  are  inspected  as  trophies  of  their  prowess,  and  respect  for 
the  pride  of  their  kindred,  and  glory  of  their  nation.''— Wilson,  27, 28. 
When  the  author  saw  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  the  Guard  at  Paris 
m  May  1814,  this  description  was  still  precisely  applicable. 
*  See  infra,  chap.  Ixiv.  on  the  Turkish  war. 
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CHAP,    time  it  is  evident  that  the  war  in  Moldavia  was  re- 

XLIV 

^  solved  on,  and  the  necessary  orders  transmitted,  be- 

1806.    fore  the  disasters  in  Prussia  were  known,  or  the 
pressing  necessity  for  succour  on  the  Vistula  could 
have  been  anticipated ;  the  battle  of  Jena  was  fought 
^^'  ^^-     on  the  14th  October,  and  on  the  23d  November  Ge- 
neral Michelson  entered  Moldavia,  and  commenced 
the  Turkish  campaign.      But  though  the  Russian 
Cabinet  is  thus  not  answerable  for  having  given  or- 
ders to  commence  an  additional  war  unnecessarily  in 
the  midst  of  the  desperate  struggle  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  yet  it  cannot  be  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  having,  without   any  adequate  cause,  pro- 
voked hostilities  in  the  southern  provinces  of  its  em- 
pire, ^i  a  time  when  the  contest  in  Saxony,  if  not 
commenced,  might  at  least  have  been  easily  foreseen, 
*^^^|J-    when  the  resolution  to  annul  the  treaty,  signed  by 
Ann.  Reg.  D'Oubril  at  Paris,  had  been  already  taken,  and  all 
Bign!  ^'  the  strength  of  Europe  was  required  to  meet  the  en- 
*^'  counter  with  the  Conqueror  of  Austerlitz  on  the 

banks  of  the  Elbe.^ 

While  Russia,  distracted  by  the  varied  interests  of 
Embtr-     jj^r  miffhtv  dominions,  was  thus  running  the  hazard 

TMtmentof  .  . 

Napoleon  of  dcstructiou  by  the  imprudent  division  of  her 
Pbiith  forces  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon  was  ex- 
quettion.  trcmcly  perplexed  at  Posen  by  the  consideration  of 
the  Polish  question.  The  destiny  of  this  people, 
which  enters  so  deeply  into  the  solution  of  every  po- 
litical combination  of  the  nineteenth  century,  here 
stood  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  and  called  for  imnie- 

*  The  determination  to  refuse  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  signed  at 
Paris  by  D'Oabril,  was  taken  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  25th  August — 
the  Dneister  was  passed  on  the  23d  November.  The  resolution  to  pro- 
voke a  Turkish  war,  therefore,  was  taken  after  it  was  known  that  a 
continued  struggle  with  the  enemy^  whose  strengrth  they  had  felt  at 
Austerlitz,  had  become  inevitable. — Ante,  v.  698. 
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diate  decision.     The  advance  of  the  French  armies    chap. 
through  Prussian  Poland  towards  Warsaw,  the  am-    ^^^^' 
biguous,  but  still  encouraging  words  of  the  Emperor    18O6. 
to  the  numerous  deputations  which  had  approached 
him,  had  awakened  to  the  highest  degree  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  that  unfortunate,  but  impassioned 
race.      A   solemn   deputation   from  Great   Poland, 
headed  by  Count  Dzadiniki,  waited  upon  Napoleon, 
and   announced   an  immediate   insurrection  of  the 
Polish  nation,  headed  by  their  nobles,  palatines,  and 
chiefs ;  a  great  ferment  prevailed  in  Lithuania,  and 
symptoms  of  alarming  effervescence  were  visible  even 
in  Gallicia.     The  crisis  was  of  the  most  violent  kind ; 
an  immediate  decision  was  called  for  by  imperious  ^  Jom.  i. 
necessity ;  Napoleon  was  much  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  ^kfu.^^" 
and  the  question  was  warmly  debated  by  the  Coun-  ^^»  ***• 
cil  assembled  at  his  headquarters.^ 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged  by  the  friends  of 
Poland,  "  that  the  only  ally  in  the  east  of  Europe,  on  ^^v^- 
whom  France  could  really  and  permanently  depend,  fitvoar  of 
was  now  prepared  to  range  itself  by  her  side,  and  ^Ji^J^" 
enter  into  a  contest  <5f  life  or  death  for  her  support.  iv>i«nd. 
The  alliances  of  Cabinets  may  be  dissolved,  the  friend- 
ships of  kings  may  be  extinguished,  but  the  union  of 
nations,  founded  on  identity  of  interest,  and  commu- 
nity of  feeling,  may  be  calculated  upon  as  of  more 
lasting  endurance.     But  what  people  was  ever  im- 
pelled towards  another  by  such  powerful  motives,  or 
animated  in  the  alliance  by  such  vehement  passions, 
as  Poland  now  is  towards  France  ?    Alone  of  all  great 
nations,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  she  has  been 
partitioned  by  her  powerful  and  ambitious  neigh- 
bours, struck  down  to  the  earth  by  hostile  armies, 
and  swept,  by  repeated  spoliations,  from  the  book  of 
existence.     Her  nationality  is  destroyed,  hor  [)eople 
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CHAP,   scattered,  her  glories  at  an  end.     Is  it  possible  that 
]_  these  injuries  can  be  forgotten,  that  such  unparalleled 


1806.  calamities  leave  no  traces  behind  them,  in  the  breasts 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Sarmatian  race  ?  Is  it  not 
certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  left  there 
profound  impressions,  ineradicable  passions,  which 
are  ready,  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  to  raise 
throughout  the  whole  scattered  provinces  of  the 
old  Republic  an  inextinguishable  flame  ?  Where  has 
the  Emperor  found  such  faithful  followers,  such  de- 
voted fidelity,  as  in  the  Polish  legions  of  the  Italian 
army,  whom  Muscovite  barbarity  drove  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  foreign  lands?  Is  it  expedient  to  refuse 
the  proffered  aid  of  a  hundred  thousand  such  war- 
riors, who  are  ready  to  fly  to  his  standards  from  the 
whole  wide-spread  fields  of  Sarmatia  ?  True,  they 
are  undisciplined — ^without  arms,  fortresses,  maga- 
zines, or  resources — ^but  what  does  all  that  signify  ? 
Napoleon  is  in  the  midst  of  them;  his  invincible 
legions  will  precede  them  in  the  fight ;  from  their 
enemies  and  their  spoilers  his  victorious  sword  will 
wrest  the  implements  of  war ;  m  their  example,  they 
will  see  the  model  of  military  discipline.  The  Poles 
are  by  nature  warriors ;  little  discipline  or  organiza- 
tion is  requisite  to  bring  them  into  the  field.  When 
the  regular  forces  of  Germany  had  sunk  in  the 
conflict,  their  tumultuary  array  chased  the  infidels 
from  the  heart  of  Austria,  and  delivered  Vienna  from 
Mussulman  bondage.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  temporary 
succour  which  may  be  anticipated  from  their  exer- 
tions ;  lasting  aid,  a  durable  alliance,  may  with  con- 
fidence be  expected  from  their  necessities.  Surround- 
ed by  the  partitioning  powers,  they  have  no  chance 
of  independence  but  in  the  French  alliance ;  the 
moment  they  desert  it,  they  will  be  again  crushed  by 
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their  ambition.     Not  only  the  nationality  of  Poland,    chap. 
bnt  the  individual  safety  of  its  whole  inhabitants,^"^ 
must  for  ever  bind  them  to  their  deliverers;  they    iqq^ 
well  know  what  cruel  punishments  and  confiscations 
await  them  if  they  again  fall  under  the  Muscovite 
yoke.     In  restoring  the  oldest  of  European  common- 
wealths, therefore,  not  only  will  a  memorable  act  of 
justice  be  done,  a  memorable  punishment  of  iniquity 
inflicted,  but  a  durable  alliance  on  the  frontier  of 
civilization  will  be  formed,  and  a  barrier  erected*  Jom.ii. 
against  the  inroads  of  barbarism  in  the  people,  who,  Bki/ii.^7, 
in  every  age,  have  devoted  their  blood  to  combating 
its  advances.''* 

Specious  as  these  arguments  were,  and  powerfully 
as  they  appealed  to  the  generous  feelings  of  our  nature,  Argu- 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  not  opposed  by  throthw 
others  of  greater  solidity.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  it  was  urged  J^^^ 
in  reply,  "  to  dwell  on  the  misfortunes  of  Poland,  or  interfering 
represent  her  partition  as  an  unavoidable  calamity  Poiet. 
for  which  her  inhabitants  are  noways  answerable. 
Such  a  misfortune  may  doubtless  sometimes  occur  to 
a  small  state  surrounded  by  larger  ones ;  but  was 
that  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ?     On  the  con- 
trary, Poland  was  originally  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  north  :  her  dominions  extended  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  Swabia  to  Smolensko. 
All  Prussia,  great  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  a  large  i>ortion  of  Russia,  have  at  different  times 
been  carved  out  of  her  wide-spread  territories.   So  far 
from  being  weaker  than  Russia,  she  was  originally 
much  stronger ;  and  the  standards  of  the  Jagellons 
and  the  Piasts  have  more  than  once  been  planted  in 
triumph  on  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin.     Nevertheless, 
her  history  for  the  last  five  hundred  years  has  been 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  disJisters,  illuminated  at 
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CHAP,   intervals  by  transient  gleams  of  heroic  achievement ; 
^^^^'    and,  notwithstanding  the  valour  of  her  inhabitants, 


1806.  ^^^  frontiers  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  con- 
stantly receding,  until  at  length  she  became  the  prey 
of  potentates  who  had  risen  to  importance  by  acquisi- 
tions reft  from  herself.  So  uniform  and  undeviating 
a  course  of  misfortune,  in  a  nation  so  brave,  so  en- 
thusiastic, and  so  numerous,  as  even  at  the  moment 
of  its  partition,  to  contain  sixteen  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, argues  some  incurable  vice  in  its  domestic 
institutions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  this  vice 
was,  when  we  contemplate  the  uniform  and  fatal 
weakness  of  the  Executive,  the  disorders  consequent 
on  an  elective  monarchy,  the  inveterate  and  deadly 
animosity  of  faction,  and  the  insane  democratic  spirit 
of  a  plebeian  noblesse,  which  made  John  Sobieski,  a 
century  before  its  final  destruction,  prophesy  the 
approaching  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

"  Such  being  the  character  of  Polish  institutions, 
as  they  have  been  ascertained  by  experience,  and 
proved  by  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  it  becomes 
a  most  serious  question  whether  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  France,  for  the  aid  of  such  an  ally,  to  incur  the 
certain  and  inveterate  hostility  of  the  three  northern 
powers.  That  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  will 
thenceforth  be  combined  in  an  indissoluble  alliance 
against  France,  if  Poland  is  restored,  and  the  rich 
provinces  now  enjoyed  by  them  from  its  partition 
wrested  from  their  vast  dominions,  is  evident ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  strength  of  the 
Sarmatian  levies,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  military  resources  which  they  enjoy.  What  aid 
can  Polish  enthusiasm  bring  to  the  French  standards 
to  counterbalance  this  strong  combination  of  the 
greatest  military  powers  of  Europe  ?     A  hundred 
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thousand  horsemen, brave,  doubtless, and  enthusiastic,    chap. 
but  destitute  of  fortresses,  magazines,  and  resources,    ^^^^' 
and  inhabiting  a  level  plain,  unprotected  by  moun-    iqqq 
tains,  rivers,  or  any  natural  frontier,  and  open  on  all 
sides  to  the  incursions  of  their  well-organized  op- 
ponents— Supposing  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  vast  army 
and  still  vaster  reputation  of  Napoleon,,  they  shall 
succeed  at  this  time  in  bearing  back  the  Russian 
hosts,  and  wresting  Lithuania  from  their  grasp,  what 
may  not  be  apprehended  from  the  appearance  of 
Austria  on  the  theatre  of  conflict,  and  the  debouch- 
ing of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  rear 
of  the  Grand  Army,  when  far  advanced  in  the  deserts 
of  Muscovy  ?     That  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  is  pre- 
paring for  the  conflict  is  evident;  that  she  is  arming 
is  well  known ;  fear  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
alone  restrain  her  forces ;  but  the  stroke  which  by 
restoring  Poland  severs  Gallicia  from  her  empire,  will 
at  once  determine  her  policy,  and  bring  the  imperial 
legions  in  formidable  strength  to  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.     Even  supposing  that,  by  an  unprecedented 
series  of  victories,  these  dangers  are  averted  for  the 
moment,   and   the  French  battalions,   loaded  with 
honours,  regain  the  Rhine,  how  is  Poland,  still  torn 
by  intestine  faction,  and  destitute  of  any  solid  insti- 
tutions, to  withstand  her  formidable  military  neigh- 
bours ;  and  how  is  France,  at  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  leagues,  to  protect  a  power  whose  internal 
weakness  has  always  been  such  that  it  has  never 
been  able  to  protect  itself  against  its  own  provinces  ? 
If  a  barrier  is  to  be  erected  against  Russian  ambi- 
tion, and  a  state  formed  dependent  on  the  French 
alliance  for  its  existence,  far  better  to  look  for  it  in 
Prussia,  whose  history  exhibits  as  remarkable  a  rise 
iw  that  of  Poland  does  a  decline,  and  the  solidity  of 
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OHAP.    whose  institutions,  not  less  than  the  firmness  of  her 
^  national  character,  has  been  decisively  exhibited  in 


1806.    contending  with  all  the  military  forces  of  Europe 
>  Jom.  u.    during  the  Seven  Years'  War."^ 
3».  Pressed  by  so  many  difficulties,  and  struck  in  an 

2*«i«>'*  especial  manner  by  the  danger  of  bringing  the  forces 
middle  of  Austria  upon  his  rear,  while  engaged  in  the  hard- 
JZTcSj  fitips  of  a  winter  campaign  in  Poland,  Napoleon 
J?[J™*»  resolved  upon  a  middle  course.*  Irrevocably  fixed 
upon  humbling  Prussia  to  the  dust,  and  entirely  in- 
different to  the  irritation  which  he  excited  among  its 
people,  he  resolved  to  rouse  to  the  uttermost  the  in- 
habitants of  Prussian  Poland ;  but  at  the  same  time 
sedulously  abstain  from  any  invitations  to  Gallicia 
to  revolt,  and  even  held  out  no  encouragement  to  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Lithuania  to  join  the  standard 
of  Polish  independence.  Kosciusko,  who,  since  his 
heroic  achievements  in  1794,  had  lived  in  retirement 
near  Fontainbleau,  was  invited  by  Napoleon  to  join 
his  countrymen,  and  a  proclamation,  drawn  in  his 
name,  was  even  published  in  the  French  papers,  in 
which  he  promised  speedily  to  put  himself  at  their 
head;f  but  the  course  of  time  soon  dispelled  the 

*  "  I  love  tho  Poles,"  said  he  to  Rapp,  "  after  having  received  one 
of  their  deputations ;  their  ardour  pleases  me.  I  could  wish  to  render 
them  an  independent  people,  but  it  is  uq  easy  undertaking.  Too  many 
nations  are  interested  in  their  spoils — Austria,  Russia,  Prussia.  If  tho 
match  is  once  lighted,  there  is  no  saying  where  it  would  stop.  My  first 
duty  is  towards  France,  and  it  is  no  part  of  it  to  sacrifice  its  interests 
to  Poland— that  would  lead  us  too  far.  We  must  leave  its  destinies 
in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  disposer  of  all  things — to  Time.  It  wiU 
possibly  teach  us  hereafter  what  course  we  ought  to  pursue.'^ — Bour. 
vii.  260. 

t  <<  Kosciusko,"  said  this  fabricated  epistle,  dated  1st  November, 
'*  is  about  to  place  liimself  in  the  midst  of  you.  lie  sees  in  your  de- 
liverers no  ambitious  conquerors ;  tho  great  nation  is  before  you ;  Na- 
poleon expects  you  ;  Kosciusko  calls  you.  I  fly  to  your  succoui' ;  never 
more  to  leave  your  side.     Worthy  of  the  great  man  whobc  arm  iw 
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illiisioii,  aud  it  became  painfully  evident  to  the  Poles  chap. 
that  their  illustrious  hero,  despairing  of  success,  or  ^^^^' 
having  no  confidence  in  their  pretended  allies,  was  18O6. 
resolved  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  no  future  insur- 
rections under  such  auspices.  In  fact,  he  had  been 
profoundly  affected  by  the  indifference  manifested  by 
all  the  European  powers  to  the  fate  of  Poland  on 
occasion  of  the  last  partition,  and  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  no  efficacious  co-operation 
could  be  expected  from  any  of  them ;  and,  while  he 
rendered  full  justice  to  the  military  talents  of  Napo- 
leon, despaired  of  seeing  the  deliverance  of  Samiatia 
in  good  faith  attempted  by  his  despotic  arms.  The 
task  of  rousing  the  Poles  in  the  Prussian  dominions 
was  therefore  conomaitted  to  Dombrowski  and  Wy- 
bicki ;  the  former  of  whom  had  acquired  a  deserved 
celebrity  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  Legion  in  Italy, 
while  the  latter  possessed  such  influence  with  his.     ... 

.  1  1        Ogindd, 

countrymen  as  to  promise  great  advantage  to  the  u.  337. 
cause  of  Napoleon.^ 

At  the  same  time,  every  care  was  taken  to  excite 
the  feelings  and  diminish  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Poles  of  Prussia;  heart-stirring  proclamations  in 
Kosciusko's  name  were  addressed  to  them  by  the 
generals  of  their  nation  in  the  Italian  army,  but 
that  brave  man  himself,  faithful  to  the  oath  he  had 
taken  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  aware  of  the 
delusive  nature  of  Napoleon's  support,  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  these  proceedings ;  resisted  all  the 
brilliant  offers  which  he  made  to  induce  him  to  engage 
in  his  service,  and  even  had  the  boldness,  in  foreign 

Btretched  forth  for  your  delivorance^  I  attach  myself  to  your  cause 
never  again  to  leave.  The  bright  days  of  Poland  have  returned ;  we 
are  under  the  aegis  of  a  monarch  accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties  by 
miraclea." — ^Habdenberg,  iz«  329. 
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CHAP,   lournals,  to  disavow  the  letter  which  the  French  Go- 

XLIV      "^  ' 

'  vernment  hSfd  published  in  his  name.  Notwithstand- 
1806.  i^g  tliis  reserve,  however,  the  advance  of  the  French 
armies  to  Warsaw,  and  the  sedulous  care  which  they 
took  to  save  the  inhabitants  from  every  species  of 
insult  or  contribution,  produced  an  extraordinary 
ferment  in  the  Polish  provinces — universally  they 
were  hailed  as  deliverers — the  substantial  benefits, 
the  real  protection,  the  fostering  tranquillity  of  the 
Prussian  Administration  were  forgotten  in  the  recol- 
lection of  ancient  achievements,  and,  incited  by  the 
heart-stirring  prospect  of  coming  independence,  the 
nation  was  fast  running  into  its  ancient  and  ruinous 
anarchy.  The  public  exultation  was  at  its  height 
when  Napoleon  arrived  at  Posen  :  several  regiments 
» ogimki,  were  already  formed  in  Prussian  Poland  :  and  the 

H  337  338 

Hard/ix.  'arrival  of  the  French  troops  in  Warsaw,  which  the 
^»  ^'  Russians  evacuated  at  their  approach,  was  universally 
79, 81.      hailed  as  the  first  day  of  Polish.  Rest  oration.^ 

Napoleon  was  not  insensible  to  the  important 
Napoleon's  effccts  of  this  national  enthusiasm,  both  in  augment- 
buiiatin  on  iug  the  rcsources  of  his  own  army,  and  intercepting 
the  subject,  ^j^^g^  ^f  \^[q  opponents ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt 

the  necessity  of  not  rousing  all  Poland  in  a  similar 
manner,  or  incurring  the  immediate  hostility  of 
Austria,  by  threatening  the  tenure  by  which  she 
held  her  Polish  acquisitions.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  moderate  the  general  fervour,  and  confine  it  to 
the  provinces  of  Prussia,  where  it  was  intended  to 
excite  a  conflagration;  and  this  was  done  by  the 
Deal.  bulletin  which  appeared  on  the  1st  December: — 
"  The  love  which  the  Poles  entertain  for  their  coun- 
try, and  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  is  not  only 
preserved  entire  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  but  it  has 
become  more  profound  from  misfortune.     Their  first 
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passion,  the  universal  wish,  is  to  become  again  a    chap. 
nation.     The  rich  issue  from  their  chateaus  to  de-    ^^^^- 
mand  with  loud  cries  the  re-establishment  of  the    1806. 
nation,  and  to  offer  their  children,  their  fortune,  their 
influence,   in   the   cause.     That  spectacle   is  truly 
touching.     Already  they  have  every  where  resumed 
their  ancient   costumes,  their  ancient  customs.    Is 
then  the  throne  of  Poland  about  to  be  restored,  and 
is  the  nation  destined  to  resume  its  existence  and  in- 
dependence?     From  the  depth  of  the  tomb  is  it 
destined  to  start  into  life  ?     God  alone,  who  holds  in 
his  hand  the  combination  of  great  events,  is  the  ar- 
biter of  that  great  political  problem,  but  certainly 
never  was  an  event  more  memorable  or  worthy  of 
interest."     Situated  as  Napoleon  was,  the  reserve  of 
this  language  was  an  act  of  humanity  as  well  as  jus- 
tice to  the  unhappy  race  whose  destiny  it  still  held 
in  suspense ;  but  it  contributed  powerfully  to  allay 
the  rising  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
provinces  of  the  ancient  commonwealth ;   and  the 
prudent,   despairing    of  any   national   resurrection  *  QglnkW. 
from  such  an  ally,  began  to  ask,  "  if  the  restoration  Bign.  ri. 
of  the  Republic  of  Poland  could  in  good  faith  be  ex-  J^;,.  ^ 
pected   from  the  man  who   had  extinguished  the^«o- 
liberty  of  his  own  country?"^ 

One  chance,  and  only  one,  remained  to  Napoleon 
of  smoothing  away  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  Napoleon 
the  restoration  of  Poland,  and  that  consisted  in  the  AuBtHs  to 
proposal,  which  at  this  time  he  made  to  Austria,  to^^^J®^^^. 
exchange  its  share  of  Poland  for  its  old  province  of  siiesi*, 

.  ....  which  is 

Silesia.     During  the  negotiation  with  Prussia  for  a  reftwcd. 
separate  peace,  he  only  held  out  the  prospect  of  this 
exchange  in  a  doubtful  manner  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna;  but  no  sooner  had  the  King  of  Prussia  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  armistice  of  Charlottenberg^  than  Dec.  is. 

VOL.  VI.  B 
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CHAP.   General  Anderossey  was  authorized  to  propose  it  for- 
^  mally  to  that  power.     Count  Stadion  replied,  that 


1806.  *^®  good  faith  of  the  Imperial  Government  would 
not  permit  them  to  accept  a  possession  which  was 
not  assented  to  by  Prussia;  and  it  would  indeed 
have  been  an  extraordinary  fault  in  policy,  as  well  as 
breach  of  morality,  to  have  thus  despoiled  a  friendly 
power  and  reopened  an  ancient  wound,  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  concentration  of  all  energies  was  re- 
quired to  resist  the  enemy  who  threatened  to  destroy 
all  the  European  States.  In  consequence  of  this  re- 
fusal, the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  in  regard  to  Poland, 
became  still  more  guarded;  and  although  a  Provi- 
sional Government  and  Local  Administration  were 
formed  at  Warsaw,  yet  none  but  natives  of  Prus- 

00. 91.'    '  sian  Poland  were  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  direc- 

S!r*;i!l'    tion  of  aflFairs.** 

349,  350. 

*  Daring  his  stay  at  Poson  the  French  Emperor  made,  on  repeated 
Napoleon's  occasions,  the  strongest  professions  of  his  resolution  to  support  the 
strong  de-    Turks  against  the  invasion  of  the  Russians.     To  the  Prussian  pleni- 
daration  in  potentiaries  at  Charlottenberg  he  declared,  "  That  the  greatest  of  all 
Turkey       ^^®  evils  which  Prussia  has  occasioned  to  France  by  the  late  war,  is  the 
shock  they  have  given  to  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  as 
the  imperious  commands  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  have  brought  back 
to  the  Government  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  the  hospodars  justly 
X     banished  from  their  administration ;   which,  in  effect,  reduces  their  prin- 
cipalities to  the  rank  of  Russian  provinces.     But  the  full  and  complete 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  €ver  be  the  object  most  at  U'art 
with  the  Emperor y  as  it  is  indispensable  for  the  security  of  Fnmce  and 
Italy.     He  would  esteem  the   successes  of  the  present  war  of  little 
value,  if  they  did  not  give  him  the  means  of  reinstating  the  Sublimo 
Porte  in  complete  independence.     In  conformity  with  these  principles, 
the  Emperor  is  determined  that,  until  the  Sultan  shall  have  recovered 
the  full  and  entire  command  both  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  and  is 
completely  secured  in  his  own  independence,  the  French  troops  will  not 
t  Luoches,   ©vacuate  any  part  of  the  countries  they  have  conquered,  or  which  may 
iu  180,        hereafter  fall  into  their  power !"     The  same  resolution  was  publicly 
^'7.  announced  in  the  bulletins,  when  intelligence  of  the  ill-judged  invasion 

of  the  principalities  arrived ;  and  yet,  within  six  months  afterwards, 
Napoleon,  though  Turkey  had  faithfully  and  gallantly  stood  to  tlie 
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While  this  great  political  question  was  under  dis-    chap. 
cussion,  during  the  fortnight  that  the  Emperor's  stay    ^^^^' 
continued  at  Posen,  the  army  in  great  force  approach-    18O6. 
ed  the  Vistula ;  but  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
the  incessant  fatigue  of  the  troops,  in  the  long  and  ^^J^' 
dreary  marches  through  that  monotonous  country  atWB»oidieni 

•       ^  ^1  ini*i*  ^^  the  umi' 

SO  inclement  a  season,  produced  a  general  feelmg  of  veraaryof 
despondency  among  the  soldiers,  and  gave  rise  to  a  ^'*^'^*»- 
fermentation  which  even  Napoleon  deemed  alarming. 
To  the  intoxication  consequent  on  the  victory  of 
Jena  had  succeeded  a  mortal  disquietude,  when,  im- 
mediately after  such  glorious  successes,  instead  of 
the  cantonments  and  repose  which  they  expected, 
they  found  themselves  dragged  on  in  the  depth  of 
winter  to  begin  a  new  campaign,  amidst  pathless 
snows  and  gloomy  forests.  In  order  to  dispel  these 
sinister  presentiments.  Napoleon  took  advantage  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  to  address 
an  animating  proclamation  to  his  army : — "  Soldiers ! 
This  day  year,  at  this  very  hour,  you  were  on  the  Dec. ». 
memorable  field  of  Austerlitz.  The  Russian  batta- 
Uons  fled  in  terror  before  you,  or,  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  laid  down  their  arms  to  their  conquerors.  On 
the  day  following  they  read  the  words  of  peace,  but 
they  were  deceitful.  Hardly  had  they  escaped,  by  the 
effects  of  a  generosity,  perhaps  blameable,  from  the 
disasters  of  the  third  coalition,  than  they  set  on  foot 
a  fourth ;  but  the  new  ally  on  whose  skilful  tactics 
they  placed  all  their  hopes  is  already  destroyed.  His 
strongholds,  his  capital,  his  magazines,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  standards,  seven  hundred  field-pieces,  five 

French  alliance  under  eircumstances  of  extreme  peril,  as  will  shortly 
appear,  signed  a  treaty  at  Tilsit,  by  which  not  only  were  Wallachia  and 
MoldaTia  ceded  to  Russia^  but  provision  was  made  for  the  partition 
of  the  whole  Turkish  dominions  in  Europe ! 
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CHAP,    firstr-rate  fortresses,  aie  in  our  power.     The  Oder, 
*   the  Warta,  the  deserts  of  Polaijid,  have  been  alike 


1806.  enable  to  restrain  your  steps.  Even  the  storms  of 
winter  have  not  arrested  you  an  instant — you  have 
braved  all — surmounted  all.  Every  thing  has  flown 
at  your  approach.  In  vain  have  the  Russians  en- 
deavoured to  defend  the  capital  of  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  Poland.  The  French  eagle  hovers  over 
the  Vistula — the  brave  and  unfortunate  Poles,  when 
they  behold  you,  imagine  that  they  see  the  soldiers 
of  Sobieski  returning  from  his  memorable  expedi- 
tion !  Soldiers !  we  shall  not  again  lay  down  our 
arms  till  a  general  peace  has  secured  the  power  of 
our  allies,  and  restored  to  our  commerce  liberty  and 
its  colonies.  We  have  conquered  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder,  Pondicherry,  our  establishments  in  the 
Eastern  Seas,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Spanish  Colonies.  Who  has  given  the  Russians 
right  to  hope  that  they  can  balance  the  weight  of 
destiny?  Who  has  authorized  them  to  overturn 
such  great  designs  ?  Are  not  they  and  we  the  sol- 
diers of  Austerlitz  ?"  Even  in  the  forests  of  Poland, 
and  amidst  ice  and  snow,  the  thoughts  of  Napoleon 
were  incessantly  fixed  on  England  and  the  East; 
and  it  was  to  overthrow  her  maritime  power  on  the 
•  Bi  vi  ^^^^®  ^^  '^®  Ganges,  that  a  campaign  was  under- 
75, 76.  taken  in  the  depth  of  winter  on  the  shores  of  the 
f^-,tt  Vistula.^ 

This  proclamation,  dictated  by  a  profound  know- 
^fij^*  ledge  of  the  French  character,  produced  an  extraor- 
Fopmstion  diuary  eff*ect  upon  the  soldiers.  It  was  distributed 
Temple  of  ^^^^  profusiou  ovcr  all  Germany,  and  none  but  an 
^^  **  eye-witness  could  credit  the  influence  which  it  had 
in  restoring  the  spirit  of  the  men.  The  veterans  in 
the  front  line  forgot  their  fatigues  and  privations, 
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and  thought  only  of  soon  terminating  the  war  by  a   chap. 
second  Austerlitz  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula;  those    ^^^^' 


who  were  approaching  by  forced  marches  in  the  rear,  I8O6. 
redoubled  their  exertions  to  join  their  comrades  in 
the  more  forward  stations,  and  counted  the  days  till 
they  gained  the  sight  of  the  eagles  which  appeared 
to  be  advancing  to  immortal  renown.  The  better  to 
improve  upon  these  dispositions,  and  at  the  same  Dec  2. 
time  establish  a  durable  record  of  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  his  troops,  Napoleon,  by  a  decree  published 
on  the  same  day,  gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  edifice  on  the  site  of  the  convent  of  the 
Madeleine,  at  the  end  of  the  Boulevards  Italiennes  at 
Paris,  with  the  inscription — "  The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon to  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army."  In  the  in- 
terior were  to  be  inscribed,  on  tablets  of  marble,  the 
names  of  all  those  who  had  been  present  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena ;  on  tablets  of 
massy  gold,  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  fallen  in 
these  memorable  conflicts.  There  also  were  to  be 
deposited  the  arms,  statues,  standards,  colours,  and 
monuments  of  every  description  taken  during  the  two 
campaigns  by  the  Grand  Army.  Every  year  a  great 
solemnity  was  to  commemorate  the  glory  of  these 
memorable  days ;  but,  in  the  discourses  or  odes  made 
on  the  occasion,  no  mention  was  ever  to  be  made  of 
the  Emperor :  like  the  statues  of  Brutus  and  Cassius*  Bour.  viu 
at  the  funeral  of  Junia,  his  exploits,  it  was  well  cm.  i.  370! 
known,  would  only  be  the  more  present  to  the  mind  ^^*^-  ^' 
from  being  withdrawn  from  the  sight.^ 

This  project  took  a  strong  hold  of  the  imagination 
of  Napoleon ;  he  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  for- Napoleon's 
mation  of  plans  for  the  edifice,  and  the  purchase  of  ftg  con- 
all  the  buildirifes  in  the  vicinity,  in  order  to  form  n^^^-^^o^- 
vast  circular  place  of  uniform  buildings  around  it ; 
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CHAP,   and,  as  a  previous  decree  had  directed  the  construe- 
'    '   tion  of  the  Bourse  or  public  exchange  on  that  situa- 


1806.    ti^^9  ^^  shortly  after  directed  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  look  out  for  another  isolated  situation 
for  that  structure,  "  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Mtlrch  ^^  capital,  and  the  greatness  of  the  business  which  will 
1807.        one  day  be  transacted  within  its  walls."     Such  was 
the  origin  of  those  beautiful  edifices,  the  Church  of 
the  Madeleine  and  the  Exchange  at  Paris ;  and  which, 
carried  on  through  other  reigns  and  completed  under 
another  dynasty,  with  that  grandeur  of  conception 
and  perseverance  in  execution  by  which  all  their 
public  edifices  are  distinguished,  will  for  centuries 
attract  the  educated  from  all  countries  to  Paris,  as  the 
centre  of  modern  architectural  beauty.    To  the  world 
at  that  time  Napoleon  revealed  no  other  design  in  the 
structure  of  the  Madeleine  than  that  of  a  monument 
to  the  Grand  Army ;  but,  penetrated  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  persuaded  he 
was  intrusted,  of  closing  the  wounds  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  in  his  secret  heart  destined  for  it  another 
and  a  greater  object.     He  intended  to  have  made  it 
an  expiatory  monument  to  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  other  victims  of  the  Revolution, 
a  design  which  he  did  not  propose  to  declare  for  ten 
years,  when  the  fever  of  revolutionary  ideas  was  in  a 
great  measure  exhausted ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that 
» Boor.  vu.  he  directed  its  front  to  face  the  centre  of  the  Place 
BigD.  vi.'    Louis  XV.,  where  those  august  martyrs  had  perished, 
V'^^  t  3.nd  constructed  it  on   the  site  of  the  Madeleine, 
370, 371.    where  their  uncomned  remains  still  lay  in  an  undis- 
tinguished grave.^* 

*  "  No  one  but  myself,"  said  he,  "  could  restore  the  memory  of  Louis 

Napdeon'sXYI.,  and  wash  from  the  nation  the  crimes  with  which  a  few  galley- 

■f***J  ^"    slayes  and  an  unhappy  fatality  had  stained  it.     The  Bourbons  being  of 
■gn  in  this 

•difice. 
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rear. 


The  commencement  of  a  winter  campaign  which    chap. 
would  obviously  be  attended  with  no  ordinary  blood-    ^^^' 
shed,  required  unusual  precautions  for  the  protection    18O6. 
of  the  long  line  of  communication  of  the  Grand  Army,  Vwt  efforts 
and  the  eflForts  of  Napoleon  were  incessant  to  eflFect^^n*^^ 
this  object.     The  march  of  troops  through  Germany^""* *^ 

,  .  "my,  and 

was  urged  forward  with  all  possible  rapidity ;  some  secure  his 
attempts  at  insurrection  in  Hesse  were  crushed  with  ^^^^^  "^ 
great  severity;  the  conscripts,  as  they  arrived  from  the 
Rhine  or  Italy  at  the  different  stations  in  the  Prussian 
states,  organized  and  sent  into  the  field  almost  before 
they  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art ; 
and  the  subsidiary  contingent  of  Saxony,  Hesse 
Cassel,  and  the  states  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy, 
raised  to  double  their  fixed  amount.  By  these  means 
not  only  were  the  rear  and  communications  of  the 

his  family,  and  resting  on  external  succour,  in  striving  to  do  so,  would 
hxve  been  considered  as  only  avenging  their  own  cause,  and  increasing 
tlie  public  animosity.   I,  on  the  contrary,  sprung  from  the  people,  would 
have  purified  their  glory,  by  expelling  from  their  ranks  those  who  had 
disgraced  them,  and  such  was  my  intention ;   but  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution ;  the  three  expiatory  altars  at  St  Denis  were  only 
the  commencement ;  the  Temple  of  Glory  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Madeleine  was  destined  to  be  consecrated  to  this  purpose  with  a  far 
greater  eclat.  It  was  there  that,  near  their  tomb,  above  their  very  bones, 
the  monuments  of  men,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  would  have 
raised  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  political  victims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.     This  was  a  seoret  which  was  not  communicated  to  above  ten 
persons ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  allow  it  to  transpire  in  some  degree 
to  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  designs  for  the 
edifice.    I  would  not  have  revealed  the  design  for  ten  years,  and  even 
then  I  would  have  employed  every  imaginable  precaution,  and  taken 
care  to  avoid  every  possibility  of  offence.     All  would  have  applauded 
it ;  and  no  one  could  have  suffered  from  its  effects.     Every  thing  in  such 
cases  depends  on  the  mode  and  time  of  execution.    Camot  would  never 
have  ventured  under  my  government  to  write  an  apology  for  the  death 
of  the  King,  but  he  did  so  under  the  Bourbons.     The  difference  lay 
here ;  that  I  would  have  marched  with  public  opinion  to  punish  it,  whilst 
public  opinion  marched  with  him,  so  as  to  render  him  unassailable/' — 
Las  Cas.  i.  370,  371. 
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CHAP.   Grand  Army  preserved  from  danger,  but  successive 
^  additions  to  its  active   force  constantly   obtained  ; 


1806.    ^bile  at  the  same  time  Austria,  whose  formidable  ar- 
maments on  the  Bohemian  frontier  already  excited 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  was  overawed,  and  had 
,  j^  ^   given  rise  to  pointed  and  acrimonious  remonstrances 
338, 338.    from  his  military  envoy,  General  Anderossey,  to  the 
94, 95.  *    Cabinet  of  Vienna.*^ 

How  to  maintain  these  vast  and  hourly  increasing 
contSbiT  armaments  was  a  more  difficult  question ;  but  here, 
^*^i  tl^*^  too,  the  indefatigable  activity  of  the  Emperor,  and  his 
conquered  grinding  sy stcm  of  making  war  support  war^  contrived 
**'       to  find  resources.     Requisitions  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude were  made  from  all  the  cities  in  his  rear, 
especially  those  which  had  been  enriched  by  the  com- 
merce of  England :  Napoleon  seemed  resolved  that 
their  ill-gotten  wealth  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
devoted  to  the  necessities  of  his  troops.     The  decrees 
against  English  commerce  were  every  where  made  a 
pretext  for  subjecting  the  mercantile  cities  to  con- 
tributions of  astounding  amount.     Fifty  millions  of 
francs  (L.2,000,000)  was  in  the  first  instance  de- 
manded from  Hamburg  as  a  ransom  for  its  English 

*  In  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  that  general  ob- 
tained^  he  said,  with  more  of  military  frankness  than  diplomatic  ambi- 
guity— "  The  Emperor  Napoleon  fears  neither  his  avowed  nor  his  secret 
enemies.  Judging  of  intentions  by  public  acts^  he  is  too  clear-sighted 
not  to  dive  into  hidden  dispositions ;  and  in  this  view,  he  would  infinitely 
regret  if  we  were  compelled  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  consi- 
derable armaments  which  your  Majesty  has  had  on  foot  since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  were  intended  to  be  directed,  in  certain  events, 
against  himself.  Your  Majesty  appears  to  have  assembled  on  the  flunk 
of  the  French  army  all  your  disposable  forces,  with  magazines  beyond 
all  proportion  to  their  amount.  The  Emperor  asks  what  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  army  while  he  is  engaged  with  Bussia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  1  Ostensibly  intended  for  the  preservation  of  neutrality,  how 
can  such  an  object  be  its  real  destination,  when  there  is  not  the  sligbtest 
chance  of  its  being  threatened  1" — Bignon,  vi.  88. 
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merchandize,  seized  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  21st   chap. 
November ;  and  it  only  escaped  by  the  immediate    ^^^^* 


payment  of  sixteen  millions  (L.640,000.)  In  addition  iqqq, 
to  this,  that  unhappy  city,  which  had  taken  no  part  in 
hostilities  against  France,  was  ordered  to  furnish  at 
once  fifty  thousand  great-coats  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  j  while  Lubeck,  which  had  been  successively 
pillaged  by  the  troops  of  Blucher  and  Bemadotte, 
was  compelled  to  yield  up  four  hundred  thousand  lasts 
of  com,*  and  wood  to  the  value  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  ;  Leipsic  redeemed  its  English  merchandize, 
seized  for  ten  millions  of  francs  (L.400,000),  while 
all  the  other  Hanse  Towns  were  subjected  to  equally 
severe  requisitions ;  and  the  great  impost  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  millions  of  francs  (L.6,200,000), 
imposed  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  was  every  where  col- 
lected from  the  Prussian  territories  with  a  rigour 
which  greatly  added  to  its  nominal  amount.  Under 
pretext  of  executing  the  decree  against  English  com- 
merce, pillage  was  exercised  in  so  undisguised  a  man- 
ner by  the  French  inferior  agents,  that  it  attracted  in 
many  places  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  army.  Thus,  while  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor 
professed  to  be  grounded  on  the  great  principle  of  com- 
pelling the  English  Government,  by  the  pressure  of 
mercantile  embarrassment,  to  accede  to  the  liberty  of 
the  seas,  in  their  exepution  they  had  already  departed 
from  their  ostensible  object ;  and,  while  the  merchan- 
dize seized  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  emporium*  Bour.vii. 

247  248 

of  British  commerce,^  its  confiscation  was  made  aBigli.  vi. 
pretext  for  subjecting  their  neutral  inhabitants  to^^^^ 

371,372. 

*  Each  last  weighs  2000  kilogrammes,  or  about  half  a  ton. — Bouii. 
rii.  249. 
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CHAP,    inordinate  requisitions  for  the  support  of  the  Grand 
^^^^-    Army  * 


Poeitions 
and  force 


1806.  -^y  tli^se  different  means  Napoleon  was  enabled, 
before  the  middle  of  December,  not  only  to  bring 
a  very  great  force  to  bear  upon  the  Vistula,  but 
to  have  the  magazines  and  equipments  necessary 

of  the        for  qualifying  it  to  undergo  and  keep  the  field  during 

the  virtuia.  the  rigours  of  a  Polish  winter  in  a  complete  state 
of  preparation.      Davoust  and  Murat  had  entered 

Nov.  30.  Warsaw  at  the  end  of  November,  which  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Prussians  at  their  approach,  and  two 

^^'  *•  days  afterwards  they  crossed  the  Vistula  and  occu- 
pied the  important  tete  du  pont  of  Prague  on  its 
right  bank,  which  was  in  like  manner  evacuated  with- 
out a  struggle ;  on  the  right  Lannes  supported  them 
and  spread  himself  as  far  as  the  Bug ;  while  on  the 
left,  Ney  had  already  made  himself  master  of  Thorn, 
and  marched  out  of  that  fortress,  supported  by  the 
cavalry  of  Bessieres  and  followed  by  the  corps  of 
Bemadotte ;  in  the  centre,  Soult  and  Augereau  were 
preparing  with  the  utmost  activity  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Vistula  between 
Modlin  and  Wyssogrod.  Thus,  eight  corps  were 
assembled  ready  for  active  service  on  the  Vistula, 
which,  even  after  taking  into  view  all  the  losses  of 


*  As  an  example  at  once  of  the  enonnous  magnitude  of  these  contri- 
butionSy  and  the  provident  care  of  the  Emperor  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  his  troops,  reference  may  be  made  to  his  letter  to  the  French 
governor  of  Stettin^  from  whom  contributions  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
miUions  (L.800,000)  was  demanded,  though  the  city  only  contained 
32y000  inhabitants.  "  You  must  seize  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
millions,  but  do  it  by  rule,  and  give  receipts.  Take  payment  as  much 
as  possible  in  kind ;  the  great  stores  of  wine  which  its  cellars  contain 
would  be  of  inestimable  importance ;  it  is  wine  which  in  winter  can 
alone  give  the  victory." — Biqnon,  vi.  99. 
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the  campaign,  and  the  nnmerous  detachments  re-   chap. 
(juisite  to  keep  up  the  communications  in  the  rear^    ^^^^* 


could  in  all  bring  a  hundred  thousand  men  into  the    iqoq, 
field,  while  the  powerful  reinforcements  on  their 
march  through  Prussia  and  Poland,  promised  to  ena-'i>nm.ziii. 
Me  the  Emperor  to  keep  up  the  active  force  in  front  jonl.  n  ' 
at  that  great  numerical  amount.^  ^^»  ^^• 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  far  from  having  an 
equal  force  at  his  disposal.  The  first  army,  under 
Benningsen,  consisting  of  68  battalions  and  125 
squadrons,  could  muster  forty-five  thousand  men,  di- 
vided into  four  divisions,  under  Osterman,  Tolstoy, 
Sacken,  Prince  Gallitzin  and  Sidmaratzki.  It  ar- 
rived on  the  Vistula  in  the  middle  of  November.  The  And  of  the 
second,  consisting  also  of  68  battalions  and  100  squa-  ^""*"**- 
drons,  arranged  in  the  divisions  of  Tutschakoff,  Doc- 
toroff,  Essen,  and  Aurepp,  was  about  thirty  thousand 
strong,  its  regiments  having  not  yet  recovered  the 
chasms  made  by  the  rout  of  Austerlitz.  The  wreck 
of  the  Prussian  forces,  re-organized  and  directed 
under  the  able  management  of  General  Lestocq,  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  when  the  nu- 
merous garrisons  of  Dantzic  and  Graudentz  were 
completed  from  its  shattered  ranks.  Thus  the  total 
Allied  forces  were  not  above  ninety  thousand  strong 
and  for  the  actual  shock  of  war  in  the  field  not  more 
than  seventy-five  thousand  men  could  be  relied  on. 
This  imposing  array  was  under  the  command  of  Field- 
Marshal  Kamenskoi,  a  veteran  of  the  school  of  Su- 
warrow,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  little  quali- 
fied to  measure  swords  with  the  Conqueror  of  Wes- 
tern Europe  :  but  the  known  abilities  of  Benningsen  ^^^•*^"- 
and  Buxhowden,  the  two  next  m  command,  would,  Jom.  li. 
it  was  hoped,  compensate  for  his  want  of  experience  ^f^log.*" 
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CHAP,   in  the  novel  art  of  warfare  which  Napoleon  had  in- 
^"^-    troduced. 


1306^  Headquarters  had  been  established  at  Pultusk, 
since  the  12th  November  :  Warsaw,  all  the  bridges 
^'}^'  of  the  Vistula  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  and 
of  the  the  firmness  of  their  countenance  gave  rise  to  a  be- 
theifevar.  li^f  that  they  were  disposed  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
caation  of  ^y^^^  nvcr  with  the  invaders.   Until  the  arrival  of  the 

Wtnaw. 

second  army  under  Buxhowden,  however,  which  was 

advancing  by  forced  marches  from  the  Niemen,  they 

were  in  no  condition  to  keep  their  ground  against  the 

French ;  and  it  was  deemed  better  to  give  them  the 

moral  advantage  arising  from  the  occupation  of  the 

Polish  capital,  than   hazard  a  general  engagement 

with  so  decided  an  inferiority  of  force.     After  some 

inconsiderable  skirmishes,   therefore,   the  Russians 

>  Duin.  xvii.  fell  back  at  all  points,  their  advanced  posts  were  all 

Sml^L      withdrawn  across  the  Vistula,  and  Warsaw,  evacu- 

M8, 330.    ated  on  the  28th,  was  occupied  by  Davoust  oil  the 

109, 1 10.    30th  November.^* 


*  PreTioas  to  the  opening  of  the  winter  campaign,  Alexander  address- 

ProQlama-    ed  the  foUowing  proclamation  to  his  soldiers : — '*  Prussia  formerly  was 

tion  of         the  barrier  between  France  and  Russia,  when  Napoleon's  tyranny  ox- 

tl^  I'   tended  over  all  Germany.     But  now  the  flame  of  war  has  burst  out  also 

d\en,  ^^  ^^®  Prussian  States,  and  after  great  misfortunes,  that  monarchy  has 

been  struck  down,  and  the  conflagration  now  menaces  the  frontiers  of 

our  territory.     It  would  be  useless  to  prove  to  the  Russians,  who  love 

the  glory  of  their  country,  and  are  ready  to  i\ndergo  every  sacrifice  to 

maintain  it,  how  such  events  have  contributed  to'  render  our  present  efforts 

inevitable.     If  honour  alone  compelled  us  to  draw  our  sword  for  the 

protection  of  our  allies,  how  much  more  are  we  now  called  upon  to 

combat  for  our  own  safety  ?     We  have  in  consequence  taken  all  the 

measures  which  the  national  security  requires— our  army  has  received 

orders  to  advance  beyond  the  frontier — Field-Marshal  Kamenskoi  has 

been  appointed  to  the  command,  with  instructions  to  march  vigorously 

against  the  enemy — all  our  faithful  subjects  will  unite  their  prayers  to 

ours  to  the  Most  High,  who  disposes  of  the  fate  of  empires  and  battles. 
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Sensible  of  the  inferiority  of  its  forces  to  those    chap. 
which  Napoleon  had  assembled  on  the  Vistula  from    ^^^^* 


all  the  states  of  Western  Europe,  the  Russian  Cabi-    iqqq 
net  made  an  application  to  the  British  Government  Appiica- 
for  a  portion  of  those  subsidies  which  she  had  so^j^^^"' 
liberally   granted   on   all   former   occasions   to  the™***"*** 

1  111  i»  1-1  money  to 

powers  who  combated  the  common  enemy  of  Euro-EngUmd. 
pean  independence;  and,  considering  that  the  whole }^^S^' 
weight  of  the  contest  had  now  fallen  on  Russia,  and 
the  danger  had  now  approached  her  own  frontiers, 
they  demanded,  not  without  reason,  a  loan  of  six 
millions  sterling,  of  which  one  was  to  be  paid  down 
immediately  for  th6  indispensable  expenses  connected 
with  the  opening  of  the  campaign.     It  was  easy  to 
see,  from  the  answer  to  this  demand  now,  however, 
that  the  spirit  of  Pitt  no  longer  directed  the  British 
councils.     The  request  was  refused  by  the  Ministry 
on  the  part  of  Government,  but  it  was  proposed  that 
a  loan  should  be  contracted  for  in  England  for  the 
service  of  Russia,  and  that,  for  the  security  of  the 
lenders,  the  duties  on  English  merchandise,  at  pre- 
sent levied  in  the  Russian  harbours,  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  inr  lieu  thereof,  the  same  duties  should  be 
levied  at  once  in  the  British  harbours,  and  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  loan  to  the  Bri- 
tish capitalists.      This   strange  proposition,  which 
amoimted  to  a  declaration  of  want  of  confidence,  both  i  Hard.  ix. 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Russian  Government  and  the  ^*  ^• 
solvency  of  the  Russian  finances,  was  of  course  re- 107.  los. 
jected,  and  the  result  was  that  no  assistance,  either  Marqu'uT 
in  men  or  money,  was  afforded  by  England  to  her  ^^^}^' 
gallant  ally  in  this  vital  struggle;^  an  instance  ofisoV. 

that  he  will  protect  our  just  cause,  and  that  hii>  victorious  arm  and  bless- 
ing may  direct  the  Bussian  army  employed  in  the  defence  of  European 
freedom/* — ^Dumas,  xvii.  94. 
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CHAP,    parsimony  beyond  all  example  calamitous  and  dis- 
^^^^'    creditable,  when  it  is  considered  that  Russia  was  at 


1806.  ^^^^  moment  bearing  the  whole  weight  of  France  on 
the  Vistula,  and  that  England  had  at  her  disposal 
twenty  millions  in  Subsidies,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe. 

No  sooner  had  the  heads  of  Buxhowden's  column 
TheRu»-    begun  to  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pultusk, 
same  the    than  Kamcuskoi,  whose  great  age  had  by  no  means 
o  ensive.    g3^^i^Jg^Jg^^ed  the  vigour  by  which  he  was  formerly 
i>ec  11.     distinguished,  made  a  forward  movement — headquar- 
ters were  advanced  to  Nasielsk,  and  the  four  divi- 
sions of  Benningsen's  army  cantoned  between  the 
Ukra,  the  Bug,  and  the  Narew ;  while  Buxhowden's 
divisions,  as  they  successively  arrived,  were  stationed 
between  Golymin  and  Makow ;  and  Lestocq,  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Allies,  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Drewentz,  on  the  great  road  leading  to  Thorn, 
was  advanced  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  that  fortress. 
The  object  of  this  general  advance  was  to  circum- 
scribe the  French  quarters  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  Napoleon  with 
his  Guards  was  still  at  Posen,  hopes  were  entertained 
i5J^26^'that  his  troops  would  be  entirely  drawn  from  the 
Jom.  ii.      right  bank  before  his  arrival,  and  the  river  inter- 
ri  110.  ^' posed  between  the  winter  quarters  of  the  two  armies.^ 
No  sooner  did  Napoleon    hear   of  this  forward 
Dec  16.     movement  of  the  Russians,  than  he  broke  up  from 
his  quarters  at  Posen,  and  arrived  at  Warsaw  two 
Dec.  18.     Jays  afterwards.     No  words  can  do  justice  to  the 
Napoleon    warlike  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  burst  forth 
Warsaw,     iu  that  Capital  when  they  beheld  the  hero  whom 
^^usiLiii  ^^^y  hailed  as  their  deliverer,  actually  within  their 
there.        walls,  aiid  saw  the  ancient  arms  of  Poland  affixed  to 
the  door  of  the  hotel  where  the  Provisional  Govern- 
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ment  of  Prussian  Poland  was  established.     The  no-    chap. 
bility  flocked  into  the  capital  from  all  quarters ;  the    ^^^^' 
peasantry  every  where  assembled  in  the  cities,  de-    18O6. 
manding  arms;    the  national  dress  was  generally 
resumed;   national  airs  universally  heard;   several 
regiments  of  horse  were  speedily  raised,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  thirty  thousand  men 
were  enrolled  in  disciplined  regiments  from  the  Prus- 
sian provinces  alone  of  the  ancient  monarchy.     Still 
the  general  enthusiasm  did  not  make  Napoleon  for- 
get his  policy;   the  Provisional   Government  was 
established  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor,  only  "  until 
the  fate  of  Pnissian  Poland  was  determined  by  a  J*n- 1- 
general  peace ;"  and  the  prudent  began  to  entertain 
melancholy  presages  in  regard  to  the  future  destiny 
of  a  monarchy  thus  agitated  by  the  passion  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  generous  sentiments  of  patriotic 
ardour,  with  only  a  quarter  of  its  former  inhabitants  g^^^^cimi. 
to  maintain  the  struggle  against  its  numerous  and  ^«  ^^•» 
formidable  enemies.^  170. 

Having  taken  the  precaution  to  establish  strong 
tetes  du  pant  at  Prague,  Modlin,  Thorn,  and  all  the  And  »- 
bridges  which  he  held  over  the  Vistula,  Napoleon  ^™^ve 
lost  not  an  instant  in  resuming  the  offensive  in  order  ^Jj^jaw** 
to  repel  this  dangerous  incursion  of  the  enemy.    Da- 
voust,  who  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army, 
was  pushed  forward  from  Prague  on  the  road  towards 
Pultusk,  and  soon  arrived  on  the  Bug ;  and  after 
having  reconnoitred  the  whole  left  bank  of  that  river, 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Narew  to  its  junction 
with  the  Vistula,  made  preparations  for  effecting  the  Dw.  11. 
passage  at  Okemin,  a  little  below  the  junction  with 
the  Ukra.     The  Cossacks  and  Russian  outposts  lined 
the  opposite  bank,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  passage 
were  considerable  ;  but  the  Russians  were  not  in  suf- 
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CHAP,    ficieut  force  to  dispute  it  in  a  serious  manner ;  and 

after  some  sharp  skirmishing,  the  experienced  talents 

1806.    ^f  General   Gauthier,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 

Dec.  \2.     enterprize,  established  the  French  on  the  right  bank, 

where  they  soon  after  sustained  a  severe  action  with 

the  Russian  advanced   guard  at   Czamowo.      The 

Russians,  however,  returned  in  greater  force ;  and 

the  result  was,  that  all  the  French  advanced  guards 

which  had  been  passed  over  were  cut  off,  and  their 

detachment  fell  back  to  the  tete  du  pont  established 

i>ec-  **•     at  the  river.     Meanwhile  Soult  advanced  on  the  left 

Dec  22.     to  Plousk,  and  Ney  and  Bernadotte,  with  a  portion 

of  Murat's  cavalry,  moved  forward  to  Soldan  and 

Biezun  from  Thorn,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten 

3a9^i)*'    to  interpose  between  the  detached  corps  under  Les- 

xvii.  ii'B,   tocq,  and  Benningsen's  main  body,  which  was  concen- 

jon/ 73, 74.  trated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pultusk.^ 

This    partisan  warfare    continued    for  ten  days 

without  any  decisive  result  on  either  side  ;  but  the 

Forcing  of  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Warsaw  was  the  signal  for 

oftheUtoi*^®  commencement  of  more  important  operations. 

^the^      On  the  23d  December,  at  daybreak,  he  set  out  from 

that  capital  for  the  army,  with  the  guards  and  Lannes^ 

corps,  and  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  advanced  posts 

of  Davoust,  than  he  dictated  on  the  spot  directions 

for  forcing    the    passage    of   the  Ukra,  which  had 

hitherto  bounded  all  their  incursions.*     The  opera- 

*  Napoleon,  says  Bapp^  no  sooner  arrived  in  sight  of  Okemin,  than 
he  reconnoitered  the  position  of  the  Russians,  and  the  plain  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  before  arriving  at  the  river.  Covered  with  woods) 
intersected  by  marshes^  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  traverse  as  the  field 
works,  which  were  bristling  with  Cossacks,  were  to  carry  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  Emperor  surveyed  them  long  and  with  close  attention ;  but 
as  the  thickets  of  wood  in  some  places  intercepted  his  view,  he  caused 
a  ladder  to  be  brought,  and  ascended  to  the  roof  of  a  cottage  where  he 
completed  his  obser^'ations.  He  then  said,  "  It  will  do— send  an  officer," 
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tioa  was  carried  into  effect  with  the  happiest  success    chap. 
at  Czamowo,  and  that  ardour  with  which  the  pre-    ^^^^' 
sence  of  the  Emperor  never  failed  to  animate  the    isoe. 
troops.      After  a  severe  action  of  fourteen  hours, 
the  passage  was  forced,  and  Count  Osterman,  who 
commanded  the  Russian  rearguard,  retreated  upon 
Xasielsk.     In  this  well-contested  affair  each  party 
had  to  lament  the  loss  of  about  a  thousand  men. 
Kamenskoi,  finding  the  barrier  which  covered  the 
front  of  his  position  forced,  gave  orders  for  concen- 
trating his  forces  towards  Poltusk ;  and  the  Allies 
accordingly  fell  back  at  all  points.     They  were  vi- 
gorously pursued  by  the  French,  and  another  despe- 
rate conflict  took  place  in  front  of  Nasielsk,  between 
General  Rapp  and  the  Russians  under  Count  Oster- 
man  Tolstoy,  in  which  the  latter  were  worsted,  but 
not  without  a  severe  loss  to  the  enemy  ;    and  the 
opposite  bodies  had  become  so  intermingled,  that 
Colonel    Ouwaroff,  an    aide-de-camp  of  Alexander, 
was    made  prisoner    by  the    French,  while   Count 
Philippe  de  S6gur,  destined  for  future  celebrity  as 
the  historian  of  the  still  more  memorable  campaign 
of  1812,  and  attached  to  Napoleon's  household,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.     On  the  same  day  p^  j^ 
Augereau  fought  from  daybreak  till  sunset  at  Lo- 
choczyn  with  the  divisions  opposed  to  him,  which, 
at  length,  began  to  retire.  Thus,  the  Russians,  pierced 
in  the  centre  by  the  passage  of  the  Ukra  at  Czarnowo 
and  the  combat  at  Nasielsk,  were  every  where  in  full  ^  ^jj^^^ 
retreat.     No  decisive  advantage  had  been  gained ;  76, 7a. 
but  the  initiative  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  340.'  num. 
and  his  divisions,  separated  from  each  other,^  were  ^g^;  ^*^' 

and  when  he  arriyed^  dictated  on  the  spot  the  minate  directions  for  the 
morement  of  all  the  corpe  daring  the  operation,  which  are  preserved  in 
Domat,  XTii.  \3l.^Vide  Raff,  125. 
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CHAP,    thrown  into  eccentric  lines  of  retreat,  which  pro- 
^''^^'    mised  every  moment  to  separate  them  more  widely 


1806.    from  each  other. 

Kamenskoi,  thongh  a  gallant  veteran,  was  altoge- 
Kamenskoi  thcr  uncQual  to  the  perilous  crisis  which  had  now 

loses  his 

presence  of  arrived.      The  army,  separated  into  two  parts,  of 
Md^Se  "^liich    one  was   moving    upon  Golymin,  the  other 
sacrifice  of  falling  back  towards  Pultusk,  was  traversing  a  con- 
Ury,         tinual  forest,  through  roads  almost  impassable  from 
the  mud  occasioned  by  a  long-continued  thaw,  and  the 
passage  of  innumerable  carriages,  which  had  broken 
it  up  in  all  parts.     Overwhelmed  by  these  difficul- 
ties, he  issued  orders  to  sacrifice  the  artillery,  which 
impeded  the  retreat — gave   directions  to   stop  the 
supplies  destined  for  the  army  at  Grodno,  and  him- 
self took  the  road  of  Lomza.      Deeming  such  an 
order  wholly  unnecessary,  and  the  result  of  that  ap- 
proaching insanity  which  soon  after  entirely  overset 
the  mind  of  the  veteran  marshal,  Benningsen  took 
upon  himself  the  bold  step  of  disobeying  it :  and  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  the  artillery  and  equipages  to 
defile  in  his  rear,  resolved  to  hold  fast  in  the  position 
of  Pultusk,  with  all  the  troops  which  he  had  at  his 
disposal.     Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
Russians,  to  whom  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  a 
retreat,  at  a  season  when  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  were  involved  in  total  darkness,  and  the 
roads,  bad  at  all  times,  were  in  many  places  several 
feet  deep  of  mud,  had  been  the  severest  trial  of  disci- 
pline and  courage.      No  sooner,   however,   was  it 
known  that  they  were  marching  towards  a  chosen 
field  of  battle,  than  their  hardships  and  difficulties 
were  all  forgotten,  and  the  troops  which,  from  mid- 
day on  the  25th,  successively  arrived  at  Pultusk, 
took  up  their  ground  in  parade  order,  full  of  enthu- 
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siasin  for  the  battle  on  the  morrow.     Before  it  was    chap. 
dark,  sixty  battalions  and  fifty-five  squadrons,  with    ^^^^- 


one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  in    all    isog. 
about   forty   thousand  men,  were    here  assembled, 
while  the  divisions  of  Doctoroff,  Sacken,  and  Gal- 
litzin  were  opposed  at  Golymin  to  Augereau's  corps, 
two  divisions  of  Davoust's,  and  part  of  Murat^s  car- 
valry.     Three  Russian  divisions,  viz.  those  of  Essen,  ^  wumd, 
Aurepp,  and  Tutschakoff,  were  at  such  a  distance  in  joJa.  li. 
the   rear  both  of  Pultusk  and  Golymin,  that  they^j^* 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  any  part  in  the  actions  ifl»« 
which  were  approaching.^ 

The  object  of  Napoleon  in  these  complicated  ope- 
rations, was  in  the  highest  degree  important :  and  the 
vigour  of  Benningsen  and  Prince  Gallitzin,  joined  to 
the  extreme  shortness  of  the  days  and  the  horrible 
state  of  the  roads,  alone  saved  the  Allies  from  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  disasters  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena.  His  right  Object  of 
wing,  under  Lannes,  was  intended  to  cut  Benning- in'SbeUT* 
sen's    army  off  from  the  great  road  through  Pul-™^^J^ 
tusk ;  his  centre,  under  Davoust,  Augereau,  Soult, 
and  Murat,  was  destined  to  penetrate  by  Golymin 
and  Makow  to  Ostrolenka,  directly  in  the  rear  of 
that  town,   and    two  marches  between  Benningsen 
and  the  Russian  frontier  ;  while  the  left  wing,  under 
Ney,  Bemadotte,  and  Bessieres,  interposed  between 
Lestocq  and  the  Russian  centre,  and  threw  him  back 
into  Eastern  Prussia,  where,  driven  up  to  the  sea,  he 
would  soon,  if  the  Russians  were  disposed  of,  be 
compelled,  like  Blucher,  to  surrender.     A  more  mas- 
terly project  never  was  conceived;  it  was  precisely  a 
repetition  of  the  semicircular  march  of  his  left  wing 
under  Bemadotte,  round  Mack  at  Ulm ;  and  the  he- 
sitation of   Kamenskoi  between  an  advance  and  a 
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CHAP,   retrograde  movement,  served  to  offer  every  facility  for 
^^^^\  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  celerity  of  the  Rus- 


1806.    ®^^^  retreat,  the  sacrifice  of  seventy  pieces  of  their 
heavy  artillery,  and  the  dreadful  state  of  the  roads, 
'  which  impeded  the  French  advance,  and  the  imper- 
vious intervening  country,  which  separated  their  nu- 
merous corps  from  each  other,  alone  defeated  this  pro- 
found combination,  and  brought  their  corps  to  Pultusk 
,  joni.  it.   ^^^  Golymin  a  few  hours  before  the  enemy,  who  were 
840, 841.    there  destined  to  fall  upon  their  retreating  columns, 
182, 184.    or  bar  the  road  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia.* 

The  position  of  Pultusk  is  the  only  one  in  that 
i^««^p-     country  where  the  ground  is  so  far  cleared  of  wood 
field  at      as  to  permit  of  any  considerable  armies  combating 
^  of  Ae  ^^^^  other  in  a  proper  field  of  battle.     An  open  and 
positions    cultivated  plain  on  this  side  of  the  river  Narew  there, 
hostue       stretches  out  to  the  south  and  east  of  that  town, 
^^^^       which  lies  on  the  banks  of  its  meandering  stream. 
A  succession  of  thickets  surround  this  open  space  in 
all  directions,  excepting  that  on  which  the  town  lies ; 
and  on  the  inside  of  them  the  ground  rises  to  a  semi- 
circular ridge,  from  whence  it  gradually  slopes  down 
towards  the  town  on  one  side,  and  the  forest  on  the 
other;  so  that  it  is  impossible,  till  this  barrier  is 
surmounted,  to  get  a  glimpse  even  of  the  buildings. 
There  the  Russians  were  drawn  up  in  admirable  or- 
der in  two  lines ;  their  left  resting  on  the  town  of 
Pultusk,  their  right  on  the  wood  of  Moszyn,  which 
skirted  the  little  plain,  the  artillery  in  advance ;  but 
a  cloud  of  Cossacks  swarmed  in  front  of  the  array, 
and  prevented  either  the  force  or  composition  of  the 
enemy  from  being  seen  by  the  French  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  the   attack.     Sacken  had  the  command 
of  the  left ;  Count  Osterman  Tolstoy  of  the  right ; 
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Barclay  de  Tolly,  with   twelve  battalions  and  ten    chap. 
squadrons,  occupied  a  copsewood  in  front  of  the  right ;    ^^^^• 
Beuningsen  was  stationed  in  the  centre — names  de-    iqqq 
stined  to  immortal  celebrity  in  future  wars,  and  which, «  wiUon 
even  at  this  distant  period,  the  historian  can  hardly  J^'  ^^ 
enumerate  without  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  the34i.  Dum. 
thrilling  interest  of  former  days.*  les.* 

Lannes,  with  his  own  corps,  and  the  division  (Judin 
from  that  of  Davoust — ^in  all  about  thirty-five  thou- Battle  of 
sand  men — resolved  to  force  the  enemy  in  this  posi-  ^^*°*^' 
tion,  and  for  this  purpose  he,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  advanced  to  the  attack.    The  woods  which  Dec.  2e. 
skirted  the  little  plain,  occupied  by  the  Russian  light 
troops,  in  front  of  their  position,  were  forced  by  the 
French  voltigeurs  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
a  battery  which  galled  their  advance,  and  which  could 
not  be  withdrawn,  carried  by  assault ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  French  general,  encouraged  by  this  success, 
surmounted  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  advanced  into 
the  open  plain,  than  the  cloud  of  Cossacks  dispersed 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  exposed  to  view  the  Rus- 
sian army  in  two  lines,  in  admirable  order,  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  guns  disposed  along  its  front. 
Astonished,  but  not  panic-struck  by  so  formidable 
an  opposition,  Lannes  still  continued  to  press  for- 
ward, and  as  his  divisions  successively  cleared  the 
thickets  and  advanced  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they 
deployed  into  line.     This  operation,  performed  under 
the  fire  of  all  the  Russian  cannon,  to  which  the 
French  had  as  yet  none  of  equal  number  to  oppose, 
was  executed  with  admirable  discipline,  but  attended 
with  a  very  heavy  loss,  and  the  ground  was  already 
strewed  with  dead  bodies  when  the  line  was  so  far 
formed  as  to  enable  a  general  charge  to  take  place. 
It  was  attended,  however,  with  very  little  success ; 
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CHAP,   the  soil,  cut  up  by  the  passage  of  so  many  horses 
*    and  carriages,  was  in  many  places  knee-deep  of  mud ; 


1806.  heavy  snow  showers  at  intervals  obscured  the  heavens 
and  deprived  the  French  gunners  of  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  Russian  batteries,  in  position  and 
served  with  admirable  skill,  alike  in  light  and  dark- 
ness sent  their  fatal  storm  of  grape  and  round-shot 
through  the  ranks  of  the  assailants.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  obstacles,  however,  the  French  advanced 
with  their  wonted  intrepidity  to  the  attack,  and  gra- 
dually the  arrival  of  their  successive  batteries  render- 
ed the  fire  of  cannon  on  the  opposite  sides  more  equal. 
Suchet^  who  commanded  the  first  line,  insensibly 
gained  ground,  especially  on  the  right,  where  the 
division  of  Barclay  was  stationed ;  but  Benningsen, 
seeing  the  danger,  reinforced  that  gallant  officer  with 
fresh  troops ;  a  battalion  of  the  French  infantry  was 
broken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Russian  horse,  and 
the  rout  in  that  quarter  became  so  serious,  that 
Lannes  was  compelled  to  advance  in  person  with  his 
reserve  to  repair  the  disorder.  By  these  efforts  the 
forward  movement  of  the  Russians  in  that  direction 
iDiim.xvii.  was  arrested,  and  their  victorious  columns,  charged 
Joni  li. '  in  flank,  while  disordered  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
w^' 70^80  *^d^^n^^»  ^^^®  forced  to  give  ground,  and  resume 
R»pp,  127.  their  former  position  in  front  of  Pultusk.^ 

Meanwhile  Suchet,  on  the  left  of  the  French,  had 
^^^c*»       commenced  a  furious  attack  on  the  advanced  post  in 

tamf  oat  ^ 

to  the  dis-  the  wood  ou  the  right  of  the  Russians,  occupied  by 
^^tage  Barclay  de  Tolly.  After  a  violent  struggle  the  Rus- 
^^•^^'  sians  were  driven  back;  reinforced  from  the  town, 
they  again  regained  their  ground,  and  drove  the 
French  out  of  the  wood  in  disorder.  Lannes,  at  the 
head  of  the  34th  regiment,  flew  to  the  menaced  point, 
and  again  in  some  degree  restored  the  combat ;  but 
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Barclay  had  regained  his  lost  position,  and  menaced    chap. 
the  French  extreme  left.     Osterman  Tolstoy  brought    ^'''^' 
up  the  Russian  reserve,  and  after  a  murderous  con-    18O6. 
flict,  which  lasted  long  after  it  was  dark,  a  frightful 
storm  separated  the  combatants.     Neither  party  could 
lx)ast  of  decisive  success ;  but  the  Russians  remained 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle  till  midnight,  when  they 
crossed  the  Narew  by  the  bridge  of  Pultusk,  and  re- 
sumed their  retreat  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  while 
the  French  also  retreated  to  such  a  distance  that  next 
day  the  Cossacks,  who  patrolled  eight  miles  from  the 
field'  of  battle  towards  Warsaw,  could  discover  no 
traces  of  the  enemy.     The  losses  were  severe  on  both 
sides  : — on  that  of  the  French  they  amounted  to  six 
thousand  men ;  on  that  of  the  Russians  to  nearly  five  7 J^gJ^"'- 
thousand ;  and  the  twelve  guns  which  they  lost  in  the  ^JJ^  "• 
morning  were  never  regained.*  Dni.  xvit 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  bloody  battle  took  ^^*'  ^^*' 
place  at  Pultusk,  a  serious  conflict  also  occurred  at 
Golymin,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  former  field  of 
Ijattle.     Davoust  and  Augereau,  supported  by  a  large 
party  of  Murat's  cavalry,  there  attacked  Prince  Gal-  Comut  of 
litzin,  who  with  fifteen  battalions  and  twenty  squa-     ^™"* 
drons  had  taken  post  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  to  gain 
time  for  his  artillery  and  carriages  to  defile  through 
the  forest  in  his  rear.     His  force  was  successively  aug- 
mented, however,  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  the 
arrival  of  other  troops  from  Sacken  and  DoctoroflPs 
corps,  and  before  nightfall  twenty-eight  battalions  and 
forty  squadrons  were  assembled  in  line.     Operations 
in  that  quarter  began  at  day-light  on  the  24th,  which  i>««-  24. 
in  that  inclement  season  was  at  eight  in  the  morning ; 
the  bridge  of  Kollosump,  over  the  XJkra,  was  car- 
ried by  a  brilliant  charge  by  Colonel  Savary ;  but  that 
of  Choczym  resisted  all  their  efforts,  and  it  was  only 
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CHAP,   when  it  became  no  longer  tenable,  from  the  number 
'_  who  had  crossed  at  KoUosump,  that  orders  for  the 


1806.    evacuation  of  the  post  were  given.     Continuing  his 
march  all  the  succeeding  day,  Augereau  found  him- 
Dwi.  26.     self,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  in  presence  of  Prince 
Gallitzin,  who  was  advantageously  posted  on  the  right 
•    of  Golymin,.    As  the  French  battalions  and  squadrons- 
successively  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  deployed  to 
the  right  or  left,  they  were  severely  galled  by  the 
Russian  artillery  stationed  in  front  of  their  positions  ; 
but  they  bravely  formed  line,  and  advanced  with  their 
accustomed  gallantry  to.  the  attack,  though  few  of 
their  guns  could  as  yet  be  brought  up  to  reply  to  the 
enemy.     The  resistance,  however,  was  as  obstinate  as 
the  assault  was  impetuous,  and,  despite  all  their  efforts, 
the  French,  after  several  hours'  hard  fighting,  had 
not  gained  any  ground  from  the  enemy.     But  while 
this  severe  conflict  was  going  on  in  front,  a  division  of 
Murat's  cavalry,  advancing  on  the  road  from  Czamowo, 
was  discerned  driving  before  it  a  body  of  Cossacks  who 
had  been  stationed  in  that  village ;  while  a  power- 
ful mass  of  Davoust's  infantry,  which  had  broken  up 
that  morning  from  Stretzegoczin,  joined  the  horse  in 
i?a"i82  ^^*  front  of  Czamowo,  and  their  united  mass,  above  fif- 
wiiion,  82.  teen  thousand  strong,  bore  down  upon  the  troops  of 
342!*  Rftpp  Gallitzin,  already  wearied  by  a  severe  combat  of  several 
^^7-  hours'  duration.^ 

This  great  addition  to  the  attacking  force  must 
ftdhroe.*  ^^^®  provcd  altogether  fatal  to  the  Russian  troops, 
had  they  not  shortly  after  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements from  the  corps  of  Doctoroff  and  Tutscha- 
koff,  which,  in  some  degree,  restored  the  equality  of 
the  combat.  Davoust,  with  the  divisions  Morand  and 
Friant,  so  well  known  from  their  heroic  conduct  on 
the  plateau  of  Auerstadt,  charged  vehemently  through 
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the  woods  which  skirted  the  open  space  in  front  of   chap. 
Golymin ;  throwing  off  their  haversacks,  the  Russian    ^^'^' 
infantry  met  them  with  the  bayonet ;  but  after  re-    |806. 
pulsing  the  French  advance  they  were  themselves  ar- 
rested by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  tirailleurs  in  the 
wood.     Nearly  encircled,  however,  by  hourly  increas- 
ing enemies.  Prince  Grallitzin  withdrew  his  troops  to- 
wards-evening  into  the  village,  but  there  maintained 
himself  with  heroic  constancy  till  nightfall,  vigorously 
repulsing  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  conquerors  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt.     Davoust,  after  occupying  all 
the  woods  round  the  town,  detached  a  brigade  of  horse 
to  cut  off  the  communication  by  the  great  road  with 
Pultusk  ;  and  they  succeeded  in  clearing  the  cause- 
way of  the  Cossacks  and  light-horse  who  were  posted 
on  it.     But  the  French  dragoons,  following  up  their 
success,  were  assailed  by  so  murderous  a  fire  from  the 
Russian  voltigeurs,  stationed  up  to  the  middle  in  the 
marshes  on  either  side  of  the  road,  that  half  their  num- 
ber were  slain ;  General  Rapp,  while  bravely  heading 
the  column,  had  his  left  arm  broken,  and  the  discomfit- 
ed remnant  sought  refuge  behind  the  ranks  of  their  in- 
fantry. When  night  closed  on  this  scene  of  blood,  nei- 
ther party  had  gained  any  decisive  advantage;  for  if  the 
French  had  taken  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon  and  a 
large  train  of  carriages  which  had  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud,  the  Russians  still  held  the  town  of  Golymin,  and 
had  inflicted  upon  them  a  loss  of  above  four  thousand  ,jj^     ^^^ 
men,'"^  while  they  had  not  to  lament  the  destruction  of  i^s.  Dum. 
more  than  half  the  number,*  in  consequence  chiefly  of  i85. 

*  The  47th  Bulletin  admits  a  loss  of  800  killed  and  2000  wounded  on 
the  part  of  the  French  at  Golymin  and  Pultusk ;  and  as  their  usual 
practice  was  to  allow  only  a  loss  of  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  its  real  amount, 
this  vould  seem  to  imply  that  they  lost  on  these  occasiouH  at  least  10,000 
or  12,000  men. — See  47th  Bulletin  in  Cam^^,  en  Prune,  iii.  222. 
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CHAP,   their  great  superiority  in  artillery  to  their  assailants. 
^^^^'    As  the  order  for  retreat  still  held  good,  Prince  Gallit- 


1806.    2^^»  ^^  midnight,  resumed  his  march  for  Ostrolenka. 
Notwithstanding  the  obstinate  resistance  thus  ex- 
Napoieon    pcrieuced  by  his  lieutenants  on  both  the  roads  on 
advMice!     which  his  corps  were  advancing,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
and  puts     {qsuq  of  the  combats  in  which  they  had  been  engaged, 
into  winter  Napolcou  was  Still  uot  without  hopcs  of  effecting  the 
quarters.    gj.g^^^  object  of  his  dosigus,  the  isolating  and  surround- 
Dec  19      ing  the  enemy's  centre  or  left  wing.     On  the  extreme 
*"**  ^^'      left  of  the  French,  Bernadotte  and  Ney  had  succeeded, 
after  several  severe  actions,  particularly  one  at  Soldan, 
which  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and  where 
the  Prussians  behaved  with  the  most  heroic  resolu- 
tion, in  interposing  between  Lestocq  and  the  Russian 
forces  on  the  Ukra,  and  throwing  the  Prussian  gene- 
ral back  towards  Konigsberg ;  and  if  Soult  could  have 
effected  the  movement  on  Makow  which  was  pre- 
scribed to  him,  he  would  have  been  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  troops  who  had  combated  at  Pultusk  and 
Golymin,  who  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  laying  down  their  arms,  or  cutting  their  way 
through  against  great  odds.     But  the  frightful  state 
of  the  roads,  which  in  many  places  were  three  feet 
deep  of  mud,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  season,  which 
alternately  deluged  the  marching  columns  with  drench- 
ing rain,  driving  sleet,  and  melting  snow,  rendered  it 
totally  impossible  for  that  enterprizing  officer  to  effect 
the  forced  marches  necessary  to  outstrip  and  get  into 
the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Russians,  retiring  to 
Ostrolenka  and  Hohenstein,  still  found  the  line  of  their 
Dec.  28.     retreat  open.     On  the  28th,  Napoleon  advanced  his 
headquarters  to  Golymin,  but  having  there  received 
certain  intelligence  that  the  Russians  must  arrive  at 
Makow  l>efore  Soult  could  possibly  get  thither,  he  saw 
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the  object  of  the  campaign  was  frustrated,  and  re-    chap. 
solved  to  put  his  men  into  winter  quarters ;  on  that    ^^^^' 


day  accordingly  he  issued  orders  to  stop  the  advance    I8O6. 
of  the  troops  at  all  points ;  they  were  put  into  canton-* num. xvii. 
meats  between  the  Narew  and  the  TJkra,  and  the  em-  j^^  ji.  * 
peror  himself  returned  with  the  guards  to  Warsaw/     ^uwd%9 

On  the  side  of  the  Russians  repose  had  become  S3. 
nearly  as  necessary ;  the  weather  was  as  unfavourable  The  Rm- 
10  them  as  to  the  French ;  their  infantry,  equally  with^  into 
the  enemy's,  had  shivered  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  at'"'**^ 
Pultusk ;  their  cavalry,  equally  with  his,  sunk  in  the 
marshes  of  Grolymin;  the  breaking  up  of  the  roads 
was  more  fatal  to  them  than  their  opponents,  as  the 
guns  or  chariots  which  were  left,  necessarily  fell  into 
hostile  hands,  and  experience  had  already  begun  to 
evince,*  what  more  extended  observation  has  since « Larrey'i 
abundantly  confirmed,  that  exposure  to  an  inclement  ^^^L. 
season  was  more  fatal  to  the  troops  of  the  north  than  ^fr»-  v^"- 
those  of  the  south  of  Europe.     In  these  circumstances 
it  was  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  that  they  per- 
ceived that  Napoleon  was  disposed  to  discontinue  the 
contest  during  the  remainder  of  the  rigorous  season ; 
and  their  troops,  retiring  from  the  theatre  of  this 
bloody  strife,  were  put  into  cantonments  on  the  left  1  jy^^  ^^. . 
bank  of  the  Narew,  after  having  evacuated  the  town  i»i,  104. 
and  burned  the  bridge  of  Ostrolenka.^  344.  "* 

This  desperate  struggle  in  the  forests  of  Poland  in 
the  depth  of  winter  made  the  most  lively  impression  Resuiu  of 
in  Europe.     Independent  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  ^^}^7 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  vast  armies,  number- »n<i»™- 
ing  between  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  com- which  it 
batants,  prolonging  their  hostility  in  the  most  incle-JJI^J^**" 
ment  season,  and  engaging  in  desperate  conflicts  amidst 
storms  of  snow,  and  when  the  soldiers  on  both  sides 
were  often  sunk  up  to  the  middle  in  morasses,  bivouack- 
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CHAP,   ing  for  sixteen  hours  together  without  covering  on  the 
^^^^'    cold  damp  ground,  or  plunging  fearlessly  into  streams 


1806.    swollen  by  the  rains  and  charged  with  the  ice  of  a 
Polish  winter,  there  was  something  singularly  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  passions  in  the  result  of  this  fear- 
ful contest.     Both  parties  loudly  claimed  the  victory ; 
Te  Deum  was  sung  at  St  Petersburg ;  the  cannon  of 
the  Invalides  roared  at  Paris ;  and  Benningsen,  imi- 
tating in  his  official  despatches  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  bulletins,  asserted  a  complete  victory  at 
Pultusk,  under  circumstances  where  a  more  faithful 
chronicler  would  only  have  laid  claim  to  the  honour 
of  a  divided  combat.     The  French  indignantly  repelled 
the  aspersion  on  their  arms,  and  pointed  with  decisive 
effect  to  the  cantonments  of  their  troops,  for  evidence 
that  the  general  result  of  the  struggle  had  been  fa- 
vourable to  their  arms.     But  though  there  was  no 
denying  this,  when  the  Russian  troops,  instead  of  hav- 
ing their  advanced  posts  between  the  Bug  and  the 
Vistula,  had  now  retired  behind  the  Narew  at  Ostro- 
lenka,  still  enough  was  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
campaign  to  excite  the  most  vivid  hopes  on  the  one 
side,  and  serious  apprehensions  on  the  other,  through- 
out Europe.     It  was  not  to  win  merely  eighty  miles 
of  forest,  interspersed  with  the  wretched  hamlets  or 
squalid  towns  of  Poland,  that  the  Emperor  had  left 
Warsaw  at  the  dead  of  winter,  and  put  so  vast  an 
army  in  motion  over  a  line  thirty  leagues  in  length  ; 
there  was  no  claiming  of  the  victory  on  both  sides  at 
Austerlitz  or  Jena ;  the  divided  trophies  of  the  late 
engagements  indicated  a  struggle  of  a  very  different 
character  from  those  which  had  preceded  them ;  it 
was  evident  that  the  torrent  of  French  conquest,  if 
not  averted,  had  at  least  been  stemmed.     The  interest 
excited  by  these  events  accordingly  was  intense  over 
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all  the  coatinent,  and  still  more  so  in  England,  and    chap. 
hopes  began  to  be  entertained  that  the  obstinate  valour ' 


of  the  North  would  at  length  put  a  stop  to  the  cala-    1806. 
mities  which  had  so  long  desolated  Europe.     Happy 
would  it  have  been  if  the  Cabinet  either  of  Vienna  or 
St  Jameses  had  improved  on  these  dispositions,  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  pause  in  the  career  of  uni- 
versal conquest,  to  render  e£fectual  aid  to  the  powers  i  wuwn 
who  now  threw  the  last  die  for  the  independence  of  ^>  *^-  . 
Europe  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula.^  soe. 

The  French  army,  which  was  now  put  into  winter 
quarters,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  PosUioni 
men,  and  was  accompanied  by  forty  thousand  horse  :  French 
so  wonderfully  had  the  levies  in  France  and  the  al-™^ 
Ued  states  compensated  the  prodigious  consumption  of  qo^rtew. 
human  life  during  the  bloody  battles  and  wasteful 
marches  which  had  occurred  since  they  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale. .    The  cantonments,  from  the  ex- 
treme  right  to  left,  extended  over  a  space  of  fifty 
leagues,  forming  beyond  the  Vistula  the  chord  of  the 
arc  which  that  river  describes  in  its  course  from  War- 
saw to  Dantzic.     The  left  wing,  under  Bernadotte, 
was,  from  its  position,  most  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  no  apprehensions  were  entertained 
of  its  being  disquieted,  as  that  marshal  had  fifty-five 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  and  could  speedily 
receive  succour,  in  case  of  need,  from  Marshal  Ney, 
whose  rallying  point  was  Osterode,  and  who  lay  next 
to  his  right.     The  centre  and  right  wing,  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  strong,  were  almost  detached  froniiDum.xvii. 
the  left  wing,  and  lay  more  closely  together  on  either  J^®'^|^®- 
side  of  Wa^saw.^  344. 

How  to  provide  subsistence  for  so  great  a  multitude 
amidst  the  forests  and  marshes  of  Poland  was  no  easy 
matter ;  for  its  fertile  plains,  though  the  granary  of 
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CHAP.   Western  Europe,  raise  their  admirable  wheat  crops 
-_^  only  for  exportation,  and  present,  in  proportion  to 


1806.  their  extent  of  level  surface,  fewer  resources  for  an 
Napoieon»8  army  than  any  country  in  Europe.  But  it  was  in 
^^^^  *®such  subordinate,  though  necessary  cares,  that  the  ad- 
food  and     mirable  organization  and  indefatigable  activity  of  the 

Mcure  nit    __  -  ,  _  -  , 

canton-  Empcror  shone  most  conspicuous,  innumerable  or- 
ments.  (Jers,  which  for  a  long  time  back  had  periodically  is- 
sued from  headquarters,  had  brought  all  the  resources 
of  Germany  to  the  supply  of  the  army  in  Poland. 
Convoys  from  all  quarters  were  incessantly  converging 
towards  the  Vistula,  and  supplies  of  every  sort,  not 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  but  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  the  munitions  of  war, 
transported  in  many  thousand  carriages,  were,  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to  be  had  in  abundance. 
So  great  was  the  activity  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  that 
the  roads  through  Prussia  bore  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  country  enriched  by  the  extended  commerce  of 
profound  peace,  than  of  a  district  lately  ravaged  by 
the  scourge  of  war.  Great  hospitals  were  established 
at  Thorn,  Posen,  and  Warsaw ;  thirty  thousand  tents, 
taken  from  the  Prussians,  cut  down  into  bandages  for 
the  use  of  the  wounded ;  immense  magazines  formed 
all  along  the  Vistula,  and  formidable  intrenchments 
erected  to  protect  the  tetes  du  pout  of  Prague,  Thorn, 
and  Modlin  on  the  Vistula,  and  Sierock  on  the  Narew, 
Though  the  blockade  of  Dantzic  was  not  yet  formally 
commenced,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  neutralize  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  enemy  derived  from  the  possession 
.  of  so  important  a  fortress  on  the  right  of  their  line ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  French  division,  united  to  the 
contingent  of  Baden  and  the  Polish  levies,  was  formed 
into  the  tenth  corps,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Lefebvre.     It  soon  amounted  to  27,000 
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meu,  and  began  to  observe  the  fortresses  of  Dantzic    chap. 
and  Colberg ;  while  Napoleon  evinced  his  seuse  of  the    ^^^^' 


dubious  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  eu-    I8O6. 
gaged,  by  sending  for  his  experienced  lieutenant^  Mas- 1  jom.  u. 
gena,  from  the  scene  of  his  easy  triumphs  amidst  the  ^?;  ^^• 
sunny  hills  of  Calabria,  to  a  sterner  conflict  on  theses.   Ann. 
frozen  fields  of  Poland.^  ^'  ^^'^' 

The  repose  of  the  army  at  Warsaw  was  no  period 
of  rest  to  the  Emperor.  Great  care  was  talj^en  toSncoewive 
keep  alive  the  spirits  of  the  Poles,  and  conceal  from  of  the  for- 
them  the  dubious  issue  of  the  late  conflict ;  and  for  ^^** 
this  purpose  it  was  announced  that  almost  all  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Russians  had  either  been 
marched  off  for  France,  or  already  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Grand  Army ;  while  the  eighty  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  they  had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  them  in 
their  retreat,  were  ostentatiously  placed  before  the 
Palace  of  the  Republic.  Orders  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Jerome  to  press  the  siege  of  ^the  for- 
tresses in  Silesia  which  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians.  The  pusillanimous  and  unaccount- 
able surrender  of  Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Glogau,  has 
already  been  mentioned;*  and  in  the  consequences 
which  immediately  flowed  from  those  disgraceful  de-  Dec  2. 
relictions  of  duty,  was  soon  made  manifest  of  what 
vast  importance  it  is  that  all  officers,  even  in  com* 
mands  apparently  not  very  considerable,  should,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  adhere  to  the  simple  line  of 
duty,  instead  of  entering  into  capitulations  from  the 
supposed  pressure  of  political  considerations.  The 
transport  of  artillery  and  a  siege  equipage  from  the 
Rhine  or  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder  would  have  taken  a  very 
long  period,  and  prolonged  the  reduction  of  the  inte- 

♦  Ante,  V.  840. 
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CHAP,    rior  line  of  the  Prussian  fortresses;  but  the  surren- 
^^^^'  der  of  Custrin  to  the  summons  of  a  regiment  of  in- 


1806.  fantry  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  enabled  Vandamme 
» num.  xvii.  speedily  to  smTOund  Glogau  with  a  formidable  bat- 
Jom.1f.^*  tering-train,  which,  before  the  first  parallel  was  com- 
n^  .^^"'pleted,  induced  its  feeble  governor  to  lower  his  co- 
22.         '  lours.^ 

From  the   vast  military  stores  captured   in  that 
Siege  and   towu  a  battcriuff-train  for  the  reduction  of  Breslaw 

'F'aII  of 

Breslaw.     was  immediately  obtained,  and  forwarded  along  the 
^^®^  **•     Oder  with  such  rapidity,  that,  on  the  15th  December, 
the  trenches  before  that  place,  the  capital  of  Silesia 
d  cheval  on  the  Oder,  and  a  fortress  of  the  first 
order,  were  opened,  and  a  heavy  bombardment  kept 
tip  upon  the  town.     The  defence,  however,  was  much 
more  creditable  to  the  Prussian  character,  and  proved 
of  what  inestimable  importance  it  would  have  been 
to  the  monarchy  had  the  French  arms  been  in  like 
manner  delayed  before  the  walls  of  the  other  for- 
tresses.    Twice  during  its  continuance  Prince  Anhalt 
who,  with  a  few  battalions  and  a  levy  of  peasants, 
still  maintained  himself  in  Upper  Silesia,  approached 
the  besieger's  lines,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  suc- 
cours into  the  town;   but  on  the  first  occasion  his 
efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
and  Bavarians,  who  formed  the  covering  force ;  and 
in  the  last  attack  he  was  totally  defeated,  with  the 
Dec.  31.     loss  of  two  thousaud  men.     Soon  after,  a  severe  frost 
deprived  him  of  the  protection  of  the  wet  ditches, 
and  the  governor,  despairing  of  being  relieved,  and 
iDuiii.xvii.  seeing  the  besiegers'  succours  rapidly  and  hourly  aug- 
jom.  iL      menting  by  the  arrival  of  military  stores  from  Glo^ 
^'.  1807'S^"'  surrendered,  with  the  garrison  of  six  thousand 
22-  men  ;^  the  private  men  being  prisoners  of  war,  the 

officers  dismissed  on  their  parole  not  to  serve  against 
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France  till  exchanged.    By  this  acquisition,  300  pieces    chap. 
of  cannon,  and  immense  military  stores  of  all  sorts,      ^^^' 


fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  1807. 

This  great  achievement  made  the  reduction  of  the 
other  fortresses  in  Silesia  a  matter  of  comparative  capture  of 
ease,  by  furnishing,  close  at  hand,  all  the  resources  schweid- 
necessary   for  their   reduction.      They  were  almost  °jj*{  ""^ 
forgotten  accordingly,  and  fell,  without  being  observ-  que«t  of 
ed,  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.      Brieg  surren-    ^^ 
dered  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  invested.     Kosel  fell 
iu  silence,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days !     Napoleon,  de- jan.  17. 
lighted  with  these  acquisitions,  which  entirely  secured 
the  right  flank  of  his  army,  and  were  of  the  greater 
importance  from  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  force 
which  Austria  was  collecting  on  the  Bohemian  fron- 
tier, named  Jerome  Bonaparte  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Silesia;  and  after  having  drawn  all  the  re- 
sources out  of  its  rich  cities  and  powerful  fortresses 
which  they  were  capable  of  yielding,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  operations  against  Dantzic  and  the  sti*ong- 
bolds  on  the  Lower  Vistula,  dispatched  Vandamme, 
with  twelve   thousand  men,  to  besiege  Schweidnitz, 
Neiss,  and  Glatz,  the  only  remaining  towns  in  the 
upper  province  which  still  hoisted  the  Prussian  colours. 
The  reduction  of  these  strong  fortresses,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  several  campaigns  to  the  great 
Frederick,  did  not  take  place  for  some  months  after- 
wards,  and  was  hardly  noticed  by  Europe   amidst  *?^™-*^*^ 
the  whirl  of  more  important  events  on  the  Lower  Jom.  u. 
Vistula.^  '"• 

*  As  fast  as  these  fortresses  in  Silesia feU  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon, 
tbev  were  by  his  orders  totally  dismantled,  and  their  fortifications  razed 
to  tbe  ground.  Their  inhabitants  were  seized  with  consternation  when 
ihej  beheld  these  rigorous  orders  carried  into  full  execution,  and  antici- 
pated a  total  reparation  from  tbe  Prussian  Monarchy;  to  which  they 
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CHAP.  The  task  of  reducing  the  fortified  towns  on  the 

Y  f  TV 

*  Lower  Oder,  and  between  that  and  the  Vistula,  was 


1807.  allotted  to  Marshal  Mortier.  He  took  a  position,  in 
Operations  the  middle  of  December,  at  Anclam ;  and,  upon  his 
towards*  approach,  the  Swedish  forces  retired  to  Stralsund. 
MdTiS^t*  ^^^^^  ^^  *^^®  station,  he  drew  his  posts  round  Col- 
lic.  berg,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred  with  the  Prus- 

sian garrisons  of  that  place.  Matters  remained  in 
that  situation  till  the  end  of  January,  when  the 
blockade  of  Stralsund  was  more  closely  established, 
which  continued  till  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign. 
More  important  operations  took  place  at  Dantzic  and 
Graudentz,  the  siege  of  both  which  places  was  much 
facilitated  by  the  great  military  stores  taken  in  the 
towns  of  Silesia.  They  were  brought  down  the  Oder 
to  near  its  mouth,  and  thence  transported  by  land 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  these  fortresses;  and  with 
such  vigour  did  Marshal  Lefebvre  push  forward  the 
I  Dam.  xvii.  operations,    especially  against  the  former   of   these 

^m  ^'    ^^^^^  ^^^^»  before  the  end  of  January,  considerable 
887.  progress  had  been  made  in  the  works.^ 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  Warsaw,  he  received 
Operations  detailed  accoimts  of  the  operations  of  Marmont  in 
mont  in     Illyria  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  Oc- 
^y™^      tober.     For  a  long  period,  and  during  the  time  when 
it  was  imderstood  that  a  negotiation  was  on  foot  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  a  sort  of  tacit  suspen- 
sion of  arms  existed  between  the  French  marshal  and 

were  much  attached^  from  so  complete  a  destruction  of  the  barrier  raised 
with  80  much  care  both  against  Austria  and  Russia.  Nothing  could  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  determination  of  the  French  Emperor  to  reduce 
Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate  power ;  but  the  policy,  with  reference 
to  the  future  interests  both  of  France  and  Germany,  of  destroying  the 
chief  barrier  of  both  against  Muscovite  aggression,  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful.— See  MoNTVERAN,  Hist.  Const,  dc  la  SUnat.  dc  VAngUUrre  en  1816, 
147,  and  Dum.  xvii.  99,  100. 
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the  Kussiaus ;  but  when  it  was  distinctly  ascertained    chap. 
that  hostilities  had  been  resumed,  the  flames  of  war    ^^^^' 
extended  to  the  smiling  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.    i807. 
The  Muscovites,  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Admi- 
ral Siniavin  with  a  powerful  squadron,  resumed  the 
offensive,   and  compelled  Marmont  to  abandon  the 
point  of  Ostro,  and  fall  back  on  Old  Ragusa,  where 
he  fortified  himself  in  a  strong  position  in  front  of 
the  town,  and  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
flotilla  and  reinforcements.     Encouraged  by  this  re-sep.  20. 
trograde  movement,  the  Russians,  six  thousand  strong, 
supported  by  some  thousand  Montinegrins,  advanced 
to  the  attack ;  but  they  were  anticipated  by  the  French  Sep.  30. 
gaieral ;  and  after  a  sharp  action,  the  new  levies  were 
dispersed,  and  the  regular  troops  compelled  to  take 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Castelnuovo,  after  sustain- 
mg  a  loss  01  SIX  hundred  men/  84o,  366. 

At  the  same  period,  a  courier  from  Constantinople 
brought  intelligence  of  the  declai'ation  of  war  by  the 
Porte  against  Russia.     This  was  an  event  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  promising,  as  it  did,  to  effect  so  Napoleon's 
powerful  a  diversion  in  the  Russian  forces  :  and  Na-gtimuLto 
poleon  therefore  resolved  to  improve  to  the  uttermost  *^«  T'*'** 
80  auspicious  a  change  by  contracting  the  closest  alii-  resistance, 
ance  with  the  Turkish  government.    Though  General 
Michelson  had  early  gained  considerable  advantage, 
and  was  advancing  towards  Belgrade,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Czerny  George  and  the  insurgent 
Servians,  yet  the  disasters  of  the  Prussian  war  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  when 
it  was  too  late,  to  the  imprudence  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  in  engaging  at  once  in  two  such  formidable 
contests ;  and  thirty-six  battalions  and  forty  squadrons 
(about  twenty-five  thousand  men)  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance with   all  possible  rapidity  from  the  plains  of 
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CHAP.    Moldavia  to  the  banks  of  the  Buc.     Desirous  to  de- 

XLIV  •  •  •  . 

\  rive  every  possible  advantage  from  this  great  diver- 


1807.  siouj  Napoleon  sent  instructions  to  his  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  General  Sebastiani,  to  use  the  greatest 
efforts  to  induce  the  Turkish  government  to  enter  vi- 
gorously into  the  contest ;  while  to  Marshal  Marmont 
he  gave  orders  to  send  French  officers  into  all  the 
Ottoman  provinces,  with  orders  to  do  their  utmost 
every  where  to  rouse  the  Mussulman  population  against 
the  Muscovite  invaders  ;*  w^hile  the  relations  of  France 

♦•These  instructions  to  Marmont  are  weU  worthy  of  attention,  both 
as  evincing  tho  views  Napoleon  already  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  setting  in  a  clear  light  his  subsequent  perfidioos 
conduct  in  abandoning  that  power  to  the  ambition  of  Russia,  by  the 
Jan.  2,         treaty  of  Tilsit.     "  A  courier,  just  arrived  from  Constantinople,  has  an- 
1807,  nounced  that  war  against  Russia  is  declared :  great  enthusiasm  prevails 

at  that  capital,  twenty  regiments  of  Janissaries  have  just  set  out  from  its 
walls  for  tho  Danube,  and  twenty  more  will  speedily  follow  from  Asia. 
Sixty  thousand  men  arc  at  Hersova;  Paswali  Oglou  has  assembled 
twenty  thousand  at  Widdin.  Send  immediately  five  engineer  officers 
and  as  many  of  artillery  to  Constantinople — aid  the  pachas  in  every 
possible  way  with  counsel,  provision,,  and  amunition.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  1  may  send  yon  with  26,000  men  to  Widdin,  and  there  you  will 
enter  into  the  system  of  tho  Grand  Army,  of  which  you  would  form  the 
extreme  right.  Twenty-five  thousand  French,  supported  by  sixty  thou- 
sand Turks,  would  soon  force  the  Russians  not  to  leave  30,000  men  on 
the  Danube,  as  they  have  done,  but  to  forward  twice  that  number  to 
defend  their  own  frontiers  in  that  quarter.  Send  twenty  or  thirty  officers 
to  tho  pachas,  if  they  demand  so  many ;  but  the  period  for  the  employment 
of  troops  is  not  yet  arrived.  The  Turks  may  be  relied  on  as  faithful 
allies,  because  they  hate  the  Russians,  therefore  be  not  sparing  in  your 
supplies  of  all  sorts  to  them.  An  ambassador  from  Persia  as  well  as 
Turkey  has  just  been  at  Warsaw;  the  court  of  I>pahan  also,  as  the 
sworn  enemy  of  Russia,  may  be  relied  on  as  our  friend.  Our  relations 
with  the  Eastern  powers  are  now  such  that  we  may  look  forward  fhorthj 
to  Iranqwrtinif  40,000  uticn  to  the  antes  of  hpahan,  and  from  thence  to  the 
shores  of  the  Indus : — projects  which  formerly  appeared  chimerical  aire 
now  no  longer  so,  when  I  receive  ambassadors  from  tlie  Sultan,  testify- 
ing a  serious  alarm  at  the  progress  of  Riu^sia,  and  the  strongest  confidence 
in  the  protection  of  France.  In  these  circumstances,  send  your  officers 
over  all  tho  Turkish  provinces,  they  will  make  known  my  disposition 
towanls  the  Grand  Seijnor.  and  that  will  exalt  the  general  enthusiasm, 
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irith  Persia  and  Turkey  were  considered  of  sucli  para-   chap. 
mount  importance,  that  they  were  made  the  subject    ^^^^' 


of  a  special  message  to  the  Senate,  which  declared  i807. 
"  The  Emperor  of  Persia,  tormented,  as  Poland  was 
for  sixty  years,  by  the  intrigues  of  Russia,  is  animat- 
ed by  the  same  sentiments  as  the  Turks.  He  has  re- 
solved to  march  upon  the  Caucasus  to  defend  his  do- 
minions. Who  could  number  the  duration  of.  the 
vars,  the  number  of  campaigns,  which  would  be  re- 
quired one  day  to  repair  the  calamities  consequent 
upon  the  Kussians  obtaining  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople ?  Were  the  tiara  of  the  Greek  faith  raised  again, 
and  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
we  should  see  in  our  own  days  our  provinces  attacked 
hj  clouds  of  barbarians ;  and  if,  in  that  tardy  strug- 
gle, civilized  Europe  should  happen  to  fall,  our  culpa- 
ble indiflference  would  justly  excite  the  reproaches  of 
posterity,  and  would  become  a  subject  of  opprobrium 
in  history."  Memorable  words !  when  the  events 
which  subsequent  times  have  brought  about,  and  the  345^0! 
objects  of  political  apprehensions  in  our  own  time,  are  j^^p-  ''^ 
taken  into  view.^ 

The  residence  of  the  French  generals  and  ofiBcers 
at  Warsaw  appeared  a  perfect  Elysium  after  the  fa- iwightfui 
tigues  and  privations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  of  the 
The  society  of  that  capital  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  ^f|^^** 
the  most  agreeable  in  Europe,  from  the  extraordinary 
talents  and  accomplishments  of  the  women  of  rank  of 
which  it  is  composed.     No  person  can  have  mingled 

vkile  at  the  same  time  you  will  be  able  to  acquire  for  me  information 
vkich  may  prove  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  In  a  word.  General,  / 
OM  the  iincerf  friend  of  Turkey,  and  wish  to  do  it  all  the  good  in  my  power  ; 
let  that  principle  regulate  all  your  actions.  I  consider  the  Turkish  de- 
claration of  war  against  Russia  as  the  most  fortunate  circumstance 
which  could  possibly  haye  occurred  in  my  present  situation/'— -JoMim 
ii.  347-349. 
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CHAP,    in  those  delightful  circles  without  perceiving  that  the 
^^^^'    Polish  women  are  the  most  fascinating  in  Europe. 


1307.  Endowed  by  nature  with  an  ardent  temperament,  au 
affectionate  disposition,  and  an  exalted  imagination, 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  grace  and  coque- 
try which  constitute  the  charm  of  Parisian  beauty, 
and  yet  retain,  at  least  in  rural  situations,  the  domes- 
tic virtues  and  simplicity  of  manner  which  nurse  in 
infancy  the  national  character  of  the  Enghsh  people.* 
Speaking  every  language  in  Europe  with  incompa- 
rable facility — conversing  alternately  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Russian,  and  sometimes  English,  with 
the  accent  of  a  native — ^versed  in  the  literature  and 
history  of  all  these  countries,  and  yet  preferring  to  them 
all  the  ruins  of  their  own  wasted  land— enthusiastic 
in  their  patriotism,  and  yet  extended  in  their  views — 
with  hearts  formed  in  the  simplicity  of  domestic  life, 
minds  cultivated  during  the  solitude  of  rural  habita- 
tion, and  manners  polished  by  the  elegance  of  metro- 
politan society — ^they  approach  as  near  as  imagination 
can  figure  to  that  imaginary  standard  of  perfection 
which  constitutes  the  object  of  chivalrous  devotion. 
Melancholy  reflection !  that  the  greatest  charms  of 
society  should  be  co-existent  with  the  most  vicious  and 
destructive  national  institutions  ;  and  that  its  princi- 
obMrviT*^  pal  excellencies  should  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
tion.  miserable  and  distracted  customs  which  had  brought 
17.         '  the  Polish  nation  to  a  premature  dissolution  !^ 

*  This  observation  applies  to  the  character  of  the  female  part  of  the 
Polish  rural  nobility.  Those  who  haye  made  Warsaw  or  other  great 
capitals  their  habitual  residence,  have  too  often  contracted  the  vices  in- 
cident to  a  polished  and  corrupted  society. 

t  *'  It  may  with  truth  be  said/'  says  Savary,  "  that  the  Polish  women 
are  fitted  to  inspire  jealousy  to  the  most  accomplished  ladies  in  the 
civilized  world :  they  unite,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  manners  of  the 
groat  world,  a  depth  of  information  which  is  rarely  to  be  seen  even 
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If  such  are  the  attxactions  of  Warsaw,  even  to  a   chap. 
passing  traveller,  it  may  easily  be  believed  what  it  ap-    ^^^^' 


peared  to  the  French  officers  after  the  storms  of  Pul-    i807. 
tusk  and  Golymin.    From  all  parts  of  Prussian  Poland  Enthnsias- 
the  great  famiUes  flocked  to  her  capital,  and  soouuon^^e 
formed  a  society  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war,  ^^^ibh 
which  rivalled  any  in  Europe  in  splendour  and  attrac- women, 
tions.    Abandoning  themselves  without  reserve  to  the 
delightful  prospects  which  seemed  to  be  opening  on 
their  country,  the  Polish  women  saw  in  the  French 
officers  the  deliverers  of  Sarmatia,  the  invincible  allies 
who  were  to  restore  the  glories  of  the  Piasts  and  the 
Jagellons.     An  universal  enthusiasm  prevailed ;  fetes 
and  theatrical  amusements  succeeded  each  other  in 
varying   magnificence;    and,  following   the  general 
bent,  even  the  intellectual  breast  of  Napoleon  caught 
the  flame,  and  did  homage  to  charms  which,  attrac- 
tive at  all  times,  were,  in  that  moment  of  exultation, 
irresistible.     But  these  fairy  scenes  were  of   short 
duration ;    his  pleasures  never  for  a  moment  inter* 
fered  with  his  duties ;  he  was  indefatigable  in  prepa- 
ration during  the  short  interval  of  repose ;  and  war, 
in  its  most  terrible  form,  was  destined  soon  to  arouse 
all  from  this  transient  period  of  enchantment/  \^'^'  "^' 

When  the  French  were  put  into  cantonments  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  the  situation  of  the  Russian 

among  the  French  women,  and  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  what  is 
usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  accomplished  urban  society.  It 
▼ould  appear,  that  being  obliged  to  pass  more  than  half  the  year  on 
their  estates^  they  devote  themselves  to  reading  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion; and  thence  in  the  capitals,  where  they  go  to  pass  the  winter, 
they  so  frequently  appear  superior  to  all  their  rivals." — Savary,  iii.  17. 
*'  I  did  not  require  to  learn/'  says  Duroc,  "  that  the  Polish  women 
are  the  most  agreeable  in  Europe ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  arrived  in  Po- 
land that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  their  charms. 
The  attractions  of  Warsaw  are  indescribable.  It  contains  several  agree- 
able circles— one  charming." — Letter  of  Duroc  to  Junot,  Deo.  17,  1806  ; 
D*Abrante8,  ix.  360. 
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CHAP,   army  was  sucb,  that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
^^^^*    commander.     Kamenskoi  retired  far  to  the  rear  to 


1807.  Grodno,  where  he  went  out  in  his  shirt  to  the  streets, 
and  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  mental  derangement. 
Kamen-  Buxhowdcu  couuiianded  his  own  corps,  while  Benning- 
mad,  and  scu  did  the  samo  with  his ;  and  the  jealousy  of  each 
miTm"^  of  ^^^^^  officers  for  a  time  prevented  the  one  from 
sumes  the  obevinff  the  commands  of  the  other  :  but  at  length  the 

command.  •'.°  n      t       ^  i  j 

He  ad-  appoHitmcnt  of  the  latter  to  the  supreme  conmiana 
^^t  restored  unity  to  the  operations  of  the  army.  Fortu- 
Beraa-  natcly  for  the  Russians,  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and  the  interval  of  fifteen  leagues,  which  separated 
them  from  the  enemy,  prevented  them  from  suffering 
under  this  division  of  council  j  and  when  Benningsen 
assumed  the  command,  he  resolved  to  continue  the 
design  of  Buxhowden,  and,  instead  of  allowing  the 
army  to  repose  in  its  cantonments,  commence  an  offen- 
sive movement  with  the  whole  army  against  the 
French  left  under  Bernadotte  and  Ney,  which  had 
extended  itself  so  far  as  to  menace  Konigsberg,  the 
second  city  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  the  capital 
of  the  old  part  of  the  monarchy.  Many  reasons  re- 
commended this  course.  It  was  evident  that  Napo- 
leon would  turn  to  the  best  account  the  breathing 
time  afforded  him  in  winter  quarters.  His  army 
would  be  recruited  and  strengthened,  his  cavalry  re- 
mounted, his  magazines  replenished  on  the  Vistula ; 
the  fortresses  at  its  mouth  were  already  observed; 
and  when  the  mild  season  returned  in  May,  there 
was  every  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  be  as  solidly 
established  ou  the  line  of  that  river  by  the  capture  of 
OM^"'  Colberg,  Graudentz,  and  Dantzic,  as  it  was  now  on  the 
Dum.  xvii.  Oder  and  in  Silesia  by  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses 
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jom'.  ii.      of  that  province.     And  the  situation  of  Bernadotte 

m.^ie,  27^  ^^^^  N^y?  who  had  extended  their  cantonments  beyond 

what  was  either  necessary  or  prudent,   and   such  as 
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almost  to  indicate  an  oflfensive  intention,  suggested  a   chap. 
hope,  that  by  a  rapid  movement  their  corps  might  be    ^^^^' 


isolated  and  destroyed  before  the  bulk  of  t^ie  Grand    isOT. 
Army,  grouped  round  Warsaw,  could  advance  to  their 
relief. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  Russian  army, 
seventy-five  thousand  strong,  with  five  hundred  pieces  Rapid  ad- 
of  cannon,  was  everywhere  put  in  motion,  crossed  the^^^g. 
Narew,  and  marched  upon  the  Bohr.     The  corps  of "*^*^ 
Benningsen  and  Buxhowden,  so  long  separated,  effect-  Konigt- 
ed  a  junction  at  Biala  on  the  14th  January  :  and  on*^**^* 
the  ISth  headquarters  were  established  at  that  place,  jan.  is. 
Essen  was  left  with  one  division  on  the  Narew  to  mark 
this  forward  movement  j  and  there  he  was  soon  after 
joined  by  the  divisions  from  Moldavia.     This  great 
assemblage  of  force  was  the  more  formidable  that  it 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  enemy,  being  completely 
concealed  by  the  great  Forest  of  Johansberg  and  the 
numerous  chain  of  lakes,  intersected  by  woods,  which 
lie  between  Arys  in  East  Prussia,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Vistula.     Rapidly  advancing,  after  its  coliunns 
were  united,  the  Russian  army  moved  forward  between 
the  lakes  of  Sperding  and  Lowenthin ;  and  on  the 
17th  headquarters  were  established  &t  Rhein  in  East 
Prussia.     Meanwhile  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  forty  Jan.  17. 
squadrons  under  Prince  Gallitzin,  pushed  on  for  the 
Alle,  on  the  roads  leading  to  Konigsberg,  and  Bischop- 
stein :  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  surprised 
and  defeated  the  light  horse  of  Marshal  Ney,  which  jan.  19. 
had  advanced  in  pursuit  of  Lestocq  to  Schippenhal, 
within  ten  leagues  of  Konigsberg.     Thus  on  the  20th  Jan- »o. 
January,  the  Russian  army,  perfectly  concentrated,  1  ^ii^n^ 
and  in  admirable  order,  was  grouped  in  the  middle  <^f  5^;^;^^i^ 
East  Prussia,  and  was  within  six  marches  of  the  Lower  295, 302. 
Vistula/  where  it  might  either  raise  the  blockade  oi^^^ 
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CHAP.   Dantzic  and  Graudentz,  or  fall  with  a  vast  superiority 
of  force  upon  Bemadotte  or  Ney,  still  slumbering  in 


1807.    undisturbed  security  in  their  cantonments. 

Had  Benningsen  been  aware  of  the  scattered  con- 
He  rar-  dition  of  Marshal  Ney's  corps,  he  might,  by  the  ad- 
^^  mission  of  the  French  military  historians,  have  de- 
^^^"^  stroyed  the  whole  before  it  could  by  jpossibility  have 
been  united  and  put  in  a  condition  to  give  battle.  As 
it  was,  great  numbers  of  his  detached  bodies  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Marshal  in 
first,  by  his  senseless  incursions,  attracting  the  enemy, 
and  then,  by  his  undue  dispersion,  exposing  himself 
to  their  attacks,  drew  down  a  severe  reproof  from  Na- 
poleon.* But  a  glance  at  the  map  must  be  sufficient 
to  shew  that  great  and  decisive  success  was  at  this 
moment  within  the  grasp  of  the  Russian  General ; 
and  that  if,  instead  of  making  a  long  circuit  to  reach 
the  head  of  Marshal  Xey's  corps,  scattered  over  a 
space  of  eighteen  leagues,  and  drive  it  back  upon  its 
line  of  retreat  towards  Warsaw,  he  had  boldly  thrown 
himself,  three  days  earlier,  upon  its  flank,  he  would 
have  separated  it  from  the  centre  of  the  army,  and 
driven  both  it  and  Bemadotte  to  a  disastrous  retreat 
into  the  ansrle  formed  bv  the  Vistula  and  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  movement  of  Benningsen  to  the  head  of 
Ney's  column,  however,  having  prevented  this,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Bemadotte,  who  had  received 
inteUig^ice  of  his  approach,  and  had  rapidly  concen- 
trated his  corps  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Elbing  at 

*  He  sextm^lr  blamed  Uic  HarsKml  **  for  harhi^.  br  an  inconsidermte 
moTement,  attracted  Uie  enemv,  and  eren  endeaTx>iu«d  to  ^igage  Mar- 
clial  Somlt,  who  declined  to  follow  kirn,  in  the  same  expedition.  Ton 
wiU  immediatelT  resume  the  winter  qnarters  pt^scribed  for  roar  corps, 
and  take  adrantage  of  them  to  gir^t  nwt  to  roar  eaTmlir,  and  repair,  the 
best  war  ron  can,  the  fanlt  von  hare  committed.*'— Dnt.  xviL  3©3. 
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MoHRUXGEN.     Meanwhile  the  Russian  army  con-   chap. 
tinned  its  advance;  on  the  22d,  headquarters  were    ^^^^' 
established  at  Bischopstein,  and  the  Cossacks  pushed    i807. 
on  to  Heilberg ;  and  on  the  same  day,  a  severe  action  jan. ». 
took   place  at  Lecberg,   from  whence  the  French 
cavalry,  under  Colbert,  were  driven  in  the  direction  of 
AUenstein.     Ney,  now  seriously  alarmed,  dispatched 
couriers  in  all  directions  to  collect  his  scattered  divi-,j)„j^  ^^^y^ 
sions,  and  on  the  23d  resumed  his  headquarters  at2»7,307. 
Neidenberg,  extending  his  troops  by  the  left  towards  sss. 
Gilgenberg  to  lend  assistance  to  Bemadotte.^  m,^' 

Bemadotte,  informed  by  despatches  from  all  quar- 
ters of  this  formidable  irruption  into  his  cantonments, 
was  rapidly  concentrating  his  troops  at  Mohrungen, 
when  Benningsen,  with  greatly  superior  forces,  fell 
upon  him.     The  French  troops,  eighteen  thousand 
strong,  were  posted  in  rugged  ground  at  Georgenthal, 
two  miles  in  front  of  that  town.     General  Makow  at-  P*™**  ^ 
tacked  them  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Russians,  tacked 
before  sufficient  forces  had  come  up,  and  after  a  san-J|^^^ 
guinary  conflict,  in  which  the  eagle  of  the  9th  French  J*!^^^ 
regiment  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  andcuity. 
finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  suffered 
the  penalty  of  his  rashness  by  being  repulsed  toM^rds 
Leibstadt.     In  this  bloody  affair  both  parties  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  and  the  Russian 
general,  Aurepp,  was  killed.     It  was  the  more  to  be 
Fretted  that  this  premature  attack  had  been  made, 
as^  Lestocq  was  at  the  moment  at  Wormditt,  or  five 
leagues  distant  on  the  right;    Gallitzen,  with  five 
thousand  horse,  at  AU-Reichau,  at  the  same  distance 
on  the  left ;  Osterman  Tolstoy  at  Heiligenthal,  and 
Sacken  at  Elditten,  all  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, so  that,  by  a  concentration  of  these  forces,  the 
whole  French  corps  might  with  ease  have  been  made 
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CHAP,   prisoners.     As  it  was,  Prince  Michael  Dolgorucki, 
who  had  been  detached  by  Prince  Gallitzin  towards 


1807.    Mohrungen,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  fire  heard 

in  that  direction,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  Bernadotte's 

corps,  penetrated  into  the  town,  made  several  hundred 

prisoners,  and  captured  all  his  private  baggage,  among 

which,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  were  found,  as  in  the 

iis.^wli-  d®^  ^f  ^  common  freebooter,  silver  plate,  bearing  the 

wn,  85.      arms  of  almost  all  the  states  in  Germany,  10,000  du- 

307, 310.    cats,  recently  levied  for  his  own  private  use,  and  2500 

3^™'  ^'      for  that  of  his  staff,  from  the  town  of  Elbing.^ 

The  narrow  escape,  both  of  Ney  and  Beniadotte, 
Graudentz  ffom  total  destruction  in  consequence  of  this  bold 
lirllw  *^'  and  vigorous  enterprise,  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in 
French      the  French  army.     The  latter  fell  back  rapidly  to- 
driy^"^    wards  Thorn  on  the  Lower  Vistula,  by  Deutch-Eylau, 
S?R^-    s^^^rely  pressed  by  the  Cossacks,  who  almost  totally 
•ians.         destroyed  his  rearguard,  and  made  many  thousand 
prisoners.     Headquarters  were  advanced  by  Benning- 
sen  on  the  26th  to  Mohrungen,  where  they  remained, 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  troops,  till  the  2d  Feb- 
ruary.    Taking  advantage  of  the  aid  thus  obtained, 
the  brave  and  active  Lestocq  succeeded  in  raising  the 
blockade  of  Graudentz,  the  key  to  the  Lower  Vistula, 
and  throwing  in  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, which  enabled  that  important  fortress  to  hold 
out  through  all  the  succeeding  campaign.     The  whole 
French  left  wing  raised  their  cantonments,  and  fell 
back  in  haste,  and  with  gi'eat  loss,  towards  the  Lower 
»Wiiaon,    Vistula;  and  the  alarm,  spread  as  far  as  Warsaw, 
Dum.  xvii.  gave  the  most  effectual  refutation  of  the  false  ac- 
^'  ^xf    counts  published  in  the  bulletins  of  the  successive  de- 
116,116.    feats  of  the  Russian  army.^"*     At  the  same  time  in- 

*  ''  In  Bemadotte'8  bnggage,  taken  at  Mohrungen,  were  found  curi- 
ous proofs  of  the  arrangements  for  stage  effect  and  false  intelligence^ 
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telligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  Russian   chap. 
divisions  from  the  army  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Narew '_^ 


and  the  Bug,  "where  they  formed  a  junction  with  Gene-    1807. 
ral  Essen,  and  raised  the  enemy^s  force  in  that  quar- 
ter to  thirty  thousand  men. 

These  untoward  events  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  who  had  never  contem- Dwigeroui 
plated  a  renewal  of  active  operations  till  his  rein-^^\'J^*^ 
forcements  from  the  Rhine  had  arrived  at  headquar- 
ters, and  the  return  of  the  mild  season  had  enabled 
him  to  resume  hostilities  without  the  excessive  hard- 
ships to  which  his  troops,  during  the  later  stages  of 
the  campaign,  had  been  exposed.  The  cold  was  still 
extreme:  the  Vistula  and  the  Narew  were  charged 
with  enormous  blocks  of  floating  ice,  which  daily 
threatened  to  break  down  the  bridges  over  them; 
the  earth  was  covered  with  snow,  the  heavens  exhi- 
bited that  serene  deep-blue  aspect  which  indicated  a 
long  continuance  of  intense  frost :  magazines  there 
were  none  in  the  country  which  was  likely  to  become 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  though  the  highly  cultivated 
territory  of  Old  Prussia  oflfered  as  great  resources  as 
any  of  its  extent  in  Europe^  for  an  invading  army, 

made  by  all  the  officers  of  the  "French  army,  from  the  Emperor  down- 
wards. An  order  was  there  found,  g:iying  the  most  minute  directions 
for  the  reception  of  Napoleon  at  Warsaw,  with  all  the  stations  and 
crossings  where  '  Viye  TEmpereur'  was  to  be  shouted;  and  official  de- 
spatches of  all  the  actions  of  the  campaign  in  which  Bemadotte  had 
been  engaged,  for  publication,  and  private  despatches  giving  the  facts 
as  they  really  occurred,  for  the  Emperor's  secret  perusal.  These  papers 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  General  Benningsen's  family." — Wilson's 
Poliih  Campaiftn,  H6,—NoU, 

*  The  territory  of  Old  Prussia  is  not  naturaUy  more  fertile  than  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Poland,  but  nevertheless  it  is  as  rich  and  culti- 
vated as  they  are  steril  and  neglected.  On  one  side  of  the  frontier 
line  is  to  be  seen  numerous  and  opulent  cities,  smiling  well-cultivated 
fields,  comfortable  hamlets,  and  an  industrious  and  contented  popula- 
lion;  on  the  other,  endless  forcbU  of  pine,  wretched  villages,  a  do- 
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CHAP,    yet  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  it  could  main- 
^^^'    tain,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  enormous  masses 


1807.  ^^^  would  speedily  be  assembled  on  its  surface.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  deliberation;  matters  were 
pressing ;  the  right  of  Benningsen  was  now  approach- 
ing the  Lower  Vistula,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Russian 
army  would  raise  the  blockade  of  Dantzic,  and,  rest- 

»Duiii  xxii^^o  ^^  *'^^*  ^'^^ti'^ss  ^s  a  base  from  whence  inexhaus- 
322, 324.  tible  supplies  of  all  sorts  might  be  obtained  by  sea, 
354.    '      would  bid  defiance  to  all  his  eflPorts.^ 

It  was  in  such  a  crisis  that  the  extraordinary  acti- 

vigour  of  vity  and  indefatigable  perseverance  of  Napoleon  ap- 

in*awwm^    pcared  most  conspicuous.     Instantly  perceiving  that 

^^  ^"    active  operations  must  be.  resumed  even  at  that  rude 

season,  he  dispatched  orders  from  the  23d  to  the  27th 

January,  for  the  assembling  of  all  his  army ;  and  as, 

Jan.  23.     with  the  exception  of  Bemadotte  and  Ney,  they  all 

lay  in  cantonments  not  extending  over  more  than 

twenty  leagues,  this  was  neither  a  tedious  nor  a  dif- 

ficidt  operation.     Bernadotte  was  enjoined  to  assemble 

around  Osterode,  Lefebvre  at  Thorn  to  observe  Dant- 

zic,  Soult  at  Pragnitz,  Davoust  at  Pultusk,  Ney  at 

Neidenberg,  Bessieres  and  Murat  at  Warsaw  with  the 

imperial  guard  and  cavalry :  though  breathing  only 

victory  in  his  proclamations  to  his  troops,  he  in  reality 

was  making  every  preparation  for  defeat;  Lefebvre 

received  orders  to  collect  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal, 

without  any  regard  to  the  blockade  of  Dantzic,  in 

order  to  secm'e  the  fortress  and  bridge  of  Thorn,  the 

plorablo  agriculture;  squalid  huts  beside  a  few  gorgeous  palaces. 
Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  vicious  and  ruinous  political 
institutions  which  have  prevailed  amidst  the  mingled  anarchy,  tyranny, 
and  democracy  of  Old  Poland.  This  difference,  so  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers, repeatedly  attracted  the  attention  even  of  the  military  followers 
of  the  French  army.  See  Segur,  Camp,  d€  Ruukj  i.  127^  and  Jomini, 
21.  354. 
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direct  line  of  retreat  across  the  Vistula  from  the   chap. 
theatre  of  war,  while  Lannes  was  disposed  as  a  reserve    ^^^^- 


on  the  right,  and  Augereau  on  the  left  bank  of  that    1307. 
river.     On  the  27th,  orders  were  given  to  all  the^ 
columns  to  march,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  322, 325. 
30th  the  Emperor  set  out  from  Warsaw/  *  wT/sw. 

Following  his  usual  plan  of  marching  with  the  bulk 
of  his  forces,  so  as  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  Napoleon 
during  his  advance.  Napoleon  marched  towards  Al-foji^ie 
lenstein,  where  ho  arrived  on  the  2d  February  with  ^  ^ 
the  corps  of  Soult,  Augereau,  and  Ney,  while  Davoustsen. 
was,  at  a  short  distance  still  further  on  his  right,  at 
Wartenberg.      Already  he  had  interposed  between 
Benningsen  and  Russia ;  the  only  line  of  retreat  which 
lay  open  to  that  officer  was  to  the  north-east,  in  the 
direction  of  Konigsberg  and  the  Niemen.     The  Rus- 
sian army  was  stationed  between  the  Passarge  and  the 
Alle,  from  Gu£Fstadt  and  Heilsberg  on  the  latter  river, 
to  Leibstadt  and  Wormditt  in  the  neighbom'hood  of 
the  former;  but  these  movements  of  Napoleon  in- 
duced Benningsen  to  concentrate  his  divisions  and 
move  them  to  the  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  Spiegel- 
berg  and  the  Alle,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  February,  in  J***- 1  *»d 
order  to  preserve  his  communications  with  the  Rus- 
dan  frontier.    The  whole  troops  assembled  in  order  of  Feb.  3. 
battle  on  the  following  day,  in  a  strong  position  on 
the  heights  of  Jonkowo,  covering  the  great  road  from 
Allenstein  to  Leibstadt,  its  right  resting  on  the  vil- 
lage of  Mondtken.     Napoleon  instantly  directed  Da- 

*  The  orders  given  by  Napoleon  to  aU  the  marshals  and  chief  officers 
of  bis  army  on  this  trying  emergency,  may  be  considered  as  a  master- 
piece of  military  skill  aoid  foresight,  and  deserve  especial  attention  from 
all  wbo  desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted  either  with  his  extraor- 
dinary activity  and  resources,  or  the  multiplied  cares  which,  on  such 
sil  occasion,  devolve  on  a  commandcr-in-chie^  —  See  the  whole  in 
DcsiAS,  xviL  330-374  ;  Piices  Jvit, 
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CHAP,    voust  to  march  from  Warteuberg  to  Spiegelberg  with 

^^^^'    his  whole  corps,  in  order  to  get  entirely  round  the  left 

1807.    flS'^k  of  the  Russians  in  this  position  and  attack  them 

» Wilson,    in  rear,  while  Soult  received  orders  to  force  the  bridge 

jom^  n.      of  Bergfried,  by  which  their  retreat  and  communicar 

^^    ^..  tions  lay  across  the  AUe/ 

330, 340. '      It  was  all  over  with  the  Russians  if  these  orders 
whodis-    had  been  carried  into  full  execution  without  their 
©overs  his   being  aware  how  completely  they  were  in  course  of 
faUs  back,  being  encircled ;  but  by  a  fortunate  accident  the  des- 
patches to  Bernadotte,  annomicing  the  design,   and 
enjoining  him  to  draw  Benningsen  on  towards  the 
Lower  Vistula,  had  previously  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cossacks,  and  made  that  general  aware  of  his 
danger ;  he  immediately  dispatched  orders  to  the  offi- 
cer at  Bergfried  to  hold  the  bridge  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, which  was  so  gallantly  obeyed,  that  though  Soult 
assailed  it  with  all  his  corps,  and  it  was  taken  and 
Feb.  3.      retaken  several  times,  yet  it  finally  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.     The  situation  of  Benning- 
sen, however,  was  still  very  critical ;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  avoid  being  turned  in  presence 
of  very  superior  forces,  and  by  his  lateral  movement 
from  Mohrungen  he  had  become  entirely  separated 
from  Lestocq,  who  saw  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
being  cut  off  and  destroyed  by  the  superior  forces  of 
Bernadotte.      Fortunately,  however,  from  the  des- 
patches being  intercepted,  that  Marshal  remained  en- 
tirely ignorant,  both  of  what  was  expected  from  him, 
and  of  the  great  advantages  which  remained  in  his 
j>ower;  and  Lestocq,  without  being  disquieted,  was 
1  wibon,    enabled  to  check  his  advance  and  make  preparations 
89, 92.       for  a  retreat,  which  was  i>resented  to  him  from  Frevs- 

Jom.  II.  111111  -1  .  ^ 

365, 356.    tadt,  where  he  had  been  covering  the  revictualling  of 
»?^349."'  Ciraudentz,  by  Deutcli-Eylau,  Ostcrodc,^  Mohrungen 
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to  Leibstadt,  while  Benningsen  himself,  on  the  night   chap. 
of  the  3d,  broke  up  from  Juukowo^  and  retired  in  the    ^^^^' 


same  direction.  1807. 

By  daybreak  the  French  army,  headed  by  Murat 
widi  his  numerous  and  terrible  dragoons,  were  in  mo-  ^be 
tioQ  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  and  as  the  Russians  had  panue  the 
been  much  retarded  during  the  night  by  the  passage  of  ^J!^' 
so  many  pieces  of  cannon  and  waggons  through  the^^^*/^ 
narrow  streets  of  Junkowo,  they  soon  came  up  with 
their  rearguard.  By  overwhelming  numbers  the  Rus-  Feb.  4. 
dans  were  at  length  forced  from  the  bridge  of  Berg- 
fried;  but  they  rallied  in  the  village,  and,  forming 
barricades  with  tumbrils,  waggons,  and  chariots,  ef- 
fectually checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy  until  the 
carriages  in  the  rear  had  got  clear  through,  when  they 
retired,  obstinately  contesting  every  inch  of  ground, 
which  they  did  with  such  elBTect  that  the  French  lost 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  pursuit,  without  inflicting 
a  greater  loss  on  their  adversaries.  Nor  were  any 
cannon  or  chariots  taken — a  striking  proof  of  the 
orderly  nature  of  the  retreat,  and  the  heroism  with 
which  the  rearguard  performed  its  duty,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  Napoleon,  with  eighty  thousand  men, 
thundered  in  close  pursuit ;  and  that,  from  the  state  of 
the  roads,  the  march,  which  had  been  ordered  upon 
three  lines,  could  take  place  on  two  only.  Soult  and 
Davoust  continued  to  manoeuvre,  in  order  to  turn  the 
Russian  left,  while  Murat  and  Ney  pressed  their  rear- 
guard. On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  Russians  retired  Feb.  s. 
to  Frauendorf,  where  they  stood  firm  next  day.  But 
this  continued  retreat  in  presence  of  the  enemy  was 
now  beginning  to  be  attended  with  bad  effects,  both 
upon  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  soldiers.  The  Rus- 
fflan  commissariat  was  then  wretched;  magazines  there 
were  none  in  the  country  which  was  now  the  theatre 
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CHAP,   of  war ;  and  the  soldiers,  when  worn  out  with  a  night 
^^*    march  over  frozen  snow,  had  no  means  of  obtaining 


1807. 


»  WiUon, 
99,94. 
Jom.  ii. 


subsistence  but  by  prowling  about  to  discover  and  dig 
up  the  little  stores  which  the  peasants  had  buried  for 
the  use  of  their  families.  The  men  every  where  lay 
on  the  bare  ground  in  intense  frost,  with  no  other  bed 
but  the  snow,  and  no  covering  but  their  great-coats, 
which  were  now  little  better  than  rags.  They  were 
not  as  yet  inured  to  retire  before  the  enemy ;  and  the 
murmur  against  any  further  retreat  was  so  loud,  that 
Benningsen  resolved  to  fall  back  only  to  a  chosen  field 
of  battle ;  and,  upon  examining  the  map,  that  of 
Preussich-E  YLAU  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  No 
sooner  was  this  announced  to  the  troops  than  their 
discontents  were  appeased,  the  hardships  of  the  night 
marches  were  forgotten,  and  from  the  joyful  looks  of 
the  men  it  would  rather  have  been  supposed  they  were 
marching  to  tranquil  winter  quarters,  than  the  most 

806.  Dam.  desperate   struggle  which  had  occurred  in   modem 

362.         times.^ 

Severe  actions,  however,  awaited  these  brave  men 
ere  they  reached  the  theatre  of  final  conflict.  On  the 
night  of  the  5th   the  army  moved  to  Landsberg, 

comUtof  where  the  troops  from  Heilsberg  joined  them,  not- 
withstanding a  bloody  combat  with  Marshal  Davoust 
On  the  following  day,  the  rear-guard,  under  Bagrar 
thion,  posted  between  Hoff  and  that  town,  was  assail- 
ed with  the  utmost  vehemence  by  Murat,  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry  and  the  principal  part  of  the  corps  of 
Soult  and  Augereau.  The  approach  of  these  formid- 
able masses,  and  the  imposing  appearance  of  their  ca- 
valry, as  well  as  the  balls  which  began  to  fall  from 
the  French  batteries,  occasioned  great  confusion  among 
the  cannon  and  carriages  in  the  streets  of  the  town. 
But  with  such  resolution  did  the  rear-guard  maintain 


Landi 
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tlielr  position,  that  though  they  sustained  a  heavy  loss,    chap. 
the  enemy  were  kept  at  hay  till  night  closed  the  car-    ^^^^' 
nage,  and  relieved  the  Russian  general  from  the  an-    i807. 
xieties  consequent  on  so  critical  a  situation  in  presence 
of  such  enormous  forces  of  the  enemy.    Two  hattalions 
of  Russians  were  trampled  under  foot  in  the  course  of 
the  day  or  cut  down,  chiefly  by  one  of  their  own  regi- 
ments of  horse  dashing  over  them,  when  broken  and 
flying  from  Murat^s  dragoons.     Benningsen  upon  this 
supported  the  rear-guard  by  several  brigades  of  fresh 
troops,  and  the  combat  continued  with  various  success 
\i\l  night,  when  both  armies  bivouacked  in  presence  of 
each  other ;  that  of  the  French  on  the  heights  of  Hoff, 
that  of  the  Russians  on  those  which  lie  in  front  of 
Landsberg,  and  the  little  stream  of  the  Stein  separat- 
ing their  outposts  from  each  other.     In  this  untoward 
affair  the  Russians  sustained  a  loss  of  2500  men, 
among  whom  was  Prince  Gallitzin,  whose  chivalrous 
courage  had  already  endeared  him  to  the  army ;  but 
the  French  were  weakened  by  nearly  as  great  a  num- 
bei^     During  the  night  the  whole  army  again  broke 
up,  and,  without  further  molestation,  reached  Preus- 
nch-Eylau  at  seven  the  next  morning,  when  it  passed  g^^^^"' 
through  the  town,  and  moved  quietly  to  the  appointed  wii«on, 
ground  for  the  battle  on  the  other  side,  where  it  arrived  jom.  ii. 
by  noonday.  f^l  7. 

This  rapid  concentration  and  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sians isolated  the  Prussian  corps  of  Lestocq,  and  gave  combat  of 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  mis^ht  be  cut  off  by  the  ^^j^'^f^** 

o  •'  and  retreat 

saperior  forces  of  Bemadotte  or  Ney,  who  were  now  of  Lestocq. 
pressing  on  it  on  all  sides.     But  the  skilful  movements 
of  the  Prussian  general  extricated  him  from  a  most 
perilous  situation.     On  the  6th,  he  set  out  from  Moh-  ^^^^  ^' 
rungen,  and  his  horse  encountered  the  cavalry  of  Mu- 
rat  near  Deppen,  while  the  head  of  the  column  of  in- 
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CHAP,   fantry  was  at  the  same  time  charged  by  Ney,  who  had 
'_  crossed  the  Passarge  to  intercept  his  progress  near 


1807.    Waltersdorf.     The  heroic  resistance  of  the  advanced 
guard,  only  three  thousand  strong,  gave  time  for  the 
main  body  to  change  the  line  of  its  march,  and  escape 
in  the  direction  of  Schlodein ;  but  it  proved  fatal  to 
itself,  as  almost  the  whole  were  slain  or  made  prison- 
ers, with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.     The  firm  counte- 
nance of  the  cavalry,  however,  defeated  all  the  efforts 
of  Murat,  who  in  vain  charged  them  repeatedly  with 
six  thousand  horse,  and  after  baffling  all  his  attacks, 
they  retired  leisurely,  and  in  the  best  order,  covering 
the  march  of  the  infantry  all  the  way  ;  crossed  the 
» Jom.  II.    Passarge  at  Spandau,  and  arrived  on  the  7th  in  safety 
iSm^r^'i  ^^  Hussehnen  in   the  neighbomhood  of  Preussich- 
362, '353/  Eylau.i 

Thus,  after  sustaining  incredible  hardships,  and  un- 
dergoing serious  dangers,  the  whole  Russian  army  was 
at  length  concentrated  in  one  field  of  battle,  and  about 
to  measure  its  strength  with  the  enemy.  It  was  re- 
duced, by  the  fatigues  and  losses  of  this  winter  c^n- 
paign,  to  sixty-five  thousand  men,  assembled  around 
Relative  Eylau,  to  which,  if  ten  thousand  be  added  as  Lestocq's 
both  •ide%  division,  which  might  be  expected  to  co-operate  in  the 
approaching  action,  the  whole  amount  that  could  be  re- 
lied on  for  the  shock  was  seventy-five  thousand,  with 
460  pieces  of  cannon.  The  French,  after  deducting  the 
losses  of  this  dreadful  warfare,  exclusive  of  Bemadotte, 
who  did  not  arrive  on  the  ground  for  two  days  after, 
could  still  bring  eighty-five  thousand  men  into  the  field, 
including  nearly  sixteen  thousand  horse ;  but  they  had 
not  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.* 


*  The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Dumas  of  the  troops  presen 
under  arms,  in  January  1807>  under  Napoleon  on  the  Vistula: — 
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Thus  the  two  armies  were  nearly  equal — the  French    chap. 

superiority  in  numbers,  and  especially  in  cavalry,  be- ^ 

ing  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  which  the  Rus-    1307. 
sians  had  in  that  important  arm,  the  artillery.    Their 
spirit  and  courage  were  at  the  same  level ;  for  if  the 
French  could  recall  with  deserved  pride  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  campaign,  and  a  long  course  of 
almost  unbroken  victories,  the  Russians,  on  their  side, 
had  the  triumphs  of  Suwarrow  in  Turkey,  Poland,  and 
the  Italian  plains,  to  commemorate  :  and  if  the  former 
was  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  a  revolution,  converted 
bj  consunmiate  genius  into  that  of  military  conquest, 
the  latter  were  buoyant  with  the  rising  energy  of  an » ixun. 
empire,  whose  frontiers  had  never  yet  receded  before  ^^J^*  ^g* 
the  standards  of  an  enemy .^  09. 

The  Russian  rearguard,  ten  thousand  strong,  under  • 


• 

Infantry  and  Artillery. 

CaTalry. 

Imperial  Ghiard  under  Beesieres, 

9109 

3829 

■                                     Oadinoty 

6046 

First  Corps,  Bemadotte, 

18,073 

950 

Third    do.     Dayoosty 

19,000 

757 

Fonrtlido.    Boalt,    • 

26,329 

1495 

Fifth     do.    Lannesy 

16,720 

1399 

Sixth    do.     Ney,      . 

15,158 

881 

Cayalrjdo.    Marat,  . 

753      • 

14,868 

Total  on  the  Vistula, 

109,238 

20,3M) 

Detached,  yiz.,  Mortier,  in  Pomeran: 

la,      15,868 

1254 

IITIA. 

in  Silesia, 

18,232 

2207 

23,248 
a,           6898 

547 

689 

^^^*  vp 

Total,  173,464  25,047 

If  from  this  mass  of  109,238  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry,  there  be 
deducted  18,000  absent,  under  Bemadotte,  16,000  under  Lannes,  and 
10,000  lost  or  left  behind  daring  the  march  from  Warsaw,  there  will 
remain,  on  their  own  shewing,  85,000  in  line  at  Eylau,  and  that  agrees 
nearly  with  Sir  Bobert  Wilson's  estimate.— Dumas,  toI.  xviii.  592 ; 

WiLSOK,  99. 
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CHAP.    Bagrathiou,  was  leisurely  retiring  towards  Eylau,  and 
^^^^'    at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  that  village. 


1807.  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  French  infantry.  The 
Bloody  Russians  were  at  first  compelled  to  give  way,  but  the 
M^^d'  ^^  Petersburg  dragoons,  whose  rout  had  occasioned 
Eyiau  the  s«eh  damage  to  their  own  comrades  on  the  preceding 
the  uatue!  day,  cmulous  to  wipe  away  their  disgrace,  assailed  the 
enemy  so  opportunely  in  flank,  when  emerging  from 
the  tumult  of  the  charge,  that  they  instantly  cut  to 
pieces  two  battalions,  and  made  prize  of  their  eagles. 
Disconcerted  by  this  check,  the  French  gave  no  further 
molestation  to  the  Russian  rearguard,  which  retired 
Feb.  7.  iuto  Eylau.  By  a  mistake,  however,  the  division 
destined  to  occupy  that  important  station  evacuated 
it,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  army ;  and  though  Ben- 
ningsen  instantly  ordered  it  to  be  re-occupied  by  fresh 
troops,  the  French  had,  meanwhile,  entered  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  assailing  division,  under  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  had  a  rude  contest  to  encounter  in  endeavour- 
ing to  regain  the  lost  ground.  By  vast  exertions, 
however,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
enemy  :  the  French  again  returned  in  greater  force ; 
the  combat  continued  with  the  utmost  fury  till  long 
after  sunset;  fresh  reinforcements  came  up  to  the 
Russians ;  twice  Barclay  carried  the  village  after  dark, 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  houses,  and  he  was  as  often 
expelled  by  the  enthusiastic  valour  of  the  French; 
when  at  length  driven  out  of  the  town,  which,  from 
lying  in  a  hollow,  and  being  commanded  on  all  sides, 
was  no  longer  tenable  after  the  enemy  had  brought 
up  their  heavy  artillery,  that  gallant  conunander,  with 
this  heroic  rearguard,  intrenched  himself  in  the  church 
and  churchyard,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  by  the 
road  ou  issuing  from  the  town  on  the  other  side,  and 
there  maintained  a  sanguinary  resistance  till  past  ten 
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at  oighty  when  he  was  severely  wounded.     Then  the   chap. 
object  of  the  strife  having  heen  gained  hy  the  heavy    ^^^^' 


artillery  having  all  arrived  by  the  road  of  Schloditten,    1807. 
and  taken  up  its  position  on  the  field  of  battle  behind '  wumm, 
the  village,  the  unconquered  Russians  were  withdrawn  loof*  jo«. 
from   the  churchyard,  which,  with  its  blood-stained  ^^- ^^* 
graves,  and  corpse-cased  slopes,  remained  in  the  hands  zvu.  e,  s. 
of  Napoleon.^  f^-  "^ 

Never  in  the  history  of  war  did  two  armies  pass  a 
night  under  more  awfid  and  impressive  circumstances  Anxious 
than  the  rival  hosts  that  now  lay,  without  tent  or  co-  both  amiM 
Yering,  on  the  snowy  expanse  of  the  field  of  Eylau.  ^J^JlT 
The  close  vicinity  of  the  two  armies,  the  vast  multi-  bivouac 
tade  assembled  in  so  narrow  a  space,  intent  only  on 
mutual  destruction  ;  the  vital  interests  to  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  which  were  at  stake ;  the  wintry  wild- 
ness  of  the  scene,  cheered  only  by  the  watch-fires,  which 
threw  a  partial  glow  on  the  snow-clad  heights  around ; 
the  shivering  groups  who  in  either  army  lay  round 
the  blazing  fires,  chilled  by  girdles  of  impenetrable 
ice;  the  stem  resolution  of  the  soldiers  in  the  one 
array,  and  the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  those  in  the 
other ;  the  liberty  of  Europe  now  brought  to  the  issue 
of  one  dread  combat ;  the  glory  of  Russia  and  France 
dependent  on  the  efforts  of  the  mightiest  armament 
that  either  had  yet  sent  forth,  all  contributed  to  im- 
press a  feeling  of  extraordinary  solemnity,  which 
reached  the  most  inconsiderate  breast,  oppressed  the 
mind  with  a  feeling  of  anxious  thought,  and  kept  un- 
closed many  a  wearied  eyelid  in  both  camps,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  fatigues  of  the  preceding 
days.  But  no  sooner  did  the  dawn  break,  and  the 
quick  rattle  of  musketry  from  the  outposts  commence, 
than  these  gloomy  presentiments  were  dispelled,  and 
all  arose  from  their  icy  beds  with  no  other  feelings  [^J'^^*"^^ 
but  those  of  joyous  confidence  and  mihtary  ardour.^     ii.  i^««. 
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CHAP.        The  evacuation  of  Eylau  on  the  preceding  night, 
^^^^'    had  led  Napoleon  to  suppose  that  the  enemy  were 


1807.    ^^*  ^  S^^^  battle  on  the  succeeding  day ;  and,  over- 
Deeerip-     whelmed  with  the  extraordinary  fatigues  he  had  un- 
field  ^^*  dergone  since  leaving  Warsaw,    during  which  time 
battle,  and  i^q  j^^d  been  occupied  in  business  or  marching  twenty 
tiona  of     hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  he  retired  to  a  house  in 
^Jl^        the  town,  and  there,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  a  place 
carried  by  assault,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.     The 
two   armies  were   within  half  cannon-shot  of  each 
other,  and  their  immense  masses  disposed  in  close 
array  on  a  space  not  exceeding  a  league  in  breadth. 
The  field  of  battle  consisted  of  an  open  expanse  of 
unenclosed  ground,  rising  into  swells,  or  small  hills, 
interspersed  with  many  lakes ;  but  as  the  whole  sur- 
face was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  water  so  thoroughly 
frozen  as  to  bear  any  weight  either  of  cavalry  or  ar- 
tillery, it  was  every  where  accessible  to  military  ope- 
rations.    The  Russian  right,  under  Tutschakoff,  lay 
on  either  side  of  Schloditten ;  the  centre,  under  Sacken, 
occupied  a  cluster  of  little  open  hills,  intercepted  by 
lakes,  in  front  of  Kuschnitten ;  the  left,  under  Oster- 
man  Tolstoy,  rested  on  Klein-Saussgarten ;  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  ten  thousand  strong,  with  its  outposts 
extending  almost  to  the  houses  of  Eylau,  was  under 
the  command  of  Bagrathion ;   the  reserve,  in   two 
divisions,  was  led  by  DoctoroflF.     The  whole  army  in 
front  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines  with  admirable  pre- 
cision ;  the  reserve,  in  two  close  columns  behind  the 
centre ;  the  foot  artillery,  consisting  of  400  pieces, 
was  disposed  along  the  front  of  the  lines ;  the  horse 
artillery,  carrying  sixty  guns ;  cavalry  and  Cossacks, 
>  Dum.  xviL  under  Platoff,  in  reserve  behind  the  centre  and  wings, 
Jon^  u       ^^  order  to  support  any  point  which  might  appear  to 
369, 860.    require  assistance.     Lestocq,  with  his  division,  had  not 
101.    '      yet  come  up  ;^  but  he  had  lain  at  Hussehnen  the  pre- 
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ceding  night,  which  was  only  three  leagues  off,  and    chap. 
might  be  expected  to  join  before  the  battle  was  far    ^^^^' 


advanced.  1807. 

The  French  position,  generally  speaking,  was  more 
elevated  than  that  of  the  Russians,  with  the  exception  Diitnbu- 
of  the  right,  where  it  was  commanded  by  the  heights  f^^^* 
of  Kleiu-Saussgarten.  The  town  of  Eylau,  however,  ^®"^- 
occupied  in  force  by  their  troops,  was  situated  in  a 
hollow,  so  low  that  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  below 
the  range  of  the  cannon-shot^  and  the  summit  of  the 
church  steeple,  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  alone 
was  exposed  to  the  destructive  storm.  Davoust  was 
on  the  right,  and  received  orders  to  attack  the  villages 
of  Klein-Saussgarten  and  Serpallen,  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Soult  in  the  centre,  was  destined  to  advance 
against  the  Russian  main  body  and  the  strong  batteries 
placed  opposite  to  Eylau :  Augereau  was  on  the  left, 
to  support  his  attack ;  the  Imperial  Guard  and  cavalry 
of  Marat  in  reserve  behind  the  centre,  ready  to  sup- 
port any  attack  which  might  appear  hkely  to  prove 
unsuccessful.  Orders  had  been  dispatched  to  Ney  to 
attack  the  Russian  right  as  soon  as  the  action  was 
warmly  engaged ;  and  it  was  hoped  he  would  arrive 
on  the  field,  at  least  as  soon  as  Lestocq  on  the  other 
«de,  upon  whose  traces  he  had  so  long  been  following. 
Lannes  had  been  detained  by  sickness  at  Fultusk,  and 
and  his  corps,  placed  under  the  orders  of  Savary,  af-  ioL*^*^*m. 
terwards  Duke  of  Rovigo,  was  observing  the  Russian  jj-^eo, 
forces  left  on  the  Bug  and  the  Narew.  xviii.  9,  I6. 

Napoleon^s  design,  when  he  saw  that  the  Russians 
stood  firm,  and  were  resolved  to  give  battle,  was  to  Battle  of 
tarn  their  left  by  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust,  and  p^J"t  of 
throw  it  back,  as  at  Austerlitz,  on  the  middle  of  the  Augereau. 
army  ;  but  the  better  to  conceal  this  object  he  com-  Feb.  8. 
menced  the  action  soon  after  daylight  by  a  violent 
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CHAP,    attack  on  their  right  and  centre.     The  Russian  can- 
'    •    non  played  heavily,  hut  rather  at  hazard,  on  the  hos- 


1807.  ^^^  masses  in  front  of  Eylau,  while  the  French  guns 
replied  with  fatal  effect  from  their  elevated  position 
down  upon  the  enemy,  whose  lines  were  exposed  from 
head  to  foot  to  the  range  of  their  shot.  Presently  the 
left,  under  Augereau,  advanced  in  massy  columns  to- 
'  wards  Schloditten ;  while  Soult's  corps,  preceded  by 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  marched  with  an 
intrepid  step  against  the  Russian  centre,  and  forty  guns 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  posted  on  an  eminence  near  the 
church  of  Eylau,  to  cover  their  attack,  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  great  central  Russian  battery.  These  txoops 
had  not  advanced  abovethree  hundred  yards,  driving  the 
Russian  tirailleurs  before  them,  when  the  Russian  can- 
non-shot, from  two  hundred  pieces  admirably  directed, 
ploughed  through  the  mass,  and  so  shattered  it,  that 
the  whole  body  inclined  to  the  left,  to  get  under  the 
shelter  of  a  detached  house  which  stood  in  the  way. 
A  snow-storm  at  the  same  time  set  in  and  darkened 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  neither  army  could  see  its  op^ 
ponent,  but  nevertheless  the  deadly  storm  of  bullets 
continued  to  tear  the  massy  columns  of  Augereau ;  and 
the  cannonade  was  so  violent  as  to  prevent  Soult  from 
rendering  him  any  effectual  support.  Augereau^s  di- 
visions were  already  severely  shaken  by  this  murderous 
fire,  when  they  were  suddenly  assailed  on  one  side  by 
the  right  wing  of  the  Russians,  under  Tutschakoff, 
and  on  the  other  by  their  reserve  and  a  powerful 
cavalry,  uuder  Doctoroff.  So  thick  was  the  snow- 
storm,  so  unexpected  the  onset,  that  the  assailants  were 
only  a  few  yards'  distant,  and  the  long  lances  of  the 
Cossacks  almost  touching  the  French  infantry,  when 
they  were  first  discerned.  The  combat  was  not  of 
more  than  a  few  minutes'  duration ;  the  corps,  charged 
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at  ouce  by  foot  and  horse  with  the  utmost  vigour,  chap. 
fcroke  and  fled  in  the  wildest  disorder  back  into  Eylau,  ^^^^' 
closely  pursued  by  the  Russian  cavalry  and  Cossacks,  i807. 
who  made  such  havoc,  that  the  whole,  above  sixteen  ^  wuion, 
thousand  strong,  were,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  joi'.  \i^' 
hundred  men,  taken  or  destroyed;  and  Augereau^^-  ]^ 
himself,  with  his  two  generals  of  divisions,  Desgardens  is.  sign, 
and  Heudelet,  desperately  wounded/  lao!^* 

Napoleon  was  apprised  of  this  disaster  by  the  torrent 
of  fugitives  which  rushed  into  Eylau ;  and  the  snow-  imminent 
storm  clearing  away  at  the  same  time,  showed  him  ^*^^ 
the  Russian  right  and  centre  far  advanced,  with  their 
light  troops  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  He 
himself  was  stationed  at  the  churchyard  on  its  eastern 
side,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  a  sanguinary 
conflict  on  the  preceding  night ;  and  already  the  crash 
of  the  enemy^s  balls  on  the  steeple  and  walls  of  the 
church  shewed  how  nearly  danger  was  approaching. 
Presently  one  of  the  Russian  divisions,  following  ra* 
pidly  after  the  fugitives,  entered  Eylau  by  the  western 
street,  and  charged,  with  loud  hurrahs,  to  the  foot  of 
the  mount  where  the  Emperor  was  placed  with  a  bat- 
tery of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  his  personal  escort  of 
a  hundred  men.  Had  a  regiment  of  horse  been  at 
hand  to  support  the  attack.  Napoleon  must  have  been 
made  prisoner ;  for  though  the  last  reserve,  consisting 
of  six  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  were  at  a  short 
distance,  he  might  have  been  enveloped  before  they 
could  up  to  his  rescue.  The  fate  of  Europe  then 
hung  by  a  thread,  but  in  that  terrible  moment  the  Em- 
peror's presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him  ;  he  in- 
stantly ordered  his  little  body-guard,  hardly  more  than 
a  company,  to  form  line,  in  order  to  check  the  enemy's 
advance,  and  despatched  orders  to  the  Old  Guard  to 
attack  the  column  on  one  flank,  while  a  brigade  of 
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CHAP.   Murat's  horse  charged  it  on  the  other.     The  Russians^ 
^^^'    disordered  by  success,  and  ignorant  of  the  inestimable 


1807.    P^iz®  which  was  almost  within  their  grasp,  were  ar- 
rested by  the  firm  countenance  of  the  little  band  of 
!«^**°A.^  heroes  who  formed  Napoleon's  last  resource :   and 

130,    Dum.  "■•  , 

xviii.  19,    before  they  could  re-form  their  ranks  for  a  regular 

u.  362!*™   conflict,  the  enefloiy  were  upon  them  on  either  flank, 

^^\J^^'  and  almost  the  whole  division  was  cut  to  pieces  on 
Bon,  101,  t 

102.         the  spot.^''^ 

The  disorder  produced  by  the  repulse  of  Soult  and 
Grand       the  almost  total  destruction  of  Augereau's  corps,  how- 
theXvSy  ever,  was  such,  that  the  French  Emperor  was  com- 
^  G^Sal  P^^l^^  ^  strain  every  nerve  to  repair  it.     For  this  pur- 
on  the       pose  he  prepared  a  grand  charge  by  the  whole  cavalry 
centre*       and  Imperial  Guard,  supported  hy  the  divisions  of 
Soult,  which  were  again  formed  and  led  back  to  the 
attack.     The  onset  of  this  enormous  mass,  consisting 
of  fourteen  thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
foot  soldiers,  supported  by  two  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  was  the  more  formidable  that  the  thick  storm 
of  snow,  as  favourable  now  to  them  as  it  had  before 
been  to  the  enemy,  prevented  them  from  being  per- 
ceived till  they  were  close  upon  the  first  line.     The 
shock  was  irresistible ;  the  front  line  of  the  Russians 


•  "  I  never  was  so  much  struck  with  any  thing  in  mj  life^"  said  Ge- 
neral Bertrand  at  St  Helena,  "  as  by  the  Emperor  at  Eylaa  at  the  mo- 
ment when,  alone  with  some  officers  of  his  staff,  he  was  almost  troddea 
under  foot  by  a  column  of  four  or  five  thousand  Bussians.  The  Em- 
peror was  on  foot ;  and  Berthier  gave  orders  instantly  for  the  horses  to 
be  brought  forward ;  the  Emperor  gave  him  a  reproachful  look,  and 
^instead  ordered  a  battalion  of  his  guard,  which  was  at  a  little  distance, 
to  advance.  He  himself  kept  his  ground  as  the  Russians  approached, 
repeating  frequently  the  words, '  What  boldness !  what  boldness  ! '  At 
the  sight  of  the  grenadiers  of  his  guard  the  Bussians  made  a  dead 
pause ;  the  Emperor  did  not  stir,  but  all  around  him  trembled." — ^Las 
Cases,  ii.  151.  See  also  Relation  de  la  Batailh  (tEylau,  par  un  Ti- 
moin  Oculaxrt,     Camp,  en  Pnttte  et  Pol.,  iv.  45. 
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was  forced  to  give  ground,  and  in  some  places  thrown    chap. 
into  disorder ;  their  cavalry  crushed  by  the  enormous '_ 


weight  of  the  seventy  squadrons  which  followed  the  1807. 
white  plume  of  Murat ;  and  a  desperate  7nel€e  ensued, 
in  which  prodigious  losses  were  sustained  on  both 
sides  ;  for  the  Russian  battalions,  though  broken,  did 
not  lay  down  their  arms  or  fly,  but  ^falling  back  on 
such  as  yet  stood  firm,  or  uniting  in  little  knots  to- 
gether, still  maintained  the  combat  with  the  most 
dogged  resolution.  Instantly  perceiving  the  extent  of 
the  danger,  Benningsen,  with  his  whole  staff,  galloped 
forward  from  his  station  in  the  rear  to  the  front,  and 
at  the  same  time  dispatched  orders  to  the  whole  in- 
fantry of  the  reserve  to  close  their  ranks,  and  advance 
to  the  support  of  their  comrades  engaged.  These 
brave  men  inclining  inwards,  pressed  eagerly  on,  re- 
gardless of  the  shower  of  grape  and  musketry  which 
fell  in  their  advancing  ranks,  and  uniting  with  the 
first  line,  charged  home  with  loud  hurrahs  upon  the 
oiemy.  In  the  shock  Essen^s  Russian  division  was 
broken,  and  the  French  horse,  pursuing  their  advau- 
tauge,  swept  through  several  openings,  and  got  as  far 
as  the  reserve  cavalry  of  Benningsen,  but  no  sooner 
did  Flatoff  see  them  approaching  with  loud  cries, 
and  all  the  tumult  of  victory,  than  he  gave  orders  to 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  to  advance.  Regardless  of 
danger,  the  children  of  the  desert  joyfully  galloped 
forward  to  the  charge ;  their  long  lances  are  in  rest, 
their  blood-horses  are  at  speed;  in  an  instant  the 
French  cuirassiers  were  broken,  pierced  through,  and 
scattered.  Retreat  was  impossible  through  the  again  i  Dum. 
closed  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  eighteen  only  of  the  l^^^'jo^, 
whole  body  regained  their  own  lines  by  a  long  cir-^;^^- 
cuit,  while  five  hundred  and  thirty  Cossacks  returned,^  103. 104. 
each  cased  in  the  shining  armour  which  they  had 
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CHAP,    stripped  from   the   dead  bodies  of  their  opponents. 
^^^^'    At  all  other  points  the  enemy  were,  after  a  desperate 


1807.  struggle,  driven  back ;  and  several  eagles,  with  four- 
teen pieces  of  cannon,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

The  battle  appeared  gained ;  the  French  left  and 
Great  sue-  centre    had   been  defeated  with  extraordinary  loss; 

0688  of  Da-      ,.,  ^  •ll  •  O  /•! 

voost  on  their  last  reserves,  with  the  exception  ot  part  ot  the 
light!'*"^  Guard,  had  been  engaged  without  success;  to  the 
cries  of  Vive  PEmpereur,  and  the  shouts  of  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  commenced  the  combat,  had  succeed- 
ed a  sullen  silence  along  the  whole  line  in  front  of 
Eylau ;  the  Russians  were  several  hundred  paces  in 
advance  of  the  ground  which  they  occupied  in  the 
morning;  and  a  distant  cannonade  on  both  sides 
evinced  the  exhaustion  and  fatigue  which  was  mutually 
felt.  Lestocq  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  he  was  hourly 
and  anxiously  expected,  and  the  addition  of  his  fresh 
and  gallant  corps  would,  it  was  hoped,  enable  Ben- 
ningsen  to  complete  the  victory.  But  while  all  eyes 
were  eagerly  turned  to  the  right,  where  it  was  expect- 
ed his  standards  would  first  appear,  a  terrible  disai»- 
ter,  wellnigh  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  took 
place  on  the  left.  Davoust,  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  attack  which  was  intended  to  be  the  decisive  one 
in  that  quarter,  had  long  been  delayed  by  the  firm 
countenance  of  Bagavout  and  Osterman  Tolstoy ;  but 
at  length  the  increasing  numbers  and  vigorous  attacks 
of  the  French  prevailed,  and  the  village  of  Klein- 
lOi!  Dam.  Saussgarten  fell  into  their  hands.  It  was  again  re- 
25"**/^*  conquered  by  the  Russians,  but  finally  remained  in  the 
ii/363.   *  possession  of  their  antagonists.^ 

Nor  was  the  action  less  warmly  contested,  nor  ter- 
SK^*  "  minating  in  greater  disaster,  at  Serpallen.  Supported 
on  the  Rus  by  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  iirtillery,  Bagavout 

8ian  left. 
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there  for  three  hours  made  head  against  the  superior    chap. 
forces  of  St  Hilaire  and  Morand ;  at  length  the  two    '^"^^^^ 


lines  advanced  to  within  pistolnshot,  when  the  Russians  I807. 
gave  way  ;  the  cannoniers  bravely  resisting,  were 
bayoneted  at  their  guns,  and  the  pieces  were  on  the 
point  of  being  taken,  when  they  were  reinforced  by 
two  regiments  which  Benningsen  sent  to  their  sup- 
port, and  the  French,  in  their  turn,  were  charged  in 
flank  by  cavalry,  broken  and  driven  back  upwards  of 
three  hundred  yards.  But  notwithstanding  this  suc- 
cess at  Serpallen,  the  progress  of  the  enemy  at  Klein- 
Saussgarten  was  so  alarming,  that  the  Russians  were 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  ground  they  had 
80  gallantly  regained.  Friant  debouched  in  their  rear 
in  great  strength,  and  rapidly  continuing  his  advance 
from  left  to  right  of  the  Russian  position,  he  had  soon 
passed,  driving  every  thing  before  him,  the  whole 
ground  occupied  by  their  left  wing ;  and  continuing 
his  triumphant  course  in  their  rear,  carried  by  assault 
the  liaailet  of  Anklappen,  and  was  makuig  dispositions 
for  the  attack  of  Kuschnitten,  which  had  been  the 
headquarters  of  Benningsen  during  the  preceding 
night,  and  lay  directly  behind  the  Russian  centre. 
Never  was  change  more  sudden ;  the  victorious  centre, 
turned  and  attacked  both  in  flank  and  rear,  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  driven  off  the  field  of  battle ;  al- 
ready the  shouts  of  victory  were  heard  from  Davoust^s 
divisions,  and  vast  volumes  of  black  smoke,  blown  j^*'f^' 
akmg  the  whole  Russian  centre  and  right  from  the  num.  xyiii. 
flames  of  Serpallen,  evinced  in  frightful  colours  the  j^^  {-^ 
progress  of  the  enemy  on  their  left.^  ^^^>  ^^• 

The  firmness  of  Benningsen,  however,  was  equal  Banning. 
to  the  emergency.     Orders  were  dispatched  to  the**'**^^^* 
whole  left  wing  to  fall  back,  so  as  to  come  nearly  at  leit  to  ar- 
right  angles  to  the  centre  and  right;  and  although ^^|J***® 
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CHAP,    this  retrograde  movement,  performed  in  presence  of  a 
^^^^'    victorious  enemy,  was  necessarily  attended  with  some 


1807.    disorder,  yet  it  was  successfully  accomplished ;  and 

after  sustaining  considerable  loss,  the  Russian  left 

wing  was  drawn  up,  facing  outwards,  nearly  at  right 

angles  to  the  centre,  which  still  retained  its  advanced 

position,  midway  between  the  ground  occupied  by  the 

two  armies   where  the  fight  began  in  the  morning. 

As  the  Russian  left  drew  back  to  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  centre,  it  received  the  support  of  the  reserves, 

while  Benningsen  wheeled  about  to  the  assistance  of 

iM^os'    t^i®  discomfited  wing  ;^  and  although  St  Hilaire  car- 

Jom.  ii.      ried  Kuschnitten,  this  was  the  last  of  his  advantages 

^m.^iii.  i^^  ^^^*  quarter,  and  the  victorious  colimms  of  Davoust 

SI,  20.      were  at  length  arrested. 

The  battle  was   in   this   critical  state,  with  the 
Lertocq  at  Frcuch  victorious  on  one  wing  and  the  Russians  on 
pean  on     the  contro  and  the  other,  but  without  any  decisive 
■Um^ight  advantage  to  either  side,  when  the  corps  of  Lestocq, 
and  re-      go  long  expcctcd,  at  length  appeared  on  the  extreme 
battle.       Russian  right,  driving  before  him  the  French   bat- 
talions which  were  stationed  near  the  village  of  Altholf. 
Orders  were  inmiediately  dispatched  to  him  to  defile 
as  quickly  as  possible  iu  the  rear  of  the  Russian  right, 
so  as  to  assist  in  the  recapture  of  Kuschnitten  behind 
their  centre,  where  St  Hilaire  had  established  himself 
in  so  threatening  a  manner.     These  directions  were 
rapidly  and  ably  performed  ;  moving  swiftly  over  the 
open  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Russian  right  in  three 
columns,  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kusch- 
nitten an  hour  before  it  was  dark,  with  seven  thousand 
men,  having  left  two  thousand  to  occupy  Altholf,  and 
lost  nearly  a  thousand  in  the  course  of  the  march 
that  morning,  which  had  been  a  constant  fight  with 
Marshal  Ney^s  corps.     Dispositions  for  attacking  the 
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village  and  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  were    chap. 
instantlj  made ;  a  terrible  cannonade  was  kept  up  on    ^^^^' 


its  houses,  and  the  Prussians,  under  cover  of  the  guns,  iqqt, 
charging  in  three  columns,  carried  it  with  irresistible 
force,  destroying  or  making  prisoners  the  51st  and  one 
battalion  of  the  108th  regiments  stationed  there,  with 
an  eagle,  and  recovering  the  Russian  guns  which  had 
been  abandoned  on  the  retreat  from  Serpallen.  Not 
content  with  this  great  success,  Lestocq  immediately 
re-formed  his  divisions  in  line,  with  the  cavalry  and 
Cossacks  in  rear,  and  advanced  against  the  hamlet 
of  Anklappen  and  the  wood  adjoining.  The  division 
of  Friant,  wearied  by  eight  hours'  fighting,  was  little 
ia  a  condition  to  withstand  these  fresh  troops,  flushed 
by  so  important  an  advantage.  The  combat,  however, 
was  terrible ;  Davoust  was  there,  his  troops,  though 
exhausted,  were  more  than  double  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  made  the  utmost  effort  to  maintain  his 
ground — "  Here,"  said  the  Marshal,  "  is  the  place 
where  the  brave  should  find  a  glorious  death;  the 
cowards  will  perish  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia.' '  Not- 
withstanding all  his  exertions,  however,  Friant  was 
driven  out  of  the  wood,  after  an  hour's  combat,  with 
the  loss  of  three  thousand  men ;  the  Russians,  by  a 
bold  attack  of  cavalry,  regained  the  smoking  walls  of 
Anklappen,  and  the  whole  allied  line  was  pressing  on  ^ 
in  proud  array,  driving  the  enemy  before  them  over  xviii.  30, 
the  open  ground  between  that  ruin  and  Saussgarten,  Wilson, 
when  niirht  drew  her  sable  mantle  over  this  scene  of  106,  loe. 

o  Jom.  11. 

blood,*  364, 365. 

The  battle  was  over  on  the  centre  and  left,  and 
already  the  French  lines  were  illuminated  by  the  firemen  iscai- 
of  innumerable  bivouacs,  when  both  armies  were  start-  ^^  ^^^ 
led  by  a  sharp  fire,  succeeded  by  loud  shouts,  on  the  retaken 
extreme  right  of  the  Russians  towards  Schlodittcn.  nLgsen. 

VOL  VI.  F 
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CHAP.    It  was  occasioned  by  Marshal  Ney's  corps,  which,  fol- 
^^^^'    lowing  fast  on  the  traces  of  Lestocq,  had  at  nightfall 


1807.    entered  Althof,  driving  the  Prussian  detachment  which 
occupied  it  before  him,  and  had  now  carried  Schlodit- 
ten,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  Russian  communication 
with  Kcmigsberg.     Benningsen  immediately  ordered 
the  Russian  division  of  Kamenskoi,  which  had  suffered 
least  in  the  preceding  action,  to  storm  the  village, 
which  was  executed  at  ten  at  night  in  the  most  gal- 
lant style.     The  loud  cheers  of  their  victorious  troops 
were  heard  at  Preussich-Eylau  ;  and  Napoleon,  sup- 
posing that  a  general  attack  was  commencing,  for 
which  he  was  little  prepared,  gave  orders  for  his  heavy 
100^107*    ^I'^'^Uery  and  baggage  to  defile  towards  Landsberg, 
Dum.  xviii.  and  Ordered  Davoust  to  draw  back  to  the  position 
Join.  ii.      which  he  had  occupied  in  front  of  the  wood  when  the 
vf  ^133!*^  action  commenced  in  the  morning,  and  this  terminated 
134.  the  ehanges  of  this  eventful  day.^  - 

From  the  mortification,  however,  of  retiring  for  the 
BenninsT-    first  time  iu  his  life  from  before  an  enemy  in  an  open 
t^^    field,.  Napoleon  was  relieved  by  the  measures  adopted 
of  hil"*^^  by  the  Russian  general.     At  eleven  at  night,  a  council 
officers,  re-  of  war  was  held  by  the  Generals  on  horseback,  as  to 
retreat,      the  courso  which  the  army  should  pursue.     It  was 
strongly  represented  by  Osterman  Tolstoy,  the  second 
in  command,  and  Generals  Knoring  and  Lestocq,  that 
at  last  Buonaparte  had  now  been  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  impolitic 
to  destroy  the  moral  efilect  of  such  an  advantage  by 
retreating  before  him,  and  thus  giving  him  a  fair  pre- 
text for  representing  it  as  a  victory ;  that  they  were 
ready  instantly  or  next  day  to  follow  up  their  success, 
and  attack  the  enemy  wherever  they  could  find  him ; 
and  that  at  all  events,  tliey  would  pledge  their  heads 
that,  if  the  geueral-in-chief  would  only  stand  firm, 
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Napoleou  would  be  driven   to  a  disastrous  retreat,    chap. 
Strong  as  these  considerations  were,  they  were  over-    ^^^^' 


balanced,  in  Benningsen's  estimation,  by  still  stronger.  i807. 
He  knew  that  his  own  loss  was  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  though  he  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enemy's  was  still  heavier,  yet  the  means 
of  repairing  the  chasm  existed  to  a  greater  degree  in 
the  hands  of  Napoleon  than  his  own  :  Ney,  whose 
eorps  had  comparatively  suffered  little,  had  just  joined 
him :  Bemadotte,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  would  in- 
stantly be  summoned  to  headquarters,  and  these  fresh 
troops  might  give  the  enemy  the  means  of  cutting 
them  off  from  Konigsberg,  in  which  case,  in  the  total 
destitution  for  provisions  which  prevailed,  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  might  be  apprehended.  Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  Benningsen,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  losses  which  the 
French  had  sustained,  who,  though  a  gallant  veteran, 
had  lost  somewhat  of  the  vgour  of  youth,  and  had 
been  thirty-six  hours  on  horseback  with  hardly  any 
nourishment,  persevered  in  his  opinion,  and  directed 
the  order  of  march,  which  began  at  midnight,  through 
Schloditten  towards  Konigsberg,  without  any  molesta- 
tion from  the  enemy.  They  took  post  at  Wottemberg,  i  wiiuon, 
three  leagues  in  front  of  that  town,  where  the  wearied  j^^*  ^j^®- 
soldiers,  after  a  struggle  of  unexampled  severity,  were  365,  see. 
at  length  enabled  to  taste  a  few  hours  of  repose.^         37, 3^.* 

Such  was  the  terrible  battle  of  Eylau,  fought  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  amidst  ice  and  snow,  under  cir-  Results  of 
cumstances  of  unexampled  horror ;  the  most  bloody  ^^d  loeset' 
and  obstinately  contested  that  had  yet  occurred  during 
the  war ;  and  in  which,  if  Napoleon  did  not  sustain  a 
positive  defeat,  he  underwent  a  disaster  which  had 
wellnigh  proved  his  ruin.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
immense,  and  never,  in  modern  times,  had  a  field  of 


on  both 
sides. 
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CHAP,    battle  been  strewed  with  such  a  multitude  of  slain. 
^^*^'    On  the  side  of  the  Russians  twenty-five  thousand  had 


1807.    fallen,  of  whom  above  seven  thousand  were  already 
no  more :  on  that  of  the  French,  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand   were  killed  or  wounded,   and  nearly  ten 
thousand  had  left  their  colours,  under  pretence  of  at- 
tending to  the  wounded,  and  did  not  make  their  ap- 
l)earance  for   several   days  afterwards.     The   other 
trophies  of  victory  were  nearly  equally  balanced :  the 
Russians  had  to  boast  of  tlie   uimsual  spectacle  of 
twelve  eagles  taken  from  their  antagonists ;  while  the 
French  had  made  spoil  of  sixteen  of  the  Russian  guns, 
and  fourteen  standards.     Hardly  any  prisoners  were 
3/5  ™  i)Iin.  ^^ade  on  either  side  during  the  action ;  but  six  thou- 
xvuL  39,    gaud  of  the  wounded,  most,  of  them  in  a  hopeless 
Wilson,      state,  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fell  into 
};*?;  ^^'    the  hands  of  the  French.^* 

Never  was  spectacle  so  dreadful  as  the  field  of  battle 
presented  on  the  following  morning.      Above  fifty 

*  The  official  accounts  of  this  great  battle  on  both  sides  are  so  mach 
interwoven  with  falsehood  as  to  furnish  no  cine  whatever  to  tho  truth. 
That  of  Napoleon  is  distinguished  by  more  than  his  usual  misrepresen- 
'  58th  Bui-  tation.     He  states  his  loss  at  1900  killed,  and  5700  wounded,  in  all 
letin.  7600.^     Judging  by  his  usual  practice,  which  was  to  avow  a  loss  about 

a  fourth  of  its  real  amount,  this  would  imply  a  loss  of  30,000  men.  At 
3  Monte  St  Helena  h&  admitted  that  he  lost  18,000  ;^  and  considering  that  the 
Alclanges,  Hussions  admit  of  a  loss  of  above  20,000,  that  their  artillery  throughout 
^^'  the  day  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  French,  and  that  they  sus- 

tained no  loss  in  any  quarter  comparable  to  that  of  Augcreau's  corps, 
which  was  so  completely  destroyed  that  its  remains  were  immediately 
incorporated  with  the  other  corps,  and  the  corps  itself  disappeared  en- 
tirely from  the  Grand  Army,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  this  esti- 
mate is  not  exaggerated.  ''  Our  loss,"  says  the  Duchess  of  Abrantei*, 
"  at  Eylau  was  enormous — Why  conceal  the  truth  1  The  Emperor 
avowing  the  truth  at  Eylau  would  have  appeared  tome  more  truly  great 
than  putting  forth  an  official  falsehood  which  no  child  could  believe, 
more  especially  if  he  was  nephew  or  son  of  Col.  Semel6  of  the  24th  re- 
giment of  the  line,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  army,  and  itself  equal  almost 
to  a  brigade,  which  was  to  a  man  destroyed." — D'Abramtes,  ix.  367. 


on 
loi 
ing  day. 
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thousand  men  lay  In  the  space  of  two  leagues,  wel-  chap. 
tering  in  blood.  The  wounds  were,  for  the  most  part,  ^^^^' 
of  the  severest  kind,  from  the  extraordinary  quantity  1807, 
of  cannon-balls  which  had  been  discharged  during  Aipwt  of 
the  action,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the  contending  utue  on 
masses  to  the  deadly  batteries,  which  spread  grape  ?**  ^<^^o^- 
at  half-musket  shot  through  their  ranks.  Though 
stretched  on  the  cold  snow,  and  exposed  to  the  seve- 
rity of  an  Arctic  winter,  the  suflterers  were  burning 
with  thirst,  and  piteous  cries  were  heard  on  all  sides 
for  water,  or  assistance  to  extricate  the  wounded  men 
from  beneath  the  heaps  of  slain,  or  load  of  horses  by 
which  they  were  crushed.  Six  thousand  of  these 
noble  animals  encumbered  the  field,  or,  maddened 
with  pain,  were  shrieking  aloud  amidst  the  stifled 
groans  of  the  wounded.  Subdued  by  loss  of  blood, 
tamed  by  cold,  exhausted  by  hunger,  the  foemen  lay 
side  by  side  amidst  the  general  wreck.  The  Cossack 
was  to  be  seen  beside  the  Italian ;  the  gay  vine-dresser, 
from  the  smiling  banks  of  the  Garonne,  lay  athwart 
the  stem  peasant  from  the  plains  of  the  Ukraine. 
The  extremity  of  su£fering  had  extinguished  alike  the 
fiercest  and  the  most  generous  passions.  After  his 
usual  custom  Napoleon,  in  the  afternoon,  rode  through 
this  dreadful  field,  accompanied  by  his  generals  and 
staff,  while  the  still  burning  piles  of  Serpallen  and 
Saussgarten  sent  volumes  of  black  smoke  over  the 
scene  of  death  :  but  the  men  exhibited  none  of  their 
wonted  enthusiasm ;  no  cries  of  Vive  VEmpereur  were 
heard  ;  the  bloody  surface  echoed  only  with  the  cries 
of  suffering,  or  the  groans  of  woe.  It  is  this  moment ,  ^^ 
which  the  genius  of  Le  Gros  has  selected  for  thexviii.4o, 
finest  and  most  inspired  painting  that  exists  of  the  g^;^  109. 
Emperor,  in  that  immortal  work,  which,  amidst  the  ^^^JJ^^-^flf 
false  taste  and  artificial  sentiment  of  Parisian  society,^  is. 
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CHAP,   bas  revived  the  severe  simplicity  and  chastened  feeling 
^"^-    of  ancient  art.* 


1807.        -^^r  nine  days  after  the  battle,  the  French  remained 
Inactivity  at  Eylau,  unable  to  advance,  unwilling  to  retreat,  and 
rfthe*^  apparently  awaiting  some  pacific  overture  from  the 
French      eucmy.      The  only  movement  of  any  consequence 
battle.  ^     which  was  attempted  was  by  Murat,  with  twelve  regi- 
ments  of  cuirassiers,  who  approached  the  Russian 
position  in  front  of  Konigsberg;  but  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Allied  horse,  with  the  loss  of  four  hun- 
dred killed  and  three  hundred  prisoners.    Elated  with 
this  success,  the  Cossacks  beca^me  daily  more  enter- 
Feb.  14.     prising  in  their  incursions :  night  and  day  they  gave 
the  enemy  no  rest  in  their  position ;  the  French  fora- 
ging parties  were  all  cut  off ;  and  to  such  a  length  was 
this  partisan  warfare  carried,  and  so  completely  did 
the  superiority  of  the  Cossacks  in  its  conduct  appear, 
that  during  the  ten  days  the  Emperor  remained  at 
Eylau,  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  of  his  cavab^  were 
made  prisoners,  and  brought  into  Konigsberg.  Mean- 
while the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies  was 
rapidly  changing :  the  Russians  with  the  great  sea- 
port of  Konigsberg  in  their  rear,  were  amply  supplied 
with  every  thing,  and  their  wounded  carefully  nursed 
in  the  great  hospitals  of  that  city ;  while  the  French, 
still   starving  on  the  snows  of  Eylau,  and  unable, 
1  wib  109  ^^^^  *^®  superiority  of  the  Russian  horse,  to  levy 
111.  Dum. requisitions  in  the  surrounding  country,  were  daily 
61."      '    reduced  to  greater  straits  from  want  of  provisions,* 


*  This  admirable  painting,  the  masterpiece  of  modem  French  art,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  standing  forth  in  dark  simpli- 
city amidst  its  meretricious  compeers  ;  it  is  worthy  to  be  placed  beside 
the  finest  battle-pieces  of  Le  Brun  or  Tempesta,  xmd  in  grandenr  of 
thought  and  of  effect,  greatly  excels  any  British  work  of  art  since  the 
days  of  Reynolds. 
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and  totally  destitute  of  all  the  accommodations  re-    chap. 
quisite  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  the  season.  ^^liv. 


Meanwhile  Napoleon,  however,  was  not  idle.     The    1807. 
day  after  the  battle  he  issued  orders  for  all  the  troops  Napoleon 
in  his   rear  to  advance  by  forced  marches  to  thchu^j^*^*" 
scene  of  action.     The  cuirassiers  of  Nansouty,  which  ^^^ 

"'  DMiita,  and 

had  not  been  engaged,  arrived  in  consequence  twopropo«ei 
days  after.  Lefebvre  received  orders  to  suspend  the  ^^**^' 
blockade  of  Dantzic  and  concentrate  his  corps  at 
Osterode,  in  order  to  form  a  reserve  to  the  army,  and 
co-operate  with  Savary,  who  had  the  conunand  of 
Lannes'  corps  on  the  Narew.  All  the  bridges  on  the 
Lower  Vistula  were  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and 
Bemadotte  was  brought  up  to  EylaiL  Such,  how- 
ever, had  been  the  havoc  in  the  army,  that  the  Em- 
peror, notwithstanding  these  great  reinforcements, 
did  not  venture  to  renew  hostilities,  or  advance  against 
Konigsberg,  the  prize  of  victory,  where  he  would 
have  found  the  best  possible  winter  quarters,  and  the 
steeples  of  which  were  vissible  from  the  heights  occu- 
pied by  his  army.*  Even  the  critical  position  of  the 
Russian  army,  with  its  back  to  the  sea  and  the  river 
Pregel,  where  defeat  would  necessarily  prove  ruin, 
could  not  induce  Napoleon  to  hazard  another  en- 
counter ;  and  finding  that  the  Russians  were  not  dis- 
posed to  propose  an  armistice,  he  determined  himself 
to  take  that  step.  For  this  purpose,  General  Bertram  Feb.  ts. 
was  sent  to  Benningsen^s  outposts  with  proposals  of 
peace  both  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 

*  When  Napoleon  began  the  battle  of  Eylan,  he  never  donbted  he 
would  be  in  Konigsberg  next  day.  In  his  proclamation  to  his  soldiers, 
before  the  action  commenced,  he  said^  **  In  two  days  the  enemy  will 
eease  to  exist,  and  your  fatigues  will  be  compensated  by  a  luxurious  and 
honourable  repose/'  And  on  the  same  day  Berthier  wrote  to  Jose- 
phine—^' The  Bussians  have  fled  to  Gumbinnen  on  the  road  to  Russia ; 
to-mocrow  Koingsberg  will  receive  the  Emperor.'* — Wilson,  113. 
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CHAP.    Prussia.     The  Russian  general  sent  him  on  to  Memel^ 
^^^^'    where  the  latter  was,  with  a  letter  strongly  advising 


1807.    ^^^  ^^^  ^  treat,  and  representing  that  the  fact  of 

Napoleon  proposing  an  armistice  after  so  doubtful  a 

battle,  was  the  best  evidence  that  it  was  not  for  the 

interest  of  the  Allies  to  grant  it.     The  terms  pro- 

Feb.  17.     posed  were  very  different  from  those  offered  after  the 

396, 309.  *  triumph  of  Jena :   there  were  no  more  declarations 

Kvt    ttat  the  House  of  Brandenburgh  must  resign  half  its 

154,166.    dominions,^   or  that  he   would  make   the  Prussian 

nobles  so  poor  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  beg 

their  bread.* 

Frederick  William,  however,  was  not  led  to  swerve 
Which  are  from  the  path  of  honour  even  by  this  tempting  offer. 
ProSl^^  Widely  as  the  language  of  the  French  Emperor  dif- 
fered from  that  which  he  had  formerly  employed,  and 
clearly  as  his  present  moderation  evinced  the  extent 
of  the  losses  he  had  sustained  at  Eylau,  still  the  ex- 
isting situation  and  recent  engagements  of  the  Pnuh* 
sian  monarch,  precluded  his  entering,  consistently  with 
national  faith,  into  a  sepai*ate  negotiation.  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  had  just  given  the  clearest  indicati<m 

*  Napoleon's  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia  was  in  these  terms—''  I 
desire  to  put  a  period  to  the  misfortunes  of  your  family,  and  organize  as 
speedily  as  possible  the  Prussian  monarchy,  whose  intermediate  power 
is  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  I  desire  peace  with  Russia 
— and,  proyided  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  has  no  designs  on  th« 
Turkish  Empire,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  Peace  with  Eng- 
land is  not  lesjB  essential  to  all  nations ;  and  I  shall  have  no  hesitation 
in  sending  a  minister  to  Memel  to  take  part  in  a  Congress  of  France^ 
Sweden,  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey.  But  as  such  a  Con- 
gress may  last  many  years,  which  would  not  suit  the  present  condition 
of  Prussia,  your  Majesty  therefore  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  of  opinion 
that  I  have  taken  the  simplest  method,  and  which  is  most  likely  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  your  subjects.  At  all  events,  I  entreat  your 
Majesty  to  believe  in  my  sincere  desire  to  re-establish  amicable  rela- 
tions with  so  friendly  a  power  as  Prussia,  and  that  I  wish  to  do  the  same 
with  Bnssia  and  England.»'-i-HARD.  ix.  396 ;  Schoell,  viii,  37-406. 
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of  the  heroic  firmness  with  which  he  was  disposed  to    chap. 

maintain  the  contest,  by  the  vigorous  campaign  which  ^ 

he  had  commenced  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the    1807. 
resolution  with  which  he  had  sustained  a  sanguinary 
battle  of  unexampled  severity.     The  conduct  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  true,  had  been  very  different  from  what  it 
had  hitherto  been  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
hardly  any  assistance  had  been  received  either  from 
its  arms  or  its  treasures  by  the  Allies,  engaged  in  a 
contest  of  life  and  death  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula ; 
but  this  parsimonious  disposition  had  recently  relented, 
and   some  trifling  succours  had  just  been  obtained 
from  the  British  Government,  which,  although  un- 
worthy for  England  to  offer,  were  yet  gratefully  re- 
ceived, as  indicating  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  its 
Cabinet  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  future  • 
stages  of  the  struggle.*.    Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings  and  expectations,  the  Prussian  Government, 
notwithstanding  the    almost   desperate   situation   of 
their  affairs,   and  the  occupation  of  nine-tenths  of 
their  territories  by  the  enemy's  forces,  refused  to  en- 
gage in  any  separate  negotiation ;  an  instance  of  mag- 
nanimous firmness  in  the  extremity  of  danger  which  ^ 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  and   went  far  i58.  Pftri. 
to  wipe  away  the  stain  which  their  former  vacillating  qst.*  Hard, 
conduct  towards  Napoleon  had  affixed  to  the  Prussian  t**  ^?®*  , 

*  Luochefl.  i. 

annals.^  200, 2»i. 

Foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  seduce  Prussia  into  a 
separate  accommodation,  Napoleon  was  driven  to  the 
painful  alternative  of  a  retreat.     Orders  were  given 

*  They  consisted  only  of  L.80,000  in  money.  A  farther  subsidy  of 
L.100,<MM>  and  L.200y000  worth  of  arms  and  ammunition;  which,  with 
the  promise  of  fntnre  saoconrsy  were  famished  by  the  British  Goyem- 
ment  in  May  foUowing^  in  return  for  a  solemn  renunciation^  on  the  part 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  to  all  claim  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover. — 
Hard.  ix.  397 ;  Ann.  Beg.  1807,  23 ;  Pari.  Deh,  ix.  987. 
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Napoleon 
retreats, 
and  goes 
into  can- 
tonmenti 
on  the 
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1  Wilton, 
115,116. 
Dtun.  xviii. 
66,64. 


The  Rus- 
sians ad- 
vance,  and 
also  go 
into  can- 
tonments. 


Both  par- 
ties claim 
the  victory 
at  Eylan. 


on  the  17th  for  all  the  corps  to  fall  back,  the  ad- 
vanced posts  being  strengthened,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  becoming  aware  of  what  Yras  going 
forward  or  commencing  a  pursuit.  Eylau  was  eva- 
cuated, six  hundred  wounded  abandoned  to  the  huma- 
nity of  the  enemy,  and  the  army  retiring  by  the 
great  road  through  Landsberg,  spread  itself  into  can- 
tonments on  the  banks  of  the  Fassarge  from  Hohen- 
stein,  where  it  takes  its  rise,  to  Braimsberg,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Osterode,  in  the  centre  of  the  line;  the 
bulk  of  the  army  being  quartered  between  that  place 
and  Wormditt.  Lefebvre  received  orders  to  return 
to  Thorn,  unite  with  the  Polish  and  Saxon  contin- 
gents, and  resume  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  the  prepara- 
tions  for  which  had  been  entirely  suspended  since  the 
general  consternation  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Eylau.^ 

Benningsen  hastened  to  occupy  the  country  which 
the  enemy  had  evacuated,  and  on  the  25th  February 
his  headquarters  were  advanced  to  Landsberg.  As 
the  Russian  army  passed  over  the  bloody  fields  of 
Preussich-Eylau  and  Hoff,  still  encumbered  with 
dead,  and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  the  desperate 
contest  of  which  they  had  recently  been  the  theatre, 
they  felt  that  they  had  some  reason  to  claim  the  ad- 
vantage in  those  well-fought  fields ;  and  Benningsen 
issued  a  proclamation  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  now 
openly  claimed  the  victory.*     Napoleon  also  address- 

*  Benningsen  said-*— ''  Soldiers !  As  the  enemy  was  manoeuyring  to  cat 
us  of  from  our  frontiers,  I  made  my  army  change  its  position,  in  order 
to  defeat  his  projects.  The  French;  deceived  by  that  movement,  have 
faUen  into  the  snare  laid  for  them.  The  roads  by  which  they  followed 
us  are  strewed  with  their  dead.  They  have  been  led  on  to  the  field  of 
Eylau,  where  your  incomparable  valour  has  shewn  of  what  the  Rusrian 
heroism  is  capable.     In  that  battle  more  that  thirty  thousand  French 
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ed  his  soldiers ;  but  though  it  was  with  his  usual  con-    chap. 
fidence,  yet  it  was  impossible   to  conceal  from  the ;_ 


men  or  from  Europe  that  the  Grand  Army  had  now    1807. 
for  the  first  time  retreated,  and  that  the  remains  of 
their  comrades  on  the  field  of  battle  had  to  trust  to 
the  humanity  of  an  enemy  for  their  sepulture.*     In 
truth,  however,  not  only  the  battle  but  the  objects  of 
the  winter  campaign  had  been  equally  divided.     It 
was  not  to  draw  the  French  army  from  the  Vistula 
to  the  Fassarge,  a  distance  of  above  an  hundred  miles, 
that  Benningsen  had  concentrated  his  troops  and  re- 
sumed offensive  operations  in  the  depth  of  winter; 
and  it  was  not  to  retire  from  within  sight  of  the 
steeples  of  Konigsberg  to  the  wretched  villages  on 
the  latter  stream,  that  Napoleon  had  fought  so  des-xviii.e4, 
perate  a  battle  at  Eylau.     The  one  struck  for  Dant-  ^d^p 
zic,  the  other  for  Konigsberg,^  and  both  were  foiled  116. 
in  their  respective  objects — fifty  thousand  men  had 

baTe  found  their  graves.  They  have  been  forced  to  retire  at  all  points, 
and  to  abandon  to  us  their  wounded,  their  standards^  and  their  baggage. 
Warriors !  you  have  now  reposed  from  your  fatigues ;  forward^  let  us 
portue  the  enemy,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  our  glorious  deeds,  and 
after  having,  by  fresh  victories,  given  peace  to  the  world,  we  will  re-en- 
ter our  beloved  country.*' — ^Dumas,  xviii.  67. 

*  N'apoleon's  address  was  as  follows : — '*  Soldiers !  we  were  begin- 
Bing  to  taste  the  sweets  of  repose  in  our  winter  quarters,  when  the 
enemy  attacked  the  first  corps  on  the  Lower  Vistula ;  we  flew  to  meet 
him ;  pursued  him,  sword  in  hand,  for  eighty  leagues ;  he  was  driven  for 
shelter  beneath  the  cannons  of  his  fortresses,  and  beyond  the  Pregel. 
In  the  combats  of  Beigfiried,  Dippen,  HofT,  and  the  battle  of  Eylau,  we 
have  taken  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  standards ;  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  more  than  40,000  Russians ;  the  brave  who  have  fallen  on  our 
tide  have  fallen  nobly,  like  true  soldiers.  Their  families  shaU  receive 
oar  protection.  Having  thus  defeated  the  whole  projects  of  the  enemy, 
we  -will  draw  near  to  the  Vistula,  and  re-enter  our  winter  quarters ; 
whoever  ventures  to  disturb  our  repose,  shall  repent  of  it — ^for  beyond 
the  Vistula,  as  beyond  the  Danube,  in  the  depth  of  winter  as  in  the 
keat  of  summer,  wo  shall  always  be  the  soldiers  of  the  Qrand  Army/' 
— ^DuM.  xviii.  63. 
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CHAP,   perished  without  giving  a  decisive  advantage  to  either 
XLiv.    ^£  ^j^^  combatants. 


1807.  "^^  ^^^^  period  of  the  Polish  war  belong  the  opera- 
operatioM  tious  of  Esscn  and  Savary  on  the  Narew  and  the 
^^j^'^si^.  neighbourhood  of  Ostrolenka.     Savary  had  occupied 

b^of  cSh*  ^^^*  ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^  large  part  of  Lannes'  corps,  who,  as 
troienka.    already  mentioned,  was  sick ;  and  Essen  having  re- 
ceived considerable  accessions  of  force  from  the  army 
of  Moldavia,  which  raised  his  disposable  numbers  to 
twenty  thousand  men,  received  orders,  early  in  Febru- 
ary, to  attack  the  French  in  that  quarter,  and  engage 
their  attention,  in  order  to  prevent  any  reinforce- 
ments being  drawn  from  that  corps  to  the  main  army, 
then   advancing  to   the   decisive    battle   of   Eylau. 
Essen  advanced  with  his  corps  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Narew.    That  conunanded  by  the  Russian  gene- 
ral in  person  on  the  right  bank  encountered  Savary, 
who  was  supported  by  Suchet  with  his  brilliant  divi- 
sion ;  a  rude  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Russians 
were  finally  worsted.     Greater  success,  however,  at- 
tended their  efforts  on  the  left  bank :  supported  by 
the  fire  of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  they  drove  back  the 
French  to  the  walls  of  Ostrolenka,  and  entering  pell- 
mell  with  the  fugitives,  penetrated  into  the  principal 
square,  and  were  on  the  point  of  obtaining  decisive 
success,  when  Oudinot,  who  was  marching  with  six 
thousand  of  the  Guard  to  join  the  Grand  Army  from 
Warsaw,  arrived  with  his  division  of  fresh  troops, 
and  uniting  with  Suchet,  who  halted  in  the  midst  of 
» Sav.  ill.  his  pursuit  on  the  right  bank  to  fly  to  the  scene  of 
Wilson,     danger,  succeeded,  after  a  bloody  encounter  in  the 
Y^'  ..       streets,  in  driving  them  into  the  sand-hills  behind  the 
367, 368.    town,  whcrc  a  destructive  cannonade  was  kept  up  till 
eD^s!'^"*  nightfalL*    In  this  -afiair  the  Russians  lost  seven  guns 
and  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  French  as  many; 
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but  having  succeeded  in  their  object  in  defending  the    chap. 

town,  and  keeping  the  communication  of  the  Grand '^ 

Army  open  with  Warsaw,  they  with  reason  claimed    1307 
the  victory. 

The  battle  of  Eylau  excited  a  prodigious  sensation 
in  Europe,  and  brought  Napoleon  to  the  very  verge  immense 
of  destruction.  Had  a  ministry  of  more  capacity  in  J^^S^'*^ 
military  combination  been  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  ^«  ^"^^ 
in  England,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  in  Europe, 
the  triumphs  of  1813  might  have  been  anticipated  by 
seven  years,  and  the  calamities  of  Europe  at  once  ar- 
rested. The  first  accounts  of  the  battle  received 
through  the  French  bulletins  rendered  it  evident  that 
some  disaster  had  been  incurred,  and  the  anxious  ex- 
pectation every  where  excited  by  this  unsatisfactory 
communication  was  increased  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
transport,  when,  from  Benningsen^s  report,  it  appeared 
that  he  claimed  the  victory,  and,  from  the  stationary 
condition  of  the  Russian  army  in  front  of  Konigsberg, 
and  the  ultimate  retreat  of  the  French  to  the  banks 
of  the  Passarge,  that  these  pretensions  were  not  de- 
void of  foundation.  It  was  confidently  expected  that, 
now  that  Napoleon  had  for  once  been  decisively  foiled, 
the  Austrians  would  instantly  declare  themselves,  and 
their  forty  thousand  men  in  observation  in  Bohemia, 
be  converted  into  a  hundred  thousand  in  activity  on 
the  Elbe.*     To  stimulate  and  support  such  a  com- 

*  "  I  trembled,"  says  Jomini,  speaking  in  the  person  of  Napoleon, 
**  lest  150,000  of  those  mediators  had  appeared  on  the  Elbe,  which 
would  have  plunged  me  in  the  greatest  difficulties.  I  there  saw  that  I 
had  placed  myself  at  the  mercy  of  my  enemies.  More  than  once  I  then 
legretied  having  suffered  myself  to  be  drawn  on  into  those  remote  and 
inhospitable  countries,  and  leceived  with  so  much  asperity  all  who 
sought  to  portray  its  danger.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  then  a 
ufer  and  more  honourable  opportunity  of  re-establishing  its  prcponde- 
nmce  than  that  which  it  chose  in  1813,  but  it  had  not  resolution  enough 
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tion at 
Paris  on 
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being  re- 
ceived of 
Eylau. 


biuatiou,  the  public  voice  in  England  loudly  demand- 
ed the  immediate  dispatch  of  a  powerful  British  force 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe :  and  recollecting  the  uni- 
versal exasperation  which  prevailed  in  the  north  of 
Germany  at  the  French  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous requisitions  which  they  had  every  where  levied 
from  the  inhabitants,  whether  warlike  or  neutral, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  fifty 
thousand  English  soldiers  would  have  been  attended 
with  decisive  effects  both  upon  the  conduct  of  Austria 
and  the  future  issue  of  the  war.  Nothing,  however, 
was  done ;  the  English  Ministry,  under  the  direction 
of  Lord  Howick,  notwithstanding  the  most  urgent  en- 
treaties from  Russia  and  Prussia,  sent  no  succours  in 
men  or  money.  The  decisive  period  was  allowed  to 
pass  by  without  any  thing  being  attempted  in  support 
of  the  common  cause,  and  the  British  nation  in  con- 
sequence had  the  Peninsular  war  to  go  through  to 
regain  the  vantage  gi*ound  which  was  then  within  their 
grasp.* 

In  proportion  to  the  sanguine  hopes  which  this 
bloody  contest  excited  in  Germany  and  England,  was 
the  gloom  fuid  depression  which  it  diffused  through  all 
ranks  in  France.     The  Parisians  were  engaged  in  a 


to  profit  by  it,  and  mj  firm  countenance  proved  my  salvation.' 
MINI,  ii.  369. 

*  ''  Repeated  and  urgent  applications  were  made  in  February  and 
March  1807  for  an  English  army^  consisting  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  to  co-operate  with  the  Swedish  forces  in  Fomerania,  but  in 
vain. — Some  subsidies  were  granted  in  April,  but  no  troops  sailed  from 
England  till  July,  when  they  consisted  only  of  8000  men,  who  were  sent 
to  the  Island  of  Ruagen.''  To  the  earnest  request  for  an  auxiliary  force, 
Lord  Howick  replied  on  March  10 — '*  Doubtless  the  spring  is  the  most 
favourable  period  for  military  operations,  but  at  the  present  juncture 
the  Allies  must  not  look  for  any  comiiUrahle  land  force  from  Great  Bri" 
tain.'*  This  was  after  the  battle  of  Eylau  was  known  by  the  Cabinet  of 
London. — See  Annual  RegUta-,  1807,  23,  and  Lucchctini,  ii.  295,  266. 
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vortex  of  unusual  gaiety;  balls,  theatres,  and  parties    chap. 

succeeded  one  another  in  endless  succession,  when  the ^ 

news  of  the  battle  of  Eylau  fell  at  once  on  their  fes«    1807. 
tivity  like  a  thunderbolt.     They  had  learned  to  dis- 
trust the  bulletins ;  they  saw  clearly  that  Augereau^s 
diyergence  had  been  occasioned  by  something  more 
than  the  snow-storm.     The  funds  rapidly  fell,  and 
private  letters  soon  circulated  and  were  eagerly  sought 
after,  which  rendered  a  true  and  even  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  calamity.     Hardly  a  family  in  Paris  but 
bad  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  near  relation :     The 
multitude  of  mourners  cast  a  gloom  over  the  streets, 
the  general  consternation  suspended  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  capital.     The  most  exaggerated  reports 
were  spread,  and  found  a  ready  entrance  in  the  excited 
population:   one  day  it  was  generally  credited  that 
Napoleon  had  fallen  back  behind  the  Vistula;  the 
next  that  a  dreadful  engagement  had  taken  place,  in 
which  he  himself,  with  half  his  army,  had  fallen.    So 
(ar  did  the  universal  consternation  proceed,  that  the 
members  of  the  government  began  to  look  out  for 
their  own  interests  in  the  approaching  shipwreck ;  and 
even  the  Imperial  family  itself  was  divided  into  fac- 
tions, Josephine  openly  supporting  the  pretensions  of 
her  son,  Eugene,  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Princess  Caroline  employing  all  the  influence  of  her ,  ^^  jj. 
charms  to  secure  Junot,  governor  of  Paris,  in  the  in-  *2. 43. 
terest  of  her  husband  Murat.^  sse,  im,' 

The  general  gloom  was  sensibly  increased  when 
the  message  of  Napoleon,  dated  March  26,  to  the  Napoleon 
Conservative  Senate,  announced  that  a  fresh  conscrip-  t^i*^"^!!* 
tion  was  to  be  raised  of  eighty  thousand  men,  in  March  ecription 
1807,  for  September  1808.     This  was  the  third  levy  nth  ocV 
which  had  been  called  for  since  the  Prussian  war  be-^®''* 
gan ;  the  first  when  the  contest  commenced,  the  second 
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CHAP,    duriiiff  the  triumph  and  exultation  which  followed  the 

XT  TV 

J ^victory  of  Jena,  the  third  amidst  the  gloom  and  des- 


1807.  pondency  which  succeeded  the  carnage  of  Eyiau.  No 
words  can  do  justice  to  the  consternation  which  this 
third  requisition  excited  amongst  all  classes,  espe- 
cially those  whose  children  were  likely  to  be  reached 
by  the  destructive  scourge.  In  vain  the  bulletins 
announced  that  victories  were  gained  with  hardly  any 
loss.  The  terrific  demand  of  three  different  conscrip- 
tions, amounting  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  men  in  seven  months,  too  clearly  de- 
monstrated the  fearful  chasms  which  sickness  and  the 
sword  of  the  enemy  had  made  in  their  ranks.  The 
number  of  young  men  who  annually  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  in  France,  which  was  the  period  selected 
for  the  conscription,  was  about  two  hundred  thousand, 
Thus,  in  half-a-year,  more  than  a  whole  annual  gene- 
ration had  been  required  for  a  service  which  expe- 
rience had  now  proved  to  be  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion. So  great  was  the  general  apprehension,  that 
the  Government  did  not  venture  to  promulgate  the 
order  until,  by  emissaries  and  articles  in  the  public 
journals,  the  public  mind  had  been  in  some  degree 
prepared  for  the  shock ;  and  when  it  was  announced, 
llegnaud  St  Angely,  the  orator  intrusted  with  the 
task,  shed  tears,  and  even  the  obsequious  Senate  could 
not  express  their  acquiescence  by  any  of  the  acclama- 
tions with  which  they  usually  received  the  imperial 
mandates.  So  powerful  was  the  public  feeling,  so 
visible  and  universal  the  expression  of  terror  in  the 
capital,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  assuage  the 
general  grief  by  a  clause,  declaring  that  the  new  levy 

Rwr'isne  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  merely  organized  as  an  ainiy  of  re- 
it.7, 160.  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  under  veteran 
3OT."  ^'*      generals,  members  of  the  Conservative  Senate.^  These 
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promises,  however,  proved  eutirely  elusory.     The  vie-   chap. 
tory  of  Friedlaud  saved  the  new  conscripts  from  the 


slaughter  of  the  Russian  bayonets,  only  to  reserve    1807. 
them  for  the  Caudine  Forks,  or  the  murder  of  the 
Guerillas  in  the  fields  of  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  the  prodigious  activity  of  the  Emperor 
was  employed,  during  the  cessation  of  hostilities  inj^"?^"!.^ 
Poland,  in  the  most  active  measures  to  repair  his  Napoleon 
losses,  organize  the  new  levies,  wring  the  sinews  of  ^'i^^. 
war  out  of  the  conquered  provinces,  and  hasten  for* 
ward  the  conscripts  as  fast  as  they  joined  their  depots 
on  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  theatre  of  war.     All 
the  highways  converging  from  France  and  Italy  to 
the  Vistula  were  covered  with  troops,  artillery,  am- 
munition, and  stores  of  all  sorts,  for  the  use  of  the 
army.     Extensive  purchases  of  horses  in  Holstein, 
Flanders,  and  Saxony,  provided  for  the  remounting 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery-drivers ;  while  enormous 
requisitions  every  where  in  Germany,*  furnished  the 

*  The  requisitions  firom  the  city  of  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse  Towns 
w'U  gire  an  idea  of  the  almost  incredible  extent  to  which  these  exac- 
tiens  were  carried  by  Napoleon  at  this  time ;  and  of  the  blind  violence 
with  which  he  pnzsned  the  English  commerce  at  the  very  time  that  it 
hid  become,  from  his  own  acts,  indispensable  for  the  equipment  of  his' 
own  troops.  By  an  imperial  decree,  in  March  1807,  Hamburg  was 
ordered  to  famish 

200,000  pairs  of  shoes ; 
50,000  great-coats ; 
16,000  coats ; 
37,000  waistcoats. 
VL  Bonrrienne,  the  resident  at  Hamburg,  who  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  order,  had  no  alternative  but  to  contract  with  English 
kouMs  for  these  enormous  supplies,  which  all  the  industry  of  the  north 
of  Germany  could  not  furnish  within  the  prescribed  time ;  and  as  the 
Mme  necessity  was  felt  universally,  the  result  Was,  that  when  the  Grand 
Army  took  the  field  in  June,  it  was  almost  all  equipped  in  the  cloth  of 
Leeds  and  Halifax,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  penalty  of  death  was 
afized  to  the  importation  of  English  manufactures  of  any  sort !    A  full 
enumeration  of  aU  the  contributions  levied  on  Germany  during  the  war 

VOL.  VI.  G 
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CHAP,   means  of  subsistence  to  the  unwieldy  multitude  who 
'    were  now  assembled  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula. 


1807.  Nay,  so  far  did  the  provident  care  of  the  Emperor 
go,  and  so  strongly  did  he  feel  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  present  situation,  that,  while  his  proclamations 
breathed  only  the  language  of  confidence,  and  spoke 
of  carrying  the  French  standards  across  the  Niemen, 
he  was  in  fact  making  the  most  extensive  preparations 
for  a  defensive  warfare,  and  anticipating  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  All  the 
fortresses  on  that  river,  and  on  the  Flemish  frontier, 
were  armed,  and  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  the  new 
levy  directed  to  be  placed  in  five  camps,  to  cover  the 
most  unprotected  points  of  the  territory  of  the  empire ; 
while  the  whole  veterans  in  the  interior  were  called 
out  and  organized  into  battalions  with  the  coast  guard, 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Flanders  and  the  Channel,  and 
overawe  the  discontented  in  Brittany  and  La  Vend^ 
"  It  is  necessary,"  said  he,  "  that,  at  the  sight  of  the 
triple  barrier  of  camps  which  surround  our  territory, 
as  at  the  aspect  of  the  triple  hne  of  fortresses  which 
cover  our  frontier,  the  enemy  should  be  undeceived  in 
1  p.  ^j  their  extravagant  expectations,  and  see  the  necessity 
238, 230.  of  returning,  from  the  impossibility  of  success,  to  sen- 
iSoi,  3.^  timents  of  moderation."  ^ 

Neither  Napoleon  nor  his  enemies  were  mistaken 
Extreme  in  the  estimate  which  they  formed  of  the  perilous 
Na^loon's  nature  of  the  crisis  which  succeeded  the  battle  of 
^^.*^°"**Eylau;  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  se- 
ture.  cond  dubious  encounter  on  the  Vistula  would  have 
been  immediately  followed  by  a  disastrous  retreat  be- 
yond the  Rhine.     Metternich  afterwards  said  to  the 

of  1807,  win  be  given  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  drawn  from  official 
sources,  the  magnitude  of  which  almost  exceeds  belief. — See  BoiR- 
RiENNE;  vii.  293^  294. 
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ministers  of  tlie  Frencli  Emperor,  "  We  can  afford  to   chap. 

lose  many  battles,  but  a  single  defeat  will  destroy  your ^ 

master;"  and  such,  in  truth,  was  the  situation  of  1807. 
France  during  the  whole  reign  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
the  precarious  tenure  by  which  power  is  held  by  all 
those  who  rest  for  their  support  upon  the  prestige  of 
opinion  or  the  fervour  of  passion,  whether  democratic 
or  military,  which  is  the  secret  cause  of  their  ultimate 
fall.  Constant  success,  fresh  victories,  an  unbroken 
series  of  triumphs,  are  indispensable  to  the  existence 
of  such  an  authority ;  it  has  no  middle  ground  to  re- 
tire to,  no  durable  interests  to  rouse  for  its  support ; 
it  has  perilled  all  upon  a  single  throw  ;  the  alterna- 
tive is  always  universal  empire  or  total  ruin.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  a  greater  degree  with  Napoleon 
than  any  other  conqueror  in  similar  circumstances ;  it 
obtained  equally  with  Caesar,  Alexander,  and  Tamer- 
lane ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  empire  in  India ; 
it  is  the  invariable  attendant  of  power  in  all  ages, 
founded  on  the  triumphs  of  passion  over  the  durable 
and  persevering  exertions  of  reason  and  interest.  It 
is  a  constant  sense  of  this  truth  which  is  the  true  key 
to  the  character  of  Napoleon,  which  explains  alike 
what  the  world  erroneously  called  his  insatiable  am* 
Intion  and  his  obstinate  retention  of  the  vantage  ground 
which  he  had  gained ;  which  was  at  once  the  secret 
reason  of  his  advance  to  the  Kremlin,  and  of  his 
otherwise  inexplicable  stay  at  Moscow  and  Dresden. 
He  knew  that,  throughout  his  whole  career,  he  could 
not  retain  but  by  constantly  advancing,  and  that  the 
first  step  in  retreat  was  the  commencement  of  ruin. 

The  Polish  winter  campaign  demonstrates,  in  the  Ruinous 
most  striking  manner,  the  ruinous  effects  to  the  com-J^^gu^en 
men  cause,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  interests  ^Jf  <>^>**® 

'  *■  ,      Prussian 

of  their  own  monarchy,  which  resulted  from  the  dis-  fortresses. 
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CHAP,   graceful  capitulatious  of  the  Prussiau  fortresses  in 

Yf  IV  . 

'_^  the  preceding  autumn.     When  the  balance  quivered 


1807.  sbt  Eylau,  the  arrival  of  Lestocq  would  have  given  the 
Russians  a  decisive  victory,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  successes  of  Davoust  on  the  left  and  the  tardy 
appearance  of  Ney  on  the  right ;  yet,  if  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Prussian  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder  had  done  their  duty,  these  two  corps  would 
have  been  engaged  far  in  the  rear,  Ney  around  the 
walls  of  Magdeburg,  Davoust  before  Stettin,  Custriu, 
and  Glogau.  Saragossa,  with  no  defence  but  an  old 
wall  and  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants^  held  out  after 
fifty  days  of  open  trenches ;  Tarragona  fell  after  as 
many.  If  the  French  marshals  had^  in  like  manner^ 
been  detained  two  months,  or  even  six  weeks,  before 
each  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Prussia,  time  would 
have  been  gained  to  organize  the  resources  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  and  Russia  would 
have  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Eylau,  or  driven 
Napoleon  to  a  disastrous  retreat  from  the  Vistula — a 
striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  military  men  mingling 
political  with  warlike  considerations,  or  adopting  any 
other  line,  when  charged  with  the  interests  of  their 
country,  than  the  simple  course  of  military  duty. 
Benningsen^s  assembling  of  his  army  in  silence  be- 
obgerva-  hind  the  dark  screen  of  the  Johannesberg  forest ;  the 
J^^°^*  hardihood  and  resolution  of  his  winter  march  across 
of  iwth  Poland,  and  his  bold  stroke  at  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  army  when  reposing  in  its  cantonments,  were 
entitled  to  the  very  highest  praise,  and  if  executed 
with  more  vigour  at  the  moment  of  attack,  woidd 
have  led  to  the  most  important  results.  His  subse- 
quent retreat  in  presence  of  the  Grand  Army,  without 
any  serious  loss,  and  the  desperate  stand  he  made  at 
Eylau,  as  well  as  the  skill  with  which  the  attacks  of 
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Napoleon  were  baffled  on  that  memorable  field,  de-   chap. 
servedly  place  him  in  a  very  high  rank  among  the  ' 

commanders  of  that  age  of  glory.  Napoleon's  ad-  I807. 
Tance  to  Pultusk  and  Golymin,  and  subsequently  his 
inarch  from  Warsaw  towards  Konigsberg,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  were  distinguished  by  all  his  usual  skill  in 
combination  and  vigour  in  execution ;  but  the  results 
were  very  difierent  from  what  had  attended  the  turn- 
ing of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  at  Ulm  and 
Jena.  Columns  were  here  cut  ofi^,  communications 
threatened,  corps  planted  in  the  rear;  tremendous 
disasters  followed ;  the  Russians  fronted  quickly  and 
fought  desperately  on  every  side,  and  from  the  hazard- 
ous game  the  assailant  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  the 
retiring  party.  A  striking  proof  of  what  so  many 
other  events  during  the  war  conspired  to  demonstrate, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  native  resolution  will  often 
saeceed  in  foiling  the  greatest  military  genius,  and 
that  it  was  as  much  to  the  want  of  that  essential  qua- 
lity in  his  opponents,  as  his  own  talents,  that  the  pre- 
vious triumphs  of  Napoleon  had  been  owing. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MEASURES  OF  MR  FOX'S 

ADMINISTRATION. 

FEBRUARY,  1806 — MARCH,  1807. 

ARGUMENT. 

(;;||^p^         Important  civil  chants  which  originated  during  the  War — Efibcta  of  the  accetaion 
XLV.       of  the  VHiigi  to  Power — Their  plan  for  a  new  lyitem  for  the  recroiting  of  the  anny^ 
— _    Great  changei  introduced  in  this  particular — Argument  in  lupport  of  it  by  Mr  Wisd- 
1806.      ^^'^ — Reply  of  the  former  Hinistert  on  the  sul^ect — The  bill  passes— Reflectiona  on 
this  sut(ject — Error  of  the  ministerial  measure  as  far  as  regards  the  Volunteers — 
Temporary  service  now  in  a  great  degree  abandoned>-Abolltion  of  the  Sla^ne  TnkU-* 
Argument  against  the  change  by  the  West  India  planters — Argument  of  Mr  Wilber- 
force  and  others  for  the  abolition — The  abolition  is  carried — Deplorable  effects  of  the 
change  hitherto  on  the  Negro  race —  But  they  are  not  chargeable  on  its  authors,  but 
on  subsequent  alterations — Lord  Henry  Petty*s  plan  of  finance— Argument  in  fiivoor 
of  it — Argument  against  it  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Perceval — Counter  plan  pro- 
posed by  them — Reflections  on  this  subject— Prejudicial  effect  in  the  end  of  these  dis- 
cussions— General  character  of  tlio  Whig  measures  at  this  period — Their  combined 
humanity  and  wisdom — Foreign  Transactions — First  Expedition  to  South  America — 
Capture  of  Monte- Video— A  second  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres  is  resolved  on— 
Its  failure — Court-martial  on  General  Whiteloclce  the  commander,  who  is  cashiered — 
Capture  of  Cura^oa,  and  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti — State  of  affairs  in 
Turkey— Dismissal  of  the  Waywodes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  by  Sultan  Sclim— 
Violent  remonstrances  of  Russia  and  England — Which  produce  the  repeal  of  the 
measure — Meanwhile  the  Russian  armies  invade  the  principalities — And  war  is  declared 
— Rapid  progress  of  their  troops  in  these  provinces — They  require  the  old  of  a  naval 
attack  by  England  on  Constantinople,  which  is  agreed  to — Description  of  the  Darda- 
nelles— Ultimatum  of  Great  Britain,  and  declaration  of  War  by  Turkey— Sir  John 
Duckwortli  passes  tlie  Dardanelles — The  Divan  resolve  on  submission,  but  are  roused 
to  exertion  by  General  Sebastian! — The  Turks  negotiate  to  gain  time  and  complete 
their  preparations — The  English  renounce  the  enterprise,  and  with  difficulty  repass 
the  Dardanelles^  Blotrkade  of  those  Straits,  and  naval  action  off  Tenedos — Descent  by 
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the  British  on  the  cout  of  Egypt— Which  is  defeated— Great  di«contents  at  theee  re-     Qu^^p 
peated  disoaten  throngfaoat  Great  Britain— Bill  for  introducing  the  Catholics  into  the       XLV. ' 
araij  and  nary  brought  in  by  Lord  Howick — Argument  in  fkrour  of  it  by  Lord  ^^.^_^_ 
Howick— Argument  against  it  by  Mr  Perceval— Change  of  Ministry— Cause  which      1  QQA 
led  to  it— Composition  of  the  new  Cabinet — Arguments  in  Parliament  against  the 
King's  conduct —  and  in  support  of  it  by  Mr  Perceval  and  Mr  Qinning^ — Dissolution  of 
Parliament — General  election,  and  great  majority  in  favour  of  the  new  Ministry — 
Chtf&ctcr  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  and  effecU  of  their  fUl— Reflections  on  their  foreign 
iDA.<ure9— Violent  irritation  arising  from  them  in  Russia^— Repeated  and  ineffectual 
applications  which  Alexander  had  made  for  aid  firom  England  during  the  Polish  war 
—The  Dardanelles  expedition  is  an  exception  to  the  general  inexpedience  of  their 
fureign  policy — The  defeats  of  England  during  their  administration  were  ultimately 
bencficiaL 

If  history  were  composed  merely  of  the  narrative 
of  wars  and  campaigns,  it  would,  how  interesting  so-  important 
ever  to  the  lovers  of  adventure,  or  important  to  those  f^g^ 
intrusted  with  the  national  defence,  he  justly  subject ''.^Jich  orf- 
to  the  reproach  of  being  occupied  only  with  the  pas- diuing  the 
sions  and  calamities  of  mankind.     But  even  in  the^*^"' 
periods  when  military  adventure  appears  to  be  most 
conspicuous,  and  battles  and  sieges  seem  to  occupy 
exclusively  the  attention  of  the  historian,  great  and 
important  civil  changes  are  going  forward ;  and  the 
activity  of  the  human  mind,  aroused  by  the  perils 
which  prevail,  and  the  forcible  collision  of  interests 
fnad  passions  which  is  induced,  is  driven  into  new 
channels,  and  turned  to  the  investigation  of  fresh 
objects  of  thought.     It  is  the  tendency  of  those  pe- 
riods of  tranquillity,  when  no  serious  concerns,  whe- 
ther of  nations  or  individuals,  are  at  stake,  to  induce 
a  state  of  torpor  and  inactivity  in  the  national  mind : 
Mankind  repose  after  their  struggles  and  their  dan- 
gers ;  the  arts  of  peace,  the  social  dispositions,  the 
abstract  sciences,  are  cultivated ;  the  violent  passions, 
the  warm  enthusiasm,  the  enduring  fortitude  of  for- 
mer days,  pass  into  the  page  of  history,  and  excite 
the  astonishment  or  provoke  the  ridicule  of  their  pa- 
cific successors.     Such  a  period  is,  of  all  others,  the 
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CHAP,    most  conducive  to  general  happiness ;  but  it  is  far 
^  from  being  that  in  which  the  greatest  and  most  ori- 


1806.  gin^l  efforts  of  human  thought  are  made.  Selfish- 
ness, like  a  gangrene,  then  comes  to  overspread  the 
state,  and  generosity  of  feeling,  equally  with  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  are  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  private 
interest.  The  age  of  the  Antonines  in  ancient,  the 
era  of  the  Georges  in  modern  times,  were  unques- 
tionably those  when  the  greatest  sum  of  general 
happiness  prevailed  in  the  Roman  and  British  em- 
pires ;  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  authors  or 
statesmen  of  either  for  the  original  thought,  vigorous 
expression,  or  disinterested  feeling,  which  character- 
ized the  stormy  periods  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  of 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon. 

The  accession  of  the  Whig  Ministry  to  the  direc- 
Effectsof    tiQn  of  afikirs,  was  an  event  eminently  calculated  to 

the  acces-  .  ^        . 

■ion  of  the  afford  f uU  scopc  to  the  practical  application  to  the 
poJ^^  ^  measures  of  the  Legislature,  of  those  ideas  of  social 
improvement  which  the  agitation  and  excitement  of 
the  preceding  fifteen  years  had  caused  to  take  deep 
root  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  thinking  part 
of  the  people.  The  men  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
the  helm,  embraced  a  considerable  part  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, much  of  the  talent,  and  still  more  of  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  state.  For  a  long  course  of  years 
they  had  been  excluded  from  power  ;  and  during 
that  time  they  had  been  led,  both  by  principle  and 
interest,  to  turn  their  attention  to  those  projects  of 
social  amelioration  which  the  French  Revolution  had 
rendered  generally  prevalent  among  the  democratic 
classes,  and  which  were  in  an  eminent  degree  calcu- 
lated to  win  the  affections  of  the  popular  party 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  period,  therefore, 
when  their  leaders,  by  their  installation  in  power,  ob- 
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tained  the  means  of  carrying  their  projected  changes    chap. 
into  eflFect,  is  of  importance,  not  merely  as  evincing    ^^^' 
the  character  and  objects  of  a  party  justly  celebrated    leoe. 
in  English  history  both  for  their  talents  and  achieve- 
ments, but  as  illustrating  the  modification  which 
revolutionary  principles  receive  by  falling  upon  the 
highest  class  of  persons,  long  trained  to  the  habits 
and  speculations  of  a  free  country. 

The  composition  of  the  army  was  the  first  matter 
which  underwent  a  thorough  discussion,  and  wasTh^irpim 
subjected  to  a  different  system,  in  consequence  of  the  gygtem  for 
accession  of  the  new  Administration.  Notwithstand-  ^jjf'  ^ 
ing  the  uniform  opposition  which  the  Whigs  hadthewrmy. 
offered  to  the  war,  and  the  censures  which  they  had 
in  general  bestowed  upon  all  Mr  Pitt's  measures  for 
increasing  the  naval  and  military  establishments  of 
the  country,  it  had  now  become  painfully  evident, 
even  to  themselves,  that  the  nation  was  involved  in  a 
contest,  which  might  be  of  very  long  duration,  with  a 
gigantic  foe,  and  that  the  whole  resources  of  the 
country  might  be  speedily  required  to  combat  for 
the  national  existence  with  the  veteran  legions  of 
Napoleon  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  The  means  of 
recruiting  which  can  ever  exist  in  a  free  country  are 
altogether  unequal  to  those  which  are  at  the  command 
of  a  despotic  one,  whether  monarchical  or  democratic, 
unless  in  those  rare  periods  of  public  excitement 
when  the  intensity  of  patriotic  feeling  supplies  the 
want  of  powers  of  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive. Accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  war, 
great  difficulty  had  been  experienced  by  the  British 
Government  in  providing  a  proper  supply  of  soldiers 
for  the  regular  army.  The  only  method  pursued 
was  voluntary  enlistment — the  jealousy  of  a  free 
constitution  not  permitting  a  conscription,  except  for 
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CHAP,   the  militia,  which  could  not  legally  be  sent  out  of  the 
'  '     kingdom — and  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  extend 


1806.  ^^^®  system  to  the  raising  of  troops  of  the  line  by 
balloting  for  fifty  thousand  men  to  compose  the  army 
of  reserve,  in  1803,  had  not  been  such  as  to  hold  out 
any  inducement  for  a  repetition  of  the  attempt.  It 
had  not  produced  thirty-five  thousand  effective  sol- 
diers. Enlistment  for  life  was  the  system  univer- 
sally pursued,  it  being  thought  that  in  a  country 
where  the  pay  of  the  soldier  was  necessarily,  from 
the  expense  of  the  establishment,  less  than  the  wages 
of  ordinary  workmen,  to  allow  a  power  of  retiring 
after  a  stated  period  of  service  was  over,  might  en- 
danger the  state,  by  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  army 
at  the  most  critical  periods.  To  this  point  the  atten- 
tion of  former  Administrations  had  frequently  been 
directed,  and  a  recent  change  had  been  made  by  Mr 
Pitt,  which  had  considerably  increased  the  annual 
supply  of  recruits  by  enlistment ;  but  the  new  Minis- 
try introduced  at  once  a  total  change  of  system,  by 
the  introduction  of  enlistments  for  a  limited  period 
of  service. 

It  was  argued  in  Parliament  by  the  supporters  of 

oreat        this  cliaugc,  and  especially  by  Mr  Windham — "  The 

theoLpo-  fate  of  nations  at  all  times  when  contending  with  one 

the  MTO^     another  has  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  compo- 

Argu-       sition  of  their  armies.     The  times  are  past,  if  they 

support  of  ever  existed,  when  one  country  contended  against 

wimihom   ^^^^^^^  ^J  ^^^  gcucral  Strength  of  its  population, 

when  the  strength  of  the  army  was  the  mere  amount 

of  the  physical  force  and  courage  of  the  individuals 

who  composed  it.     Armies  are  now  the  champions 

on  either  side  to  which  the  countries  engaged  commit 

their  quarrel,  and  when  the  champion  falls  the  cause 

is  lost.     The  notion  of  a  levy  en  masse  or  voluntary 
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force,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  one  to  which  it    chap. 

would  be  wholly  unsafe  to  trust.     In  how  many  in- 

stances  has  it  ever  happened  that  when  the  army  1806. 
was  defeated  the  contest  has  been  restored  by  a  con- 
test of  the  people  at  large  ?  The  people  in  mass  are 
like  metal  in  the  ore ;  and  as  all  the  iron  that  ever 
came  from  a  Swedish  mine  would  never  hew  a  block 
or  divide  a  plank  till  it  was  wrought  and  fashioned 
into  the  shape  of  a  hatchet  or  a  saw,  so  the  strength 
of  a  people  can  never  perhaps  be  made  capable  of 
producing  much  effect  in  war  till  it  is  extracted  par- 
tially, and  moulded  into  that  factitious  and  highly 
polished  instrument  called  an  army.  What  are  the 
two  events  which  more  than  any  other  two  have  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  present  world  ?  The  battles  of 
Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  Yet  what  were  the  num- 
bers there  employed,  the  space  occupied,  or  the  lives 
lost,  compared  to  the  states  and  kingdoms  whose 
fate  was  then  decided?  Yet  such  was  the  fact; 
millions  hung  upon  thousands ;  the  battles  were  lost, 
and  Europe  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  It  was  not 
because  there  did  not  exist  in  those  countries  a  brave 
and  warlike  people  animated  by  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  devotion  to  their  sovereign,  and  abhorring  the 
idea  of  a  foreign  yoke.  All  these  were  there ;  twenty- 
five  millions  of  men  burning  with  patriotic  ardour 
were  around  the  Emperor ;  but  the  regular  armies 
were  defeated,  and  submission  was  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. 

"  Assuming,  then,  the  importance  of  regular  armies, 
which  no  one  denies,  but  every  one  seems  disposed  to 
forget,  the  question  is,  how  are  they  to  be  obtained  ? 
above  all,  how  are  we  to  ensure  to  this  country,  what 
unquestionably  it  has  never  had,  a  never-failing  and 
adequate  supply  of  regular  soldiers?  The  nature  of 
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CHAP,    things  here  yields  us  but  the  option  of  two  things, 
choice  or  force.     In  the  continental  monarchies  re- 


1806.  course  is  usually  had  to  the  latter  of  these  modes, 
and  undoubtedly  wherever  the  power  of  Government 
is  such  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  send  its  officers 
forth  to  seize  the  peasantry  and  force  them  to  be- 
come soldiers,  there  can  be  no  process  so  easy,  eflFec- 
tual,  and  certain.  But  every  one  must  be  conscious 
that  this  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  impracticable,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  emergencies,  in  this  country ;  not 
that  the  power  is  wanting  in  Government  of  ordering 
such  a  levy,  but  that  the  measures  of  force  we  can 
employ  are  so  abhorrent  to  public  feeling,  so  restrict- 
ed and  confined  by  legal  forms,  that  their  effect  is 
almost  reduced  to  nothing.  Even  if  it  could  be  en- 
forced, the  real  character  of  such  a  compulsory  ser- 
vice is  only  that  of  a  tax,  and  of  the  worst  of  all 
taxes,  a  tax  by  lot.  We  hear  every  day  that  half 
measures  will  no  longer  do,  that  something  effectual 
must  be  done ;  but  if  from  these  generalities  you  de- 
scend to  particulars,  and  propose  to  renew  the  act 
for  the  army  of  reserve,  the  feeling  is  immediately 
changed,  and  all  declare  they  are  decidedly  against 
any  measure  of  the  sort.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of  the  times  may 
drive  us ;  but  unless  a  more  urgent  necessity  is  gene- 
rally felt  than  exists  at  this  moment,  measures  so 
oppressive  in  their  immediate  effects,  so  injurious 
in  their  ultimate  results,  should  not  be  resorted  to 
till  it  is  proved  by  experience  that  all  others  have 
failed. 

"  Voluntary  enlistment,  therefore,  is  the  only  re- 
source which  remains  to  us,  and  yet  the  experience 
of  thirteen  years'  warfare  has  now  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated that  from  this  source,  in  the  present 
state  and  habits  of  our  population,  it  is  in  vain  to 
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expect  a  sufficient  supply  of  soldiers.     If,  however,    chap. 
you  cannot  change  the  habits  or  occupations  of  your       ^  ' 
people,  what  remains  to  be  done  but  to  increase  the    I8O6. 
inducements  to  enter  the  army  ?     Without  this,  our 
means  of  recruiting  must  be  little  better  than  de- 
ception and  artifice.     We  are  in  the  state  of  men 
gelling  wares  inferior  in  value  to  the  price  they  ask 
for  them ;   and,  accordingly,  none  but  the  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  will  ever  be  tempted  to  become  buy- 
ers.    To  such  a  height  has  this  arisen,  that  of  late 
years  our  only  resource  has  been  recruiting  boys ; 
men  grown  up,  even  with  all  the  grossness,  ignorance, 
and  itoprovidence  incident  to  the  lower  orders,  are 
too  wary  to  accept  our  offers ;  we  must  add  to  the 
thoughtlessness  arising  from  situation  the  weakness 
and  improvidence  of  youth.     The  practice  of  giving 
bounties  is  decisive  proof  of  this ;  whatever  is  be- 
stowed in  that  way,  shews  that  the  service  does  not 
stand  upon  its  true  footing.     Men  require  no  temp- 
tation to  engage  in  a  profession  which  has  sufficient 
inducements  of  its  own.     Never  can  the  system  of 
supplying  the  army  be  considered  as  resting  upon 
its  proper  basis,  till  the  necessity  of  bounties  shall 
have  ceased,  and  the  calling  of  a  soldier  shall  be 
brought  to  the  level  with  other  trades  and  profes- 
sions, for  entering  into  which  no  man  receives  a  pre- 
mium, but  where,  on  the  contrary,  a  premium  is  fre- 
quently paid  for  permission  to  enter. 

"  The  great  change  by  which  this  might,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  be  effected,  is  by  raising  the  pay. 
But  independently  of  the  financial  embarrassments 
which  any  considerable  alteration  in  that  respect 
would  produce,  there  is  an  invincible  objection  to 
Huch  a  change  in  the  licentious  habits,  inconsistent 
with  military  discipline,  which  an  undue  command 
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CHAP,    of  money  would  generate  among  the  soldiers.     Pro- 
^^^'     visions  in  sickness  and  old  age;  pensions  for  the 


1806.  wounded ;  honorary  distinctions  suited  to  the  rank, 
situation,  and  condition  of  the  party,  are  much  safer 
recommendations ;  but,  above  all,  a  change  in  the 
service  of  enlistment  from  life  to  a  limited  period, 
is  the  great  alteration  to  which  we  must  look  for  ele- 
vating the  attractions  of  the  army.  This  is  the 
system  of  service  in  all  the  states  of  Europe  except 
our  own,  and  it  is  the  condition  of  entering  that  large 
and  efficient  part  of  our  own  forces,  now  100,000 
strong,  which  is  composed  of  the  regular  militia. 
That  this  system  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men 
to  enter,  is  so  clear,  so  certain,  so  totally  incontro- 
vertible, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  it.  There  is 
no  man  who  would  not  prefer  having  an  option  to 
having  none.  Our  immense  armies  in  India  are  all 
raised,  and  that,  too,  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
for  limited  service.  A  system  of  rewards  for  the 
regular  and  faithful  soldier  should  also  be  established ; 
and  that  severity  of  discipline  which  is  at  present  so 
much  an  object  of  terror  to  all  persons  of  regular 
habits,  should  be  materially  softened ;  not  that  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  ever  be  possible  to  dispense 
entirely  with  corporal  punishment  in  the  army,  for 
there  are  some  turbulent  spirits  who  can  only  be  re- 
pressed by  the  fear  of  it,  but  the  discipline  may  be 
rendered  infinitely  less  rigorous.  By  this  means  a 
better  description  of  men  will  be  induced  to  enter 
the  army ;  and  the  better  men  you  get,  the  less  ne- 
cessity there  will  be  for  severe  punishment.  By  these 
changes,  also,  the  temptation  to  desertions  will  be 
greatly  diminished;  the  great  and  alarming  fre- 
quency of  which,  of  late  years,  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  high  bounties  and  bad  regulations ;  and  in 
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legislating  for  this  matter,  it  is  material  to  invest   chap. 
courts-martial  with  a  discretionary  power  to  modify     ^^^' 
the  penalty  of  desertion  most  materially,  or  take  it    18O6. 
away  altogether,  if  it  has  been  committed  only  in  a 
moment  of  intoxication,  or  from  the  influence  of  bad 
example,  or  the  soldier  has  made  amends  by  return- 
ing to  his  colours. 

^^  It  is  a  mistake  to  argue  that  the  benefits  I  have 
proposed  to  introduce,  being  for  the  most  part  pro- 
spective, and  to  be  reaped  only  9A  the  end  of  seven 
or  fourteen  years,  will  not  influence  the  inconside- 
rate description  of  men  who  form  the  great  bulk  of 
our  common  soldiers.  That  may  be  true  as  it  relates 
to  the  description  of  men  who,  under  the  combined 
influence  of  bounties  and  intoxication  on  the  one 
hand,  and  service  for  life  and  flogging  on  the  other, 
almost  exclusively  enter  our  service.  But  the  great 
benefit  which  may  fairly  be  expected  to  result  from 
a  measure  of  the  sort  now  proposed  is,  that  it  will  in- 
troduce a  new  and  better  description  of  personls  into 
the  army,  not  altogether  so  thoughtless  or  inconsi- 
derate, but  who  are  attracted  by  the  advantages 
which  the  military  service  holds  out.  Such  consi- 
derations may  frequently,  indeed,  have  little  weight 
with  the  young  man  himself,  but  will  they  prove 
equally  unavailing  with  his  relations,  arrived  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life,  and  familiar,  from  ex- 
perience, with  the  difficulty  of  getting  on  in  every 
profession  ?  What  attracts  young  men  of  family,  into 
the  East  India  Company^s  service,  notwithstanding 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  lifetime  spent  in  exile,  and 
a  climate  so  deadly,  that  not  one  in  ten  ever  survives 
it  ?  Not  present  advantages,  for  the  pay,  for  the  first 
ten  years,  barely  equals  the  young  man^s  expenses. 
It  is  ultimate  benefits ;  the  spectacle  of  nabobs  fre- 
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CHAP,  quently  returning  with  fortunes ;  the  certainty  that 
^^^'  all  who  survive  will  become  entitled,  after  a  speci- 
1806.  ^^^  period  of  service,  to  pensions,  considerable  with 
reference  to  the  rank  of  life  to  which  they  belong. 
Such  considerations  may  not  be  so  decisive  with  the 
lower  orders  as  the  higher,  but  there  is  no  rank  to 
whom  the  sight  of  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  particular  profession  will  not  speedily 
prove  an  attraction. 

"  To  effect  these  objects,  I  propose  that  the  term 
of  military  service  should  be  divided  into  three 
periods,  viz.  for  7,  14,  and  21  years  for  the  infantry, 
but  for  10, 16,  and  25  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  in 
consideration  of  the  additional  time  requisite  to  ren- 
der men  efficient  in  those  branches  of  service.  At 
the  end  of  each  of  those  periods,  the  soldier  is  to 
have  right  to  his  discharge.  If  discharged  at  the 
close  of  the  first,  he  is  to  have  right  to  exercise  his 
trade  or  calling  in  any  town  of  the  kingdom ;  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  besides  that  advantage,  to  a  pen- 
sion for  life ;  at  the  end  of  the  third,  to  the  full  al- 
lowance of  Chelsea,  which  should  be  raised  to  9d., 
and  in  some  cases  Is.  a-day.  If  wounded  or  disabled 
in  the  service,  to  receive  the  same  pension  as  if  he 
had  served  out  his  full  time.  Desertion  to  be  pun- 
ished, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
years'  service ;  in  very  aggravated  cases  only,  by  cor- 
poral infliction. 

"  Great  exaggeration  appears  to  have  prevailed  as 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem. It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
such  a  force  can  be  brou;jht  to  such  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with  regular  forces. 
Essential  service  may  be  derived  from  such  a  force, 
but  not  in  the  line  to  which  they  have  at  present 
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been  directed.     With  a  view  to  briug  them  back  to    chaf. 
their  proper  sphere,  as  they  were  originally  consti-  ' 


tuted  in  1798,  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce  their  jsoo. 
allowances  and  relax  their  discipline.  Those  corps 
only  which  are  in  a  rank  of  life  to  equip  themselves, 
and  are  willing  to  serve  without  pay,  should  be  re- 
tained ;  the  remainder  of  the  population  should  be 
loosely  trained^  under  regular  officers,  to  act  as  ir- 
regular troops.  It  is  not  by  vainly  imitating  the 
dress^  air,  and  movements  of  regular  troops,  that  a 
voluntary  force  can  ever  be  brought  to  render  effec- 
tual service.  These  are  my  fixed  ideas ;  but  as  I 
find  a  volunteer  force  already  existing,  it  would  not 
be  politic  at  once  to  reduce  it.  All  t  propose,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  to  reduce  the  period  of  drilling  from 
85  days  to  26,  and  make  other  reductions  which  will 
gave  the  nation  L.857,000  a-year  ;  all  future  volun- 
teers to  receive  their  pay  only,  and  the  trained  bands 
to  receive  a  shilling  arday  for  14  days  a-year,  but 
not  to  be  dressed  as  soldiers,  and  not  drilled  or  ex- 
ercised  as  such.  Rank  should  be  taken  from  the  vi.  ^52, 
volunteer  officers:  their  holding  it  is  a  monstrous??^-  ,f"f- 
injustice  to  the  regular  army.  ^  48, 50. 

To  these  admirable  arguments  it  was  answered  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Canning — "  At  no  period  Reply  of 
of  our  history  has  the  science,  uniformity,  and  disci- JJj/j^'JJ^^'' 
pline  of  the  army  been  comparable  to  what  it  is  at  0°  *.*»« 
this  moment ;   and  for  these  immense  benefits,  the 
profession  at  large  are  aware  we  are  more  indebted 
to  the  improvements  of  the  present  Commander-in- 
Chief  (the  Duke  of  York)  than  any  other  individual 
in  existence.     Under  his   able  administration,  the 
anny  is  considerably  superior  in  number  to  what  it 
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CHAP,   ever  was  at  any  former  period.*     The  recruiting,  as 
^^^'    it  now  exists,  is  steadily  producing  16,000  soldiers 


1806  ^7^^^  i  ^^^  when  the  act  for  its  future  regulation  is 
generally  enforced,  which  is  not  yet  the  case,  this 
number  may  be  expected  to  be  greatly  increased.  Is 
this  a  crisis  to  break  up  a  system  producing,  and 
likely  to  produce,  such  results  ?  The  average  tear 
and  wear  of  the  army  is  about  15,000  a-year ;  so  that 
the  present  system  is  not  only  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  numbers,  but  likely  to  lead  to  its  in- 
crease. The  proposed  alteration  on  the  term  of  ser- 
vice in  the  army  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  that 
Parliament  can  be  called  on  to  discuss  ;  and  for  this 
above  all  other  reasons,  that  the  change  once  intro- 
duced is  irreparable ;  be  it  good  or  be  it  bad  in  its 
results,  it  cannot  be  departed  from ;  for  when  the 
soldiers  have  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  limited,  they 
will  never  submit  to  the  restraints  of  unlimited,  ser- 
vice. Surely,  on  so  vital  a  subject,  and  where  a 
false  step  once  taken  is  irretrievable,  it  is  expedient 
to  proceed  with  caution,  and  make  the  experiment 
on  a  small  scale  before  we  organize  all  our  defenders 
on  the  new  system. 

"  The  system  of  enlisting  for  a  limited  period  is 
no  novelty ;  its  application  on  a  great  and  universal 
scale  alone  is  so.  For  the  last  three  years,  our  en- 
deavours have  been  directed,  while  a  superior  en- 
couragement was  held  out  to  persons  entering  for 
general  service,  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  ut- 
most possible  number  of  men  for  limited  service  in 
the  army — both  in  the  army  of  reserve,  and  latterly 

*  Regulars  and  Militia,  Ist  January  1802,  242,440 

1st  January  1804,  .  234,005 

l8t  March     180G,  267,554 
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under  the  additional  force  act.     If,  then,  we  have    chap. 
failed  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  men  even     ^^^' 
under  a  limited  scale,  both  in  time  and  space,  how    18O6. 
can  we  expect  to  obtain  that  advantage  hj  taking 
away  one  of  these  limitations  ?     If,  indeed,  we  could 
not,  under  the  present  system,  obtain  an  adequate 
force  liable  to  be  detached  abroad,  there  might  bo  a 
necessity  for  some  change  in  our  system  ;  but  when 
we  have  165,000  liable  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  the 
only  check  upon  so  employing  them  is  the  necessity 
of  not  weakening  ourselves  too  much  at  home,  why 
should  we  preclude  ourselves  from  raising,  by  the 
present  method,  such  a  description  of  force  as  expe- 
rience has  proved,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  most 
easily  obtained  ?     The  expiry  of  the  soldiers'  term 
of  service  must,  independent  of  any  casualties,  pro- 
duce a  large  chasm  in  the  army ;  and  what  security 
have  we,  that  if  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
army  is  raised  in  that  way,  a  great,  it  may  be  a 
fatal,  breach  may  not  at  some  future  period  occur  in 
our  ranks  at  the  very  time  when  their  service  is  most 
required  ?     What  the  inconvenience  of  the  soldiers 
being  entitled  to  their  discharge*  at  the  end  of  each 
period  during  a  war  is  likely  to  prove  upon  expe- 
rience, may  be  judged  of  by  recollecting  how  embar- 
rassing this  system  some  years  back  was  found  to  be 
in  the  militia,  notwithstanding  the  great  compara- 
tiye  facility  of  replacing  men  when  serving  at  homo 
—an  embarrassment  so  great,  that  it  led  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  the  extension  of  the  service  in  that 
branch  of  our  military  system.    What  reason  is  there 
to  suppose  that  the  soldiers  in  the  regular  army  will 
not  be  as  prone  as  their  brethren  in  the  militia  to 
take  advantage  of  the  option  of  a  discharge  when 
their  title   to  demand  it  arrives  ?     And  if  so,  and 
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CHAP,   this  heavy  periodical  drain  be  added  to  the  existing 
^^^'     casualties  of  the  troops,  what  chance  have  we  of 


1806.    keeping  up  a  force  which  even  now  wants  25,000 
men  to  complete  its  ranks  ? 

''  It  is  in  vain  to  refer  to  foreign  states  as  afford- 
ing precedents  in  point ;  their  situation  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  In  Russia  imKmited  service  pre- 
vails, and  the  same  was  the  case  in  Austria  during 
the  best  days  of  the  monarchy.  In  17.&7  a  similar 
regulation  to  the  one  under  discussion  was  passed 
prospectively  for  the  future,  to  take  effect  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  it  has  not 
yet,  I  believe,  been  acted  upon ;  and  if  it  has,  the 
disasters  of  Ulm  and  Hohenlinden  afford  but  little 
reason  to  recommend  its  adoption.  Napoleon's  sol- 
diers are  all  raised' by  the  eonscription  for  unlimited 
service  ;  and  although,  in  the  old  French  monarchy, 
tioops  in  sufficient  numbers  were  certainly  obtained 
by  voluntary  enlistment  for  limited  periods,  yet  the 
period  of  service  was  more  extended  than  that  now 
proposed ;  and  the  circumstances  of  that  country 
abounding  in  men,  with  few  colonies  to  protect,  and 
still  fewer  manufactures  to  draw  off  its  superfluous 
hands,  and  a  strong  military  spirit  in  all  classes,  can 
afford  no  precedent  for  this  country,  where  employ- 
ment from  the  prevalence  of  manufactures  is  so  much 
more  frequent — whose  population  is  by  nearly  a  half 
less,  which  is  burdened  with  a  vast  colonial  empire, 
all  parts  of  which  require  defence — and  where  the 
natural  bent  of  the  people  is  rather  te  the  sea  than 
the  land  service^  Nor  is  the  reference  to  our  East 
India  possessions  more  fortunate ;  for  the  enlistment 
for  a  limited  period  prevailed  in  the  Company's 
European  regiments  for  a  number  of  years,  yet  their 
battalions  raised  in   this  way  were  always  weak  in 
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numbers  and  inefficient,  and  were  all  reduced  on  that    chap. 
Tcry  account  during  Lord  Cornwallis^s  first  govern-  ' 


ment  of  India.  All  the  prepossessions  of  Mr  Pitt  were  j806. 
in  favour  of  limited  service—his  opinions  on  this 
subject  were  repeatedly  stated  to  the  House.  The 
opinions  of  a  great  variety  of  military  men  were 
taken  on  the  subject;  but  these  opinions  were  so 
much  divided,  tha:  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  inconveniences  and  risks  with  which  the  change 
would  be  attended  more  than  counterbalanced  its 
probable  advantages. 

**  The  proposed  changes  on  the  volunteer  force 
appear  to  be  still  more  objectionable.  Admitting 
that  it  is  desirable  to  diminisK  the  great  expense  of 
that  part  of  our  establishment ;  allowing  that,  now 
that  the  corps  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
efficiency,  it  may  be  advisable  to  diminish  consider- 
ably the  number  of  days  in  which  they  are  to  serve 
at  the  public  expense,  is  that  any  reason  for  substi- 
tuting a  tumultuary  array,  without  the  dress,  disci- 
pline, or  habits  of  soldiers,  for  a  body  of  men  quali- 
fied not  only  to  e.ct  together,  but  capable,  if  drafted 
into  the  militia  or  the  line,  of  at  once  acting  with 
r^[ular  soldiers  ?  Will  the  volunteer  corps  exist  for 
any  length  of  time  under  so  marked  a  system  of  dis- 
couragement as  it  is  proposed  to  impose  upon  them, 
without  pay,  without  rank,  without  public  favour  ? 
And  is  this  the  moment,  when  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
IB  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  substituting,  for  a  voluntary  disciplined,  a  motley 
array  of  undisciplined  forces,  and  run  the  risk  of  ex- 
citing the  disaffection  of  the  powerful  bands,  who  at 
the  call  of  their  Sovereign  have  so  nobly  come  for- *  Pwri.  Deb. 
ward  in  the  public  defence  ?*  708. 
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CHAP.       "  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  we 
[_^  raised  80,t)00  men  by  the  operation  of  the  ballot. 


1806.  That  system  hajs  its  evils ;  but  when  it  is  indispenr 
sable  in  a  given  time  to  raise  a  large  force  for  the 
public  service,  there  is  no  alternative.  In  recognis- 
ing this  right,  however,  which  flows  necessarily 
from  the  acknowledged  title  of  the  sovereign  power 
to  call  for  the  assistance,  in  times  of  public  danger, 
of  all  itd  subjects,  Parliament  has  been  careful  to 
fence  it  round  with  all  the  safeguards  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  prerogative  so  liable  to  abuse  will  admit 
of :  it  is  determined  by  lot ;  the  person  drawn  has 
the  option  to  provide  a  substitute ;  and  this  is  the 
footing  upon  which  the  militia  stands.  A  still  fur- 
ther limitation  exists  where  the  call  is  made,  not 
upon  the  individual,  but  the  district ;  and  the  dis- 
trict is  allowed  the  option,  instead  of  providing  the 
man,  to  pay  a  fine;  and  this  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  additional  force  bill,  at  present  in  operar 
tion,  which  we  are  now  called  on  to  repeal,  is  found- 
ed. But  the  ballot  for  the  militia  is,  by  the  proposed 
change,  to  cease  on  the  termination  of  the  war ;  it 
then  ceases  to  be  a  militia,  and  becomes  a  part  of 
the  regular  force  raised  by  the  Crown.  The  act  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed  is  producing  at  the  rate  of 
18,000  recruits  a^year,  besides  the  men  raised  by 
ballot  for  the  militia.  Proposing,  as  the  ministers 
now  do,  to  abandon  at  once  both  these  resources,  are 
they  prepared  to  shew  that  the  new  measures  will 
supply  this  great  deficiency  ?  Would  it  not  be  ex- 
pedient first  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale, 
to  be  assured  of  its  success,  before  we  commit  the 
fortunes  of  the  state  to  the  result  of  the  experiment  ? 
*  Pari.  Deb.  It  is  an  old  military  maxim,  not  to  manoeuvre  in  pre- 
990.    '      sence  of  an  enemy  '}  but  the  measures  now  in  agitar 
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tion  do  a  great  deal  worse,  for  they  not  qnly  change  the    chap. 
composition  of  your  force,  but  shake  the  loyalty  and     ^^^" 


submission  of  the  soldiers,  in  presence  of  the  most  for-    18O6. 
midable  military  power  Europe  has  ever  witnessed." 

The  bill  met  with  a  most  strenuous  opposition,  al- 
though the  early  divisions  which  took  place  upon  it 
evinced  a  clear  preponderance  in  favour  of  Ministers  ;*  The  biu 
but  it  at  length  passed  both  Houses  by  a  decided  ma-**^****^ 
jority,  the  number  in  the  Peers  being  97  to  40,  giv- 
ing a  majority  to  Ministers  of  57.  The  clauses  re- 
garding the  volunteer  force,  however,  were  abandoned 
or  modified  in  the  ultimate  stages  of  the  discussion, 
the  effect  of  the  bill  as  to  them  being  limited  to  a 
proper  restriction  of  the  period  of  permanent  duty. 
But  the  great  principle  of  enlisting  for  a  limited 
service  was  by  its  passing  introduced  into  the  British 
army,  and  has  never  since  been  totally  abandoned ; 
and  considering  the  great  achievements  which  it  sub- 
sequently wrought,  and  the  vast  consumption  of  life 
vhich  the  new  system  adequately  supplied,  its  in- 
troduction is  to  be  regarded  as  a  memorable  era  in 
the  history  o   the  war.  i806%2.*^ 

If  called  upon  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of 
the  able  arguments  urged  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this 
important  question,  it  might  perhaps  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  say  on  which  the  weight  of  authority  and  rea-  Reflectiom 
son  preponderated.  But  experience,  the  great  re- 
solver  of  political  difficulties,  has  now  settled  the  mat- 
ter, and  proved  that  Mr  Windham  rightly  appreciat- 
ed the  principles  of  human  nature  on  this  subject, 
and  was  warranted  in  his  belief  that,  without  any 
increase  of  pay,  limited  service,  with  additional  en- 

*  The  division  wMch  decided  the  principle  of  the  biU  took  place  on 
Harch  14.  1806,  when  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  235;  Noes^  119;  Ma- 
jority, 116. — Ann^  Reg,  1806,  p.  64. 


on  the 
measure. 


i 
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CHAP,    couragements  in  the  way  of  retiring  allowances  and 
privileges,  would  provide  a  force  perfectly  adequate 


1806.  even  to  the  most  extensive  military  operations  of 
Great  Britain.  From  the  official  returns  it  appears 
that  the  rate  of  recruiting  rose  in  a  rapid  and  strik- 
ing manner  after  the  system  of  limited  service  was 
adopted,  and,  before  the  expiration  of  a  year  from 
the  time  it  was  first  put  in  force,  had  more  than 
doubled  the  annual  supply  of  soldiers  for  the  army.* 
Though  variously  modified,  the  same  system  has  ever 
since  prevailed,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  with  per- 
fect success  in  every  branch  of  the  service ;  and  to  its 
influence,  combined  with  the  improved  regulations 
for  its  discipline,  pay,  and  retired  allowances,  great 
part  of  the  glories  of  the  Peninsular  camipaigns  is  to 
be  ascribed.  On  examining  the  confident  opinions 
expressed  by  many  eminent  and  respectable  military 
men  on  the  impossibility  of  providing  a  supply  of 
adequate  force  for  the  English  army  by  such  a  me- 
thod, it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference,  that  im- 
plicit reliance  is  not  always  to  be  placed  on  the  views 
of  practical  men  in  legislative  improvements ;  that 
their  tenacity  to  existing  institutions  is  often  as  great^ 
as  the  proneness  of  theoretical  innovators  to  perilous 

*    OLD  SYSTEM. 

RMraito. 

January  1,  to  July  1,  1806^  .  .  .         10,923 

July  1^  to  January  1,  1806,  .  .  .  9,042 

January  1,  to  July  1,  1806,  .  .  10,783 

July  1,  to  January  1,  1307>  .  6,276 

Qfew  system  in  operation  since  January  .1,  18070 

NEW  SYSTEM. 

RecmiU. 

January  1,  to  July  1,  1807i  11,412 

July  1^  to  January  1,  1808^                         .  .           7>734 

Rate  of  recruiting  from  January  i  to  April  i,  .        21,000 

Ditto  from  April  1  to  July  1,         .  24,000 

^Afm.  R4g.  1806,  40,  41. 
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change ;  that  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  most    chap. 
eminent  professional  persons  when  they  claim  for  the     ^^^' 


people  of  a  particular  country  an  exemption  from  the  I8O6. 
ordinary  principles  of  human  nature ;  and  that  true 
political  wisdom  is  to  be  gathered,  not  by  discarding 
the  lessons  of  experience,  but  extending  the  basis  on 
which  they  are  founded,  and  drawing  conclusions 
rather  from  a  general  deduction  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  than  the  limited  views,  however  respectably 
supported,  of  particular  individuals. 

To  these  observations  on  Mr  Windham's  military 
system,  however,  one  exception  must  be  made  in  Error  of 
regard  to  that  part  of  his  plan  which  related  to  the  ^rf^pu^ 
volunteers.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  par-*>  ^"  •• 
ticular  he  did  not  display  the  same  knowledge  ofthAVoiim- 
human  nature  which  was  elsewhere  conspicuous  in  ***"* 
his  designs.     Admitting  that  the  volunteers  were 
very  far  indeed  from  being  equal  to  the  regular 
forces ;  that  their  cost  was  exceedingly  burdensome, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  relied  on  as  more  than 
auxiliaries  to  the  army ;  still  in  that  capacity  they  were 
most  valuable,  and  not  only  qualified  to  render  some 
service  by  themselves,  but,  as  farming  a  reserve  to 
replenish  the  ranks  of  the  regular  forces,  of  incalcu- 
lable importance.     The  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813 
demonstrate  of  what  vast  services  such  a  force,  pro-    , 
gressively  incorporated  with  the  battalions  of  the 
regular  army,  comes  to  be  when  their  ranks  are  thin- 
ned in  real  warfare,  and  how  rapidly  they  acquire 
the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  veteran  troops.     In 
this  view  the  tumultuary  array  of  Mr  Windham, 
without  the  clothing,  discipline,  or  organization  of 
soldiers,  could  have  been  of  little  or  no  utility.     Nor 
is  it  of  less  moment  that  the  volunteer  system,  by  in- 
teresting vast  multitudes  in  the  occupations,  feel- 
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CHAP,   ings,  and  honour  of  soldiers,  powerfully  contribute  to 
^^'     nourish  and  expand  that  military  ardour  in  all  ranks 


1806.  which  is  indispensable'to  great  martial  achievements. 
Veteran  troops,  indeed,  may  smile  when  they  behold 
novices  in  the  military  art  imitating  the  dress,  man- 
ners, and  habits  of  soldiers ;  but  the  experienced 
commander,  versed  in  the  regulating  principles  of 
human  exertion,  will  not  deem  such  aids  to  patriotic 
ardour  of  little  importance,  and  willingly  fan  the 
harmless  vanity  which  makes  the  young  aspirant 
imagine  that  his  corps  has  in  a  few  weeks  acquired 
the  efficiency  of  regular  forces.  Imitation  even  of 
the  uniform,  air,  and  habit  of  soldiers,  is  a  powerful 
principle  in  transferring  the  military  ardour  to  the 
breasts  of  civilians.  Philopoemen  judged  wisely 
when  he  recommended  his  officers  to  be  sedulously 
elegant  in  their  habiliments,  arms,  and  appointments. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  who  said^ 
that  to  women  and  soldiers  dress  is  a  matter  of  no 
ordinary  importance.  Many  nations  have  been  saved 
from  slavery  by  the  passion  for  what  an  inexperi- 
enced observer  would  call  mere  foppery. 
Tempo-  In  later  times  the  system  of  temporary  service 

^^^'    has  been  in  some  desree  superseded  in  the  British 

▼ice  now  ,      r  . 

in  a  great  army,  and  the  majority  of  recruits  are  now  enlisted 
^Adoned.  f^^  life.  And  in  weighing  the  comparative  merit  of 
these  two  opposite  systems,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  plan  of  enlisting  men  for  limited  periods  is 
the  most  advisable  in  nations  in  whom  the  military 
spirit  runs  high,  or  the  advantages  of  the  military 
service  are  such  as  to  secure  at  all  times  an  ample 
supply  of  young  men  for  the  army,  and  where  it  is 
of  importance  to  train  as  large  a  portion  as  possible 
of  the  population  to  the  skilful  use  of  arms,  in  order 
to  form  a  reserve  for  the  regular  force  in  periods  of 
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danger ;  and  that  enlistment  for  life  is  more  appli-   chap. 
cable  to  those  nations  or  situations  where  no  national    ^^^' 


danger  is  apprehended,  and  it  is  the  object  of  Govern-  18O6. 
ment  rather  to  secure  a  permanent  body  of  disciplined 
men,  subject  to  no  cause  of  decrease  but  the  ordi- 
nary casualties  of  the  service,  for  the  ordinary  pacific 
duties,  than  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  nation 
the  passion  for  glory  or  the  use  of  arms.  A  pro- 
vident administration  will  always  have  a  system 
established,  capable  either  of  contraction  or  expan- 
sion, which  embraces  both  methods  of  raising  sol- 
diers ;  and  this,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  has  been  the 
case  with  the  British  army. 

Important  as  the  matter  thus  submitted  to  Parlia-  Aboution 
ment  in  its  ultimate  consequences  undoubtedly  was,  Jj^  '**^* 
vhen  it  is  recollected  what  a  great  and  glorious  part 
the  British  army  bore  in  the  close  of  the  struggle,  it 
yet  yielded  in  magnitude  to  the  next  great  subject 
which  the  new  Ministers  brought  forward  for  consi- 
deration. This  was  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  ;  a  measure  which,  in  its  remote  effects,  ap- 
pears to  affect  the  fortunes  of  half  the  human  race. 
This  great  change  was  not  finally  completed  till  the 
following  session  of  Parliament ;  but  the  preparatory 
steps  were  taken  in  this,  and  it  belongs  properly  to 
the  present  period  of  English  history,  which  treats 
of  the  measures  of  the  Whig  Administration. 

It  was  urged  by  Mr  Hibbert  and  the  advocates  of  Argu- 
the  West  India  interest,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia-^n'tthe 
ment,  "  The  British  West  India  Islands  were  settled,  Jj*"««  ^y 

.  ,  .  ,   ^^®  West 

and  have  ever  been  cultivated  under  the  solemn  faith  indu  lo- 
of  those  charters  and  proclamations,  and  those  acts  of  ^ 
Parliament  which  have  confirmed  the  West  India 
Islands  in  the  most  perfect  assurance  that  they  should 
continue  to  receive  supplies  of  negroes  from  Africa ; 
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CHAP,    the  cultivation  of  these  colonies  cannot  be  carried  on 

]_  but  by  means  of  slave  labour ;  and  the  cultivation  of 

1806.  their  interior,  which  is  indispensable  to  their  secu- 
rity, cannot  be  promoted  if  the  slave  trade  be  abolish- 
ed. If  this  bill  shall  pass  into  a  law,  the  very  worst 
eflFects  may  be  anticipated  from  the  change,  not  only 
to  the  colonies  themselves,  but  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire.  The  commerce  which  the  West 
Indies  maintain  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole 
British  dominions.  It  pays  annually  in  duties  to 
the  public  treasury  upwards  of  L.3,000,000;  em- 
ploys more  than  16,000  seamen ;  contributes  one- 
third  to  the  whole  exports,  and  one-third  to  the  im- 
ports ;  takes  oflF  L.6,000,000  a-year  worth  of  domes- 
tic manufactures ;  and  is  pre-eminently  distinguished 
above  all  others  by  this  important  feature,  that  it  is 
all  within  ourselves,  and  not  liable,  like  other  foreign 
trade,  to  be  turned  to  our  disadvantage  on  a  rupture 
with  the  power  with  whom  it  is  conducted.  This 
measure,  however,  if  carried  into  effect,  must  in  a 
few  years  diminish  the  property  vested  in  the  Bri- 
tish West  India  Islands,  and  open  the  means  of  has- 
tening the  progress  of  rival  colonies,  to  whom  the 
advantages  of  a  full  supply  of  negroes  will  still  re- 
main open.  It  must  forbid  the  supply  of  losses  to 
the  negro  population,  which  originate  in  accident  or 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  which  the  most 
humane  and  provident  management  is  unable  alto- 
gether to  prevent ;  stop  the  xiompletion  of  establish- 
ments already  begun;  and  altogether  prevent  the 
extension  of  cultivation  into  the  interior  of  the  islands, 
without  which  they  can  never  either  attain  a  state  of 
security,  or  reach  the  degree  of  wealth  and  splendour 
of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

^^  The  most  disastrous  effects,  both  to  individuals 
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ind  the  public,  may  be  anticipated  from  the  ultimate    chap. 
consequences  of  the  measure  under  consideration,     ^^^' 


Not  to  mention  the  confusion  and  ruin  which  it  must    18O6. 
occasion  to  families ;  the  capital  now  sunk  in  cultiva- 
tion which  it  must  destroy  ;  the  calamities  attendant 
on  revolt  and  insurrection  which  it  must  occasion  ; 
the  emigration  it  will  induce  in  all  who  have  the 
means  of  extricating  themselves  or  their  capital  from 
80  precarious  a  situation ;   the  despair  and  apathy 
which  it  must  spread  through  those  who  have  not 
the  means  of  escape ;  what  incalculable  evils  must  it 
produce  among  the  black  population  ?    The  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  is  a  question  which  it  is  at  all 
times  perilous  to  agitate,  from  the  intimate  connexion 
which  it  has  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes  with  the  abo- 
Ution  of  slavery  itself,  and  the  necessary  effect  which 
it  must  have  in  perpetuating  the  discussion  of  that 
subject  in  the  mother  country,  to  the  total  destruction 
of  all  security  in  the  planters,  or  repose  in  the  minds 
of  the  slave  population.    From  the  moment  that  this 
bill  passes,  every  white  man  in  the  West  Indies  is 
sleeping  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano,  which  may  at  any 
moment  explode  and  shiver  him  to  atoms.    Throwing 
out  of  view  altogether  all  considerations  of  interest, 
and  viewing  this  merely  as  a  question  of  humanity, 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  the  utmost 
alarm  the  perils  with  which  it  is  fraught.     The  ex- 
istence of  a  black  power  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
most  important  island  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
affords  a  memorable  and  dreadful  lesson,  recorded  in 
characters  of  blood,  of  the  issue  of  doctrines  inti- 
mately, constantly,  and  inseparably  connected  with 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade^.     It  is  impossible  tOyi.gai. 
contemplate  that  volcano  without  the  deepest  alarm, 
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CHAP,   nor  forget  that  its  horrors  were  produced  by  well- 
meant,  but  ill-judged,  philanthropy,  similar  to  that 
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1306,    which  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  present  question. 

^^  It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  evils, 
enormous  and  deplorable  as  they  are,  of  Central  Af- 
rica arise  from  the  slave  trade.     These  evils  are  the 
consequence  of  the  cruel  habits  and  barbarous  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants ;  they  existed  for  thousands  of 
years  before  the  slave  trade  was  heard  of,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  thousands  of  years  after  it  is  extinct.  Civilize 
the  interior  of  that  vast  continent — ^humanize  the  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants — abolish  the  savage  practice  of 
selling  or  putting  to  death  captives  made  in  war,  and 
you  indeed  make  a  mighty  step  towards  extirpating 
the  evils  which  we  all  lament.     But  as  long  as  these 
savage  customs  prevail ;  as  long  as  the  torrid  zone  is 
inhabited  by  a  thousand  tribes  engaged  in  contests 
with  each  other,  and  with  all  of  whom  slavery  to  pri- 
soners made  in  war  is  the  only  alternative  for  death, 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  stoppage  even  of  the 
whole  vent  which  the  purchase  of  negroes  by  Euro- 
peans aflfbrds,  would  sensibly  aflfect  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  slave  traffic.   What  are  the  fifty  thousand 
whom  they  annually  transport  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  innumerable  multitudes  who  are  driven  across 
the  Sahara  Desert,  or  descend  to  Egypt  for  the  vast 
markets  of  the  Mussulman  world  ?     But  to  suppose 
that  the  partial  stoppage  of  it  in  the  British  domi- 
nions :  that  the  prohibition  to  transport  the  fifteen 
thousand  negroes  who  are  annually  brought  to  our 
shores,  could  have  a  beneficial  effect,  is  ridiculous. 
So  far  from  producing  such  a  result,  its  tendency  will 
be  diametrically  the  reverse :  it  will  drive  the  slave 
trade  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  channel ;  from 
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the  great  merchants  of  Liverpool,  who  havo  done  so    chap. 
much  for  their  own  interest  perhaps,  fcut  still  done     ^^^' 


80  much,  to  diminish  its  horrors,  to  the  Spaniards  and  I8O6. 
Portuguese,  who  are  as  yet  totally  unskilled  in  its 
management,  and  treat  the  captives  with  the  utmost 
barhaxity.  As  our  own  colonies  decline  from  the  stop- 
page of  this  supply  of  labourers,  those  of  the  other 
nations  who  have  not  fettered  themselves  in  the  same 
way  will  augment ;  the  cultivation  of  sugar  for  the 
European  market  will  ultimately  pass  into  other 
hands,  and  we  shall  in  the  end  find  that  we  have 
cut  off  the  right  arm  of  our  commerce  and  naval 
strength,  only  to  augment  the  extent  and  increase  1  p^i^  jy^^ 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  world."^  vi.  979, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr  Wilber- 

force.  Lord  Howick,  and  Lord  Grenville;  "A  higher  Argu- 

principle  than  considerations  of  mere  expedience,  the  MrVu- 

dictates  of  justice,  require  that  this  infamous  traffic ^^'^^^ 

should  be  abolished.     Were  it  merely  a  question  of  for  the 

humanity,  we  might  consider  how  far  we  should 

carry  our  interference;   were  the  interests  T)f  the 

British  empire  alone  involved,  it  might  possibly  be  a 

matter  of  expedience  to.  stop  a  little  short  of  total 

abolition.      But  in  this  instance,  imperious  justice 

calls  upon  us  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.     Is  it  to  be 

endured  that  robbery  is  to  be  permitted  on  account 

of  its  profits  ?     Justice  is  still  the  same ;  and  you 

are  called  upon  in  this  measure,  not  only  to  do  justice 

to  the  oppressed  and  injured  natives  of  Africa,  but  to 

your  own  planters ;  to  interfere  between  them  and 

their  otherwise  certain  destruction,  and,  despite  their 

fears,  despite  their  passions,  despite  their  prejudices, 

rescue  them  from  impending  ruin.     This  trade  is  the 

most  criminal  that  any  country  can  be  engaged  in  : 

when  it  is  recollected  what  guilt  has  been  incurred  in 
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CHAP,    tearing  the  Africans,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
*     sands,  from  their  families,  their  friends,  their  social 


1806.  ^^^^^9  their  country,  and  dooming  them  to  a  life  of 
'slavery  and  misery  :  when  it  is  considered  also,  that 
the  continuance  of  this  atrocious  traffic  must  inevi- 
tably terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  planters  engaged  in 
it,  surely  no  doubt  can  remain  that  its  instant  aboli- 
tion is  called  for  by  every  motive  of  justice  and  ex- 
pedience. 

^^  Much  is  said  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
the  supply  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  if  the  slave 
trade  is  abolished.  Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  the 
Divine  precept,  ^  Increase  and  multiply,'  does  not  ex- 
tend to  those  islands ;  that  the  fires  of  youth,  ade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  human 
species  in  all  other  countries  and  ages  of  the  world, 
are  there  alone,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  unequal  to 
their  destined  end  ?  But  the  fact  is  adverse  to  this 
monstrous  supposition;  and  it  is  now  distinctly  proved 
that  the  slave  colonies  are  perfectly  adequate  to  main* 
tain  tlfeir  own  numbers.*  The  excess  of  deaths  above 
births  in  Jamaica  is  now  only  1-24  per  cent ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  registers  of  mortality 
include  the  deaths  among  the  negroes  who  are  newly 
arrived  and  set  to  work,  which  always  amounts,  be- 
tween those  who  perish  in  the  harbours  and  shortly 
after  being  set  to  work,  to  at  least  10  per  cent.,  it  is 
evident  that  the  numbers  of  the  settled  Africans  are 
more  than  maintained  by  their  own  increase.     Nor 


*  Excess  of  deaths  above 


births 


in  Jamaica  from 


— Pari,  Dch.  viii.  658. 


I    1698  to  1730|  3}  per  cent 

1730  to  1755,  2^  per  cent. 

1755  to  1796,  1}  per  cent. 

1769  to  1780,  3-5th  per  cent. 

1780  to  1800,  l-24th  per  cent. 
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b  the  argument  that  the  importation  of  negroes  is  chap. 
requisite  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  in  the  interior  ^^^' 
of  the  islands,  better  founded.  If  the  numbers  of  1306. 
the  Africans  increase,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that 
their  labours  should  not  be  adequate  to  clear  the 
vastes  of  those  diminutive  islands.  According  to 
the  most  moderate  computation,  it  would  require  the 
slave-trade  to  be  continued  for  two  centuries  to  cul-» 
tivate  the  whole  interior  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad; 
and  can  it  be  endured  that  so  frightful  a  traffic  as 
this,  fraught  as  it  must  be  with  the  tearing  of  above 
two  millions*  of  Africans  from  their  families  and 
country,  should  be  continued  for  such  a  period,  for 
an  object  which,  in  one-fourth  of  the  time,  might  hj 
the  native  increase  of  their  numbers  in  those  islands 
be  attained  ?* 

"  Let  us,  then,  instantly  abolish  this  infamous  traf-^ 
fie :  and  we  mav  then  with  confidence  look  forward 
to  the  period  when  the  slaves,  become  in  a  great 
degree  the  natives  of  the  islands,  will  feel  the  he^ 
nefits  of  the  protection  afibrded  them :  and  they 
may  gradually  be  prepared  for  that  character,  when 
the  blessings  of  freedom  may  be  securely  extended  to 
them.  Throughout  all  history  we  shall  find  that 
slavery  has  been  eradicated  by  means  of  the  captives 
l)eing  first  transformed  into  predial  labourers,  at* 
tached  to  the  soil,  and  from  that  gradually  ascend- 

*  It  18  now  completely  demonstratedi  hy  an  experiment  on  the  great- 
est scale,  that  the  African  race,  even  when  in  a  state  of  slayery,  is  not 
o&lj  able  to  maintain  its  own  nombersj  bat  rapidly  increase  them.  In 
tiie  slare  States  of  America  there  are  2,200,000  negroes ;  and  from 
1790  to  1830,  the  whites  have  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  80  to 
100;  bat  the  blacks  in  that  of  112  to  100.  The  proportion  since  that 
time  has  been  rather,  though  but  little,  in  favour  of  the  increase  of  the 
^Wt«  race. — Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America^  ii.  345,  346,  not*-, 
^^  CouuM  1 84 1 ,  ^  merica . 
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CHAP,   inff  to  real  freedom.     We  look  forward  to  the  period 
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[_  when  the  negroes  of  the  West  India  Islands,  be- 


1806.  come  labourers  rather  than  slaves,  will  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
which  has  extended  to  them  these  benefits,  and  when 
they  may  be  securely  called  on  to  share  largely  in 
the  defence  of  those  islands,  in  which  at  present 
they  are  only  a  source  of  weakness.  The  grand,  the 
decisive  advantage  which  recommends  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  is,  that  by  closing  that  supply  of 
foreign  negroes  to  which  the  planters  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  trust  for  all  their  undertakings, 
we  will  compel  them  to  promote  the  multiplication  of 
the  slaves  on  their  own  estates ;  and  it  is  obvioos 
that  this  cannot  be  done  without  improving  their 
physical  and  moral  condition.  Thus,  not  only  will 
the  inhuman  traffic  itself  be  prevented,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  concerned, 
but  a  provision  will  be  made  for  the  progressive 
amelioration  of  the  black  population  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  that,  too,  on  the  securest  of  all  founda- 
tions, the  interests  and  selfish  desires  of  the  masters 
in  whose  hands  they  are  placed. 

^^  It  is  in  vain  to  argue,  that,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous customs  of  Africa,  captives  made  in  war  are 
put  to  death,  and  that  if  the  outlet  of  the  slave  trade 
is  closed,  the  reproach  to  humanity  arising  from  the 
sale  of  captives  will  be  prevented  from  taking  place. 
The  most  recent  and  intelligent  travellers,  on  the 
contrary,  have  informed  us,  what  every  consideration 
on  the  subject  a  priori  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
that  the  existence  of  the  slave  trade  is  itself,  and 
ever  has  been,  the  great  bar  to  the  civilization  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  by  the  temptation  held  out  to  the 
chiefs  on  the  coast  to  engage  in  the  traffic  of  negi'oes, 
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aud  the  continual  encouragement  thus  afforded  to    chap. 
the  princes  in  the  interior  to  carry  on  constant  wars,    ^^^' 
from  the  vast  profit  with  which  the  sale  of  their    18O6. 
captives  is  attended.     It  forms,  in  fact,  with  a  great 
many  of  those  robber  chieftains,  a  chief  branch  of 
revenue.     If  we  would  promote,  therefore,  the  great 
and  truly  Christian  work  of  civilizing  Central  Africa, 
we  must  first  commence  with  abolishing  the  slave 
trade ;  for  as  long  as  it  continues,  the  selfishness  and 
rapacity  of  the  native  chiefs  will  never  cease  to  chain 
its  unhappy  inhabitants  to  a  life  of  violence  and  ra- 
pacity in  the  powerful,  of  misery  and  degradation  in 
the  poor. 

"  The  argument  that,  if  we  do  not  carry  on  the 
slave  trade,  some  other  nations  will,  possibly  with  less 
commiseration  for  the  sufferings  of  the  captives,  if 
admitted,  would  shake  to  their  foundation  every  prin- 
ciple of  public  and  private  morality.  At  that  rate 
e?ery  band  of  robbers  might  plead  in  their  justifica- 
'  ti<H),  that  if  they  did  not  knock  down  and  plunder 
trayellers,  other  banditti  might  do  the  same,  and  pos- 
aUy  superadd  murder  to  their  other  atrocities,  and 
therefore  the  lucrative  rapine  should  not  be  discon- 
tinaed.  This  argument,  however,  bad  as  it  is,  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  being  founded  on  fact.  If  we  abolish 
the  slave  trade,  who  is  to  take  it  up  ?  The  Americans 
bare  already  preceded  us  in  the  race  of  humanity,  and 
fixed  a  period  in  1808,  when  the  traffic  is  inunediately 
to  cease ;  and  a  bill  is  at  present  in  progress  through 
their  legislature,  to  affix  the  penalty  of  death  to  a 
violation  of  this  enactment.  How  are  France  and 
Spain  to  carry  it  on,  when  they  have  hardly  a  ship  on 
the  ocean  ?  Sweden  never  engaged  in  it.  There  re- 
msuns  only  Portugal,  and  where  is  she  to  get  capital 
to  carry  it  on  ? 
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they  often  become  the  sources  of  the  most  heart^rend- 
1806.    ^^S  ^^^  irremediable  calamities.     The  prophecy  of 
Mr  Hibbert  and  the  opponents  of  the  abolition,  that 
the  slave  trade,  instead  of  ceasing  would  only  change 
hands,  and  at  length  fall  into  the  management  of  des- 
perate wretches  who  would  double  its  horrors,  has 
been  too  fatally  verified,  and  to  an  extent  even  greater 
than  they  anticipated.     From  the  returns  laid  before 
Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  slave  trade  is  now  four 
times  as  extensive  as  it  was  in  1789,  when  European 
philanthropy  first  interfered  in  St  Domingo  in  favour 
of  the  African  race,  and  twice  as  great  as  it  was  when 
the  efforts  of  Mr  Wilberforce  procured  its  abolition  in 
the  British  dominions.     Great  and  deplorable  as  were 
the  sufferings  of  the  captives  in  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  large  and  capacious  Liverpool  slave-ships,  they 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  which  have  since 
been,  and  are  still,  endured  by  the  negroes  in  the  hands 
of  the  S})anish  and  Portuguese  traders,  where  several 
hundred  wretches  are  stowed  between  decks  in  a  space 
not  three  feet  high ;  and  in  addition  to  the  anguish 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  captivity,  they  are  made 
to  endure,  for  weeks  together,  the  horrors  of  the  black- 
liole  of  Calcutta.     Neai*ly  two  hundred  thousand  cap- 
tives, chained  together  in  this  frightful  manner,  now 
annually  cross  the  Atlantic;  and  they  are  brought, 
not  to  the  comparatively  easy  life  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  but  to  the  desperate  servitude  of  Cuba 
or  Brazil ;  in  the  latter  of  which  several  hundred 
negroes  are  worked,  like  animals,  in  droves  together, 
>  w»irii'8    without  a  single  female  among  them,  and  without  any 
47T486.'  attempt  to  perpetuate  their  race,^  they  are  worn  down 
by  their  cniol  taskmasters  to  the  grave  by  a  lingering 
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process,  which  on  an  average  terminates  their  exist-   chap. 
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mce  m  seven  years  I*  • 


This  lamentable  and  heart-rending  result  of  such    I8O6. 
persevering   and   enlightened  benevolence,  however,  Rot  they 
most  not  lead  us  to  doubt  the  soundness  as  well  as^hl^^ie 
humanity  of  the  principles  which  Mr  Wilberforce  so  ^^j^^ 
eloquently  advocated,  or  to  imagine  that  the  general  ^ut  sub- 
rules  of  morality  are  inapplicable  to  this  question,  and  ^^ 
that  here  alone  in  human  affairs  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it.     The  observation,  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  clear  our  hands  of  the  iniquity,  leav- 
ing it  to  Providence  to  eradicate  the  evil  in  others  at 
the  appointed  time,  was  decisive  of  the  justice  of  the 

*  The  number  of  slaves  annaaUy  imported  into  the  slave  countries  of 
tbe  world  from  Africa  in  1789,  was  somewhat  under  50,000,  of  which  Enormous 
aboat  15,000  crossed  in  English  vessels — ^now  the  number  is  at  least  pr^ent  ez- 
100|OOO.    It  appears  from  the  Consular  Betums  to  Parliament,  that  in  r^  "^  . 
18S9,  74,653  slaves  were  embarked  for  Brazil  alone  from  the  African  ^|^  g|^^^ 
eottt,  of  whom  4579  died  in  the  short  passage  of  one  month  ;  and  in  trade, 
tkft  trst  half  of  1830  the  nnmbers  were  no  less  than  47,258,  of  whom 
tper  cent  died  on  the  passage.    At  the  same  period  13,000  were  an- 
BuUj  imported  into  the  Havanm^h,  and  at  least  an  equal  number  into 
tkft  other  slave  colonies,  making  in  the  year  1830  about  130,000.^     But '  Piarl. 
ihtm  numbers,  great  as  they  are,  have  now  received  a  vast  increase  P*P*  1830. 
frm  the  effects  of  the  British  slave  emancipation  act,  passed  in  1833.  ? ^  '     ' 
Ii  fifteen  months,  ending  January  1835,  there  sailed  from  the  single 
port  of  Havannah  170  slave  ships,  capable  of  containing,  on  an  aver- 
^6,  each  mi  least  400  persons ;  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Cuba  is 
low  above  55,000  a-year,  while  the  numbers  imported  into  Brazil, 
tnm  the  stimulus  given  to  slave  labour  by  the  anticipated  decline  of 
produce  in  the  British  islands  consequent  on  that  measure,  have  in- 
croased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.    Nor  is  it  surprising  that,  in 
•pite  of  all  the  edSbrts  of  the  British  Gk>vemment,  and  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  cruisers,  this  infernal  traffic  should  now  advance  at  this 
soederated  pace ;  for  such  is  the  demand  for  slaves,  occasioned  by  the 
'^timr?  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  British  West  India 
klands,  under  the  combined  influence  of  heavy  taxation  and  the  eman- 
cipation act,  that  the  profit  on  a  single  cargo  of  slaves  imported  into  the 
Havannah  is  180  per  cent,,  and  the  adventurers  cannot  be  considered  as 
losers  if  one  vessel  arrives  safe  out  of  three  dispatched  from  the  coast 
of  Africa.— Par/.  Pap,  1830,  A.  115-116, 
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measure ;  the  evident  necessity  which  it  imix)secl  on 
the  planters  of  attending,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  the 
comforts  of  the  negroes,  and  providing  means  for  the 
multiplication  of  their  numhers,  conclusive  as  to  its 
expedience.  It  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
but  the  subsequent  continuance  of  ruinous  fiscal  ex- 
actions, and  at  last  the  irretrievable  step  of  unqua- 
lified emancipation,  which  have  given  this  deplorable 
activity  to  the  foreign  slave  trade.  The  increase  in 
the  foreign  slave  colonies  for  the  last  twenty  years,  at 
a  time  when  the  British  West  India  Islands  were 
comparatively  stationary,  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  is 
evident  som«5  powerful  and  lasting  causes  have  been 
at  w^ork  to  occasion  the  difference.*  These  causes 
are  to  be  found,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  heavy 
duties  on  British  colonial  produce,  amounting  at  first 
to  30s.,  then  to  27s.,  and  latterly  to  24s.  on  each  hun- 
dred-weight of  sugar,  from  which  the  foreign  growers 


ImmenBC 
increase  of 
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*  Twelve  yexura  agO|  the  only  exports  of  Puerto-Bico  were  cattle  and 
coffee,  and  the  only  sugar  she  received  was  from  importation.  In  1833 
she  exported  33,750  tons — more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  British  con- 
sumption. The  export  of  the  sugar  from  Cuba  was  on  on  average  of 
1814,  1815,  and  1816,  51,000  tons;  in  1833  it  had  risen  to  120,000 
tons.  In  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  the  average  exports  of  sugar  from 
Brazil  was  26,250  tons;  in  1833,  though  a  bad  year,  the  exports  were 
70,970  tons.  The  increase,  since  the  emancipation  act  passed,  has  been 
still  greater ;  but  no  official  accounts  of  these  years  have  yet  been  made 
public. — See  Pari,  Rejfort  "  on  the  Commercial  State  of  the  West 
Indies,"  p.  286. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  produce  of  tlie  British  West  India  Islands 
during  the  same  period,  has  been  comparatively  stationary.  The  co- 
lonial produce  exported  from  those  islands  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1812,  was  154,200  tons  of  sugar,  and  6,290,000  gallons  of  mm; 
in  1830,  185,000;  and  in  1833,  205,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  7,892,000 
gallons  uf  rum  ;  the  shipping  in  the  former  period  was  180,000 ;  in  the 
latter,  263,330  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  islands 
in  the  former  period  was  18,516,000;  in  the  latter,  including  all  the 
colonies  gainc<l  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  only  L. 22,496,000. — 
rEBKER,  31>9  ;  CoLQiHoi  N,  378-341  ;  Tokter-s  Pari,  Tablff,  124-126. 
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were  exempted  in  the  supply  of  foreign  markets.   This    chap. 
enormous  burden,  which,  on  an  average  of  prices  since        ^' 
1820,  has  been  very  nearly  75  per  cent,  on  that  species    I8O6. 
of  produce,  has,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  for 
tbe  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  fallen  on  the  producers.* 

*  There  is  no  opinion  more  erroneous  than  that  commonly  enter- 
tamed,  thmt  the  import  duties  on  sugar,  like  other  taxes  on  consump-  Snormous 
tion,  fall  on  the  purchaser.     There  is  always,  indeed,  a  struggle  be-  fiscal  injiu 
tween  the  producer  and  consumer,  as  to  who  should  bear  the  burden —  tice  to 

but  it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  former  to  throw  it  on  the  lat-J"^*"*^".  "**y 

^  ,  _  have  been 

ter.    In  this  instance  the  attempt  has  almost  totally  failed.    It  appears  exposed. 

from  the  curious  table  of  prices  compiled  by  Mr  Colquhoun,  that  even 
daring  the  high  prices  of  tho  years  from  1807  to  1812,  the  West  India 
proprietors  paid  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  without 
being  able  to  lay  it  on  the  consumers ;  the  ayerage  of  what  thoy  paid 
for  those  years  being  L.  1,1 15,251  per  annum.     The  estimated  rerenuc 
of  these  proprietors,  during  these  years,  was  under  L.4,000,000 ;  so  that, 
St  that  period,  they  paid  20  per  cent,  on  their  incomes  to  government. 
Is  addition  to  this,  it  was  proved  by  the  documents  laid  before  the  com- 
nittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  February  1831,  that  an  annual 
buden  of  L.1,023,299  was  laid  on  the  British  West  India  Islands,  in 
consequence  of  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  necessary  articles  to 
vkich  they  were  exposed  under  tho  restrictive  system.    In  this  way, 
eren  under  the  high  prices  from  1807  to  1812,  they  were  paying  ut 
le&st  50  per  cent,  on  their  incomes  in  taxation ;  and  as  the  price,  siuco 
ibt  time,  of  their  produce,  has  fallen  at  least  two-thirds,  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  only  a  ninth  (38.)  on  the  import  duty,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
daded,  that,  since  1820,  tho  West  India  proprietors  have  paid,  directly 
ttd  indirectly,  at  least  seventy -five  per  cent,  on  their  income  to  Govem- 
aent;  and  in  the  years  when  prices  were  low,  at  least  a  hundred  per 
tau.    Nothing  more  is  required  to  explain  the  distressed  condition  of 
tliese  colonies,  even  before  the  emancipation  bill  was  passed,  which  at 
once,  without  any  equivalent,  confiscated  at  least  60  per  cent  on  their 
remaining  property.     The  value  of  slaves  was  estimated  by  Colquhoun 
k  1812,  at  L.55  o-head ;  but  in  1833,  when  the  act  passed,  it  had  risen 
to  St  least  L.75  overhead,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money ;  and  the  compensation  money  (L.20,000,000  on  634,000  slaves) 
▼ill  not,  after  all  deductions  are  made,  yield  L.25  a-head,  or  more  than 
^  33  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors.     Few  such  instances  of  the  destruction  of 
pn^erty  by  fiscal  and  l(^:islative  enactments  are  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
W»7  of  mankind. — See  Pbbrer,  394  and  397  ;  Colquhoun,  59,  325 ; 
tmi  Report  <m  West  India  Afairt,  Comnwnt,  7th  February  1831. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  these  colonies 
'ince  the  peace,  is  a  proof  that  their  alleged  distresses  are  either  un- 
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Ruinons 
effects  of 


CHAP.       Nor  is  this  all — the  precipitate  and  irretrievable 

|_  step  of  emancipation,  forced  on  the  legislature  by  be- 

1806.  nevolent  but  incautious  and  mistaken  feeling,  has  al- 
ready occasioned  so  great  a  decline  in  the  produce  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  excited  such  general  ex- 
emancipa-  pectatious  of  a  Still  greater  and  increasing  deficiency, 
negroes,  that  the  impulse  thereby  given  to  the  foreign  slave 
trade  to  fill  up  the  gap  has  been  unbounded,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared,  almost  irremediable.*     Since  the  disas- 

foonded  or  exaggerated.  This  is  a  complete  mistake ;  the  planters  had 
no  other  way  to  meet  the  enormous  fiscal  burdens  laid  upon  them,  since 
a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production  was  out  of  the  question,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  by  making  the  utmost  exertionB  to 
augment  its  quantity;  and  thence  the  increase  of  colonial  prodaoe, 
which,  by  perpetuating  the  lowness  of  price,  rendered  it  totaUy  im- 
possible for  them  to  lay  the  enormous  import  duty,  now  100  per  cent., 
on  the  consumers.  Like  a  man  sunk  in  a  bottomless  bog,  all  the  efforts 
they  could  make  for  their  extrication,  tended  only  to  land  them  deeper 
and  more  irretrievably  in  the  mire. 

*  The  following  table  shews  the  decline  of  colonial  produce  exported 
from  Jamaica  under  the  first  year  of  the  emancipation  act. 


Sugar. 

Rom. 

Coffee. 

YMn.         C«i«. 
18S4     1,626,164 
1835     1.819,028 

7M«6 

68,087 

Ponchtonfl. 
80.676 
27,088 

Omllont. 
8,189,949 
2,660,687 

Cuki.             Uba. 
S2,8()4     17359^77 
18,495     10.489,292 

D«erMM.     206,181 

11,878 

8.688 

529,268 

8.889       7,869,986 

Taking  an  average  of  these  various  sorts  of  produce,  it  is  evident 
that,  notwithstanding  an  uncommonly  fine  season,  and  the  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  produce  of  the  island  fell  off 
in  one  year  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  total  amount !  The  Parliament  of 
Jamaica,  in  their  address  to  the  Governor  of  the  island  on  August  10, 
1835,  observed,  "  There  never  was  a  finer  season  or  more  promising 
appearance  of  canes  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  crop  is  greatly  deficient,  and 
many  British  ships  have  in  consequence  returned  with  half  cargoes, 
some  with  none  at  all.  Our  decided  opinion  is,  that  each  succeeding 
crop  will  progressively  become  worse.  In  a  few  cases  the  apprentices 
do  work  for  wages ;  but  the  opposite  disposition  so  immeasurably  pre-> 
ponderates,  that  no  confidence  whatever  can  be  placed  on  voluntary 
labour.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  prevailing  reluctance  of  the  negroes 
to  work  of  any  kind,  the  thefts,  negligences^  and  outrages  of  every  sort 
which  are  becoming  of  firequent  occurrence ;  seeing  large  portions  of  our 
neglected  cane -fields  overrun  with  weeds,  and  a  still  larger  extent  of 
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trous  measure  of  emancipation,  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  British  West  Indies  has  declined  fully  a 
half ;  in  some  branches  of  produce  fallen  to  a  third  of 

our  pasture  lands  retnming  to  a  state  of  nature ;  seeing,  in  fact,  deso- 
Ution  already  orersj^reading  the  very  face  of  the  land,  it  is  impossible 
for  nsy  without  abandoning  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  to  entertain  fa- 
Toorable  anticipations,  or  direst  ourselves  of  the  painful  conviction, 
that  the  progressive  and  rapid  deterioration  of  property  will  continue  to 
keep  pace  with  the  apprenticeship,  and  that  the  termination  thereof 
must,  unless  strong  preventive  measures  are  applied,  complete  the  ruin 
of  the  colony.*'  Making  every  allowance  for  the  passions  and  exagger- 
ttions  of  a  tropical  climate,  this  statement  here  made  is  too  strongly 
tone  cmt  by  the  decrease  in  the  official  returns,  and  example  of  corre- 
iponding  measures  in  St  Domingo,  to  leave  a  doubt  that  they  are,  in  the 
miin  at  least,  founded  in  truth. 

Hie  following  table  exhibits  the  official  returns  of  the  exports  of 
the  West  India  Islands  for  the  last  fifteen  years : — 


T«n. 

Bagsr. 

MolMMA. 

Ban. 

CoA«. 

Coeo*. 

PioMBiO. 

SUppiBff. 
Tom. 

Skips. 

Cvta. 

CvU. 

GaUona. 

Lbs. 

LbB. 

Lbs. 

litJ 

8.551,218 

892.441 

5.G30.174 

29,419.598 

549.688 

3.325,948 

348,731 

872 

IMS 

MiMse 

508.095 

6,807.394 

39.987,078 

454,909 

3,347,898 

373.800 

1,018 

US9 

4,152,614 

890.636 

6,684.759 

26.911.785 

684,917 

8,585,094 

263,838 

958 

18M 

S,Slt,638 

349.430 

6.753.799 

37,460.431 

711,918 

8,489.818 

358.873 

911 

IISI 

4,103.800 

823.306 

7.844.157 

30.030,803 

1.491,947 

4,801.355 

349,079 

904 

llt9 

9,778,450 

558,668 

4,718,809 

34.678.930 

618.315 

1,866.188 

339.117 

828 

1883 

3,646,304 

686.793 

5.109.975 

19,008,675 

2.184309 

4.470,355 

348,378 

911 

1SS4« 

8^48,976 

650,866 

5,113,899 

33,081.489 

1.860.835 

1.889,403 

346,695 

918 

18U 

8,524,209 

507,495 

5,458,817 

14.855,470 

489,467 

3,686,358 

335,179 

678 

IIM 

8,601,791 

536,585 

4.868.168 

18,908,436 

1,613.804 

8,830.978 

337.933 

900 

US7 

8,806,775 

575,657 

4.418,349 

15,577.888 

1347,145 

3,036,139 

336,468 

855 

iBSsr 

8,530.676 

688,007 

4.641.310 

17.588,655 

3.149.687 

893,974 

385,195 

878 

USf 

3,834,873 

474,807 

4,031330 

11.485,675 

959,641 

1,071,570 

196,715 

748 

1840 

3.314,764 

431,141 

8,780.979 

13,797.089 

3.874,301 

999.068 

181,781 

697 

1641 

34ftl.317 

480,331 

2,770,161 

9,937.689 

2,930,398 

797,758 

174,975 

677 

*  EnumcipAtion  Act.                     t  Termination  of  Apprenticeship. 

—ParUr'i  Progreu  of  ike  Nation,  iii.  424,  425. 

Sach  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  Colonial  pro- 
dice,  of  this  great  decline  in  the  production  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  that  the  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain  has 
declined  since  1832  from  24  lbs.  a-head  to  16  lbs;  while,  for  this 
diminished  quantity  of  16  lbs.,  the  price  paid  by  the  nation  has  been 
L.S,00OyOOO  annually  more  dian  it  formerly  was  for  the  larger  quantity 
of  24  lbs.,— -that  is,  the  nation  pays  annually  twice  the  amount  nearly  of 
thf  ineomf'inx  more  than  it  formerly  did  for  two-thirds  only  of  the  for- 
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CHAP,   its  former  amounl :  and  such  is  the  indolence  of  the 
black  population,  and  their  general  disinclination  to 

1806.  steady  and  combined  industry,  that  cultivation  is  in 
general  carried  on  in  these  islands  at  a  loss ;  and  the 
time  is  evidently  approaching  when  it  will  be  totally 
abandoned,  and  these  noble  colonies  be  consigned  to 
total  ruin. 

It  is  in  these  measures  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
lamentable  increase  in  the  foreign  slave-trade  is  to  be 
found ;  it  is  the  multitude  who  forced  on  these  mea- 
sures, who  have  frustrated  all  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
Mr  Wilberforce  and  Mr  Fox,  and  rendered  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  in  the  British  dominions,  the 
remote  and  innocent  cause  of  boundless  misfortunes  to 
the  negro  race.  The  British  slaves,  since  the  slave 
trade  was  abolished,  had  become  fully  equal  to  the 
wants  of  the  colonies ;  their  numbers,  without  any  ex- 
traneous addition,  were  on  the  increase ;  their  condi. 
tiou  was  comfortable  and  prosperous  beyond  that  of 
any  peasantry  in  Europe;  and  large  numbers  were 
annually  purchasing  their  freedom  from  the  produce 
of  their  own  industry.  Here,  then,  was  a  stationary 
negro  population,  rapidly  approaching  the  condition 
of  the  most  opulent  feudal  serfs  of  Europe,  and  from 
which  they  might,  in  like  manner,  have  been  emanci- 
pated singly,  as  they  acquired  property,  which  all  had 
the  means  of  earning,  without  either  risk  to  them- 
selves, injury  to  their  masters,  or  increase  to  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  slave  labour.     But  now  all  these 

mer  supply !  At  tbe  same  time,  the  effect  of  the  measare,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  its  warmest  advocates,  has  been  to  double  the  slave  trade 
over  the  globe,  and  increase  its  horrors  in  a  still  greater  proportion ! 
The  history  of  mankind  fortunately  affords  few  similar  examples  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  ignorant  zeal  and  misguided  philanthropy. — Sft 
Pari.  Dth.  June  9,  1843.  Sfe  CutUym  Return,  Kingslony  Jamaica f  22*/ 
Aupuit  1835;  and  Addmf  of  Auemhly,  Aupnst  \0,  1835. 
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admirable  effects  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade    chap. 

have  been  completely  frustrated,  and  the  humane  but |_ 

deluded  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  burdened    1807. 
with  twenty  millions,  to  ruin,  in  the  end,  their  own 
planters,  consign  to  barbarism  their  own  negroes,  cut 
off  a  principal  branch  of  their  naval  strength,  and 
double  the  slave  trade  in  extent,^  and  quadruple  it  in 
horrors,  throughout  the  world,     A  more  striking  in- 
stance never  was  exhibited  of  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing, in  political  changes,  not  only  to  benevolent  in- 
tentions, but  prudent  conduct ;  and  of  the  fatal  effect 
of  those  institutions  which,  by  giving  the  inhabitants 
of  a  particular  part  of  the  empire  an  undue  share  in 
the  general  administration,  or  admitting  the  torrent 
of  public  feeling  to  sway  directly  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment, too  often  destroy  prosperity  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  occasion  calamities  the  most  unbounded.f 
An  important  change  in  the  British  system  of 
finance  was  also  made  by  the  same  Administration, 
which,  although  not  brought  forward  till  the  spring 

*  "  The  nnmber  of  slaves  now  annually  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  is 
dooble  of  what  it  was  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  commenced  their 
philanthropic  labours." — ^Fowbll  Buxton  en  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade, 
p.  72. 

t  The  British  Ministryi  who,  in  1834,  passed  the  measure  of  Slave 
Emancipation,  are  noways  answerable  for  these  consequences ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  the  courage  they  displayed , 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  their  supporters,  in  carrying 
tluough  the  great  grant  of  twenty  millions  to  the  planters — a  relief  so 
seasonable  and  extensive,  that  hitherto,  at  least,  it  has,  almost  entirely 
to  the  persons  who  received  it,  prevented  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
emancipation  from  being  felt.  Hie  torrent  of  public  feeling  was  irre- 
sistible ;  all  they  could  do  was  to  moderate  its  effects,  which,  by  the  pro- 
tracted period  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  grant  to  thejslave-owners,  was 
done  to  a  very  great  degree.  The  English  people  must  answer  for  the 
measure,  be  its  ultimate  effects  on  themselves  and  the  negro  race  good 
or  l>ad.  The  reflection  suggested  is : — What  is  the  character  of  na- 
tional institutions  which  permit  a  measure,  likely  to  be  attended  with 
such  cruel  and  disastrous  consequences,  to  bo  forced  against  their  will 

on  a  reluctant  government  1 
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CHAP,   of  1807^  may  be  fitly  considered  now,  in  order  not  to 
'^  interrupt  the   narrative  of  the  important  military 


1806.    events  which  at  that  period  occurred  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

The  foundation  of  this  plan,  which  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Lord  Henry  Petty,*  on  the  29th  January 
Lord  Hen-  1807,  was,  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  had 
]^  offi!  become  expedient  to  make  a  provision  for  a  permanent 
sS^^d3d ®^*®  ^^  warfare ;  that  the  bad  success  of  all  former 
March       coalitious  had  demonstrated  the  slender  foundation  on 

1807 

which  any  hopes  of  overthi'owing  the  military  power 
of  France  on  the  continent  of  Europe  must  rest,  while 
the  hostile  disposition  and  immense  power  of  Napoleon 
gave  little  hope  that  any  durable  accommodation  could 
be  entered  into  with  him.     ^^  All  nations,^^  said  his 
Lordship,  ^^  that  still  preserve  the  shadow  even  of 
their  independence,  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  us  as  the 
only  means  of  regaining  the  freedom  they  have  lost- 
It  becomes  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  seeing 
the  proud  eminence  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  take 
an  enlarged  view  of  their  whole  situation,  and  to  direct 
their  attention  to  that  future,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  signal  deliverance  they  have  hitherto  obtained, 
seems  still  pregnant  with  evil.     Our  present  perma- 
nent revenue  is  above   L.32,000,000  a-year,  being 
more  than  three  times  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  means 
might  be  found  in  additional  taxes  to  pay  the  interest 
of  loans  for  several  years  to  come.     But  looking,  as 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  do,  to  a  protracted  contest,  it  has 
become  indispensable  to  combine  present  measures 
with  such  a  regard  for  the  future,  as  may  give  us  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  enabled  to  maintain  it  for 
a  very  long  period. 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Lansdowne,  a  diatinguialied  member  of  the  Whig 
Cabinet  of  1830. 
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'*  la  considering  our  resources,  the  two  great  objects    chap. 

of  attention  are  the  Sinking-Fund  and  the  system  of ]_ 

raising  the  supplies  as  much  as  possible  within  the  1806. 
year,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  amount  of 
war  taxes.  The  first  of  these  is  a  durable  menu-  Argument 
meat  to  Mr  Pitt's  wisdom;  it  had  the  support  of^iJ**" 
his  illustrious  political  opponent,  Mr  Fox  ;  and, 
however  widely  these  two  great  men  were  divided 
on  most  other  subjects,  it  at  last  received  that  weight 
of  authority  which  arises  from  their  entire  coinci- 
dence of  approbation.  When  this  system  was  com- 
menced in  1786,  the  sinking-fund  was  only  ^i^th  part 
of  the  debt ;  whereas  it  is  now  ^5  of  the  whole  debt, 
and  pnly  ^  of  the  unredeemed  portion  :  a  result  at 
once  striking  and  satisfactory,  more  especially  when 
it  is  recollected  that  it  has  been  obtained  in  twenty 
years,  whereof  fourteen  have  been  years  of  war.  The 
war-taxes,  which  have  been  raised  to  their  present 
amount  chiefly  by  the  operation  of  the  heavy  direct 
taxes,  are,  first,  the  treble  assessed  taxes  introduced 
by  Mr  Pitt,  and  more  lately  the  property  tax  which 
has  been  substituted  in  its  room.  The  experience 
of  the  last  year  has  amply  demonstrated  the  expe- 
dience of  the  augmentation  of  that  impost  to  ten  per 
cent.,  which  it  was  our  painful  duty  to  propose  last 
year  ;  for  under  its  operation  the  war-taxes  have 
now  reached  L.21,000,000  a-year,  and  the  sinking- 
fund  amounts  to  L.8,300,000  annually. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  country  our  war  ex- 
penses cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than  thirty-two 
millions  annually.  To  provide  for  this,  independent 
of  additional  war  taxes,  which  are  now  so  heavy  that 
we  are  not  warranted  in  calculating  on  any  consider- 
able addition  to  their  amount  as  likely  to  prove  per- 
manently productive,  is  the  problem  we  have  now  to 
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CHAP,   nually,  loose  upon  the  country,  as  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
^^^'     duce  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  money  map- 


1808.  ^^^9  while  the  sudden  remission  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  L.30,000,000  a-year,  would  produce  effects 
upon  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  holders  of  pro* 
perty  of  every  description,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  without  the  most  serious  alarm.  In 
every  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  highly 
desirable  to  render  the  sinking-fund  more  equal  in  its 
progress,  by  increasing  its  present  power,  and  diffu- 
sing over  a  greater  number  of  years  those  extensive 
effects,  which  would,  according  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, be  confined  to  the  very  last  year  of  its  operation. 
The  arrangements  prepared  with  this  view  are  found* 
ed  on  the  superior  advantage  of  applying  to  the  re- 
demption of  debt  a  sinking-fund  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  actual  money  capital,  instead  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  nominal  capital  or  amount  of  stock.  This  is  to  be 
the  system  applied  to  the  loans  of  the  first  ten  years; 
and  in  return  for  this  advantage,  it  is  proposed  that 
when  the  present  sinking-fund  shall  have  so  far  in* 
creased  as  to  exceed  in  its  amount  the  interest  of  the 
debt  then  unredeemed,  such  surplus  shall  be  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament.  By  this  means  a  larger  sum 
will  be  annually  applied  to  the  sinking-fund  from 
henceforward  than  could  have  been  obtained  under 
the  old  system ;  the  whole  loans  contracted  in  future 
during  the  war  will  be  redeemed  within  forty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  their  creation ;  and  without 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  1792,  estab- 
lishing the  present  sinking-fund.  Parliament,  dur- 
ing the  years  of  its  final  and  greatest  operation,  will 
De^viii.  ^  enabled  to  administer  a  very  great  relief  to  the 
666, 594.    public  nccessitics,*  and  obviate  all  the  dangers  with 
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which  au' undue  rapidity  in  the  contraction  of  debt    chap. 
▼oold  otherwise  be  attended/^  *  ^^^' 


In   opposition  to   these  able  arguments,  it  was    2806 
urged  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  Canning,  and  Mr  Argument 
Perceval,  "  The  proposed  plan  of  finance  proposes  J**^^*' 
gradually  to  mortgage  for  fourteen  years  the  whole  c*»ti«- 
of  the  war  taxes  for  the  interest  of  loans  in  war,  a  Mr  Per" 
decided  departure  from  all  our  former  principles,  ^^^^'^ 
which   were  to  preserve  religiously  the  distinction 
between  war  and  permanent  taxes,  and  would,  if 
carried  into  effect  for  any  considerable  time,  deprive 
the  nation  of  almost  all  the  benefit  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled to  look  upon  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
The  new  plan,  moreover,  will  require  loans  to  a 
greater  amount  to  be  raised  in  each  year  than  would 
be  required  if  the  usual  system  of  borrowing  were 
adhered  to.     At  the  end  of  twenty  years  it  appears, 
from  the  calculations  laid  before  Parliament,  that 
this  excess  will  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
L.193,000,000.     The  whole  machinery  of  the  new 
plan  is  cumbersome  and  complicated  :  the  additional 
charges  arising  from  that  circumstance  will  amount 
to  a  very  considerable  sum.     The  ways  and  means 
intended  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  in 
fiitare,  viz. — the  expired  annuities,  together  with  the 
excess  of  the  sinking-fund  above  the  interest  of  the 
uuredeemed  debt,  are  equally  applicable  pro  tanto  to 
mitigate  their  increase,  under  any  other  mode  of  rais- 
ing loans  that  may  be  decided  on ;  and  their  applica- 
tion in  this  way  would  be  more  advantageous  than  in 

•  The  speech  of  Lord  Henry  Petty  on  this  occasion  is  well  worthy  of 
the  tttenUon  of  aU  who  wish  to  make  themselves  masters  of  tho  British 
FiuDCfls  during  the  Bevolutionary  War.  It  is  the  most  distinct,  lumi- 
Boat,  and  statesmanlike  exposition  on  the  subject  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  tho  Parliamentary  debates  after  the  death  of 
Mr  Pitt 
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CHAP,   the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  to  avoid  contract* 

XLV        •  •  •  •      •  • 

^ |_  ing  debt  than  gain  relief  by  a  remission  of  taxation^ 


5 


1806.        "  I*  is  futile  to  say  that  the  public  necessities  com- 
pel us  to  have  recourse  to  the  perilous  system  of 
Counter     mortgaging  the  war  taxes  for  the  interest  of  futore    i 
^cJSS/by"    loans.     It  is  here  that  the  great  danger  of  the  new    ^ 
them.        system  consists  :  it  is  in  breaking  down  the  old  and    ij 
sacred  baiTier  between  the  war  and  peace  expen-    i 
ses,  that  the  seeds  of  inextricable  confusion  to  our   i 
finances   in   future  are  to   be   found.      It  is  quita    | 
possible,  as  appears  from  the  authentic  calculations    ^ 
before   Parliament,  to   obtain   the   eleven  millioni    ^ 
a-year  required  for  the  deficiency  of  the  war-taxes   i. 
below  the  war  charges,  without  mortgaging  the  war-   , 
taxes,  without  the  immense  loans  required  under  th6    ^ 
new  system,  and  without  any  material  or  unbearaUe   ^ 
addition  to  the  public  burdens.     The  mode  in  which   ;- 
this  great  object  is  to  be  attained  is,  by  resolving  _ 
that,  when  the  loan  of  the  year  in  war  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  sinking-fund  in  such  year, 
instead  of  making  provision  for  the  interest  of  such 
loan  in  the  taxes,  the  same  shall  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  intei^est  receivable  on  the  anwunt  of  stock  re^ 
deemed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt  in  that  year.     Any  excess  of  na- 
tional expenditure  above  the  thirty-two  millions  to 
be  fixed  as  the  average  amount  of  war  expenditure, 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  usual  manner.     The  data 
laid  before  Parliament  prove,  that  under  this  plan,  in 
fourteen  years  of  war,  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
less  will  be  borrowed  than  under  that  proposed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  though  doubfc-      j 
less  the  sinking-fund  will  be  greatly  impaired,  yet, 
after  making  allowance  for  its  restricted  operation 
from  the  charge  of  future  loans  on  its  amount,  the 
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total  debt  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  will  be 
apwards  of  forty  millions  above  that  now  proposed.^ 
Great  evils  both  to  the  stockholders  and  the  country 
must  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan,  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  and  inordinate  loans^ 
amounting  before  the  close  of  the  new  plan  to  not 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  stock  annually, 
which  must  be  contracted.  Such  immense  loans 
must  tend  powerfiilly  to  lower  the  value  of  the  public 
securities,  lead  to  an  extensive  and  undue  increase 
of  the  circulating  medium,  and  a  rapid  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  money,  attended  with  the  most  pre- 
judicial effects  upon  many  branches  of  industry,  and 
a  general  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of 
property.  Above  all,  the  principle  of  placing  at  the 
ditpatal  of  Parliament  the  excess  of  the  miking-fund 
above  the  interest  of  the  debt  v/aredeemed^  is  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  a  much  more  extensive  diversion  of 
that  fund  from  its  destined  purpose,  than  the  system 
which  Mr  Pitt  had  established ;  inasmuch  as  the 

•  Lord  H.  Petty'i  plan- 
War  loans  for  U  years, £210,000,000 

Sapplementary  loans  for  do.,      ....  94,200,000 

L.314,200,000 
War  taxes  tendered  permanent,  401,231,000 

Unredeemed  debt  in  1820,  at  end  of  same  time,  0,180,000 

New  taxes  imposed, 2,061,000 

New  loans  in  1820,     .        .  .        .  32,000,000 

^nking*fund  in  1820,  ,  .  17,744,021 

Lord  Castlereagh's  plan — 

War  loans,  11  millions  a-year,  for  14  years,  Xi.  154,000,000 

Debt  unredeemed  at  end  of  1820,                        .  368,000,000 

War  taxes  rendered  peimanent,  none. 

New  taxes  imposed,     .......  2,647,000 

New  loan  in  1820, 11,000,000 

Smkin^fand  in  1820, 9,180,896 

-P«W.  Dtb.  Tiii.  1044. 


CHAP. 
XL/V. 

1BQ6. 
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CHAP,   latter  only  proposed  to  derive  aid  from  the  sinking* 
^^^'     fund  during  war,  and  only  to  the  precise  extent  of 


1806.  ^^^  interest  of  the  sum  redeemed  within  the  year, 
leaving  the  fund  in  undiminished  extent  to  operate 
upon  the  public  debt  on  the  return  of  peace ;  whereas 
the  former  places  the  surplus  of  the  sinking-fund 
above  the  interest  of  the  unredeemed  debt,  absolutely 
and  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  in 
peace  as  in  war,  without  any  other  limitation  than 
that  a  sum  equal  to  the  debt  subsisting  in  1802  shall 
be  redeemed  within  forty-five  years  from  that  period. 
It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  such  a  power  of  appropri- 
ating a  large  part  of  the  sinking-fund  will  be  too 
powerful  a  temptation  for  the  virtue  of  future  go- 
vernments to  resist;  and  that  the  practical  result 
will  be,  that  that  noble  institiUion  will  be  irretriev^ 
ably  mvtilatedj  and  the  nation  lose  the  whole  benefit 
of  the  immense  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  posterity 
which  it  has  made  during  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  present  contest.  The  equivalent  proposed  to  the 
fundholders  of  an  additional  five  per  cent,  sinking- 
fund  on  the  war  loans,  is  entirely  deceptive ;  inach 
much  as  the  depreciation  of  his  property  which  must 
ensue  from  the  improvident  accumulation  of  loans 
in  the  market,  with  their  necessary  concomitant,  an 
extensive  and  undue  paper  currency,  must  much 
more  than  compensate  any  additional  value  which  it 
•  Pari.  Deb.  might  acquirc  from  this  augmentation  of  the  means 
J018.      *  of  its  liquidation."  ^ 

The  budget  for  the  year  1807  was  based  on  the 
new  plan  of   finance;   it  included  a  loan  of  only 
fg^f*^^'  L.  12,000,000,  which  was  contracted  on  very  advan- 
March  4.    tagcous  tcrms,  and  the  whole  expenditure  was  cal- 
,  culated  on  that  system  of  making  preparations  for  a 

viii.  1075.  long  and  protracted  struggle,*  which  the  disastrous 
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iisae  of  the  Prussian  war  gave  too  much  reason  to   chap. 
ipprehend  awaited  the  country.*  ^' 


The  debates  on  Lord  Henry  Fetty^s  able  plan  of    18O6. 
finance  are  of  little  moment  at  this  time,  abandoned  Reiieetioiii 
as  his  system  soon  was  amidst  the  necessities  and  ^^^ 
changes  of  future  years ;  but  the  views  brought  for- 
ward on  both  sides  were  an  essential  deviation  from 
the  great  principle  of  Mr  Pittas  financial  policy,  and 
{Nresaged  the  approach  of  times  when  the  provident 
policy  so  long  upheld  by  his  unshaken  foresight,  was 
to  be  abandoned  with  the  common  consent  of  both 
the  great  parties  alternately  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.     Mr  Pittas  principle  was  to 
provide  the  interest  of  each  loan  annually  contracted^ 
and  the  one  per  cent,  destined  for  the  extinction  of 

*  The  budget  for  1807  was  stated  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  as  follows:—* 

Sapplj.  Waji  and  Meanii. 
Ktry,  .  .  L.  16,997^37  Land  and  Malt,  L.2J60,000 
Army,  ordinary,  .  15,465,311  Surplus  of  Consolidat- 
ing Fund,  .  9,500,000 
EitraordinariM  arising^  4,333,710  War-taxes,  19,800,000 
Orimance,  .  .  .  3,743,715  Lottery,  .  320,000 
IGicellaneoas,  .  1^60,000  Vote  of  credit,  .  3,000,000 
Tote  of  credit,      .              3,000,000    Loans,      .        .  12,000,000 

Surplus  of  1805,  171,000 

hterest  of  Exchequer  L.4 1,541,000 

UUs,  1,200,000  ^See  Pari  Deb.  vlii.  1075. 

Loyalty  loan,  350,000 

Mcaeucy  of  Halt-tax, 
1805,  800,000 


For  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  .    47,150,573 

Deduct  i-17th8  for 

Ireland,  5,545,677 


Expenditure  of  Qreat 
Britam,    .  L.4 1,604,896 
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CHAP,   its  principal,  by  means  of  indirect  taxes  which  there- 
after formed  part  of  the  permanent  revenue  of  the 


XLV. 


1806.  country  till  the  debt  was  extinguished;  but  both 
Lord  H.  Petty  and  Lord  Castlereagh  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  any  in- 
creased revenue  in  this  form ;  and  accordingly  the 
plans  of  both  were  characterized  by  the  great  and 
decisive  step  of  providing  for  the  charges  of  future 
debt,  not  by  future  and  permanent  taxes,  but  by 
other  means  imposing  no  additional  present  burden 
on  the  country,  but  of  course,  for  that  very  reason, 
trenching  on  its  ultimate  resources.  The  former 
proposed  to  do  this  by  mortgaging  the  war-taxes  for 
the  charges  of  all  the  debt  which  might  hereafter  be 
contracted,  and  rendering  the  amount  of  those  taxes 
thus  mortgaged  a  permanent  part  of  the  peace 
revenue :  the  latter,  by  leaving  untouched  the  war- 
taxes,  but  appropriating  to  the  interest  of  future 
loans  part  of  the  present  sinking-fund,  and  thereby 
impairing  to  a  proportionate  extent  its  efficiency  on 
the  return  of  peace.  Both  implied  a  deviation  from 
the  cardinal  point  of  Mr  Pitt's  system,  the  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  the  interest  of  all  debts  out  of 
indirect  taxes  religiously  set  apart  for  that  purpose : 
and  it  is  remarkable,  as  an  example,  how  much  the 
fortunes  and  destinies  of  a  state  are  often  determined 
hy  the  character  and  life  of  a  single-master  spirit, 
that  this  vast  change,  fraught,  as  experience  has 
since  proved  it  to  have  been,  with  the  ruin  of  our 
financial  prospects,  and  probable  ultimate  subjuga- 
]tion  as  an  independent  state,  was  simultaneously  pro- 
posed by  the  leaders  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  the 
moment  that  great  statesman  and  his  illustrious  rival 
were  mouldering  in  their  graves. 
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Had  the  period  arrived,  when  it  was  totally  im-    chap. 
possible  to  provide  for  the  charges  of  additional  loans    ^^^' 
by  progressive  additions  to  the  peace  revenue,  this    18O6. 
change,  however  prejudicial,  would  not  have  been  a  Prejudicial 
matter  of  regret  more  than  any  other  unavoidable  jfrJiid'of 
ealamity.     But  experience  has  now  sufficiently  de-  ^•^  ^"- 

elusions 

monstrated,  that  this  was  very  far  indeed  from  being 
the  case  ;  for,  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  war,  new 
taxes  were  imposed  to  an  extent  that,  a  priori^  would 
have  been  thought  impossible.  As  it  was,  therefore, 
the  discussions  which  ensued  on  the  rival  finance 
projects  of  Lord  H.  Petty  and  Lord  Castlereagh  un- 
Becessarily  gave  the  first  rude  shock  to  the  firm  and 
provident  system  of  Mr  Pitt's  finance,  by  breaking 
down  the  barrier  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  funds 
destined  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  sacred  from 
the  avidity  and  short-sighted  desires  of  the  people, 
and  accustoming  them  to  regard  both  the  revenue 
let  apart  for  that  purpose  and  the  war-taxes  during 
peace,  as  a  fund  to  which  they  might  have  recourse 
to  relieve  the  war  pressure  of  the  moment. 

Of  the  two,  if  it  had  become  necessary  to  make 
choice  of  one  or  other,  the  system  of  Lord  Henry  Lord  Hen- 
Petty  was  the  most  manly  and  statesmanlike  with  j^aT  wm  * 
reference  to  domestic  administration :  inasmuch  as  it  *^?  ^^^ 

able  of  the 

was  not  calculated  to  trench  upon  the  sinking-fund,  two. 
until  it  had  become  equal  to  the  loans  annually  con- 
tracted, by  which  means  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  the  whole  debt,  after  that  period,  would  have  been 
rendered  impossible,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  pledge 
the  war-taxes  for  the  interest  and  charges  of  the  sums 
borrowed.     Whereas  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
posed at  once  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  sinking- 
fonds  for  the  charges  of  all  future  loans,  and  yet 
giTe  the  nation  the  fall  benefit  of  the  remission  of 
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CHAP,    all  the  war  taxes  on  the  return  of  peace.     The  former 
|_  system,  however,  though  well  adapted  for  a  state  of 


1806.  uniform  and  long-continued  hostility,  was  totally 
unsuitable  to  the  varying  circumstances  and  fleeting 
changes  which  were  likely  to  ensue  in  the  course  of 
the  contest  in  which  the  nation  was  actually  en- 
gaged; and  by  encouraging  a  morbid  sensitiveness 
to  any  extraordinary  advances  at  a  particular  time, 
beyond  what  the  general  system  warranted,  was  too 
likely  to  occasion  the  loss  of  the  fairest  opportuni- 
ties of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Of  this  un- 
happy tendency  the  issue  of  the  war  in  Poland,  starv- 
ed out,  as  we  shall  presently  see  it  was,  by  an  ill- 
judged  economy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  afforded 
a  memorable  example.  And  in  the  habit  acquired 
by  the  nation  in  these  discussions  to  regard  the  sink, 
ing-fund,  not  as  a  sacred  deposit  set  apart,  like  the 
life  insurance  of  an  individual,  for  the  benefit  of  pos^ 
terity,  but  as  a  resource  which  might  be  instantly  ren^ 
dered  available  to  present  necessities^  is  to  be  found  the 
remote  cause  of  the  great  change  of  1813  in  our  finan- 
cial policy,  and  the  total  departure  from  any  regular 
system  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt — a 
change  which  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
evil  entailed  upon  the  nation  by  the  monied  embar- 
rassments and  democratic  ascendency  in  later  times. 
Long  as  the  preceding  summary  of  the  principal 
General  domcstic  mcasurcs  of  the  Whig  Administration  has 
5^^  been,  it  will  not  in  all  probability  be  regretted  by  the 
Whig       reflectintr  reader.     It  is  not  as  the  record  of  mere 

meeeuree  _ 

at  this  events,  but  of  thoughts  and  the  progress  of  opinion, 
^Sf  com-  ^^^  history  is  valuable ;  and,  independent  of  the  im- 
Wn^  h«i-  portance  of  the  changes  which  have  been  discussed 
wiadom.  upon  the  future  history  of  the  empire,  they  are  in  an 
especial  manner  worthy  of  attention,  as  embodying 
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the  principal  domestic  designs  of  the  great  party,    chap. 
rhich,  after  so  long  a  seclusion  from  office,  at  that 


period  held  the  reins  of  power ;  and  which,  besides    1806. 
the  acknowledged  ability  of  its  leaders,  embraced  a 
large   portion  of  the  thought  and  learning  of  the 
State.     And  upon  an  attentive  consideration  of  these 
measures,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  candid  reader, 
that  they  were  founded  on  just  principles,  and  di- 
rected to  important  ends ;  that  humanity  and  bene- 
volence breathed  in  their  spirit,  and  wisdom  and 
foresight  regulated  their  execution.     Above  all,  they 
were  characterized,  equally  with  the  measures  of  Mr 
Pitt,  by  that  regard  for  the  future,  and  resolution  to 
sabmit  to  present  evils  for  the  sake  of  ultimate  ad- 
vantage, which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  that  is  really 
great  or  good,  both  in  individuals  and  nations.     On 
comparing  the  statesmanlike  measures  of  the  Whigs 
at  that  period  in  England,  with  the  frantic  innova- 
tions which  tore  society  in  pieces  in  France  on  the 
commencement  of  their  revolution,  or  which  have 
been  urged  by  the  Chartists  and  Socialists  in  later 
times  in  Great  Britain ;  the  difference  appears  pro- 
digious,' and  is  highly  deserving  of  attention.   Thence 
may  be  learned  both  the  important  tendency  of  free 
institutions  to  modify  those  ardent  aspirations  after 
equality  which,  when  generally  diffused,  are,  of  all 
other  political  passions,  the  most  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  the.  wide  difference  between  the 
cliastened  efforts  of  a  liberal  spirit,  when  guided  by 
aristrocratic  power,  and  modifying  not  governing 
the  measures  of  Government,  and  the  wild  excesses 
or  atrocious  crimes,  destructive  at  once  to  the  present 
Vkd  future  generations,  which  spring  from  the  sur- 
^nder  of  the  actual  direction  of  affairs  to  the  im- 
mediate control  or  the  passions  of  the  people. 
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It  remains  to  detail,  with  a  very  different  measure 
of  encomium,  the  principal  foreign  policy  of  the 
Whig  Administration,  from  the  period  when  the 
Prussian  war  commenced  on  the  continent  of  Eu^ 
rope. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  how  Sir  Home  Pop« 
ham,  without  authority  from  the  British  Government, 
proceeded  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Buenos 
Ayres  with  a  small  military  force,  and  the  disastrous 
issue  of  that  expedition.^  But  the  general  transports 
of  joy  at  the  brilliant  prospects  which  this  acquisi- 
tion were  supposed  to  open  to  British  commerce, 
were  so  excessive,  that  Government,  while  they  very 
properly  brought  Sir  Home  to  a  court-martial  for 
this  unauthorized  proceeding,  which,  in  March  1807, 
reprimanded  him  for  his  conduct,  had  not  firmness 
enough  to  withstand  the  general  wish  that  an  expe^ 
dition  should  be  sent  to  the  river  La  Plata,  to  wipe 
away  the  disgrace  which  had  there  been j  incurred 
from  the  British  arms,  and  annex  such  lucrative  de« 
pendencies  to  the  British  crown.  No  sooner,  ac- 
cordingly, had  it  become  evident,  from  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations  for  peace  at  Paris,  that  a  protracted 
struggle  was  to  be  apprehended,  than  a  reinforcement 
of  three  thousand  men  was  sent  to  the  British  troops 
in  that  quarter,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty.  On  arriving  at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  he 
found  the  remnant  of  the  English  force  cooped  up  in 
Maldonado,  with  hardly  any  provisions,  and  daily 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  accomplished  horsemen 
of  that  country.  Deeming  that  town  unfit  for  being 
rendered  a  dep6t  and  place  of  security  for  the  army. 
Sir  Samuel  resolved  to  direct  his  forces  against  Monte 
Video,  a  fortified  seaport,  admirably  calculated  for 
all  these  purposes.  After  gr^at  difiiculties,  the  troops 
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were  transported  to  that  neighbourhood ;  but  on  com-    chap. 
mencing  the  siege,  great  and  apparently  insurmount-    ^^^' 


able  difficulties  were  encountered.     The  defences  of    I8O6. 
the  place  were  found  to  be  much  stronger  than  had 
been  expected ;  the  whole  powder  in  the  fleet  was 
ilmost  blown  away  in  the  first  five  days'  firing ;  in- 
trenching tools  were  wanting  to  make  the  breaches ; 
and  four  thousand  regular  troops,  with  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon,  a  force  fully  equal  to  the  besiegers,  was 
rapidly  approaching  to  raise  the  siege.    In  these  cri- 
tical circumstances  he  resolved  to  hazard  an  assault, 
though  the  breach  could  as  yet  scarcely  be  called 
practicable;  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  attack 
an  hour  before  daybreak.     Owing  to  the  darkness  of  Feb.  2. 
the  night  the  head  of  the  column  missed  the  breach,  ^®^^' 
and  remained  under  the  ramparts  for  twenty  minutes 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  every  shot  of  which  told  in 
their  dense  ranks;  but  as  the  day  dawned,  it  was 
discerned  by  Captain  Renny,  of  the  40th  regiment, 
who  gloriously  fell  as  he  mounted  it;  the  troops, 
emulating  his  bright  example,  rushed  in  \\ith  irre- 
nstible  violence,  cleared  the  streets  of  all  the  cannon 
which  had  been  placed  to  enfilade  them,  and  made 
prisoners  of  all  the  enemy  who  attempted  any  resist- 
ance.    In  this  glorious  storm,  the  loss  of  the  British 
was  about  six  hundred,  but  twice  that  number  of  the  *  ^nn« 
enemy  fell,  and  two  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  213,814. ' 
besides  a  thousand  who  escaped  in  boats,  so  that  the  ^^^^^  ^' 
numbers  of  the  garrison  at  first  had  been  greater '"'i^y'" 

•       •  Despatch 

than  that  of  the  besieging  force.^  66». 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  British  arms,  if 
their  attempts  on  South  America  had  terminated  expedition 
here;  but  the  discomfiture  of  Sir  Home  Popham's^^^^ 
expedition  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  unhappily  led  both  Ayret  u 
the  Government  and  the  nation  to  conceive,  that  the  on. 
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CHAP,    honour  of  the  British  arms  were  implicated  in  regain* 
^^^'     ing  the  ground  they  had  lost  in  that  quarter.     With 


1806.    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  additional  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Craufurd,  consisting  of  4200  men, 
which  had  been  sent  out  in  the  end  of  October  1806, 
destined  originally  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Chili,  on 
the  other  side  of  Cape  Horn,  was,  when  news  arrived 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
ordered  to  stop  short,  and  attempt  the  reconquest  of 
that  important  city.     General  Craufurd,  agreeably 
to  these  orders,  made  sail  for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty 
June  2,      at  Monte  Video  in  the  beginning  of  June.     As  the 
^^^*        united  force  now  amounted  to  above  nine  thousand 
men,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  an  imme- 
diate attempt  on  Buenos  Ayres ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  express  directions  from  Government,*  the  com- 
mand of  the  force  for  this  purpose  was  given  to  Gene- 
ral Whitelocke.    That  ofl&cer  arrived  at  Monte  Video 
*^'*»-       on  the  9th  May,  and  prepai*ations  were  immediately 
8U,  S17. '  made  for  the  proposed  enterprize.^ 

The  force  which  set  out  on  this  expedition  con- 
sisted of  seven  thousand  efght  hundred  eflFective  men, 
Preimra-    ^^^  ^^  eighteen  pieces  of  field  artillery.      After 
tioni  for     Bcvcral  fatiguing  marches,  the  whole  reached  Reduc- 
*  tion,  a  village  about  nine  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  having  manoeuvred  so  as  to  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  the  real  point  of  passage,  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  river,  with  very  little  loss,  at  the  ford  of 
Passo  Chico.     The  army  having  been  assembled  on 

*  "  As  it  has  been  thought  advisable/'  said  Mr  VTindham  in  his 
official  orders,  *^  that  an  officer  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  talent  and 
judgment  should  be  sent  to  take  the  command  of  his  Majesty's  forces  ia 
South  America,  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  make  choice  for  that 
purpose  of  Oeneral  Whitelocke." — Mr  Windham  $  Imtrtictioni  to  Oenc- 
ral  WhiUlodctf  hih  March  1807  ;  Arm.  Reg,  1807>  216. 
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the  right  bank,  orders  were  given  for  a  general  at-    chap. 
tack  on  the  town-     Great  preparations  for  defence    ^^^* 


had  been  made  by  the  inhabitants ;  above  two  hun-  1806. 
dred  pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed,  in  advanta- 
geous situations,  in  the  principal  streets,  and  fif- 
teen thousand  armed  men  were  stationed  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  houses,  to  pour  their  destructive  volleys 
on  the  columns  who  might  advance  to  the  attack. 
The  measures  of  the  English  general,  so  far  from 
being  calculated  to  meet  this  danger,  the  magnitude 
of  which  is  well  known  to  all  experienced  military 
men,  betrayed  a  fatal  and  overweening  contempt  for 
his  opponents.  The  different  columns  of  attack  were 
directed  to  advance  by  the  principal  streets  to  the 
great  square  near  the  river  Plata;  but  by  an  in- 
conceivable oversight,  they  were  not  allowed  to  load 
their  pieces,  and  no  firing  was  permitted  till  they 
had  reached  the  final  place  of  their  destination. 
The  consequence  was,  that  those  brave  men  were  ex- 
posed, as  they  advanced  through  the  long  streets 
leading  to  the  great  square,  without  the  possibility 
of  returning  it,  to  a  destructive  shower  of  musketry, 
hand-grenades,  and  stones  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  all  of  which  were  flat  and  covered  with  an 
armed  and  enthusiastic  population ;  while  strong 
barricades  were  drawn  at  intervals  across  the  streets, »  Amu 
mounted  by  a  plentiful  array  of  heavy  artillery.^       sw^iJ' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  however,  the 
formidable  nature  of  which  were  so  fatally  expe-juiy^. 
rieucedby  Charles  X.  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  1830,  .^•"'^^ 

o'  1  •  ^®  attack. 

Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  by  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
right,  made  himself  master  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros, 
took  eighty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  and  six  hundred  prisoners. 
General  Whitelocke  himself  had  gained  possession  of 
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CHAP,    an  advanced  post  in  the  centre,  and  the  Recedencia, 
a  commanding  station  on  the  left,  had  also  fallen 


1806.  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  But  these  advantages 
were  dearly  purchased,  and  in  other  quarters,  the 
plunging  fire  to  which  the  troops  were  exposed,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  returning  it,  had  proved  so  de- 
structive, that  three  regiments  had  been  compelled 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  attacking  force  was 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  2500  men.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  Spanish  general,  Linieres,  offered 
to  restore  all  the  prisoners  which  had  been  taken,  on 
condition  that  the  British  forces  should  withdraw 
altogether  from  Monte  Video,  and  all  the  settlements 
which  they  held  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Such  was 
the  consternation  produced  by  the  disasters  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  such  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprize  appeared  to 
be  attended,  that,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  the  capture  of 
July  7,  ®^  large  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  these 
1807.  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  a  capitulation,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  whole  British  troops  were  withdrawn 
^  Ann.  from  the  river  Plata,  was  signed  on  the  following 
day.^ 

The  public  indignation  knew  no  bounds  when  the 
Court  calamitous  issue  of  this  expedition  was  made  known  in 
^^1^"  Great  Britain ;  and  the  outcry  was  the  more  vehement, 
^^^'  ^    from  the  fflorious  success  at  Monte  Video  having  in- 

I0CJC6  wno  ^  ^ 

is  cash,  spired  the  people  with  an  unreasonably  low  estimate 
of  the  South  American  forces.  So  violent  was  the 
clamour,  that  Government,  in  order  to  appease  it, 
were  compelled  to  bring  General  Whitelocke  to  trial, 
and  the  court-martial  which  investigated  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  in  January  1809,  sentenced  him 
to  be  cashiered  and  dismissed  from  his  Majesty's  ser- 


R«g.  1807, 

210, 221. 


iflno. 
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ice.      No  opiuion,  however,  can  be  formed  of  the  real    chap. 
aerits  of  the  case  from  this  decision,  whatever  may 


lave  been  the  respectability  of  the  officers  composing    1307. 
t ;  for  such  was  the  happy  ignorance  which  then  ge- 
nerally prevailed  in  Great  Britain  on  military  subjects, 
that  the  members  of  the  court-martial  required  to  be 
told^  what  the  right  bank  of  a  river,  in  military  Ian-  *  South. 
guage,  means  f  and  such  is  frequently  the  vehemence  i.  73.     ' 
and  unreasonableness  of  the  public  mind  in  England 
on  such  occasions,  that  the  strength  of  scarcely  any 
mtellect  is  equal  to  withstanding  the  torrent.     The 
Guunples  of  Saragossa,  Gerona,  and  Paris  also,  have, 
snce  that  time,  abundantly  demonstrated  tbat  the 
reastance  of  an  insurgent  population  in  barricaded 
streets  and  on  the  roofs  of  stone  houses,  is  often  ex- 
tremely formidable,  even  to  powerful  bodies  of  disci- 
{£ned  troops. 

But  on  a  calm  retrospect  of  the  transactions,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an  energetic  Reflations 
and  skilful  general  might,  in  all  probability,  have  ex- event. 
tricated  the  British  army,  if  not  with  honour,  at  least 
without  disgrace,  from  this  ill-concerted  enterprize. 
The  orders  to  traverse  the  streets  with  muskets  un- 
loaded, after  a  desperate  resistance  was  prepared  and 
foreseen,  though  expressly  approved  of  by  the  court- 
martial,  seems  hardly  reconcilable  to  any  rule  of  mi- 
litary policy  or  conunon  sense;  and  above  all,  the 
omission  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  success  of  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  the  powerful  train  of  artillery 
which  he  had  captured,  if  not  to  achieve  success,  at 
least  to  avert  dishonour,  must  justly  be  considered  as 
a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  British  general.     Much 
allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  critical 
sitoation  of  an  inexperienced  officer,  plunged,  in  his 
'  first  essay  in  a  separate  conunand,  in  difficulties,  under 

VOL.  VI.  L 
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CHAP,   which  the  intellects  of  Marmont  and  Lefebvre  subse- 

^  quently  reeled  ;  but  the  same  excuse  cannot  be  made 

1807.    for  the  Government,  which  selected  an  officer  unknowH 
to  fame  for  so  important  a  service,  when  many  otheci 
had  proved  their  capacity  even  in  the  comparative^ 
inconsiderable  military  operations  in  which  England 
had  hitherto  been  engaged.*     But  this  weight  of  secret 
Parliamentary  influence  is  the  inherent  bane  of  a  free 
constitution ;  it  appeared  afterwaxds,  on  a  stiU  greate 
scale,  on  occasion  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and 
continued  to  paralyze  all  the  military  operations  of 
R^i807,  England,  till  the  conmianding  genius  of  Wellington 
2i»»  224,    burst  through  the  trammels,  and  fixed  the  flickering 
83, 83.  '    light  of  its  glory  in  a  star  of  unquenchable  lustre.^ 

In  other  colonial  transactions,  the  British  arms 
during  this  Administration  were  more  prosperous. 
c^of  Curagoa,  early  in  the  year,  was  taken,  with  hardly  = 
and  estab-  any  resistance,  by  a  squadron  of  frigates,  under  the 
^?^*°*  conunand  of  Captain  Brisbane;  the  advantages  of 
^H*^^  sharing  in  British  commerce,  and  obtaining  the  pro- 
Jan.  1,  tection  of  the  British  flag,  having  now  disposed  tbe 
planters,  in  all  the  colonisd  possessions  of  other  stateSi 
to  range  themselves  under  its  banners.  Soon  afitfi  li 
a  regular  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  Hayti^  by 
which  slavery  was  for  ever  abolished ;  property  and 
persons  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  law ;  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  republic  declared  the  general- 
issimo of  its  forces  by  sea  aud  land ;  and  a  code  estab- 

*  The  appointment  of  General  Whitelocke  over  the  head  of  Sir 
Samnel  Auchmutj,  the  hero  of  Monte  Yideo^  appears  the  strongett 
confirmation  of  these  remarks,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so ;  for  that  town 
was  stormed  on  Feb.  2,  and  General  Whitelocke's  appointment  is  dated 
March  5,  in  the  same  year ;  so  that  the  one  was  not  known  tiU  the 
other  took  place.  It  is  the  overlooking  the  many  officers  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  Egypt^  Maida,  and  India,  which  forms-tlit 
real  reproach  to  the  British  Government  on  this  occasion. 


1807. 


I 
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led,  breathing  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  philanthropy,  chap. 
1  moderation.  The  establishment  of  such  a  re-  ^^^' 
blican  government,  coming  so  soon  after  the  heroic  1807. 
istanoe  which  the  negroes  had  opposed  to  the  at- 
qyt  at  their  sabjugation  by  Napoleon,  would  have 
n  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest,  and  deserving 
the  wannest  sympathy  of  every  friend  to  humanity, 
re  it  not  that  experience  has  since  abundantly 
ffed  what  historical  information  might  even  then 
re  too  clearly  led  the  well  informed  to  anticipate, 
it  all  such  attempts  at  the  r^neration  of  mankind, 
immediate  changes,  are  not  only  delusive,  but  per- 
MNiB ;  that  to  give  to  savages  the  liberty  and  insti- 
umB  of  civilization,  is  to  consign  them  to  inunediate 
faring  and  ultimate  slavery ;  and  that  every  attempt 
transfer  suddenly  into  one  age  or  nation  the  insti- 
ions  of  another,  is  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  expect 
the  nursery  seedling  the  strength  and  solidity  of 
I  aged  oak,  or  in  the  buoyancy  and  irrefiection  of 
iUhood  the  steadiness  and  perseverance  of  maturer 

ML 

This  untoward  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  La 
ita,  was  not  the  only  one  which  brought  disgrace  state  or 
on  the  arms  of  England  at  this  period — enterprizes  T^^keyT 
nlly  unfortunate  took  place  both  on  the  shores  of 
B  Bosphoms  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile.     It  has  *  Ante, 
90  already  mentioned,^  that  Russia  had  unhappily   ^'  ^''  ' 
seted  the  moment  when  the  Prussian  war,  if  not 
tnally  conunenced,  was  at  least  obviously  approach- 
^  to  invade  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
via  by  the  army  of  General  Michelson,  and  we  have 
tieed  the  disastrous  effect  which  that  distraction  of 
nee  had  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest  on  the  Vistula. 
luB  irruption,  however  ill-timed  or  imprudent,  when 
Berious  a  war  nearer  home  awaited  the  Russian 
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CHAP,  forces,  was  not,  however,  unjustifiable;  on  the  con 
[_  trary,  it  was  provoked  by  the  ambition  of  the  Freod 


1807.  Government,  and  the  intrigues  of  their  ambassador  a 
Constantinople,  which,  by  precipitating  the  Divan  inti 
a  breach  of  the  existing  treaty  with  the  Court  of  Bat 
sia,  gave  to  that  power  too  plausible  a  ground  for  i^ 
suming  its  long-established  schemes  of  ambition  on  tk 
banks  of  the  Danube. 

By  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  which  terminated  the  bloo^ 
Caiueofa  and  disastrous  war  which  the  Turks  had  long  wagri 
between     with  the  might  of  Muscovy  and  the  genius  of  Suwtf- 

rndfiLsia  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  covenanted  that  the  hospodarSi or 
Jan.  9,       crovemors  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  should  not  ba 
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dismissed  from  their  high  functions  for  the  space  d 

seven  years ;  and,  by  the  supplementary  treaty  of  24lk 

>  Martens,  September  1802,  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated,  ia 

Ann.  Reg.  addition,  that  they  should  not  be  removed  without  thi 

1806, 208.  c^ng^nt  of  Russia.^     No  sooner,  however,  had  it  W 

come  evident  to  Napoleon  that  a  war  was  impendof 

with  Prussia  and  Russia,  than  he  dispatched  a  fin 

and  skilful  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  with  ifr 

structions  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prodM 

a  rupture  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  and  in  tUl 

manner  effect  a  powerful  diversion  to  the  Muscovill 

forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     This  diplomatic 

agent  was  General  Sebastiani,  a  military  office  d 

great  experience,  and  whose  subtile  and  penetratiBg 

genius,  formerly  nourished  in  a  cloister,  and  sinef 

matured  by  the  experience  of  camps,  was  admiraU]! 

adapted  for  the  mingled  acuteness  and  resolution  r& 

inT?^''  quired  in  the  mission  with  which  he  was  now  intrusted. 

Dum.  xvii.  His  sccret  instructions  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to 

HaildTix!    endeavour  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  the  Prinoei 

n^'  1 807"*  Ipsilanti  and  Morusi  from  the  government  of  th«« 

103, 105.    provinces,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  Russia,^  aad 
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pbce  in  their  stead  princes  of  the  rival  families  of   chap. 
Bbzzo  and  CalUmachi,  who  it  was  known  would  in- ' 


fbie  to  the  French  alliance.  I807. 

When  Sebastiani  arrived  at  the  Turkish  capital,  in 
August  1806,  he  found  matters  in  a  situation  extremely  iHsmumi 
iiTOurable  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects.     Sultan  waiwodes 
Selim  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  the  European  tactics  ^^^ 
and  discipline  into  his  armies,  of  the  need  of  which  the  Moldavia 
recent  wars  with  Russia  had  given  repeated  and  fatal  SeUm. 
«iperience,  and  of  which  a  detailed  account  will  be  ^  See  be- 
ghrai  in  a  future  chapter,^  had  become  embarrassed  ul'     ^ 
vith  very  serious  difficulties.     He  found  himself  ob- 
ftinately  resisted  not  only  by  the  proud  and  disorderly 
linds  of  the  Janizzaries,  but  that  powerful  party  in 
aU  the  Ottoman  provinces  who  were  attached  to  their 
ntional  and  religious  institutions,  and  regarded  the 
introduction  of  European  customs,  whether  into  the 
vmy  or  the  state,  as  the  first  step  in  national  ruin. 
£1  this  extremity  he  gladly  embraced  the  proffered 
mmsel  and  assistance  of  the  French  ambassador,  who 
represented  a  power  which  naturally  connected  itself 
vHh  the  innovating  party  in  every  other  state,  and 
whose  powerful  armaments,  already  stationed  in  Dal- 
featia,  promised  the  only  effectual  aid  which  could  be 
Inked  for  from  the  European  nations  against  the 
Turkish  malecontents,  whom  it  was  well  known  Rus-» 
■a  was  disposed  to  support.     The  difficulty  arising 
boat  the  necessity,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  of  consult* 
ing  Russia  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious 
kospodars,  was  strongly  felt ;  but  the  art  of  Sebastiani 
prevailed  over  every  diMculty.     At  a  private  confer-. 
fDce  with  the  Sultaun  in  person,  he  succeeded  in  per- 
aoading  that  unsuspecting  sovereign  that  the  clause  in 
4e  convention  of  1802  applied  only  to  the  removal  of 
the  waiwodes  on  the  ground  of  maladministration  in 
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CHAP,   their  respective  provinces,  but  coiild  not  extenc 
'__  case  where  it  wajs  called  for  by  the  general  intere 


1807.  ^^^  empire  :  that  the  present  was  an  instance  o 
Aug.  30.  latter  description,  from  the  notorious  intrigues  of 
J^-  princes  with  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Ott< 
xTii.  S57,  faith ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  these  representatio 
yi^'iif!^  hatti-scheriflf  appeared  on  the  30th  August,  dismi 
L^^ae?"^  the  reigning  waiwodes,  and  appointing  Princes  S 
365.    '     and  Callimachi  in  their  room.^ 

This  decisive  step  was  taken  by  the  Sublime  ] 
Violent  not  only  without  the  concurrence  of  Russia,  but ' 
•trances  out  the  knowledge  of  any  members  of  the  diploi 
^d^^gP-  ^^J  at  Constantinople,  and  as  its  immediate  < 
land,  which  in  produciug  a  rupture  between  the  Divan  anc 
a  repeal  Court  of  St  Petersburg  was  distinctly  foreseen. 
ef  «ie  mea-  QffQ^^  produccd  by  its  promulgation  was  very  g 

The  Russian  ambassador,  M.  Italinski,  loudly 
plained  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  in  whic 
was  powerfully  supported  by  Mr  Arbuthnot,  th^ 
nister  of  Great  Britain,  who  openly  threatene 
immediate  attack  on  the  Turkish  capital  from 
fleets  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  Sebastiani, 
ever,  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  ^i 
the  course  of  events  gave  him,  to  secure  and  ino 
the  French  influence  with  the  Divan.  No  so 
therefore,  did  intelligence  arrive  of  the  refusal  oi 
Russian  Government  to  ratify  the  treaty  conclude 
D^Oubril  at  Paris,  than  he  renewed  his  efforts, 
representing  the  cause  of  France  as  now  ideni 
with  that  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  loudly  demanded 
the  Bosphorus  should  be  closed  to  Russian  vessc 
war  or  transports,  and  announced  that  any  conti 
tion  or  renewal  of  alliance  with  England  or  Rt 
» Note  of  would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  ag: 
18M.^^**  the  French  Emperor.^     These  remonstrances  pr 
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Eaccessfiil ;  and  a  few  days  afterwai'ds  a  Russian  brig,    chap. 
vbich  presented  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,    ^^^' 


was  denied  admission.  These  measures  irritated  so  1307, 
Gently  the  Russian  ambassador,  that  he  embarked 
<»i  board  the  English  frigate  Canopus,  and  threatened  ^^-  si- 
instantly  to  leave  the  harbour,  if  the  dismissed  wai- 
wodes  were  not  forthwith  reinstated  in  their  posses* 
aons.  In  these  efforts  he  was  powerfully  seconded 
by  Mr  Wellesley  Pole,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Mr 
Arbuthnot,  detained  by  fever  at  Bujuchdere,  presented 
himself  before  the  Divan  in  his  riding-dress,  with  a 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  peremptorily  announced,  that 
if  the  demands  of  Russia  were  not  instantly  acceded 
to,  a  British  fleet  would  enter  the  Dardanelles  and  lay 
the  capital  in  ashes.  Intimidated  by  this  bold  language, 
and  the  haughty  air  of  the  person  who  used  it,  and 
lecretly  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  defences  of  the 
capital  on  that  side,  the  counsellors  of  Selim  recom- 
mended a  temporary  concession  to  the  demands  of  the 
allied  powers ;  the  waiwodes  were  reinstated  in  their 
governments,  and  ample  promises  made  to  the  Russian 
ambassador  of  satisfaction  for  all  his  demands.  But 
these  conciliatory  measures  were  only  intended  to  gain 
time ;  and  in  a  secret  conference  with  Sebastiani,  the  ^  Ann. 
Soltaun  informed  that  minister  that  he  had  only  yielded  p^s,  ' 
to  the  storm  till  he  was  in  a  condition  to  brave  it,  and??®- i^**^- 

;  vl.  182, 

that  his  policy,  as  well  as  his  inclinations,  were  inse- 184.  Hard, 
perably  united  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.^  3^.    ' 

Matters  were  now,  to  all  appearance,  accommodated 
between  the  Divan  and  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg ;  MeanwhUe 
but  the  great  distance  between  the  two  capitals  brought  J^^^JJ^j^ 
on  a  rupture  when  all  causes  of  irritation  had  ceased,  i^yade  the 
at  the  point  where  their  interests  came  into  collision,  fuie^  ^ 
As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  dismissal  of  the  waiwodes 
reached  the  Russian  Cabinet,  they  dispatched  orders 
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CHAP,   to  General  Michelson,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  pre- 
;_  parations  ready,  to  enter  the  Turkish  territory ;  and 


1807.    when  intelligence  was  received  of  their  heing  reinstated 
on  the  15th  October,  which  did  not  arrive  at  the  Rus- 
sian capital  till  the  beginning  of  November,  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  previous  orders 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities.     Michelson  ao- 
18^^'     cordingly  entered  Moldavia  on  the  23d  NovembOT, 
and  having  once  drawn  the  sword,  the  Cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  forced  submission  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Sublime  Porte,  to  restore  it  to  its  sheath,  or  possiUj 
they  were  not  sorry  of  an  opportunity  of  extending 
themselves  towards  the  Danube,  and  advancing  their 
permanent  schemes  of  conquest  towards  Constantinople. 
Notwithstanding  the  restoration   of  the  hospodarSi 
therefore,  their  armies  continued  to  advance,  driving 
the  Turks  before  them,  to  the  no  small  confusion  of 
I  Hard.  ix.  M.  Italiusky,  who  had  uniformly  declared,  both  in 
^j^^8"- public  and  private,  that,  as  soon  as  that  event  WM 
known  at  St  Petersburg,  their  march  would  he  coun- 
termanded.^ 

Sebastiani,  meanwhile,  made  the  best  use  of  this 
And  war  uow  Unjustifiable  invasion,  as  well  as  of  the  conster- 
is  declared,  nation  produced  by  the  victories  of  Napoleon  in  Prus- 
sia ;  to  increase  the  French  influence  at  the  Divan ; 
and  strongly  represented  that  now  was  the  time,  when 
Russia  was  already  hard  pressed  by  the  victorioni 
arms  of  the  French  Emperor  on  the  Vistula,  to  throw 
their  weight  into  the  scale,  and  regain,  in  a  single  suc- 
cessful campaign,  the  influence  and  possessions  which 
had  been  wrested  from  them  by  their  inveterate  ene- 
mies during  more  than  a  century  of  previous  misfor- 
tunes. Persuaded  by  such  plausible  arguments,  and 
irritated  at  the  continued  stay  of  the  Russian  troops 
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in  the  principalities  after  the  causes  which  had  justi-   chap. 
fied  their  entrance  into  them  had  ceased,  the  hesita-      ^^' 


tions  of  the  Divan  were  at  length  overcome,  and  war    i807. 
was  formally  declared  against  Russia  in  the  end  of 
the  year.     To  protect  the  Muscovite  ambassador  from  {^^* 
the  fury  of  the  Mussulmans,  which  was  now  fully 
aroused,  the  Sultaun  stationed  a  guard  of  janizzaries 
over  his  palace.     Mr  Arbuthnot  strongly  remonstrated 
against  his  being  sent,  according  to  previous  custom, 
to  the  Seven  Towers.     General  Sebastiani  had  the 
generosity  to  employ  his  powerful  influence  for  the 
same  purpose,  and,  by  their  united  influence,  this  bar- 
barous practice  was  discontinued,  and  M.  Italinsky 
was  permitted  to  embark  on  board  the  English  frigate 
Canopus,  by  which  he  was  soon  after  conveyed  into 
Italy.   Less  humane,  however,  towards  his  own  satraps 
than  the  ambassadors  of  his  enemies,  the  Sultaun  dis- 
patched his  messengers  with  the  bowstring  to  Prince 
Ipsilanti ;  but  that  nobleman,   in  whom  energy  of 
mind  supplied  the  want  of  bodily  strength,  succeeded  *  Hard.  ix. 
in  throwing  down  the  executioners  after  they  had  gotyi.  184,*^' 
hold  of  his  person,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  J^-  ^^• 
into  Russia.^  208, 211. ' 

Though  war  was  thus  resolved  on,  the  Porte  was  far 
from  being  in  a  condition  at  the  moment  to  oppose  any  Rapid  pro- 
effectual  resistance  to  the  powerful  army  of  General  f^^^. 
Hichelson,  which  had  entered  the  principaUties  of^»^" 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia — forty  thousand.  Russian  cipauties. 
troops,  amply  provided  with  every  necessary,  were  ir- 
resistible.    Moldavia  was  speedily  overrun,  the  vic- 
torious bands,  following  up  their  success,  entered  Wal- 
lachia ;  a  tumultuary  force  which  the  Pacha  of  Rud- 
chack  had  raised  to  arrest  their  progress  was  defeated ; 
and  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  the  latter  province,  and 
a  city  containing  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  fell  into 
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CHAP,   their  hands.     Before  the  end  of  the  year*  and  before 
war  had  been  formally  declared  on  either  side,  they 


1807.    ^^re  already  masters  of  all  the  territory  to  the  north 

Dec.  27.     of  the  Danube ;  and  their  outposts,  preparing  to  cross 

that  river,  were  in  communication  with  Czemi  Georgei 

the  chief  of  Servia,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Grand 

Seignior,  defeated  his  forces  in  several  encounters, 

lif  "i80«,  ^'i^  ^^  at  *^"  *^«  «^g««ed  in  the  siege  of  the  im- 
211.         portant  fortress  of  Belgrade. 

The  rapidity  and  magnitude  of  these  successes,  how- 
The  Rub-    ever,  was  the  occasion  of  no  small  disquietude  to  the 
quire  "the    Court  of  St  Petersburg ;  they  had  now  felt  the  weight 
mm^at-     ^^  ^^^  French  troops  on  the  Vistula ;  their  arms  had 
tack  by      retired  from  doubtful  aud  well-debated  fields  at  Goly- 
on°con-     nain  and  Pultusk ;  and  they  were  fully  sensible  of  tha 
tlhich*S^^^'  imprudence  of  engaging  at  the  same  time  in  another 
agreed  to.   coutost,  and  dispersing  the  troops  so  imperiously  re- 
quired for  the  defence  of  their  own  frontier  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.     Already  an  order  had  been 
despatched  to  recall  four  divisions  to  support  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  army  in  Poland,  whose  arrival  and 
operations  under  Essen,  against  Bernadotte  at  Ostro- 
p.  95. '  ^ '  lenka,  have  already  been  noticed.^     But  this  was  not 
sufficient;   their  diminished  forces  on  the  Danube 
might  be  exposed  to  serious  danger  from  the  efforts, 
and  now  fully  aroused  national  spirit,  of  the  Turks; 
and  as  the  duration  of  the  contest  with  France  could 
not  be  foreseen,  it  was  of  the  utmost  moment  to  de- 
prive the  Emperor  Napoleon  of  that  powerful  co-ope- 
ration which  he  was  likely  to  derive  from  the  war  so 
imprudently  lighted  up  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  empire.     The  naval  forces  of  England  appeared 
to  be  precisely  calculated  to  effect  this  object ;  and  as 
they  were  cruising  at  no  gi*eat  distance  in  the  ^gean 
sea,   it  was  hoped  that   a  vigorous   demonstration 
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againrt  Constantinople  might  at  once  terminate  the   chap. 
contest  in  that  quarter.     Application  was  made  to  the    ^^^' 
British  Government  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Cabinet    1307. 
of  St  Jameses,  however  unwilling,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr  Fox^s  successors,  to  engage  in  any  military  en- 
terprizes  in  conjunction  with  the  continental  powers, 
was  not  averse  to  the  employment  of  its  naval  forces 
in  support  of  the  common  cause,  and  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something,  after  the  refusal  of  both  sub- 
sidies and  land  forces  to  Russia,  to  convince  that 
power  of  the  sincerity  of  its  desire,  with  its  appro- 
priate weapons,  to  maintain  the  contest.      Orders, 
therefore,  were  given  to  Sir- John  Duckworth,  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  was  cruising  off  Ferrol  with  four 
ships  of  the  line,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles,  where  Admiral  Louis  was  already 
stationed  with  three  line-of-battle  ships  and  four  fri- 
gates; and  his  orders  were  to  force  the  passage  of 
these  celebrated  Straits,  and  compel  the  Turks,  by '  sign.  vi. 
the  threat  of  an  immediate  bombardment,  into  a  re-  jo„^  ». ' 
linquishment  of  the  French  and  adoption  of  the  Rus-  ^  ■  ^ 
sian  and  English  alliance.^  190. 

The  Hellespont,  which,  from  the  days  of  Homer 
and  the  war  of  Troy  to  these  times,  has  been  thejl^^^" 
theatre  of  the  most  important  operations  in  which  the  the  Dar- 
bte  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  concerned,  is  formed  by 
the  narrow  strait  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea  discharge  themselves  from  the  lesser  ex- 
panse of  Marmora  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  breadth 
varies  from  one  to  three  miles ;  but  its  course,  which 
is  very  winding,  amounts  to  nearly  thirty ;  and  the 
many  projecting  headlands  which  advance  into  the 
stream,  afford  the  most  favourable  stations  for  the 
erection  of  batteries.  Its  banks  are  less  precipitous 
and  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Bosphorous,  which  is 
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CHAP,   the  appellation  bestowed  on  the  still  more  bold  anc 
romantic  channel  which  unites  the  sea  of  Marmora  U 


1807.  ^^®  Euxine;  but  they  possess,  both  from  historica 
association  and  natural  variety,  the  highest  interest 
and  few  persons  possessed  even  of  the  rudiments  o: 
education  can  thread  their  devious  way  through  th< 
winding  channel  and  smiling  steeps,  which  resembh 
the  shores  of  an  inland  lake,  rather  than  the  boundar] 
of  two  hemispheres,  without  recurring  in  imaginatioi 
to  the  exploits  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  whose  tomb 
still  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait,  the  loves  oi 
Hero  and  Leander,  yet  fresh  in  the  songs  of  the  boat- 
men, the  memorable  contests  of  which  it  was  the 
theatre  during  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  glowing  pic- 
ture by  Gibbon  of  the  Latin  Crusade,  and  the  thril- 
ling verses  of  Lord  Byron  on  its  classic  shores. 

The  fortifications  of  these  important  straits,  the 
real  gates  of  Constantinople,  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
uitiinatixm  i^^to  disrepair.  The  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  in- 
BrSS*  deed  still  stood  in  frowning  majesty  to  assert  the  do- 
and  decia-  miniou  of  the  Crescent  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
warby^  passage,  but  their  ramparts  were  antiquated,  theii 
Turkey.     g^J^g   jj^  ^^^t  dismounted,   and   such  as  remained^ 

though  of  enormous  calibre,  little  calculated  to  an- 
swer the  rapidity  and  precision  of  an  English  broad- 
side. The  efforts  of  Sebastiani,  seconded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Turks,  whose  religious  enthusiasm  was  now  full]^ 
awakened,  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Divan  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
them  in  this  quarter.  True  to  the  Mussulman  prin- 
ciple of  foreseeing  nothing  and  judging  only  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  they  bent  their  whole  attention  to 
the  war  on  the  Danube,  and  dispatched  all  their  dis- 
posable forces  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Servians 
and  Czerni  George,  when  a  redoubtable  enemy  threat- 
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ened  them  with  destruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dar-    chap. 
danelles.     Duly  informed  of  these  circumstances,  Mr    ^^^^' 


Arbuthnot  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  arrival  of    1807. 
Sir  John  Duckworth  off  Tenedos,  than  he  delivered 
the  ultimatum  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  the  imme-  jS'^^' 
diate  dismissal  of  M.  Sebastiani ;  the  entrance  of  Tur- 
key into  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the  vessels  of  Rus- 
aa.   These  offers  were  peremptorily  declined,  and  their 
refusal  accompanied  by  a  significant' hint  from  General 
Sebastiani,  that  the  Berlin  decree,  recently  received 
at  the  Turkish  capital,  required  the  immediate  arrest 
,  of  all  British  subjects  in  all  the  territories  of  the  allies 
of  France,  and  that  Turkey  was  one  of  these  allies. 
Deeming  his  stay  at  Constantinople  no  longer  secure, 
Mr  Arbuthnot,  under  colour  of  going  to  dine  with 
Admiral  Louis,  who  in  the  Endymion  frigate  lay  off  jan.  29. 
Seraglio  Point,  withdrew  from  Constantinople,  having 
first  reconmiended  his  family  to  the  care  of  General 
Sebastiani.     That  general  honourably  discharged  the 
trust,  but  he  was  too  skilful  not  to  turn  to  the  best  i  Bign.  ▼!. 
advantage  so  unexpected  an  occurrence  in  his  favour,  J?^  ^^ 
and  war  was  immediately  declared  by  the   Divan  271, '273. ' 
against  Great  Britain.^  i^o"?,  195. 

Hitherto  every  thing  had  seconded  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations  the  efforts  of  the  French  am- sir  John 
bassador,  but  he  was  unable  to  persuade  the  Turkish  ^j^'  ^^ 
Grovemment  to  take  the  requisite  measures  of  precau-w>i^«8  *» 
tion  against  this  new  enemy  who  had  arisen.     In  vain  Dardan- 
he  urged  them  instantly  to  put  in  repair  the  fortifica-  *"*■• 
tioos  of  the  Dardanelles ;  in  vain  he  predicted  a  for- 
midable immediate  attack  from  the  fleet  of  England ; 
nothing  was  done  to  give  additional  security  to  the 
Strait,  and  the  Divan,  persuaded  that  the  only  serious 
danger  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Danube,  continued  to 
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CHAP,    send   all  their   disposable   force  in  that  directioiL 

ITT  V  • 

Meanwhile  the  squadrons  of  Sir  John  Duckworth  and 


1807.    Admiral  Louis  having  effected  a  junction  off  Tenedos, 

their  united  forces  amounted  to  eight  ships  of  the  line, 

two  frigates,  and  two  bomb-vessels ;  but  the  Ajax  of 

74  guns  having  unfortunately  been  destroyed  by  fire 

at  this  critical  moment,  the  squadron  was  reduced  to 

1  Dum.      seven  line-of-battle  ships.     With  these,  however,  the 

xTii.  275,   British  Admiral  resolved  to  force  the  passage.     Hav- 

Ti.  ig4.      ing  taken  his  measures  with  much  skill,  he  advanced 

m.  Ann.  ^^*'^  ^^s  s^^ps  ^^  single  file  at  moderate  intervals,  and 

B^.  1807,  with  a  fair  wind,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Fe- 

Feb.  19.     bruary,  entered  the  Straits.^ 

So  completely  were  the  Turks  taken  by  surprise^ 
^•s^*«that  a  feeble  desultory  fire  alone  was  opened  upon 
!^/much  their  ships  as^they  passed  the  first  batteries,  to  which 
redstanoe.  ^^^  English  did  not  deign  to  reply ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where  the 
Straits  are  little  more  than  a  mile  broad,  a  tremen- 
dous cannonade  assailed  them  on  both  sides,  and  enor- 
mous balls,  weighing  seven  and  eight  hundred-weight, 
began  to  pass  through  their  rigging.     The  British 
sailors,  however,  meanwhile  were  not  idle ;  deliberately 
aiming  their  guns,  as  the  ships  slowly  and  majestically 
moved  through  the  narrow  channel,  they  kept  up  an 
incessant  discharge  to  the  right  and  left,  with  such 
effect,  that  the  Turkish  cannoniers,  little  accustomed 
to  the  rapid  fire  and  accurate  aim  of  modem  times, 
and  terrified  at  the  crash  of  the  shot  on  the  battle- 
ments around  them,  took  to  flight.     Following  up  his 
*  Ann.       triumphant  course,  the  English  admiral  attacked  and  ' 

Reir  1807  • 

le^*  Duni.  burnt  the  vessel  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  lying  at  an- 
278 " ^Bi*  ^^^^  "^  '^^  Straits ;  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  second  in 
vi.  104,  command,  compelled  four  frigates  to  surrender,  which 
a  374.  **"  were  immediately  after  committed  to  the  flames  /  a 
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fifth,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  shared  the  same    chap. 
&te ;  and  a  brig,  which  with  difficulty  escaped  from        ^' 
the  conflagration,  had  scarcely  announced  the  alarm-    i807. 
ing  tidings  at  Constantinople,  when  the  British  fleet, 
with  all  sails  set,  was  seen  proudly  advancing,  and 
cast  anchor  off  the  Isle  of  Princes,  within  three  leagues 
of  Seraglio  Point. 

No  words  can  adequately  paint  the  terror  which  pre- 
Yidled  in  Constantinople,  when  the  increasing  sound  The  mnn 
of  the  approaching  cannonade  too  surely  announced  submudon, 
that  the  defences  of  the  Straits  had  been  forced ;  and  ^^^^^ 
shortly  after,  the  distant  light  of  the  conflagration  »«rti<» 
.  gave  token  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  fleet.    This  sd^Mttmni. 
was  much  increased  when  a  message  was  received 
from  Admiral  Duckworth,  half  an  hour  after  his  ar- 
rival, which,  after  recapitulating  all  the  instances  of 
fidelity  to  the  Turkish  alliance  which  England  had  so 
long  afforded,  concluded  by  the  declaration  that  if,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  demands  of  Great  Britain  were 
not  acceded  to,  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  commencing  hostilities.     The  capital  was 
totally  defenceless,  not  ten  guns  were  mounted  on  the 
Bea  batteries,  and  a  furious  crowd  was  already  assem- 
bled  in  the  streets,  demanding  the  heads  of  the  Reis 
Effendi  and  General  Sebastiani,  the  authors  of  all  the 
public  calamities.     The  consternation  was  universal ; 
the  danger,  from  having  been  never  anticipated,  was 
iiow  felt  with  stunning  force ;  and  the  Divan  having 
been  assembled  in  the  first  moments  of  alarm,  sent  an 
intimation  to  General  Sebastiani  that  no  defence  re- 
mained to  the  capital ;  that  submission  was  a  matter 
of  necessity,  and  that,  as  the  people  regarded  him  as 
the  author  of  all  their  misfortunes,  his  life  was  no 
longer  in  safety,  and  he  would  do  well  instantly  to 
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CHAP,    leave  the  capital.*     But  his  answer  was  worthy  of 
^       the  great  and  gallant  nation  which  he  represented. 


1807.  Receiving  the  messenger  of  the  Sultan  in  full  dress, 
surrounded  by  all  his  suite,  he  immediately  replied — 
^^  My  personal  danger  cannot  for  an  instant  occupy 
my  attention,  when  the  maintenance  of  the  French 
alliance  and  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
are  at  stake.  I  will  not  quit  Constantinople,  and  I 
confidently  expect  a  new  decision  more  worthy  of  Sul- 
tan Selim  and  the  Turkish  nation.  Tell  your  power- 
ful monarch,  that  he  should  not  for  a  moment  think 
of  descending  from  the  high  rank  where  the  glorious 
deeds  of  his  ancestors  have  placed  him,  by  surrender- 
ing to  a  few  English  vessels  a  city  containing  nine 
hundred  thousand  souls,  and  abundantly  provided  with 
magazines  and  ammunition.  Your  ramparts  are  not 
yet  armed,  but  that  may  soon  be  done;  you  have 
weapons  enough ;  use  them  with  courage,  and  victory 
is  secure.  The  cannon  of  the  English  fleet  may  set 
fire  to  a  part  of  the  town — ^granted ;  but  without  the 
assistance  of  a  land  army,  it  could  not  take  possession 
of  the  capital,  even  if  you  were  to  open  your  gates. 
You  sustain  every  year  the  ravages  of  accidental  con- 
z^Tts,  fl^'gi'^tion,  and  the  more  serious  calamities  of  the 
280.  Sign,  plague,  and  do  you  now  scruple  at  incurring  the  risk 
i»B.  Ann.  of  inferior  losses -in  defence  of  your  capital,  your  coun- 
Sf:  m^'  try,  jQixT  holy  religion  7"^ 

This  noble  reply  produced  a  great  efiect  upon  the 
Divan;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  before  submitting 

*  I  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Sirfttford  Canning,  the  weU-known 
and  able  British  diplomatist  at  Constantinople^  that  a  tradition  preyails 
in  the  East,  that  Sebastiani  was  at  first  disposed  to  submit,  and  that  it 
was  the  Spanish  ambassador's  remonstrances  which  awakened  him  to 
the  energetic  conduct  which  has  shed  such  a  lustre  around  his  name. 
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they  should  at  least  try  whether,  by  gaining  time  in    chap. 
parleying,  they  could  not  in  some  degree  complete    ^^^' 


their  preparations.     Sebastiani  accordingly  dictated  a    1307. 
note  in  answer  to  the  conmiunication  from  the  English  The  Turks 
Admiral,  in  which  the  Sultaun  professed  an  anxious  Jl^*^*® 
desire  to  re-establish  amicable  relations  with  the  Bri-  *^™«»  *"^ 
tish  Grovemment,  and  announced  his  appointment  of  their  pre- 
AUett-EflFendi  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  ne- ^'*™*^""'- 
gotiation.     The  unsuspecting  English  Admiral,  who, 
from  the  illness  of  Mr  Arbuthnot,  was  intrusted  with 
the  negotiation,  was  no  match  for  the  wily  French 
General  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  fell  into  the  snare. 
The  British  ultiinatum  was  sent  ashore  the  following 
morning,  which  consisted  in  the  provisional  cession  of  Feb.  21. 
their  fleet  to  England,  the  dismissal  of  Sebastiani,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  amicable  relations  with  Russia 
and  the  British  Government.     Half  an  hour  only  was 
allowed  to  the  Divan,  after  the  receipt  and  translation 
of  this  note,  to  deliberate  and  reply.     Had  this  vigor- 
ous resolution  been  acted  upon,  it  must  have  led  to 
immediate  submission ;  for  the  batteries  were  not  yet 
anned ;  the  fleet,  the  arsenal,  the  seraglio,  and  great 
part  of  the  town,  lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Eng* 
lifih  squadron,  and  during  *  the  terror  produced  by  a  R^g°"{807, 
hombardment,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital,  which  ^*  i^- 
is  chiefly  built  of  wood,  must  have  been  reduced  to  28O.  '28:?. 
«'^es.  198^  200. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  doing  this.  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, possessed  with  the  belief  that  the  Sultaun  was  vast 
ancerely  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  and  that  the®"®*^^***" 
desired  objects  might  be  obtained  without  the  horrors  the  Mus- 
of  a  conflagration,  or  an  irreparable  breach  with  the  in  their 
Ottoman  empire,  imprudently  g^ie  time,  and  sufiered  ^«^«°c«- 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  negotiation.     Day  after 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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CHAP,   day  elapsed  in  the  mere  exchange  of  notes  and  diplo- 
]_  matic  communications ;  and  meanwhile,  the  spirit  of 


1807.    ^^^  Mussulmans,  now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  was 
indefatigably  employed  in  organizing  the  means  of  de- 
fence.    The  direction  of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to 
General  Sebastiani,  for  whom  a  magnificent  tent  was 
erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio,  and  who  com« 
municated  to  the  ardent  multitude  the  organization 
and  arrangement  which  long  warlike  experience  had 
given  to  the  oflGicers  of  Napoleon.     Men  and  women, 
grey  hairs,  infant  hands,  the  Turks,  the  Greeks,  the 
Armenians,  were  to  be  seen  promiscuously  labouring 
together  at  the  fortifications.     Forgetting,  in  the  ge* 
neral  transport,  the  time-worn  lines  of  religious  dis- 
tinction, the  Greek  and  Armenian  patriarchs  set  the 
first  example  of  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  orders  of 
government;    Selim    himself  repeatedly  visited  the 
works ;   his  commands  were  obeyed  by  two  hundi*ed 
thousand  men,  animated  by  religious  and  patriotic  ar- 
dour to  the  greatest  degree  ;  while  the  French  en- 
gineers,  who  had  been  sent  by  Marmont  to  aid  in  the 
war  with  the  Russians,  communicated  to  the  busy 
multitude  the  inestimable  advantages  of  scientific  di- 
rection and  experienced  skill.     Under  such  auspices, 
the  defences  of  the  harbour  were  speedily  armed  and 
strengthened ;   the  naval  arsenal  furnished  inexhaust- 
ible resources ;  in  three  days  three  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  were  mounted  on  the  batteries — at  the  end  of 
a  w^eck  their  number  was  increased  to  a  thousand; 
^  temporary  parapets  were   every  where  formed  with 

37&,  077'  gabions  and  fascines,  where  regular  defences  were 
ssTsSl*'  wanting ;  the  tower  of  Leander  was  armed  with  heavy 
Bign.  vi.  artillery ;  a  hundredggun-boats  were  drawn  across  the 
Ann.  Reg.  mouth  of  thc  Goldcu  Hom ;  twelve  line-of-battle 
100!'  '^^'  ships  within  stood  apparently  ready  for  action;'  fire- 
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ships  were  prepared,  and  numerous  furnaces  with  red-    chap. 
W  shot  kept  constantly  heated  to  carry  into   the     ^^^' 


British  fleet  the  conflagration  with  which  they  manaced    1307. 
the  Turkish  capital.^ 

Although  the  English  officers  perceived,  by  means 
of  their  telescopes,  the  preparations  which  were  going  xhe  Eng- 
forward,  and  though  the  peril  to  the  fleet  was  hourly  ^^^  >^ 

*  ,        ,  .  p  ,  "^  nounc*  th« 

increasing  from  the  long  contmuance  of  a  south-west  enterprise. 
vind,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  pass  the  Straits, 
yet  nothing  was  done  adequate  to  the   emergency. 
The  ships,  indeed,  were  brought  nearer  to  the  Sera- 
glio, and  every  effort  made  to  bring  the  enemy,  by  ne- 
gotiation, to  an  accommodation ;  but  the  pride  of  the 
Mussulmans,  now  fully  aroused,  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  Grovemment  to  come  to  terms,  even  if  they 
bad  been  so  inclined ;  and  the  influence  of  Sebastiani 
was  BQCcessfuUy  exerted  to  protract  the  conferences 
till  the  preparations  were  so  far  completed  as  to  en- 
able them  to  bid  defiance  to  the  enemy.     Four  days 
liter  the  English  fleet  appeared  off  Constantinople, 
die  coasts  were  so  completely  armed  with  artillery,  as 
to  render  an  attack  eminently  hazardous ;  in  a  week 
it  was  totally  hopeless.     The  object  of  the  expedition 
baying  failed,  nothing  remained  but  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  fleet ;  but  this  was  now  no  easy  matter  ; 
for  (luring  the  week  lost  in  negotiation,  the  batteries  j^^^^' 
of  the  Dardanelles  had  all  been  armed,  and  the  castles  ^*'''^*" 
of  Europe  and  Asia  so  strengthened  as  to  render  it  Ann.  Reg. 
an  extremely  hazardous  matter  to  attempt  the  pas-  Jom/u.^' 
ttge.^  To  complete  the  difficulties  of  the  English  Ad-37o.  num. 
miral,  the  wind,  which  generally  blows  at  Constanti-  S82. 

*  The  number  of  guns  mounted  on  the  batteries  in  six  days  was  917 
pecet  of  cannon  and  200  mortars — an  instance  of  vigour  and  rapidity 
IB  preparing  the  means  of  defence  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history 
^  the  world. — ^See  Hard.  xi.  486  ;  Pi€C€t  JutL 
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CHAP,   nople  from  the  north-east,  continued^  ever  after  his 
^  arrival,  fixed  in  the  south-west^  so  as  to  render  it  to- 


XLV. 


1807.    tally  impossible  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 

At  length  on  the  1st  March,  a  breeze  having  sprung 
The  Bri-    np  from  the  Black  Sea,  all  sails  were  spread,  and  the 
repsM  the  fleet  re-entered  the  perilous  Straits.     But  it  was  not 
Su^h'i     without  difficulty,  and  with  considerable  hazard,  that 
the  passage  was  effected.     A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up 
from  all  the  batteries ;  the  headlands  on  either  side 
presented  a  continued  line  of  smoke ;  the  roar  of  ar- 
tillery was  incessant;  and  enormous  stone  balls, some 
of  them  weighing  seven  or  eight  hundred  poundfli 
threatened  at  one  stroke  to  sink  the  largest  ships. 
One  of  these  massy  projectiles  carried  away  the  main 
mast  of  the  Windsor  Castle,  which  bore  the  Admiral^B 
flag ;  another  penetrated  the  poop  of  the  Standard, 
March  s.    and  killed  and  wounded  sixty  men.     At  length  the 
fleet  cleared  the  Straits,  and  cast  anchor  off  TenedoSi 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  blockade  the  DardanelleSi 
having  sustained  a  loss  of  250  men  in  this  audacious 
expedition,  which,  though  it  proved  unsuccessful  from 
the  errors  attending  its  execution  in  the  department 
of  diplomacy,  w  as  both  boldly  conceived  and  ably  exe- 
cuted,  so  far  as  the  forcing  the  passage  was   con- 
cerned.    It  produced  a  very  great  impression  in  Eu- 
1  Ann.       rope,  by  revealing  the  secret  weakness  of  the  Ottoman 
200.    sip'  empire,  and  demonstrating  how  easily  an  adequate 
worth?     maritime  force,  by  thus  bursting  through  its  defences, 
Despatdi,   and  aiming  a  stroke  at  once  at  the  vitals  of  the 
jom.  li.      state,  could  subdue  all  the  strength  of  Islamism,  and 
Bm^xYi    ^^'^^P®^  ^^  submission  of  a  power,  before  which,  in 
ssj,208.    former   times,   all   the   monarchies   of  Europe  had 
^207.    trembled.^ 

After  the  departure  of  the  English  fleet,  all  ami- 
cable relations  were,  of  course,  suspended  with  the 
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Turkish  Government;  the  preparations  of  the  Sultaun    chap. 
to  strengthen  the  batteries  both  of  the  Bosphorus  and     ^^^' 
the  Dardanelles  continued  with  undiminished  activity ;    1 807, 
and  the  influence  of  General  Sebastiani  with  the  Di-  Blockade 
van  became  unbounded.      The  ease,  however,  with^^^' 
which  the  British  fleet  had  surmounted  all  the  de-^^^J^*- 
fences  of  Constantinople,  and  the  imminent  ri^  which 
he  had  run  of  being  deprived,  byonehlow,  of  the 
powerful  auxiliary  aid  of  Turkey,  gave  the  utmost  un- 
eoffiuess  to  Napoleon ;  and  he  dispatched,  without  de- 
lay, orders  both  to  Marmont  in  lUyria,  and  Eugene  in 
Italy,  to  forward,  instantly,  a  number  of  able  officers, 
among  whom  were  Colonel  Haxo  of  the  engineers,  and 
Colonel  Foy  of  the  artillery,  to  co-operate   in   the 
strengthening  of  the  defences  of  Constantinople ;  while 
liz  hundred  men  were  directed  to  be  forthwith  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  authority  given 
for  the  transmission  of  five  thousand,  with  abundant 
mpplies  in  money  and  ammunition,  if  required.  These 
rmnforcements, however,  were  not  required ;  for  though 
the  English  fleet  was  shortly  after  joined  by  the  Russian 
squadron,  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  yet  they  had  too 
recently  experienced  the  dangers  of  the  Straits  to  ven- 
ture a  second  time  into  them,  more  especially  after 
thor  defences  had  been  so  materially  strengthened,  as 
they  soon  were  by  the  operations  of  the  French  en- 
gineers.    Contenting  themselves,  therefore,  with  tak- 
ing possession  of  Lemnos  and  Tenedos  for  the  service 
of  their  fleet,  they  established  a  close  blockade  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Straits  from  the  Archipelago :  and  as  ^  Bum. 
a  similar  precaution  was  adopted  at  the  mouth  of  the  293]  join. 
Bosphorus,  the  supply  of  the  capital  by  water-carriage  g^f  ^^^^ 
on  both  sides  was  interrupted,  and  before  long  a  very  Reg.  I807, 
great  dearth  of  provisions  was  experienced.^ 

The  Turkish  government  made  the  utmost  efforts 
to  man  their  squadron,  but  this  was  no  easy  matter,  as 
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CHAP,   the  blockade  by  the  Russians  deprived  them  of  all 
•     intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  who  constituted  almost 


1807.    exclusively  the  nautical  portion  of  their  population. 
Naval  ac-    At  length,  however,  the  scarcity  became  so  great  that 
TentdM.    serious  commotions  took  place  in  the  capital ;  and  the 
Grovernment  having,  by  extraordinary  severity,  forced 
an  adequate  number  of  hands  on  board  the  fleets  the 
Capitan  Pasha  ventured  to  leave  the  protection  of  the 
forts  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  give  battle  to  the  Biuh 
sian  fleet.     But  the  result  was  what  might  have  beea 
expected  from  a  contest  between  an  inexperienced 
body  of  men,  for  the  most  part  unacquainted  with  nayal 
affairs,  and  recently  torn  from  civil  occupations,  and 
a  squadron  manned  by  seamen  who  yield  to  none  in 
Europe  in  the  resolution  with  which  they  stand  to  their 
July  1.      guns^*     Though  the  Turks  fought  with  great  gal- 
lantry, they  could  not  withstand  the  superior  skill  and 
more  rapid  fire  of  their  antagonists ;  four  of  their  shipa 
were  early  in  the  day  drifted  out  of  the  line,  and  tbe 
unskilful  crews  were  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  bring 
them  again  into  fire ;  the  remainder,  after  this  great 
loss,  were  surrounded,  and  in  great  part  destroyed. 
Four  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  with  the  vice-adr 
miral,  three  were  burnt,  and  the  shattered  remnant 
driven  for  shelter  under  the  cannon  of  the  Dardanelles. 
So  overbearing  did  the  pressure  of  the  Russians  at  sea 
now  become,  that  it  threatened  the  utmost  dangers  to 
*  Ann.       ^^^  Ottoman  Government ;  when  the  blockade  of  the 
2of'  20^^'  capital  was  raised,  and  a  temporary  respite  obtained 
Dum.xvii.  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which,  as  will  immediatelyap- 
i»^'.  h!''    pear,  established  a  short  and  fallacious  truce  between 
976, 379.    these  irreconcilable  enemies.^ 

Not  content  with  this  attack  on  the  Turkish  capi- 

*  **  Lay  your  sliip  alongside  a  Frenchman/'  said  Nelson,  "  b«t  (ry 
to  out-manoeuvrc  a  Bu^sian." 
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tal,  the  British  government,  at  the  same  time,  effected    chap. 
a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Egypt.     Deeming  the  op-    ^^^' 


portunity  favourable  for  regaining  possession  of  that    I807. 
important  country,  which  was  still  warmly  coveted  by  Descent  by 
Napoleon,  and  the  cession  of  which  into  the  feeble  oIl^he 
hands  of  the  Mussulmans  had  been  long  a  subject  of  ^^^*^^ 
T^et,  the  British  government  resolved  to  send  an  which  u 
expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  at  the  same  time    ^ 
that  it  threatened  with  bombardment  the  Turkish 
cafMtal.      The  land  troops,  under  the  command  of 
General  Mackenzie,  set  sail  from  Messina  on  the  6th 
rf  March,  and   landed  near  Rosetta  on  the  18tb.  Mwdi  0. 
Alexandria  speedily  capitulated ;  Damietta  was  also 
occupied  without  resistance ;  and  General  Fraser  de-- 
tached  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  to  efiPect 
the  reduction  of  Rosetta,  which  commands  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  the  possession  of  which  was 
deemed  essential  to  the  regular  supply  of  Alexandria 
with  provisions.     This  place,  however,  held  out ;  and  April «. 
IS  immediate  succour  was  expected  from  the  Mame- 
Inkes,  Colonel  Macleod  was  stationed  with  seven  hun- 
dred men  at  El  Hammed,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
joQCtion  with  the  besieging  force.     This  detachment 
WIS  speedily  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  body  of 
Turkish  horse,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  which 
repelled  the  attacks  of  their  numerous  squadrons,  till 
the  whole  ammunition  was  exhausted,  entirely  cut  off ; 
the  promised  Mamelukes  never  made  their  appearance ; 
and  General  Stewart,  severely  weakened  by  so  great  a 
I068,  with  difficulty  made  good  his  retreat,  fighting  all  ^^^"{goT, 
the  way,  to  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  with  a  thou-  203, 204. 
sand  fewer  men  than  he  had  set  out.^  215/217. 

The  fortifications  of  that  place,  however,  enabled  Eracua- 
the  British  to  bid  defiance  to  their  desultory  oppo-^J^^. 
nenta ;   and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  apprehensions  *«•. 
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CHAP.,  of  scarcity  which  had  prompted  this  ill-fated  expedi- 
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tion  to  Rosetta  were  entirely  chimerical,  as  provisions 
1807.    speedily  became  more  abundant  than  ever.     But  the 
British  Government,  in  whom  an  important  change  at 
this  time  took  place,  became  sensible  of  the  impolicy 
of  longer  retaining  this  acquisition  at  a  crisis  when 
every  nerve  required  to  be  exerted  to  protect  their 
shores  from  the  forces  of  Napoleon.     It  was  with 
lively  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  they  heard  of  the 
conclusion  of  a  convention  in  autumn,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  the  British  prisoners  in  the  hands 
Sapt.  28.    of  the  Turks  should  be  released,  and  Alexandria  sur- 
rendered to  their  arms ;  in  virtue  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish troops  set  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  were  brought  to  Gibraltar, 
where  they  were  stationed,  to  co-operate  in  the  re- 
Regl'isoT,  treat  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  from  the  Tagiu, 
203, 205.    and  ultimately  took  a  share  in  the  glories  of  the  Pe- 
215, 210.    ninsular  campaigns.^ 

The  public  dissatisfaction  ansing  from  these  repeat: 
ed  defeats  was  so  strong,  that  it  seriously  shook  the 
Great  dig-  Stability  of  Ministers,  and  produced  a  very  general  im- 
tbeMw-*    pression  even  among  that  portion  of  the  community 
peated  de-  ^Jjq  ^^d  hitherto  supportod  them,  that,  however  well 
through,     qualified  to  direct  the  state  during  a  period  of  profound 
Britai^    peace,  and  when  ample  leisure  was  to  be  had  for  car- 
rying into  effect  their  projected  reforms,  they  were  not 
calculated  for  the  existing  crisis,  in  which  these  pacific 
ameliorations  were  of  comparatively  little  consequence, 
and  what  was  imperatively  called  for  was  the  capacity 
of  warlike  combination.     But  room  was  not  afforded 
for  this  growing  discontent  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
usual  way,  so  as  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, from  another  event  at  this  time,  which  brought 
them  into  collision  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
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Sovereign^  and  ultimately  led  to  their  retirement  from    chap. 
office,  ^^• 


It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  general    i807. 
cpiestion  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  brought  for-  Meacures 
▼ard  in  the  session  of  1805,  and  supported  with  all  cuTcing'the 
the  weight  and  eloquence  of  the  Whig  party.     The  S^J^^j^^ 
Ministerial  leaders  felt  the  necessity  of  making  some  army  and 
effort,  when  m  power,  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  SJ^ght  in 
they  had  so  freely  given  when  on  the   Opposition  ^  ^*;^ 
benches.      Lord   Grenville,  in   particular,   who   had 
formed  part  of  the  administration  which  resigned  in 
1801  in  consequence  of  the  declared  repugnance  of 
the  Sovereign  to  those  concessions  to  the  Catholics 
which  Mr  Pitt  then  deemed  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  country,  considered  himself  called  upon  by  every 
consideration,  both  of  public  policy  and  private  honour, 
again  to  press  them  upon  the  Legislature.    In  conse* 
quence  of  these  impressions,  Lord  Howick  (afterwards 
Earl  Grey)  moved,  on  the  5th  of  March,  for  leave  to  March  5. 
bring  in  a  bill  which  should  enable  persons  of  every 
religious  persuasion  to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy, 
without  any  other  condition  but  that  of  taking  an  oath 
specified  in  the  bill,  which  was  repugnant  to  no  reli- 
gious opinions.     By  the  existing  law,  a  Catholic  in 
Great  Britain  could  not  rise  to  the  rank  even  of  a 
flubaltem,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  officers 
of  every  grade  taking  the  Test  oath  ;  while  in  Ireland, 
under  an  act  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1793, 
persons  of  that  religious  persuasion  were  permitted  to 
rise  to  any  situation  in  the  army,  excepting  Com- 
manders-in-Chief of  the  Forces,'  Master-General  of,      ,     . 

Pari*  Deb* 

the  Ordnance,  or  General  on  the  StaflF.^  ix.  i^. 

**  Was  it  prudent,"  said  Lord  Howick,  "  when  we  ^^  ^ 
were  contending  with  so  powerful  an  enemy,  to  pre-  ftyour  of 
vent,  in  this  manner,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  Ho^ck, 
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CHAP,  of  the  country  from  concurring  in  the  common  de- 
^^^'  fence  ?  What  can  be  more  anomalous  than  that  in  one 
1807.  united  empire  so  great  a  discrepancy  should  prevail, 
as  that  on  one  side  of  St  George's  Channel  a  Catholic 
may  rise  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  but  on  the 
other  he  cannot  hold  even  an  ensign's  commission  ? 
It  was  declared  in  1793,  when  this  restriction  was  re- 
moved by  the  Irish  Parliament,  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  both  Houses,  that  in  two  months  they 
would  grant  a  similar  indulgence  to  persons  of  the 
Romish  persuasion  in  Great  Britain,  but  this  had 
never  yet  been  done,  and  this  monstrous  inconsistency 
continued  to  disgrace  the  laws  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  may  fairly  be  admitted  that  the  principle  of 
this  relaxation  applies  equally  to  dissenters  of  every 
description,  and  that  it  must  lead  to  a  general  admis- 
sion of  persons  of  every  religious  persuasion  to  tlie 
army  and  navy  ;  but  where  .is  the  danger  of  such 
liberality  ?  The  proposed  measure  only  enables  the 
Sovereign  to  appoint  such  persons  to  offices  of  high 
importance.  It  does  not  compel  him  to  do  so ;  their 
appointment  would  still  depend  on  the  executive  go- 
vernment, who  would,  of  course,  avoid  any  dangerous 
or  improper  use  of  their  authority ;  and  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  in  the  com- 
mon defence  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country, 
without  any  of  those  restrictions  which  now,  with  a 
>  Pwi.  Deb.  l^g®  proportion,  damped  the  spirit  or  soured  the 
»«•  1'  7-      affections."^ 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  strongly  contended  by  Mr 
Perceval, — "  The  objections  to  this  measure,  strong  as 
Apgu-       they  are,  are  not  so  insuperable  as  to  the  system  of 
^nst  it   which  it  forms  a  part,  which  originates  in  a  laxity  of 
wv^*^  ^*'  principle  on  matters  of  religion,  which  is  daily  increas- 
ing, and  threatens  in  its  ultimate  results  to  involve  all 
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our  institutions  in  destruction.     If  it  is  desirable  to    chap. 
preserve  any  thing  in  our  ancient  and  venerable  estab-    ^"'^• 
lishments,  it  is  indispensable  to  make  a  stand  at  the    .^^^ 
outset  against  any  innovations  in  so  essential  a  parti- 
cular.    This  measure  is,  in  truth,  a  partial  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act ;  if  passed,  it  must  at  no  distant  period 
lead  to  the  total  repeal  of  that  act,  and  with  it  the 
downfall  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  The 
advocates  of  the  Catholics  argue  as  if  their  measures 
were  calculated  to  support  toleration,  whereas,  in  re- 
ality and  in  their  ultimate  effects,  they  are  calculated 
to  destroy  that  great  national  blessing,  by  subverting 
the  Protestant  establishment,  by  whom  toleration  has 
been  always  both  professed  and  practised,  and  rein* 
stating  the  Romish,  by  whom  it  has  been  as  uniformly 
repudiated.     From  the  arguments  that  are  advanced 
at  the  present  day,  one  would  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  truth  or  falsehood 
in  religion ;  that  all  creeds  were  equally  conducive  to 
the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind ;  and 
that,  provided  only  the  existing  heats  and  dissensions 
on  the  subject  could  be  allayed,  it  mattered  not  to 
what  religious  tenets  either  a  government  or  a  people 
inclined.      True  toleration  is  indeed  an  inestimable 
blessing,  but  it  consists  in  permitting  to  every  man  the 
free  exercise  of  his  religion,  not  in  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  professors  of  a  hostile  creed  the  means  of 
overturning  what  they  will  never  cease  to  regard  as  a 
pestilent  heresy,  and  resuming  from  its  present  Pro- 
testant possessors  the  lost  patrimony  of  St  Peter^s  in 
these  islands. 

"  In  point  of  law,  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  that  a  Catholic 
who  has  obtained  a  commission  in  Ireland  is  liable  to 
any  penalties :  the  Mutiny  Act  authorizes  the  King 
to  require  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  the  services  of 
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CHAP,    every  man  in  his  army,  and  this  is  of  itself  a  practical 
^^^'     repeal  of  the  disability  aflFecting  Catholics ;  for  no  maa 


1807.  c^^  ^  compelled  to  do  what  would  subject  him  to  a 
penalty.  The  argument  that  all  offices  should  be 
thrown  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  British  constitution  as  set- 
tled in  1688,  which  is  root  and  branch  a  Protestant 
establishment.  If  pushed  to  its  legitimate  length,  it 
would  throw  open  all  offices,  even  the  Crown  itself,  to 
Catholic  aspirants.  What  then  becomes  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  or  the  right  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  throne  ?  If  this  is  to  be  the  policy  of  their 
country,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  to  do  every 
thing  to  transfer  the  church  lands  in  Ireland  to  the 
Catholics,  re-establish  the  Catholic  faith,  and  call  over 
the  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  These 
are  the  great  and  dazzling  objects  which  the  Romish 
party  have  in  view ;  it  was  to  exclude  them  that  all 
the  restrictions  were  imposed  by  our  ancestors  on  the 
persons  professing  that  faith  ;  it  is  to  gain  them  that 
all  these  minor  concessions  are  demanded  by  their  ad- 
herents ;  their  advances  are  only  the  more  dangerous 
that  they  are  gradual,  unperceived,  and  veiled  under 
the  colour  of  philanthropy.  The  Catholics  already 
enjoy  every  thing  which  toleration  can  demand;  to 
ask  more  is  to  demand  weapons  to  be  used  against  our- 
selves. The  consequences  of  a  storm  are  little  to  be 
apprehended ;  it  is  the  gradual  approaches  which  are 
really  dangerous.  If  Parliament  goes  on  allowing  this 
accumulation,  it  will  ultimately  have  that  exUyrted  from 

,  p^j  j^^  its  weakness  which  its  wisdom  would  he  desirous  to 

ix.9,n.    withhoW*^^ 

*  Subsequent  eventSi  more  particularly  the  fierce  agitation  for  re- 
peal in  1843,  after  Catholic  emancipation  had  been  conceded,  haye  ren* 
dered  these  early  debates  and  predictions  on  the  effects  of  concession 
to  the  Catholics  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  interesting.  Without 
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The  second  reading  of  this  interestms  bill  was  ad-    chap. 
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jourued  from  time  to  time,  without  the  nation  being ^ 

rither  alive  to  its  importance  or  aware  of  the  quarter    i807. 
in  which  obstacles  to  its  progress  existed.     But  ouRepug- 
the  24th  March,  it  was  suddenly  announced  in  theSJ^King 
newspapers  that  Ministers  had  been  dismissed,  and  ^j^^^*  ^^"' 
two   nights  after,  Lord  Qrenvillo  in  the  House  ofwithdrEwn, 
Lords,  and  Lord  Howick  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
gave  a  full  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  so  unlooked-for  a  change.     The  draft  of  the  bill,  as 
usual  in  all  matters  of  importance,  had  been  submitted 
to  his  Majesty  for  his  consideration,  and  it  contained 
a  recital  of  the  Irish  Act  which  opened  the  army  to 
Catholics  for  every  grade,  with  the  restriction  of  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Forces,  and  Gfeneral  of  the  Staff;  and  then  pro- 
vided that  the  services  of  the  Catholics  should  be  re- 
ceived without  any  restriction,  and  the  condition  only 
of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.     On  this  bill  being 
proposed,   the  King  manifested  considerable  objec- 
tions, but  these  were  at  length  so  far  overcome  that 
Ministers  were  authorized  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and 
communications  were  made  to  the  heads  of  the  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland,  that  they  were  to  be  admitted  to 
CYery  situation  in  the  army  without  exception.     The 
King,  however,  had  laboured  under  some  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  extent  and  tendency  of  the  measure 
which  was  to  be  brought  forward,  and  believed  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  admission, 
created  by  the  act  1793  for  Ireland,  but  only  to  make 
that  act  the  general  law  of  the  empire  ;  for  no  sooner 

proDoanciiig  any  decided  opinion  on  a  subject  on  which  the  light  of 
experience  is  onlj  now  b^inning  to  shine  upon  the  world,  it  is  the 
^Qty  of  the  historian  to  point  out  the  discussions  on  this  subject  to 
the  ittentive  consideration  of  every  candid  enquirer,  either  into  politi- 
cil  ^sdom  or  historic  truth. 
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CHAP,   was  its  import  explained  iu  the  debate  which  occurred 
'_  on  the  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons^  of 


1807.  ^hich  an  abstract  has  already  been  given,  than  he  in* 
timated  to  the  Government  that  he  had  invincible  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  change. 

After  some  ineffectual  attempts  at  a  compromise, 

The  King   Miuistcrs  finding  the  King  resolute,  determined  to 

writteT  *  withdraw  the  bill  altogether,  and  intimated  this  de- 

P^*^*^*  cision  to  his  Majesty,  accompanied^  however,  with  the 

concewionB  couditious  that  they  should  not  be  precluded  from 

made  to     statiug  their  opinions  on  the  general  policy  of  the 

the  c*tho-  measure  in  Parliament,  and  that  they  should  be  at 

liberty,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  the  matter  again 

under  his  Majesty^s  consideration.     The  answer  of 

the  King,  after  expressing  regret  at  the  difference  of 

opinion  which  had  arisen,  rejected  these  conditions  as 

inconsistent  with   the  fundamental  principle  of  the 

constitution,  that  the  acts  of  Government  arc  to  be 

held  as  those  of  the  responsible  Ministers,  and  that 

the  adoption  or  rejection  of  no  measure  is  to  be  laid 

upon  his  Majesty;  and  as  not  less  at  variance  with 

the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which 

is   rested  on   the  exclusion  of  Catholics   from   the 

highest  office  in  the  realm.     His  Majesty  therefore 

required  a  written  pledge  from  Ministers  that  they 

would  propose  no  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 

This  pledge  Ministers,  on  their  side,  considered  ta 

ol^^       inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  free 

viiie's,       constitution,  which  is,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrongs 

Hawkes-'  aud   that   the   responsibility  of  all  public  measures 

M^Pcr^^  must  rest  with  his  advisers,  and  equally  repugnant 

cevarn       to  that  progressive  change  iu  human  affairs  which 

Pari.  Deb.  might  at  uo  distant  period  render  a  repetition  of  the 

258^i:ci,    pi'^^I^sal  a  matter  of  necessity.     They  therefore  de- 

278.  clinod,  though  in  the  most  respectful  terms,^  to  give 
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the  proposed  pledge,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  King,  in  gracious  terms,  sent  them  an  intimation 
that  their  services  were  no  longer  required;  and  on  1307. 
the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  and  Mr  Perceval,  received  the  royal  commands 
to  form  a  new  Administration. 

Parliament,  after  this  unexpected  event,  was  ad- 
journed till  the  8th  April,  and  on  that  day  the  new  Argu- 
Hinisters  took  their  seats.*     The  change  of  Adminis-  JSlLlent 
tration.  of  course,  formed  the  first  and  most  anxious  againat  uie 
sahject  of  debate ;  and  the  interest  of  the  country  was  eonduct. 
excited  to  the  highest  degree,  by  the  arguments  which 
were  urged  for  and  against  that  important  and  un- 
wonted exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.    On  the  side 
of  the  former  Ministers,  it  was  urged  by  Sir  Samuel 


*  The  new  cabinet  stood  thus  :— 

Eirl  Camden,    President  of   the 
Coancil. 

Loid  Eldon,  Chancellor. 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Privy 
Seal 

Daks  of  Portland,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury. 

Loid  Malgrave,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Earl  of  ClUtham,  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance. 

Eirl  Bathurst,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Lord  Uawkesbury,  Home  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr     Canning,     Foreign     Secre- 
tary. 

Lofd  Castlerengh,  War  and  Co- 
lonial Secretary. 

Mr  Perceval,   Chancellor    of   the 
Exchequer  and  Duchy  of  Lan- 
taster. 
— iJce  Pari.  Deb,  ix.  xii. 


Not  in  the  Cabinet. 
Mr  Ilobert  Dundas,  President  of  Coniposi> 
the  Board  of  Control.  tion  of  the 

Mr  George  Rose,  President  of  the  ^^^  ^*^^' 
«       ,    *  r«     /  net. 

Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  James  Pultney,  Secretary  at 
War. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Attorney- Gene- 
ral. 

Sir  Thomas  Plummor,  Solicitor- 
General. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord-Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland. 
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CHAP.    Romilly  and  Lord  Howick : — "  The  true  question  at 
'    issue  is,  whether  or  not  it  would  have  been  constita- 


1807.    tionally  justifiable,  or  rather  would  not  have  been  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  for  any  minister  to 
have  subscribed  a  written  pledge  that  he  would  never  in 
future  bring  a  particular  measure  or  set  of  measures 
under  his  Majesty^s  consideration.     If  any  statesman 
could  be  found  base  enough  to  give  such  a  pledge,  he 
would  deserve  to  lose  his  head,  and  the  House  would 
be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  its  duty,  if  it  did  not 
impeach  a  Minister  who  so  far  forgot  his  duty  to  the 
country.     This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  crown  were  more  at  stake  than  even  those  of  the 
people :  for,  if  the  precedent  is  once  to  be  allowed, 
that  a  Minister  is  at  hberty  to  surrender  his  own 
private  judgment  to  the  will  of  the  reignmg  sove- 
reign, it  is  impossible  that  the  legal  fiction,  that  the 
King  can  do  no  wrong,  can  any  longer  be  maintained, 
and  the  great  constitutional  principle,  that  the  acts 
of  the  King  are  those  of  his  responsible  advisers, 
will  be  at  an  end.     Who  could,  in  such  a  view,  set 
bounds  to  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  unknown 
and  irresponsible  advisers  upon  the  deliberation  of 
Government,  or  say  how  far  the  ostensible  Ministers 
might  be  thwarted  and  overruled  by  unkno^vn  and 
secret  influence,  which  might  totally  stop  the  action 
of  a  constitutional  Government  ?     The  danger  of  the 
measure  which  has  been  adopted  is  only  rendered  the 
greater  by  the  announcement  now  openly  made,  that 
in  this,  the  most  important  step  perhaps  taken  in  his 
whole  reign,  his  Majesty  had  no  advisers.     The  con- 
stitution recognises  no  such  doctrine;   the  advisers 
of  the  King  throughout  must  be  held  to  be  those  who 
have  succeeded  to  his  councils.     There  is  no  desire  to 
bring  the  sovereign  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com* 
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mous  ;  it  is  the  new  Ministers  who  are  really  the  ob-    chap. 

)ects  of  deliberation.     The  late  Administration  was ^ 

dismissed  because  they  refused  to  bind  themselves  by    i807. 
i  specific  pledge  never  to  renew  the  subject  of  Catho- 
lic concession ;  a  new  Ministry  have  succeeded  them ; 
they  must  be  held  therefore  to  have  given  that  pledge, 
and  it  is  for  the  House  to  say,  whether  such  a  dere- ,  p^^j^  j^^ 
liction  of  public  duty  is  not  utterly  at  variance  with  i*.  327, 
c?ery  principle  of  constitutional  freedom."^  341! 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Mr  Perceval 

and  Mr  Canning : — ^^  The  question,  on  which  the  im-  And  in 

prudent  zeal  of  the  late  Administration  has  brought  1^^^^^®' 

them  into  collision  with  the  religious  scruples  andPe«wvai 

political  wisdom  of  the  Sovereign,  is  not  one  of  tri-  cuming. 

ml  moment,  in  which  the  monarch  may  be  expected 

to  abide .  by  the  judgment  of  his  constitutional  ad* 

nsers.     It  lies,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  foot  of  the 

whole  constitution ;  it  constitutes  one  of  the  founda- 

tioiig  non  tangenda  rum  movencUij  on  which  the  entire 

fabric  of  our  Protestant  liberties  has  been  reared. 

The  present  question  regards  the  transference  of  the 

sword  to  Catholic  hands ;  the  same  question  on  which 

Charles  I.  erected  his  standard  at  Northampton — ^the 

intrusting  the  direction  of  the  military  force  to  a 

party  necessarily  and  permanently  inimical  to  our 

Protestant  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state.     It 

is  absurd  to  suppose  this  concession  would  do  auy 

thing  towards  satisfjring  the  Catholics — ^it  would  only 

lead  them  to  make  fresh  demands,  and  empower  them 

to  urge  them  with  additional  weight ;  and  the  conse* 

quence  of  the  measure  could  be  nothing  else,  in  the 

end,  but  to  bring  Catholic  Bishops  into  the  House  of 

Lords.     Was  it  surprising  that  the  King  paused  on 

the  threshold  of  such  a  question,  striking,  as  it  evi-^ 

VOL  VI.  N 
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CHAP,   dentlv  did,  at  the  root  of  the  tenure  by  which  his  own 

XLV        i»        .  *  .       . 

family  held  their  right  to  the  throne  ?     In  demanding 


1807.  ^  pledge  that  such  a  proposal  should  not  be  renewed, 
he  acted  without  any  adviser,  upon  the  unaided  dictates 
of  his  own  masculine  understanding,  aided  by  the  conr 
scieutious  scruples  of  his  unsophisticated  heart.  All 
the  talent  of  the  Cabinet  could  not  blind  him  to  the 
evident  and  inevitable,  though  possibly  remote,  cons^ 
quences  of  such  a  fatal  precedent  as  was  now  sought 
to  be  forced  upon  him.  It  is  a  palpable  mistake  to 
say  he  drew  back  in  the  later  stages  of  the  negotiation 
from  what  he  had  previously  agreed  to;  he  first  gave  a 
reluctant  consent  to  the  extension  of  the  Irish  Act  of 
1793  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  firm  belief  that  this  was 
all  that  was  required  of  him ;  so  the  proposed  measure 
was  explained  to  and  understood  by  him,  and  that  he 
was  not  lingular  in  that  belief  is  proved  by  the  h(C^ 
that  the  Irish  Secretary  had  his  doubts  upon  it,  and 
that  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  answer 
to  a  question  as  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  said 
there  was  no  particular  reason  for  the  Irish  members 
being  present  on  that  occasion,  as  they  were  already 
acquainted  with  the  measure.  Three  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, viz.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
Lord  EUenborough,  refused  to  concur  in  the  measure, 
when  they  understood  how  far  it  was  to  be  carried ; 
the  Chancellor  was  not  even  summoned  to  the  coun- 
cil at  which  it  was  to  be  discussed,  though  he  was  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience; 
and  even  the  person  who  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
cure the  King's  consent  to  the  measure,  did  not  un- 
derstand the  extent  to  which  it  was  to  be  carried. 
Having  thus  been  misled,  whether  designedly  or  in- 
advertently it  mattered  not,  in  so  vital  a  particular 
by  his  Ministers,  was  it  surprishig  that  the  King  should 
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have  required  from  them  a  pledge  that  they  would    chap. 
not  again  harass  him  on  the  same  subject  ?     Undoubt-    ^^^*  . 


edly  no  Minister  should  give  a  pledge  to  fetter  the    jgo?. 
exercise  of  his  own  judgment  on  future  occasions ;  but 
that  was  not  here  required ;  for  if  circumstances  in 
future  might  render  a  renewal  of  the  measure  neces- 
sary, they  might  at  ouce  resign.     The  King  regarded 
this  measure  as  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  as 
destructive  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
m  its  ultimate  effects  likely  to  endanger  our  whole 
Protestant  constitution.     Unquestionably  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  on  any  occasion  the  private  opinion  of 
the  Sovereign  should  be  brought  forward  apart  from 
that  of  his  constitutional  advisers ;  but  for  this  evil 
those  must  answer,  who,  by  forcing  on  a  rash  and 
unnecessary  measure,  compelled  him  to  rely  on  his 
own  judgment  alone ;  and  it  is  some  consolation  to 
reflect,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  Sovereign  has  been 
made  more  unconstitutionally  responsible  in  his  own 
person,  he  must  become  better  known  to  his  people ; 
and  the  soundness  of  judgment,  promptness  and  viva- 
city of  intellect  which  have  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
alone  against  the  united  weight  of  the  Cabinet,  have 
only  evinced,  in  the  more  striking  mauner,  how  worthy 
he  is  to  fill  the  throne  which  his  family  attained  by  the 
principle  he  has  now  so  manfully  defended.^^  ^     Upon  |  Pvi.  Dcfb. 
a  division,  there  appeared  258  for  the  new  Ministers,  ^'i^  343^ 
and  226  for  the  old,  leaving  a  majority  of  thirty-two  ^^®* 
for  the  existing  Government.'  3^8.^^  ^' 

This  majority,  though  sufficient  to  enable  Ministers 
to  conduct  the  public  business  during  the  remainder  i>iMoiu- 
of  that  session,  was  not  adequate  to  carry  on  the  go-  u^ent.  *'' 
vemment  durins:  the  arduous  crisis  which  awaited*"*!*^ 
them  in  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs.     Theyfortiienmr 
resolved,  therefore,  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  d\Bh 
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CHAP,    solution  of  Parliament;  and  the  event  decisively  proved 
[_  that  the  King  had  not  miscalculated  the  loyalty  and 


1807.  religious  feeling  of  the  English  people  on  this  trying 
emergency.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  27th 
April,  and  soon  after  dissolved  by  royal  proclamation. 
The  utmost  efforts  were  made  by  both  parties  on  this 
occasion  to  augment  their  respective  forces;  to  the 
usual  heats  and  excitement  of  a  general  election  being 
superadded  the  extraordinary  passions  arising  fSrom 
the  recent  dismissal  of  an  Administration  from  office, 
and  consequent  elevation  of  another  in  their  stead 
All  the  usual  means  of  exciting  popular  enthusiasm 
were  resorted  to  without  scruple  on  both  sides ;  the 
venality  and  corruption  of  the  Tories,  alleged  to  be  so 
strikingly  evinced  in  their  recent  elevation  of  Loid 
Melville,  after  the  stain  consequent  on  the  Tenth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  were  the  subject  of  loud  declama- 
tion from  the  Whigs  :  the  scandalous  attempt  to  force 
the  King's  conscience,  and  induce  a  Popish  tyranny 
on  the  land,  yet  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  Protestant 
martyrs,  was  as  vehemently  re-echoed  from  the  other : 
"  No  Peculation,"  "  No  Popery,"  were  the  war-cries 
of  the  respective  parties ;  and  amidst  banners,  shouts, 
and  universal  excitement,  the  people  were  called  on  to 
exercise  the  most  important  rights  of  free  citizens. 
To  the  honour  of  the  empire,  however,  this  great  con- 
test was  conducted  without  bloodshed  or  disorder  in 
any  quarter ;  and  the  result  decisively  proved  that,  in 
taking  his  stand  upon  the  inviolate  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  constitution,  the  King  had  a  great  ma- 
jority of  all  classes  throughout  the  empire  on  his  side. 
Almost  all  the  counties  and  chief  cities  of  Great  Bri- 
*  Ann!  tain  returned  members  in  the  interest  of  the  new  Mi- 
2^  2*?.^'  nistry  -}  defeat  after  defeat  in  every  quarter  told  the 
Whigs  how  far  they  had  miscalculated  the  sjMrit  of 
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CHAP. 
XLV. 


the  age  :  and  on  the  first  division  in  the  ensuing  Par- 
liament they  were  overthrown  by  a  great  majority  in 
both  Houses;  that  in  the  Peers  being  97,  in  the    I807. 
Conmions  no  less  than  195.  * 

On  reviewing  the  external  measures  of  the  Whig 
Administration,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  their  re-  character 
moval  from  office  at  that  period  was  a  fortunate  event  whig  Mi- 
for  the  British  empire  in  its  ultimate  results,  ^"id^^^»^^ 
proved  eminently  favourable  to  the  cause  of  freedom  their  ftu. 
throughout   the   world.      Notwithstanding  all   their 
talent — ^and  they  had  a  splendid  array  of  it  in  these 
ranks — notwithstanding  all  their  philanthropy,  and 
their  domestic  measures  were  generally  dictated  by  its 
spirit — ^they  could  not  at  that  period  have  long  main- 
tained the  confidence  of  the  English  people  ;  and  their 
unfortunate  shipwreck  on  the  Catholic  Question  only 
accelerated  a  catastrophe  already  prepared  by  many 
concurrent  causes.    External  disaster,  the  reproaches 
of  our  allies,  the  unbroken  progress  of  our  enemies, 
most  ere  long  have  occasioned  their  fall.     The  time 
was  not  suited,  the  national  temper  not  then  adapted, 
for  those  domestic  reforms  on  which  the  wishes  of  their 
partisans  had  long  been  set,  and  which  in  pacific  times 
▼ere  calculated  to  have  excited  so  powerful  a  popular 
feeling  in  their  favour.     The  active  and  ruling  portion 
of  the  nation  had  grown  up  to  manhood  during  the 
war  with  France ;  the  perils,  the  glories,  the  necessi-* 
ties  of  that  struggle  were  universally  felt ;  the  mili- 
tary spirit  had  spresCd  with  the  general  arming  of  the 


*  The  nmnbers  were— 
In  the  Peers  for  the  Whigs,         67 
For  the  Tories,      164 

Minority,      .     .       97 

--4««.  7?w.  1807,  238-239. 


In    tho    Commons    for  the 

Whigs,    ....     155 

For  tho  Tories,  350 
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CHAP,    people  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  British  Islandf. 
|_  Vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  was  then  in- 


I8O7.    dispensahly  necessary  for  general  support;  capacitj 
for  warlike  combination  the  one  thing  needful  for  last- 
ing popularity.     In  these  particulars  the  Whig  Mi- 
nistry, notwithstanding  all  their  talents,  were  emi- 
nently deficient ;  and  the  part  they  had  taken  through- 
out the  contest  disqualified  them  from  conducting  it 
to  a  successful  issue.     They  had  so  uniformly  oppoaed 
the  war  with  France,  that  they  were  by  no  meaos 
equally  impressed  with  the  nation  either  with  its  dan- 
gers or  its  inevitable  character  :  they  had  so  strena- 
ously  on  every  occasion  deprecated  the  system  of  coali- 
tions, that  they  could  hardly,  in  consistency  with  their 
former  principles,  take  a  suitable  part  in  that  great 
confederacy  by  which  alone  its  overgrown  strength 
could  be  reduced.     Their  system  of  warfare,  accord- 
ingly, was  in  every  respect  adverse  to  that  which  the 
nation  then  desired :  founds  upon  a  secession  from 
0.11  alliances,  when  the  people  passionately  desired  to 
share  in  the  dangers  and  glories  of  a  continental 
struggle  :  calculated  upon  a  defensive  system  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  when  the  now  aroused  spirit  d 
the  empire  deemed  it  practicable,  by  a  vigorous  and 
concentric  effort,  to  bring  the  contest  at  once  to  a 
successful  termination. 

The  foreign  disasters  which  attended  their  military 

Reflections  and  uaval  enterprizes  in  all  parts  of  the  world  pro- 

^i^'     foundly  affected  the  British  people,  more  impatient 

meMarefl.   ^1^^^  any  in  Europe  of  defeat  in  warlike  adventure. 

The  capitulation  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  flight  from  the 

Dardanelles,  the  catastrophe  in  Egypt,  succeeding  one 

another  in  rapid  succession,  were  felt  the  more  keenly 

that  they  occurred  on  the  theatres  of  our  greatert 

jtriumphs  by  land  and  sea,  or  blasted  hopes  the  most 
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extravagant  of  commercial  advantage.     Aud  yet  it  is    chap. 
now  abundantly  evident  that  defeat  on  the  shores  of     ^^^' 
tke  La  Plata  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  was  more  to    1307. 
be  desired  than  victory ;  and  that  no  calamity  could 
have  been  so  great  as  the  successful  issue  of  these  ex- 
peditions.    They  were  framed  in  the  most  inconside- 
rate manner,  and  aimed  at  objects  which,  if  gained, 
most  have  paralyzed  the  strength  of  the  empire.     At 
the  moment  when  the  armies  of  Napoleon  were  cross- 
ing the  Thuringian  forests,  ten  thousand  English  sol- 
diers embarked  for  South  America :  when  the  scales 
of  war  hung  even  on  the  fields  of  Poland,  five  thou- 
nnd  men  were  sent  to  certain  destruction  amidst  the 
cavalry  of  Egypt.     Their  united  force,  if  thrown  into 
the  scale  at  Eylau,  would  have  driven  the  French 
Emperor  to  a  disastrous  retreat  across  the  Rhine,  and 
induced,  seven  years  before  they  occurred,  the  glories 
of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo.     What  could  be  more  impo- 
litic than,  after  Russia  had  given  such  decisive  proof 
of  its  extraordinary  resolution  and  devotion  to  the 
caose  of  Europe,  in  February  1807,  to  send  out  a 
miserable  little  expedition  to  Alexandria  in  March 
following,  too  large  for  piracy,  too  small  for  conquest, 
md  the  success  of  which  could  have  no  other  effect 
bat  that  of  rivetting  the  hostility  of  Turkey  to  Russia 
and  its  allies,  and  thereby  securing  to  Napoleon  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  a  powerful  diversion  on  the 
side  of  the   Danube?     What  more  impolitic  than, 
when  the  finances  of  that  great  power  were  exhausted 
by  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  contest,  to  re- 
faae  to  the  Emperor  not  only  a  subsidy,  but  even  the 
British  guarantee  to  a  loan  which  he  was  desirous  of 
contracting  in  the  British  dominions,  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  cession  of  customhouse  duties  in  Russia 
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CHAP,   in  security ;  dealing  thus  with  the  greatest  potentate 
in  Europe,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  perilling 


1807.  ^^^  ^^^y  <^i*own  in  our  cause,  as  well  as  his  own,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  Jewish  pawnbroker  does  with  a  sus- 
picious applicant  for  relief. 

The  battle  of  Eyiau  should  have  been  the  signal 
And  their  for  the  Contracting  the  closest  alliance  with  the  Bos- 
giect"^"*"sian  Government;    the  instant  advance  of  loans  to 
•S^  mr    ^^y  amount;  the  marching  of  sixty  thousand  English 
soldiers  to  the  nearest  points  of  embarkation.     This 
was  the  crisis  of  the  war ;  the  imprudent  confidence 
of  Napoleon  had  drawn  him  into  a  situation  full  of 
peril ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  been  over- 
matched in  a  pitched  battle,  and  hostile  nations,  be- 
setting three  hundred  leagues  of  communication  in 
his  rear,  were  ready  to  intercept  his  retreat     No  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  England  could  have  been  too  greit 
in  order  to  turn  to  the  best  account  so  extraordinaiy 
a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances;  no  de- 
.  monstration  of  confidence  too  unreserved  to  an  ftllj 
capable  of  such  sacrifices.     Can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
such  a  vigorous  demonstration  would  at  once  have 
terminated  the  hesitations  of  Austria,  revived  the 
spirit  of  Prussia,  and,  by  throwing  a  hundred  thoo- 
sand  men  on  each  flank  of  his  line  of  communicati<»} 
driven  the  French  Emperor  to  a  ruinous  retreat?    b     1 
it  surprising  that  when,  instead  of  such  co-operation, 
Alexander,  after  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  met  witb 
nothing  but  refusals  in  his  repeated  and  most  earnest 
applications  for  assistance,  and  saw  the  land  force  of 
England  wasted  on  useless  distant  expeditions,  when 
every  bayonet  and  sabre  was  of  value  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alle,  he  should  have  conceived  a  distrust  of  die 
English  alliance,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  extri- 
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eating  Iiimself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  hazardous   chap. 

conflict  in  which  he  was  now  exclusively  engaged  ?*  * 

To  these  general  censures  on  the  foreign  policy  of    i807. 

*  '*  In  the  Foreign  office,"  said  Mr  Canning,  when  Minister  of  Foreign 
ASbin  in  1807j  "  are  to  be  found  not  one  but  twenty  letters  from  the  Repeated 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  Ambassador  to  the  Whigs  at  St  Petersburg,  inti-  ^^  "**^' 
Bating,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  unless  effectual  aid  was  sent  to  the  plications' 
Emperor  of  Russia,  he  would  abandon  the  contest."     Ample  proofs  of  which 
this  exists  in  the  correspondence  relating  to  that  subject  which  was  laid  Alexander 
before  Parlinment     On  28th  November  1806,  the  Marquis  wrote  to*^^**^ 
Lord  Howick,  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  from  St  Petersburg — '*  General  from*Emr- 
Badberg  lately  told  me  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  expressly  directed  Und  dur  • 
him  to  urge  the  expediency  of  partial  expeditions  on  the  coast  of  France  ing  the 
ad  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  Folish 
ad  impeding  the  march  of  the  French  reserves.     The  extraordinary  ^^' 
wpenses  arising  from  the  disasters  of  Prussia  have  rendered  a  loan  of  six 
Bullions  sterling  indispensable,  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  exceeding- 
\f  desirous  sbonld  be  n^otiated  in  England."    On  1 8th  December  1 806, 
hs  igain  wrote—''  At  court  this  morning  his  Imperial  Majesty  again 
wfidg  in  the  str<mge$t  tenu,  the  expedience  of  a  diversion  on  the  enemy 
m  the  north  of  Europe  by  a  powerful  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  France 
Of  Holland."     On  2d  January  1807 — *'  I  have  again  heard  the  ttrontfest 
tmfiainti  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces  are  directed  against 
Bmia,  at  a  moment  when  Great  Britain  does  not  shew  any  disposition 
io diminish  the  danger  by  a  diversion  against  France  and  Holland." 
On  January  14th — **  I  must  not  conceal  from  your  Lordships  that  the 
nloice  of  his  Modesty's  Government  respecting  a  military  diversion  on 
tke  coast  of  France,  has  not  produced  a  favourable  impression  either  on 
&•  ministry  or  people  of  this  country."     On  January  26 th — "  Baron 
Bodbeig  has  again  complained  of  the  situation  in  which  Russia  has 
KMr  been  placed,  having  been  left  alone  against  France,  without  either 
[     npport  on  one  side  or  diversion  on  the  other.'*     On  February  4  th — 
•During  this  interview.  General  Budberg  seized  every  opportunity  of 
complaining  that  the  Russians  were  left  without  any  military  assistance 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain."    On  February  15th — **  1  cannot  suffi- 
ciently express  the  extreme  anxiety  felt  here  that  some  expedition  should 
be  Q&dertaken  by  Great  Britain,  to  divert  the  general  concentration  of 
the  enemy's  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula."    Notwithstanding 
these  and  numberless  similar  remonstrances,  and  urgent  calls  for  aid, 
the  British  Government  did  nothing ;  they  declined  to  guarantee  the 
lota  of  six  millions,  which  was  indispensable  to  the  equipment  of  the 
Hottian  militia  and  reserves ;  they  sent  neither  succours  in  men,  money, 
DOT  anus,  grounding  their  refusal  on  the  necessity  of  husbanding  their 
t^sourcos  for  a  protracted  contest,  or  a  struggle  on  their  own  shores. 
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CHAP.   England  at  this  juncture,  an  exception  must  be  made 


in  the  case  of  the  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles.     It 

1807.  ^^  ^'^^y  conceived,  and  vigorously  entered  upon.  The 
The  Dm--  strokc  thcFC  aimed  by  England  was  truly  at  the  heart 
expedition  of  her  adversary ;  the  fire  of  Duckworth's  broadsides 
cepSon'to  ^^®  concentric  with  that  of  the  batteries  of  Eylau; 
the  genend  if  succcssful,  they  would  havc  added  forty  thousand 
^en^of  men  to  the  Russian  standards.  This  object  was  so 
roimM  iniportant  that  it  completely  vindicates  the  expedi- 
licy.         tion ;  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  force 

On  Jan.  13,  Lord  Howick  wrote — "In  looking  forward  to  a  protracted 
contest,  for  which  the  eaccesees  and  inyeterate  hostility  of  the  enemj 
must  oblige  this  country  to  providey  his  Mijesty  feels  it  to  be  hia  dn^ 
to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  resources  to  be  derived  from  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people."  It  is  difficult  to  And  in  history  an  example  of  a 
more  ill-judged  and  discreditable  parsimony;  " husbanding^"  aa  Mr 
Canning  afterwards  said,  **  your  muscles  till  you  lose  the  nse  of  them." 

The  infatuation  of  this  conduct  appears  in  still  more  striking  colours, 
when  the  vast  amount  of  the  disposable  force  then  lying  dormant  in  the 
British  Islands  is  taken  into  account  Notwithstanding  the  oaeleas  or 
pernicious  expeditions  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Alexandria,  England  had 
still  a  disposable  regular  force  of  eighty  thousand  men  in  the  British 
Islands.     Her  military  force,  Jan.  1807,  was  as  follows : — 

Regulart.  MilitU.  Volnnteen. 

Cavalry  at  home,  20,041  In  Great  Britain,  63,810  Infantry,  254,644 
Infantry  ditto,     61,447     In  Ireland,    .        24,180     Cavalry,       26,342 

Artillery,       9,420 

ToUl  ditto,       81,488  77,990  -— 

Infantry  abroad,  93,1 1 4  289^30i 

Cavalry    ditto,      6,274 


ToUl,  180,876 

Total  in  arms  in  British  Isles— of  whom  81,488 
were  regulars, 448,784 

But  of  this  immense  force,  lying  within  a  day's  sail  of  France  and 
Holland,  and  including  eighty  thousand  regulars,  certainly  seventy  or 
eighty  thousand  might  without  difficulty  have  been  sent  to  the  Conti- 
nent. In  fact,  in  1809,  England  had  above  seventy  thousand  regular 
soldiers  at  one  time  in  Spain  and  Holland.  Little  more  than  half  this 
force  conquered  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  Thrown  into  the  scale  in 
March  or  April  1807,  it  would  at  once  have  decided  the  contest — Sf4 
Pari.  Paper,  July  18,  1807 ;  Pari.  Deb,  ix.  Ill  ;  Appfttdue, 
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put  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  admiral  was  not    chap. 
Mich  as  to  have  rendered  victory  a  matter  of  certainty.     ^^^' 
As  it  was,  however,  it  was  adequate  to  the  object ;    I8O7. 
and  this  bold  and  well-conceived  enterprise  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  crowned  with  deserved  success,  but 
ibr  the  extraordinary  talents  and  energy  of  General 
Sebastiani,  and  the  unfortunate  illness  of  Mr  Arbuth- 
not,  which  threw  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  Admiral,  who,  however  gal- 
lant in  action,  was  no  match  for  his  adversary  in  that 
species  of  contest,  and  wasted  in  fruitless  efforts  for 
an  accommodation  those  precious  moments  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  most  vigorous  war- 
like demonstrations. 

After  all,  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  these  expedi- 
tions, and  the  severe  mortification  which  their  failure  The»e  de- 
occasioned  to  the  British  people,  had  a  favourable  aitimateiy 
effect  on  the  future  stages  of  the  contest.     It  is  by  ^'*«^*^^*^- 
experience  only  that  truth  is  brought  home  to  the 
masses  of  mankind.     Mr  Pitt's  external  policy  had 
been  distracted  by  the  number  and  eccentric  charac- 
ters of  his  maritime  expeditions ;  but  they  were  im- 
portant in  some  degree,  as  wresting  their  colonial  pos- 
sessions from  the  enemy,  and  overshadowed  by  the 
grandeur  and  extent  of  his  continental  confederacies. 
Now,  however,  the  same  system  was  pursued  when 
hardly  any  colonies  remained  to  be  conquered,  and 
continental  combination  was  abandoned  at  the  very 
time  when  sound  policy  counselled  the  vigorous  and 
simultaneous  direction  of  all  the  national  and  Euro- 
pean resources  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  power. 
The  absurdity  and  impolicy  of  this  system,  glaring 
as  they  were,  might  have  long  failed  in  bringing  it 
into  general  discredit ;  but  this  was  at  once  effected 
by  the  disasters  and  disgi'ace  with  which  its  last  exer- 
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CHAP,   tions  were  attended.     The  opinion,  in  consequence, 
^^'    became  universal,  that  it  was  impolitic  as  well  as  un- 


1807.  ^o^thy  of  its  resources  for  so  great  a  nation  to  waste 
its  strength  in  subordinate  and  detached  operations : 
England,  it  was  felt,  must  be  brought  to  wrestle  hand 
to  hand  with  France  before  the  struggle  could  be 
brought  to  a  successful  issue :  the  conquerors  of  Alex- 
andria and  Maida  had  no  reason  to  fear  a  more  ex- 
tended conflict  with  land  forces;  greater  and  more 
glorious  fields  of  fame  were  passionately  desired,  and 
that  general  longing  after  military  glory  was  felt  which 
prepared  the  nation  to  support  the  burdens  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  share  in  the  glories  of  Welling- 
ton's campaigns. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  FRIEDLAND  AND  TILSIT. 


ARGUMENT. 

KcsotiatiooA  and  Treatiet  between  the  AlUei  for  the  Tigoroiu  proaecatioa  of  the 
w— Treatiei  between  Pruaaia  and  Riuala  at  Bartensteln,  to  which  England  acoedei 
—Set  too  late  to  prercnt  the  irritation  of  Riusia— Unwiee  refosal  of  militarj  succour 
kj  SDglaod— Violent  irritation  which  it  oocaaioned  in  the  broMt  of  Alexander— Nego- 
tktknt  of  Napoleon  during  the  Mune  period— Auxiliary  force  obtained  under  Romana 
from  Spain — Operations  in  Pomerania,  and  riewe  of  Napoleon  'regarding  Sweden — 
Aratiftice  between  the  Swedes  and  French — Sweden  again  rererta  to.  the  allianc«>— 
Ittmation  of  an  armj  of  reserre  on  the  Elbe— Negotiation  with  Turlcej  and  Persia  bj 
Sftpoleoo— Jealousy  excited  in  the  Diran  by  the  summoning  of  Parga — Meaaurea  taken 
to  organize  the  military  atrength  of  Poland — Winter  qnartera  of  the  French  army— 
Cntoaniaota  of  the  Rnaaiana — Combat  of  Guttatadt — Great  riewa  of  Napoleon  at  this 
period  for  the  interior  of  hia  empire — He  fixea  on  a  deaign  for  the  Madeleine  at  Paris 
— Financea  of  France  during  thia  period — Receipta  and  expenditure  of  the  year — 
tUtotes  of  the  Grand  Sandhedrim  of  the  Jews  at  Paria— Progress  of  the  sieges  in 
Skoa  during  the  Interral  of  hostilities— Fall  of  Schweidniti— and  of  Neiss— and 
6hts->Siege  of  Dantzic — Description  of  that  fortreaa — First  operation  of  the  besieg- 
i^  fbree— Capture  of  the  Isle  of  Nehmng — Progress  of  the  siege— Unauccessftil  at> 
tiBpt  of  the  Allies  to  raiae  it — Growing  dif&cultiea  of  the  beaieged,  and  fidl  of  the 
pbce— Reinforcementa  whidi  arrived  to  the  Ruaaian  main  army — Ita  atrength  andpo- 
ritioa— Strength  and  distribution  of  the  French  army — Defensive  measures  previous- 
Ir  adopted  by  the  Russians — Design  on  Ney'a  corpa — and  plan  of  operationa — Feigned 
MMolt  on  the  bridge  of  the  Paaaarge,  and  real  attack  on  Marshal  Ney — Napoleon 
CMeentrates  his  army,  and  the  Russians  fall  back — and  puraued  by  the  French,  retire 
to  Heilsberg — Different  plana  of  operationa  which  preaent  themselves  to  Napoleon — 
His  adTSBce  upon  Heilsberg — Description  of  the  position  and  intrenched  camp  of  the 
lossians — Battle  of  Heilsberg,  which  is  unsuccessful  to  the  French — Fresh  attack  by 
Uanes,  mhith  is  alao  repulsed — Violent  explosion  between  Lannes,  Marat,  and  Na- 
Ptinn  in  consequence — Frightftil  appearance  of  the  slain  after  the  battle — Napoleon 
tnnu  the  Ruaaian  flank  and  compela  them  to  evacuate  Heilsberg^ — Movements  of  the 
two  armies  before  the  battle  of  Friedland — Description  of  the  field  of  battle — Ben- 
■iasstD  resolvea  to  attack  Lannea'  eorpa — Ita  aituation— He  crosses  the  Alle  and  at- 
tacks the  French  Marshal — No  decisive  success  Is  gained  on  either  side,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  other  French  oorps>-Preparatory  disposition  of  forces  by  Napoleon— 
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Battle  of  Friedland — Splendid  attack  by  Ney*«  corps — Gallant  chaise  of  the  RuasiaB 
Guard  nearly  regains  the  day — Progreu  of  the  action  on  the  Rnaalan  oeatre  and 
right — Heasuret  of  Benningsen  to  aecure  a  retreat— Immente  retnlta  of  tba  battle — 
The  Rusfians  retire  withoat  moleatation  to  Allenberg  and  Wehlaw — Captnra  of  Ko* 
nigsberg— Movements  of  Napoleon,  and  retreat  of  the  Russians  to  the  mcxneii — Tha 
Emperor  Alexander  proposes  an  armistice— Reasons  which  made  Napoleoo  rcjolea  aA 
that  step— Considerations  which  rendered  the  Russians  also  deairous  of  an  aocoamio* 
dation— Conclusion  of  an  armistice— Xapoleoa*8  proclamation  thereon  to  his  troopa— 
Interriew  on  the  raft  at  Tilsit  between  the  two  Emperors— Conunencement  of  tta 
negotiations  at  that  town— Napoleon's  interviews  with  the  Qoeen  of  PruasI*— Napo- 
leon's character  of  the  Queen  of  Pmsalar— CcMSTiTialities  between  the  RuasiaB  and 
French  officers — Napoleon's  admiration  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard— Tnalj  af 
Tilsit — Its  leading  provisions — Creation  of  the  Grand  Duehy  of  Warsaw  and  Sng- 
dom  of  Westphalia — Treaty  with  Prussia — Immense  losses  of  that  Power  by  thit 
treaty — Secret  Treaty  for  the  partition  of  Turkey — and  regarding  Bngland  and  aU 
neutral  fleets — and  the  dethronement  of  the  Princes  of  the  Spanish  Peninsnhi — Ikd- 
sire  evidence  of  these  projects  of  spoliation  which  exists  both  fh>m  the  tcatimenj  «f 
the  French  and  the  Russian  Emperors — Measures  of  Napoleon  to  follow  np  his  aott 
cipated  Turkish  acquisitions — Convention  regarding  the  payment  of  the  Frendi  eoa- 
trlbutlon  In  Prussia — Noble  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  bia  kwt  salfscli 
— Enormous  losses  sustained  by  the  Frendi  dnring  these  campaigna— MemofsUs  f^ 
trlbutlon  for  the  partition  oi  Poland,  which  was  now  brought  on  the  partittoaiif 
Powers — Terrible  punidmient  that  was  approaching  to  France — Evil  conseqnenees  sf 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  the  end  to  Napoleon — His  disgraceful  perfidy  towards  the  TvAtt 
whom  he  surrenders  to  the  spoliation  of  Russia — No  defence  can  be  made  fbr  II)  is 
consequence  of  the  Revolution  at  Constantinople — Mutual  projects  of  the  two  !■• 
perors  for  the  spoliation  of  the  other  European  Powers — Napoleon's  leading  oldest  is 
the  treaty  was  the  humbling  of  Great  Britain — But  England  could  not  oomplala  of  ill 
conditions — It  was  ultimately  fortunate  for  Europe  that  the  war  was  prolonged. 

CHAP.        The  chaiiffe  of  Ministry  in  Ens^land  was  attended 
with  an  immediate  alteration  in  the  policy  pursued 

1807.  by  that  power  with  respect  to  continental  affairs. 
The  men  who  now  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  its 
tionsmd  foreign  relations  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of 
treaties  Mr  Pitt,  and  had  early  imbibed  the  ardent  feelings 
the  AUies  of  hostility  with  which  he  was  animated  towards  the 
Sgwnw  French  Revolution,  and  were  fully  alive  to  the  in- 
proMcu-     satiable  spirit  of  foreiffu  a&^&randizement  to  which 

tionofthe     -  .  ^  •       •  r  •  X  i   •  -l    j  i   j 

war.  the  passions  springing  from  its  convulsions  had  led. 
Mr  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh  were  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  disastrous  effects  which  had  resulted 
from  the  economical  system  of  their  predecessors, 
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and  the  ill-judged  economy  which  had  led  them  to    chap. 
8tai-ve  the  war  at  the  decisive  moment,  and  hold    ^^^^ 
back  at  a  time  when,  by  a  vigorous  application  of    1307. 
their  resources,  it  might  at  once  have  been  brought 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion.     No  sooner,  therefore, 
were  they  in  possession  of  the  reins  of  power  than 
they  hastened  to  supply  the  defect,  and  take  measures 
for  bringing  the  might  of  England  to  bear  on  the 
contest  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  present  greatness 
and  ancient  renown.     An   immediate   advance   of 
L.100,000  was  made  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  arms  Apru  2, 
and  military  stores  were  furnished  for  the  use  of  his 
troops  to  the  amount  of  L.200,000  ;  and  negotiations  1  Lucchet. 
set  on  foot  for  concluding  with  the  Cabinets  of  St ^-^Jl* 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm,  conventions  for  297,  S98. 
concerted  operations  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  ^*5uJ^^** 
the  war.^  i^- 

In  April,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  interposed  its 
good  offices  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  Auitn* 
of  the  Allied  powers ;  but  Mr  Canning,  while  he  ac-  J^JS,*^ 
cepted  the  offer  of  a  mediation,  did  so  under  the^f*'''^'" 
express  condition  of  its  being  communicated  to  the  tending 
other  belligerent  powers,  and  their  accession  to  its  a^"'. 
condition.     But,  as  they  had  already  concluded  en- 
gagements for  the  active  prosecution  of  the  contest, 
the  proposed  negotiation  never  took  place ;  and  Eng- 
land, under  the  guidance  of  its  new  Administration, 
instead  of  entering  into  terms  with  France,  reverted, 
in  the  most  decided  manner,  to  Mr  Pitt's  system  of 
uncompromising  hostility  to  its  ambition.     A  treaty  April  86. 
was  signed  at  Bartenstein,  in  East  Prussia,  in  the 
end  of  the  same  month,  between  Russia  and  Prussia, 
for  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war.     By  this  con- 
vention it  was  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  should  make  peace  without  the  concur- 
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CHAP,   rence  of  the  other;  that  the  Confederation  of  the 
^^^^    Rhine,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 


1807.    Germany,  should  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  confederacy, 
for  the  protection  of  its  interests,  formed,  under  the 
auspices  of  its  natural  protectors,  Austria  and  Truer 
sia;  that  the  latter  power  should  recover  the  do- 
minions which  it  had  held  in  September  1805,  and 
that  Austria  should  be  requested  to  accede  to  it,  in 
order  to  regain  its  possessions  in  Tyrol  and  the 
Venetian  provinces,  and  extend  its  frontier  to  the 
Mincio.     Finally,  Great  Britain  was  formally  invited 
to  accede  to  this  convention,  by  furnishing  succours 
J.^^^*'  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  to  the  belligerent 
300.  Pari,  powers,  and  the  debarkation  of  a  strong  auxiliary 
103,*  104.    force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  to  co-operate  with 
^5^*J    the  Swedes  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  Austria 
Bign.  vL    should  mcuacc  his  communications,  and  the  combined 
tens,  Tiii.   Kussiau  and  Prussian  armies  should  attack  him  in 

603,604.      fy^n^l 

To  this  convention  Sweden  had  already  given  its 
adhesion  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty,  six  days  be- 
AprU  20.   fore,  for  the  employment  of  an  auxiliary  force  of 
.  twelve  thousand  men  in  Pomerania;  and  England 
hastened  to  unite  itself  to  the  same  confederacy.  By 
June  17.    a  convention  signed  at  London  on  the  17th  June, 
Treaties     England  gavo  its  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Barten- 
pj„g^     stein,  and  engaged  to  support  the  Swedish  force  in 
^^t^B^  Pomerania  by  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  British 
tenstein,     soldicrs  to  act  a^iust  the  rear  and  left  flank  of  the 
EngUmd     French  army ;  while,  by  a  relative  agreement  on  the 
•ocedtiB,      23d,  the  Swedish  auxiliary  force  in  British  pay  was 
June  23.    to  be  raised  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fundamental  treaty  of  alliance  in  April 
1805,  were  again  declared  in  force  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.     Shortly  after,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 

6 
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ndon  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  by  which    chap. 

YT  ATI 

mbsidy  of  a  million  sterling  was  promised  to  the [_ 


ter  power  for  the  campaign  of  1807,  and  a  secret    1807. 
tide  stipulated  for  succours  yet  more  considerable, 
necessary,  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  purposes  of 
e  convention  of  Bartenstein.     Thus,  by  the  return 

England  to  the  principles  of  Mr  Pitt's  foreign  ^  scho«ii, 
flicy,  were  the  provisions  of  the  great  confederacy  i^u<ihM. 

1805   a^ain  revived  in  favour  of  the  northern  "•  ^^^^ 
>wers  :  and  it  is  not  the  least  honourable  part,  as  ti.  2.34. 
[r  Canning  justly  observed,  of  thefee  transactions  to  oi^^J^'^n"  * 
reat  Britain,   that  the   treaty   with  Prussia  was^l"^!*- 

•'  402  405. 

gned  when  that  power  was  almost  entirely  bereft  Pari.  Dob. 
f  its  possessions,  and  agreed  to  by  Frederick  Wil-J^^/J'^foj^ 
am  in  the  only  town  that  remained  to  him  of  his  ^^-  ^^' 

tens  viii 

Dce  extensive  dominions.^  gosI 

But  it  was  all  in  vain  :  the  succours  of  England 
ime  too  late  to  counterbalance  the  disasters  which  ^*»*  ^*^ 
bA  been  incurred,  the  change  of  system  was  too  vent  the 
irfy  to  assuage  the  irritation  which  had  been  pro- i^^^^^^^i 
need.     By  withholding  these  at  an  earlier  period,* 

*  It  18  the  most  signal  proof  of  the  oVstinacy  with  which  the  British 
toreminent,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Howick,  since  Earl  Grey,  Unwise 
fttnd  to  their  iU- timed  system  of  withdrawing  altogether  from  con-  refusal  of 
■wtil  affairs,  that  they  clung  to  it  even  after  the  account  of  the  battle  >°ili^>7 
r  Eylau  bad  arrived  in  London,  and  it  was  universally  seen  over  ^nj^iand. 
trope  tbat  a  crisis  in  Napoleon's  fate  was  at  hand.    In  the  end  of 
•bniary  1807>  earnest  applications  were  made  by  the  Cabinets  of  St 
•Unbozg  and  Berlin  for  the  aid  of  a  British  auxiliary  force  to  menace 
le  eoMls  of  France  and  Holland,  and  land  on  the  coast  of  Fomerania. 
\%  advantage  was  pointed  out  of  "  despatching,  without  a  moment's 
dsf,  on  board  the  swiftest  ships  of  Great  Britain^  a  strong  British 
Bziliary  land  force  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus, 
■d  thereby  compel  the  French  to  retreat.     They  were  engaged  in  the 
iftft  of  Stralsnnd,  and  in  laying  waste  that  province ;  and  if  the  Bri- 
iik  force  did  not  arrive  in  sufficient  time  to  dislodge  them,  they  might 
iMr  for  some  harbour  in  the  Baltic,  from  whence  their  junction  with 
Its  Allied  armies  could  certainly  be  effected.''     Lord  Howick  replied 

VOL.  VI.  O 
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CHAP,   the  former  Ministry  had  not  only  seriously  weakened 
^^^^*    the  strength  of  the  Russian  forces,  by  preventing  the 


1807.    ftrmi^^g  ^f  t^®  numerous  militia  corps  which  were 
crowding  to  the  imperial  standards,  but  left  the  seeds 
of  irreconcilable  dissatisfaction  in  the  breast  of  the 
Czar,  who,  not  aware  of  the  total  change  of  policy 
which  the  accession  of  the  Whig  Ministry  had  pro- 
duced in  the  Cabinet  of  St  Jameses,  and  the  complete 
revolution  in  that  policy  which  had  resulted  from 
their  dismissal,  was  actuated  by  the  strongest  resent- 
ment against  the  British  Government,  and  loudly 
complained  that  he  was  deserted  by  the  ancient  ally  j 
of  Russia  at  the  very  moment  when,  for  its  interestii  i 
even  more  than  his  own,  he  was  risking  his  empire  ) 
in  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  French  Emperor*  1 

on  the  lOih  March — "The  approach  of  spring  is  doubtless  the  mo8t£i>  I 
Tourable  period  for  military  operations ;  but  in  the  present  juncture  tte  I 
Allies  mtitt  not  look  for  any  considerabk  aid /ram  the  land  force  of  QrttH  i 
Britain" — See  Lucches.  ii.  295,  296,  and  Detpatchcs  between  JSngUad  J 
and  Etutia  in  1806  and  1807.     London,  1808,  p.  130. 

*  These  angry  feelings  are  very  clearly  evinced  in  General  Bndbsqfll 
answer  to  Lord  Leveson  Qower's  (the  British  Ambassador  at  St  Pekn* 
burg)  remonstrance  on  the  conclusion  at  Tilsit  of  a  separate  peace  If 
Bussia  with  France.  "  The  firmness  and  perseverance  with  which  hk 
Majesty,  during  eight  months,  maintained  and  defended  a  caasecomiiui 
to  aU  sovereigns,  are  the  most  certain  pledges  of  the  intentions  whiA 
animated  him,  as  well  as  of  the  loyalty  and  purity  of  his  prindplM 
Never  would  his  Imperial  Majesty  have  thought  of  deviating  from  tU 
system  which  he  has  hitherto  pursued,  if  he  had  been  supported  by  • 
real  assistance  on  the  part  of  his  allies.  But  having,  from  the  separaiMft 
of  Austria  and  England,  found  himself  reduced  to  his  own  resooroai; 
having  to  combat  with  his  own  means  the  immense  military  forces 
France  had  at  her  disposal,  he  was  authorized  in  believing  that^  in 
tinning  to  sacrifice  himself  for  others,  he  might  ultimately  come  It 
compromise  the  fate  of  his  own  empire.  The  conduct  of  the  BritUt 
Government  in  later  times  has  been  of  a  kind  completely  to  justify  tht 
determination  which  his  Majesty  has  now  taken.  The  diverrioQ  on  tht 
Continent  which  England  so  long  promised^  has  not  to  this  day  Ukm 
place ;  and  even  if,  as  the  latest  advices  from  London  shew^  the  Briftidi 
Government  has  at  length  resolved  on  sending  10,000  men  to  Pomeranisi 
that  succour  is  noways  proportioned  either  to  the  hopes  we  were  amlho- 
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WBB  the  State  of  destitution  to  which  the  ill-    chap. 
L  parsimony  of  the  late  Administration  had    ^^^^' 


)d  the  British  arsenals,  and  such  the  effect  of    i807. 

otal  dismissal  of  transports  in  the  royal  service, 

#  was  found  impossible  by  their  successors  to 

;  an  expedition  for  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  for 

1  months  after  their  accession  to  office ;  and, 

sequence,  the  formidable  armament  under  Lord 

Etft,  which  afterwards  achieved  the  conquest  of 

ihagen,  and  might  have  appeared  with  decisive 

on  the  shores  of  the  Elbe  or  the  Vistula  at  the 

og  of  the  campaign,  was  not  able  to  leave  the  ^ 

i  of  Britain  till  the  end  of  July,  a  fortnight  Beb.  u. 

the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  been  signed,  and  the  J^'  ^j^^* 

^tion  of  the  continent,  to  all  appearance,  irre-  ^^s.  Ann. 

ly  effected.^  *  g^i^'^^' 

entertain,  or  the  importance  of  the  object  to  which  these  troops 
•lined.  Pecnniazy  succours  might,  in  some  degree,  have  com- 
d  the  want  of  English  troops  ;  hut  not  only  did  the  British  Go- 
ut decline  facilitating  the  loan  the  Imperial  Court  had  intended 
liate  in  London,  but  when  it  did  at  length  resolTe  upon  making 
iTinces,  it  appeared  that  the  sum  destined  for  this  purpose,  so 
B  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  Allies^  would  not  even  have 
the  indispensable  expenses  of  Prussia.  In  fine^  the  use  which, 
of  co-operating  in  the  common  cause,  the  British  Government, 
ihif  period,  has  made  of  its  forces  in  South  America  and  in 
tlie  latter  of  which  w%i  not  even  communicated  to  the  Imperial 
^  and  was  entirely  at  variance  with  its  interests,  at  a  time  when, 
ig  them  a  different  destination,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
i  army  on  the  Danube  might  have  been  prevented,  and  the  dis- 
ibfGe  on  the  Vistula  proportionally  increased,  sufficiently  demon- 
that  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  was  virtually  released  from  his 
lunts,  and  had  no  course  left  but  to  attend  to  the  security  of  his 
BSnions."  It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  justi^  of  these  obser- 
i-^N6ie,  General  Budbero  to  Lord  Levbson  Gowbr^  TiUit,  ZOih 
107;  Pari.  Deb.  x.  Ill,  112. 

JThen  the  present  Ministers  came  into  office^''  said  Mr  Canning, 
mgn  Minister,  on  July  31,  IB07,  **  they  found  the  transport 
lent  totally  dismantled.  This  originated  in  the  economical  sys- 
ijord  H.  Petty;  but  it  was  a  false  parsimony,  evidently  calculated, 
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CHAP.       While  the  Allies  were  thus  drawing  closer  the 
|_  bonds  which  united  their  confederacy,  and  EnglandiL 


1807.    rousing  from  its  unworthy  slumber,  was  preparing 
Neffotis-     ^^  resume  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  alliance,  Na- 
tions of      poleon  on  his  side  was  not  idle,  and  from  his  camp 
duri^^the  at  Finkenstein  carried  on  an  active  negotiation  with 
"tri^       all  the  powers  in  Europe.     In  his  addresses  to  tba 
Auxiiiwy  Frcuch  Senate,  calling  out  the  additional  conscrip* 
tainedun-  tiou  of  80,000  men,  which  has  been  already  men- 
numafrom  *i^^®^7  ^^®  publicly  held  out  the  olive  branch ;  the  ■ 
Spain.       surest  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  suxh  ^ 
tained  at  Eylau,  and  the  critical  situation  in  which  f 
he  felt  himself  placed,  with  Austria  hanging  in  diH  •- 
bious  strength  in  his  rear  on  one  side,  and  Greit  T 
Britain  preparing  to  organize  a  formidable  force  oi  P 
the  other.      "  Our  policy  is  fixed,"  said  he :  "  wi  ^ 
have  offered  to  England  peace  before  the  fourth  coa- 
lition ;  we  repeat  the  offer :  we  are  ready  to  coft* 

at  no  distant  period,  to  render  necessary  a  profuse  expenditure.  Hi 
mandate  of  dismissal  came  from  the  Treasury,  and  was  appUcable  to  ill 
transports  but  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  communication  with  Iff 
land,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey.  The  saying  produced  by  this  order  dil 
not  amount  to  more  than  L.4000  a-month,  and  it  dispersed  60,000  tMI 
of  shipping  which  was  left  to  the  late  Ministry  by  their  predeceMQOk 
Ministers  thus,  in  the  beginning  of  April  last,  had  not  a  transport  il 
their  disposal ;  and  from  the  active  state  of  trade  at  the  bame  time,  ft 
required  several  months  before  they  could  be  collected.  If  they  hii 
existed,  a  military  force  would  in  that  very  month  have  been  sent  oa^ 
and  twenty  thousand  British  troops  would  have  turned  the  scale  ti 
Friedland.  This  ill-judged  economy  was  the  more  criminal,  that,  }tf  i 
having  a  fleet  of  transports  constantly  at  command,  and  thieatenivi  T 
various  points,  20,000  men  could  easily  paralyze  three  times  thatfdCi  ' 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  Whigs  had  apparently  parted  with  tkk 
transport  force  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  registering  their  abM" 
donment  of  the  Continent.*'  The  facts  here  alleged,  Mr  Windham,  fli 
the  part  of  the  late  Qovemment,  did  not  deny^  alleging  only  '*  the  atar- 
ditt/  of  tending  British /orcet  to  the  Contvient ;  which  required  nortphf"'* 
a  curious  argument  from  so  able  a  man,  when  it  is  recollected  that  tbs 
nation  was  on  the  verge  of  Wellington's  career. — See  Pari,  Dch,  ii* 
1035-1038. 
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a  treaty  with  Russia  on  the  terms  which  her   ohap. 
ssador  subscribed  at  Paris  :  we  are  prepared  to    ^^^^' 


re  its  eight  millions  of  inhabitants  and  capital  iso7« 
lered  by  our  arms  to  Prussia."  There  was  no- 
said  now  about  making  the  Prussian  nobility 
K)r  that  they  should  have  to  beg  their  bread ; 
F  the  Queen,  like  another  Helen,  having  lighted 
res  of  another  Troy.  But  amidst  these  tardy 
ixtorted  expressions  of  moderation,  the  Empe- 
ad  nothing  less  at  his  heart  than  to  come  to  an 
amodation ;  and  his  indefatigable  activity  was 
santly  engaged  in  strengthening  his  hands  by 
alliances,  and  collecting  from  all  quarters  addi- 
I  troops  to  overwhelm  his  enemies.  The  im- 
3nt  and  premature  proclamation  has  been  already 
ioned,  by  which  the  Prince  of  Peace*  announ- 
)n  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  his  preparations 
mbat  an  enemy  which  no  one  could  doubt  was 
ce.  Napoleon  dissembled  for  a  while  his  re- 
aent,  but  resolved  to  make  this  hostile  demon- 
ion  the  ground  for  demanding  fresh  supplies 
Spain ;  and  accordingly  great  numbers  of  the 
adan  prisoners  were  sent  into  the  Peninsula  to 
d  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  Court  of 
rid,  while  an  auxiliary  force  was  peremptorily 
mded  from  that  power  to  co-operate  in  the  con- 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  Trembling  for  its  ex- 
ec, the  Spanish  Government  had  no  alternative 
lubmission ;  and  accordingly  sixteen  thousand  of 
)est  troops  of  the  monarchy,  under  a  leader  des- 
1  to  future  celebrity^  the  Marquis  de  Romana, 
led  the  Pyrenees  early  in  March,  and  arrived  on 
banks  of  the  Elbe  in  the  middle  of  May,^     Thus  jg^^^^i^'^ 

*  Ante,  V.  767. 
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CHAP,   was  the  double  object  gained  of  obtaining  an  im* 
|_  portant  auxiliary  force  for  the  Grand  Army,  and  09 


1807.  securing,  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Court  a 
Madrid,  the  flower  of  its  troops  in  a  remote  sitiiar 
tion,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  forces. 

Sweden  was  another  power  which  Napoleon  wn 
OperaUons  not  without  hoDCS,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  dif- 

In  I'ntnA 

rania,  and  positioH  of  its  sovereigu,  of  detaching,  through  dreid 
Napoi^    of  Russia,  from  the  coalition.   Immediately  after  tlu 
r^rarding  battle  of  Evlau  he  began  to  take  measures  to  ex- 
cite  the  Court  of  Stockholm  against  the  alliance^* 
"  Should  Swedish  blood,"  said  he,  in  the  bulletin  oo 
the  23d  April,  "  flow  for  the  defence  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  or  its  ruin ;  should  it  be  shed  to  estak* 
lish  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  or  to  subvert  it  ?   What 
has  Sweden  to  fear  from  France  ?    Nothing.    Whit 
from  Russia  ?  Every  thing.   A  peace,  or  even  a  tract 
with  Sweden,  would  accomplish  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  Majesty ^s  heart,  who  has  always  beheld  with 
pain  the  hostilities  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  a 
nation  generous  and  brave,  linked  alike  by  its  histo* 
ric  recollections  and  geographical  position  to  the  it 
liance  with  France.''     In  pursuance  of  instructiooi 
framed  on  these  principles,  Mortier  inclined  withthi 

*  In  furtherance  of  this  design,  early  in  March  he  explained  to 
March  5.  Marshal  Mortier,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  prosecution  of  the  W 
in  Pomerania^  that  the  real  object  of  hostilities  in  that  qnarter  was  Mt 
to  take  Stralsund,  nor  inflict  any  serious  injury  on  Sweden,  but  to 
observe  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  and  defend  the  mouths  of  the  Ote 
''  I  regret  much  what  has  already  happened,''  said  he,  "and  most  of  all 
that  the  fine  suburbs  of  Stralsund  have  been  burnt  It  is  not  our  ialt* 
rest  to  inflict  injury  on  Sweden,  but  to  protect  that  power  from  & 
Hasten  to  propose  an  armistice  to  the  GoTomor  of  Straslund^  or  eiM 
a  suspension  of  arms,  in  order  to  lighten  the  sufferings  of  a  war  whidi 
I  regard  as  criminal,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  read  interests  of  tkil 
monarchy." — 72  BvlUtin,  Camp,  en  Som  ei  Poloffne,  iv.  243-248, 
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balk  of  his  forces  towards  Colberg,  to  prosecute  the   chap. 
sege  of  that  town,  leaving  only  General  Grandjean 


vith  a  weak  division  before  Stralsund.     Informed  of    1807. 
Aat  circumstance,  General  Essen,  the  Governor  of 
the  fortress,  conceived  hopes  of  capturing  or  destroy- 
ing the  presumptuous  commander  who  maintained  a 
KMrt  of  blockade  with  a  force  so  much  inferior  to  that 
vkich  was  assembled  within  its  walls.      Early  inAprUs. 
April,  accordingly,  he  issued  from  the  fortress,  and 
attacked  the  French  with  such  superior  numbers, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  first  to  Anc- 
faun,  where  they  sustained  a  severe  defeat,  and  ulti- 
■lately  to  Stettin,  with  the  loss  of  above  two  thou- 
and  men.     No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  this  check,  than 
Mortier  assembled  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  about  four- 
leen  thousand  strong,  under  the  cannon  of  that  for- 
fress,  and  prepared  for  a  serious  attack  upon  the 
inemy.     The  Swedes,  though  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber, were  not  prepared  for  a  conflict  with  forces  so 
formidable,  and  retired  to  Stralsund  with  the  loss  of 
above  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  three  hundred  killed 
and  wounded :  among  the  latter  of  whom  was  Gene-  ^^^^  {^^ 
lal  Amfeldt,  the  most  uncompromising  enemy  ^^  Jj^^^f^* 
France  in  their  councils.^  245. 

After  this  repulse,  Mortier  renewed  his  secret  pro- 
posals of  a  separate  accommodation  to  the  Swedish  Amutioe 
Generals,  and  on  this  occasion  he  found  them  more  the  svndtB 
inclined  to  enter  into  his  views.     The  Swedish  Go-^"*^^^*^**' 
femment  at  this  period  was  actuated  by  a  strong 
feeling  of  irritation  towards  Great  Britain  for  the 
long  delay  which  had  occurred  in  the  remittance  of 
the  stipulated  subsidies ;  and  its  generals  at  Stral- 
nmd  were  ignorant  of  the  steps  which  were  in  pro- 
gress, since  the  change  of  Ministry  in  England,  to 
remedy  the  defect.     Deeming  themselves,  therefore. 
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CHAP,    deserted  by  their  natural  allies,  and  left  alone  to  su»- 

^  tain  a  contest  in  which  they  had  only  a  subordinate 

1807.    interest,  they  lent  a  willing  ear  to  Mortier's  pro- 
April  18.    posals,  and  concluded  an  armistice,  by  which  it  wm 
stipulated  that  hostilities  should  cease  between  the 
two  armies — that  the  islands  of  Usidom  and  Wollin 
should  be  occupied  by  the  French  troops — the  lines 
of  the  Peene  and  the  Trebel  separate  the  two  armies 
— ^no  succours,  direct  or  indirect,  should  be  forward- 
ed through  the  Swedish  lines  either  to  Dantzic  or 
Colberg — and  no  debarkation  of  troops  hostile  to 
France  take  place  at  Stralsund.*      The  armistice 
was  not  to  be  broken  without  ten  days'  previous 
notice,  which  period  was,  by  a  supplementary  con- 
April  29,    vention  on  the  29th  April,  extended  to  a  month.   No 
sooner  was  this  last  agreement  signed,  than  Mortier 
in  person  resumed  the  blockade  of  Colberg,  while  4 
large  part  of  his  forces  was  despatched  to  aid  Le- 
febvre  in  the  operations  against  Dantzic,  and  took 

*  In  the  letter  of  Napoleon,  which  Mortier  despatched  to  Essen  it 
that  occasion,  he  said — ''  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  re-estsV 
lish  peace  with  Sweden.  Political  passion  may  have  divided  ns ;  bvt 
state  interest,  which  ought  to  rule  the  determinations  of  60vere%i% 
should  reunite  our  policy.  Sweden  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  in  the  y» 
sent  contest,  she  is  as  much  interested  in  the  success  of  our  anns  M 
France  itself.  She  will  speedily  feel  the  consequence  of  Russian  ag- 
grandizement. Is  it  for  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Constantinopll 
that  the  Swedes  are  fighting  1  Sweden  is  not  less  interested  thtt 
Franco  in  the  diminution  of  the  enormous  maritime  power  of  England. 
Accustomed  by  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  to  regard  each  other  ai 
friends,  our  bonds  are  drawn  closer  together  by  the  partition  of  Polaad 
and  the  dangers  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  our  political  interests  are  tin 
same;  why,  then,  are  we  at  variance V  And  in  the  event  of  the 
Swedish  General  acceding  to  those  propositions,  the  instructions  of 
Mortier  were — **  instantly  to  send  to  Dantzic  and  Thorn  an  the  regi- 
ments of  foot  and  horse  which  can  be  spared ;  to  resume  without  delay 
the  siege  of  Colberg,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  himself  in  readinesi 
to  start  with  the  whole  blockadiug  force,  at  a  moment's  warning,  either 
for  the  Vistula  or  the  Elbe/'—JoMiNi,  389,  391. 
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an  important  part  in  the  siege  of  that  fortress,  and    chap. 
the  brief  but  decisive  campaign  which  immediately    ^^^^ 
ensued.     The  conditions  of  the  new  treaty  between    igo?. 
England  and  Sweden,  signed  at  London  on  the  17th 
June,  came  too  late  to  remedy  these  serious  evils,  and 
thus,  while  the  previous  ill-timed  defection  of  the 
Cabinet  of  London  from  the  great  confederacy  for 
the  deliverance  of  Europe,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  ir- 
reconcilable enmity  in  the  breast  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  it  entirely  paralyzed  the  valuable  force 
in  the  rear  of  Napoleon,  which,  if  thrown  into  the 
scale  at  the  decisive  moment,  and  with  the  support 
of  a  powerful  British  auxiliary  force,  could  not  have  xWilTiia, 
failed  to  have  had  the  most  important  effects,  both  ^^i-  ®»p>- 
upon  the  movements  of  Austria  and  the  general  issue  246.   jom. 
of  the  campaign.  902^^' 

In  justice  to  the  Swedish  monarch,  however,  who, 
though  eccentric  and  rash,  was  animated  with  the 
highest  and  most  romantic  principles  of  honour,  it  again  re- 
must  be  noticed,  that,  no  sooner  was  he  informed  of  ^^u^, 
the  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  of  "*^- 
London,  consequent  on  the  accession  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration, and  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  17th  June,  by  which  efHcacious  succours 
were  at  length  promised  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, than  he  manifested  the  firm  resolution  to  abide 
by  the  Confederacy,  and  even  pointed  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  as  the  condition  on  which 
alone  peace  appeared  practicable  to  Europe,  or  a  curb 
could  be  imposed  on  the  ambition  of  France.  Early 
in  June  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia  with  these 
Tiewa,  and  soon  after  refused  to  ratify  the  conven- 
tion of  29th  April  for  the  extension  of  the  period 
allowed  for  the  denouncing  the  armistice  with  France, 
in  a  conversation  with  Marshal  Brune,  successor  to 
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CHAP.   Mortier ;  so  curious  and  characteristic  as  to  de 
^^^^'    a  place  in  general  history.* 


Elbe. 


1807'  ^^^  content  with  thus  drawing  to  the  non 
Formation  coutost  the  forco  of  the  monarchy  of  Charles  V. 
^^•^•™y  neutralizing  the  whole  forces  of  Sweden  witl 

of  reservd  ° 

on  the  important  point  (Tappui  for  British  cp-operati 
his  rear.  Napoleon,  at  the  same  time,  directed 
formation  of  a  new  and  respectable  army  on  the  1 
of  the  Elbe.  The  change  of  ministry  in  Enj 
had  led  him  to  expect  a  much  more  vigorous 
secution  of  the  war  by  that  power ;  the  desce 
a  large  body  of  English  troops  in  the  north  of 
many  was  known  to  be  in  contemplation ;  and 
his  advanced  and  critical  position  in  Poland,  th< 
servation  of  his  long  line  of  communication 
France  was  an  object  of  vital  importance.  To  < 
teract  any  such  attempt  as  might  threaten  it 
French  divisions,  under  Boudet  and  Molitor,' 


*  '*  Xothing/*  said  he,  in  his  letter  of  8d  June  to  the  King  of  F 
"  wonld  gratify  me  more  than  to  be  able  to  contribate  with  yov 
establishment  of  general  order  and  the  independence  of  Europe ; 
attain  that  end  I  think  a  public  declaration  should  be  made  in  fa 
the  legitimate  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  by  openly  espousing  their  in 
which  is  plainly  that  of  all  established  goTemments.  My  opii 
this  point  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  well  as  on  the  events  wli 
passing  before  our  eyes."  And  two  days  afterwards  the  followi 
versation  passed  between  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Marshal  Bx 
"  Do  you  forget.  Marshal,  that  you  haye  a  lawful  soTereign,  Um 
is  now  in  misfortune  t" — ''  I  know  that  he  exists/'  replied  tb 
shal." — *'  He  is  exiled/'  rejoined  the  King ;  ''  he  is  unfortuna 
rights  are  sacred ;  he  desires  only  to  see  Frenchmen  around  hii 
aid/'-— ^<  Where  is  that  standard  1''— '<  You  wiU  find  it  whexev< 
is  raised.*' — "  Tour  Majesty  then  regards  the  Pretender  as  yo 
ther  1—''  The  French  should  know  their  duties  without  waitix 
set  them  an  example/'— -''  Will  your  Majesty  then  consent  to  tl 
fication  of  ten  days  before  breaking  the  armistice  1" — "  Yes,  I 
month  should  be  secretly  agreed  on  — " — ''  You  know  me  litU< 
deem  me  capable  of  such  a  deception."*— See  Hard.  ix.  411-41 
DuM.  xix.  139. 
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smnmoned  from  Italy,  and,  united  with  Romana^s   chap. 
corps  of  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch  troops  with  which    ^^'^^• 
Louis  Buonaparte  had  eflfected  the  reduction  of  the  "TooT^ 
fortress  of  Hanover,  formed  an  army  of  observation 
on  the  Elbe,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  sufficient 
it  once  to  avert  any  danger  in  that  quarter,  hold  in 
respect  Hamburgh  and  Berlin,  and  keep  up  the  im- 
portant communications  of  the  Grand  Army  with 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.^  3^^  ^f ' 

With  a  view  still  further  to  strengthen  himself  in 
the  formidable  contest  which  he  foresaw  was  ap-NflgotiA- 
proaching.  Napoleon,  from  his  headquarters  at  Fin-  t^^*^ 
kenstein,  opened  negotiations  both  with  Turkey  and  *nd  Penia 
Persia,  in  the  hope  of  rousing  those  irreconcilable  leon. 
demies  of  the  Muscovite  enipire  to  a  powerful  di- 
Tersion  in  his  favour  on  the  Danube  and  the  Cau- 
casus. Early  in  March  a  magnificent  embassy  was 
received  by  the  Emperor  at  Warsaw,  both  from  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  the  King  of  Persia.  A  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  was  speedily  concluded  be-  May  7. 
tween  the  Courts  of  Paris  and  Teheran,  by  which 
mutual  aid  and  succour  was  stipulated  by  the  two 
contracting  parties;  and  the  better  to  consolidate 
their  relations,  and  turn  to  useful  account  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  Persian  legation  should  reside  at  Paris,  and 
General  Gardanne,  accompanied  by  a  skilfid  body  of 
engineers,  set  out  for  the  distant  capital  of  Teheran. 
Napoleon  received  the  Turkish  ambassador,  who 
represented  a  power  whose  forces  might  more  imme- 
diately affect  the  issue  of  the  combat,  with  the  utmost 
distinction,  and  lavished  on  him  the  most  flattering 
expressions  of  regard.  In  a  public  audience  given 
to  that  functionary  at  Warsaw  on  the  28th  May,  he 
said,  *^  that  his  right  hand  was  not  more  inseparable 
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CHAP,  from  his  left  than  the  Sultan  Selim  should  ever  be  to 
^^^'    him."     Memorable  words !  and  highly  characteristic 
1807.    ^^  *^®  Emperor,  when  his  total  desertion  of  that 
potentate  in  two  months  afterwards,  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  is  taken  into  consideration.     In  pursuance, 
however,  of  this  design,  at  that  time  at  least  sin- 
cerely conceived,  of  engaging  Turkey  and  Persia  in 
active  hostilities  with  Russia,  he  wrote  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Marine : — "  The  Emperor  of  Persia  has  re- 
quested four  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  muskets, 
and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon — when  can  they  be  em- 
barked, and  from  whence?      They  would  form  a 
rallying  point,  give  consistency  to  eighty  thousand 
horse,  and  would  force  the  Russians  to  a  consider- 
able diversion.     Send  me  without  delay  a  memoir 
on  the  best  means  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  to 
Persia."     At  the  same  time  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
maritime  operations  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  conjunction 
*  CoiT.      Yrith  the  Ottoman  fleet ;  and  in  a  long  letter  to  the 
Napoleon,  Minister  of  Marine  enumerated  all  the  naval  forces 
Boup.  vii.  S't  his  disposal  and  on  the  stocks,  in  order  to  impress 
^'  ^ni'    ^^°^  ^^^^  *^®  facility  with  which  a  powerful  squad- 
1807.  BigD.  ron  might  be  sent  to  the  Bosphorus,  in  order  to  co- 
251^®'      operate  in  an  attack  upon  Sebastopol.^ 

Still  more  extensive  operations  were  in  contemplar 

Prepiffft-  *^^^  ^^^^  1^^^^  forces ;  orders  were  sent  to  Marmont 
tions  fop  to  prepare  for  the  transmission  of  twenty-five  thou- 
them  by  sand  men  across  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey 
to  the  Danube ;  and  a  formal  application  was  made 
at  Constantinople  for  liberty  to  march  them  through 
Bosnia,  Macedonia,  and  Bulgaria.  In  these  great 
designs,  especially  the  mission  of  General  Gardanne 
to  the  court  of  Teheran,  more  important  objects  than 
even  a  diversion  to  the  war  in  Poland,  vital  as  it  was 
to  his  interests,  were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Em- 
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■ 

peror ;  the  appearance  of  the  ambassadors  of  Turkey   chap. 
and  Persia  at  his  headquarters  when  five  hundred ^ 


leagues  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Asia,  had  strongly  1807. 
excited  his  imagination ;  his  early  visions  of  Oriental 
conquest  were  revived,  and  the  project  was  already 
far  advanced  to  maturity  of  striking,  through  Persia, 
a  mortal  stroke  at  England  in  her  Indian  possessions. 
These  extensive  projects,  however,  which  the 
rapid  succession  of  events  on  the  Vistula  prevented  Jedouiy 

p  t     •  *i*i  A*  11       *i   excited  in 

from  being  earned  into  execution,  were  well  nigh  the  ihvmi 
interrupted  by  a  precipitate  and  ill-timed  step  on  the  ^^  *^* 

IT  J       x  r  IT  summon- 

part  of  the  Governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Caesar  ing  of 

Berthier.  The  consent  of  the  Divan  had  just  been^ 
given  to  the  march  of  the  French  troops  across  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  empire,  when  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  towns  of  Parga,  Proviso,  and 
Bntrin,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  though  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  Turks,  had  been  summoned  in 
tlie  most  peremptory  manner  by  that  officer  as  depen- 
dencies of.  the  Venetian  States,  out  of  which  the 
modem  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  had  been  fram- 
ed, with  the  threat  to  employ  force  if  they  were  not 
immediately  surrendered.  This  intelligence  excited  May  29. 
the  utmost  alarm  at  Constantinople ;  the  Turks  re- 
collected the  perfidious  attack  which,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  the  French  had  made  on  their 
valuable  possessions  in  Egypt,  and  anticipated  a 
similar  seizure  of  their  European  dominions  from 
the  force  for  whom  entrance  was  sought  on  the  foot- 
ing of  forwarding  succours  to  the  Danube.  Napo- 
leon, though  this  step  was  taken  in  pursuance  of 
orders  emanating  from  himself,  expressed  the  utmost 
dissatisfaction  at  their  literal  execution  at  so  un- 
timely  a  crisis ;  the  Governor  was  recalled,  and  the 
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CHAP,   utmost  protestations  of  friendship  for  the  Soltaun 
^^^^'    made.     But  the  evil  was  done,  and  was  irreparable : 


1807.  "^u^^isb  honesty  had  conceived  serious  suspicions  of 
French  fidelity ;  the  passage  of  the  troops  was  re- 
fused, and  the  foundations  laid  of  that  well-founded 
distrust  which,  confirmed  by  Napoleon's  desertion  of 
their  interests  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  subsequently 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  by  the  Os- 

1  Bign.  vi.  Hianlis  with  Russia  in  1812,  and  the  horrors  of  the 

%is,2so.    Beresina  to  the  Grand  Army.^ 

A  nearer  and  more  efficacious  ally  was  presented 

Meamiree    to  Napolcou  in  the  Polish  provinces.     The  continu- 

the^mm"*  ance  of  the  war  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  sight  of 

ISTngthof.*!^®  I^"««»a^  prisoners,  the  certainty  of  the  advance 

Poland,  of  the  French  troops,  and  the  exaggerated  reports 
every  where  difiiised  of  their  successes,  had,  notwith- 
standing the  measured  reserve  of  his  language, 
excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  the  French  Em- 
peror in  the  gallant  inhabitants  of  that  ill-fated 
monarchy.  Of  this  disposition,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without  embroiling  him  with  Austria,  he  re- 
solved to  take  advantage.  His  policy  towards  that 
country  uniformly  was,  to  derive  the  utmost  aid  from 
the  military  spirit  of  its  subjects  which  could  be 
obtained,  without  openly  proclaiming  its  indepen- 
dence, and  thereby  irrevocably  embroiling  him  with 
the  partitioning  powers.  In  addition  to  the  Polish 
forces  organized  under  former  decrees,  and  which 

March  12.  now  amounted  to  above  twenty  thousand  men,  he 
took  into  his  pay  a  regiment  of  light  horse  raised  by 
Prince  John  Sulkowski ;  subsequently  decreed  the 

April  6.  formation  of  a  Polish-Italian  legion,  and  the  incor- 
poration of  one  of  their  regiments  of  hussars  with 

May  la     his  guards ;  and  authorized  the  provisional  govern- 
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ment  at  Warsaw  to  dispose  of  royal  domains  in   chap. 
Polish  Prussia  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  millions  of    ^^  ^ 


francs,  and  Pmssian  stock  to  the  extent  6{  six  mil-    i807. 
lions.     His  cautious  policy,  however,  shortly  after 
speared  in  a  decree,  hy  which  the  commissary- Miy  27. 
general  at  Warsaw  was  enjoined  to  limit  his  requi- 
sitions to  the  territory  described  by  the  original 
decree  establishing  his  powers,  which  limited  them 
to  Prussian  Poland.      By  these  means,  though  he 
aToided  giving  any  direct  encouragement  to  rebel-    ' 
lion  in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  shares  of  the  parti- 
tioned territory,  he  succeeded  in  generally  diffusing  an 
enthusiastic  spirit,  which,  before  the  campaign  opened, 
liad  brought  above  thirty  thousand  gallant  recruits 
to  his  standards.     This  disposition  was  strongly  in- 
creased by  two  decrees  which  appeared  early  in  June,  June  4. 
on  the  eve  of  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  by  the  first 
of  which  Prince  Poniatowski  was  reinstated  in  a 
Btarosty  of  which  he  had  been  dispossessed  by  the 
Prussian  Cabinet ;  while,  by  the  second,  the  Provi- 
sional Government  at  Warsaw  was  directed  to  set 
apart  20,000,000  of  francs  (L-800,000)  as  a  fund  to 
recompense  those  who  should  distinguish  themselves  1  Bign.  v\. 
in  the  approaching  campaign.^  **^'  ^^• 

The  headquarters  of  Napoleon,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  been  fixed  at  Osterode,  on  the  margin  of  one  of  quarten  of 
the  lakes  which  form  the  feeders  of  the  Drewentz  ;  ^J^^^ 
but,  on  the  representations  of  the  learned  and  humane 
Larrey,  that  that  situation  was  low  and  unhealthy 
for  the  troops,  he  moved  to  Finkenstein,  where  all 
the  important  negotiations  which  ensued  in  that  ces- 
sation of  active  hostilities  were  conducted.  The 
guard  were  disposed  around  the  Emperor's  residence ; 
and  not  only  that  select  corps,  but  the  whole  army, 
were  lodired  in  a  more  comfortable  manner  than 
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CHAP,    could  have  been  anticipated  in  that  severe  climate. 

XL  VI.  •         • 

After  a  sharp  conflict  in  the  end  of  February,  the 

1807.  important  fortified  post  of  Braunsberg,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Passarge  into  the  Frisch-HaflF 
See,  was  wrested  from  the  Prussians  by  Bernadotte, 
and  the  tete-dnr-pont  there  established  secured  all  the 
left  of  the  army  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  left  bank  of  that  river  no  less  than  four  corps 
of  the  army  were  cantoned,  while  all  the  passes  over 
it  were  occupied  in  such  strength  as  to  render  any 
attempt  at  a  surprise  impossible.  Secure  behind  tbia 
protecting  screen,  the  French  army  constructed  com- 
fortable huts  for  their  winter  quarters,  and  all  the 
admirable  arrangements  of  the  camp  at  Boulogne 
were  again  put  in  force  amidst  the  severity  of  a 
Polish  winter.  The  streets  in  which  they  were  dis- 
posed, resembled  in  regularity  and  cleanliness  those 
of  a  metropolis.  Constant  exercises,  rural  labours, 
warlike  games,  and  reviews,  both  confirmed  the  health 
and  diverted  the  minds  of  the  soldiers ;  while  the  in- 
exhaustible agricultural  riches  of  Old  Prussia  kept 
even  the  enormous  multitude,  which  was  concentrated 
over  a  space  of  twenty  leagues,  amply  supplied  with 
provisions.  Immense  convoys  constantly  defiling  or 
all  the  roads  from  the  Rhine,  Silesia,  and  the  Elbe, 
provided  all  that  w^as  necessary  for  warlike  opera- 
tions ;  while  the  numerous  conscripts,  both  from 
France  and  the  allied  states,  and  the  great  numbers 
of  wounded  and  sick  who  on  the  return  of  spring 
were  discharged  from  the  hospitals,  both  swelled  the 

,  ^         ranks  and  reassured  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.     The 

'  Dam.  •       1        /•     1 

xviii.  75,  magnitude  of  the  requisitions  by  which  these  ample 

207,  and  supplics  worc  obtained,  and  the  inflexible  severity 

442  ^wii  ^^^^  which  they  were  levied  from  the  conquered 

w»n,  118.  states,*  was  indeed  spreading  the  seeds  of  inextin- 
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goifihable  animositj  in  his  rear :  but  the  effects  of  chap. 
tbat  feeling  were  remote  and  contingent,  the  present       ^' 


benefits  certain  and  immediate;  and  the  Russians    1307. 
bd  too  much  reason  to  feel  their  importance  in  the 
numbers  and  incomparable  discipline  of  the  troops 
b^  whom  they  were  assailed  upon  the  opening  of  the 
ctmpaign. 

The  Russian  army  was  far  from  being  equally  well 
Btaated,  and  the  resources  at  its  disposal  were  by  winter 
DO  means  commensurate  to  those  which  were  in  pos-^^S^^ 
nsaion  of  the  French  Emperor.     The  bulk  of  the  j!^^^  ^ 
Allied  army  was  cantoned  between  the  Fassarge  and  outtstadu 
the  Alle,  around  Heilsberg,  where  a  formidable  in- 
trenched camp  had  been  constructed.     The  only  con- 
test of  any  moment  which  took  place  while  the  army 
oecnpied  this  position,  was  in  the  beginning  of  March  Maroh  a. 
It  Guttstadt^  which  was  attacked  and  carried  by  Mar- 
dud  Ney,  with  the  magazines  which  it  contained ; 
kit  the  French  troops  having  imprudently  advanced 
into  the  plain  beyond  that  town,  several  regiments 
were  surrounded  by  the  Cossacks,  pierced  through 
and  broken ;  so  that  both  parties  were  glad  to  resume 
iheir  quarters  without  boasting  of  any  considerable 
advantage.     Headquarters  were  at  Bartenstein,  and 
the  advanced  posts  approached  to  those  of  Marshal 
Ney,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passarge.     These  can- 
tonments, with  the  great  commercial  city  of  Konigs- 
berg  in  their  rear,  were  very  comfortable,  and  the 
irmy  was  daily  receiving  important  accessions  of 
strength  from  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  leav- 
ing the  hospitals.     Thirty  thousand  fresh  troops  also, 
including  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  with  the  re- 
nuiinder  of  the  guard,  and  several  batteries  of  light 
tfftillery,  joined  the  army  while  they  lay  in  their 
winter  quarters ;  and  in  the  end  of  March  the  Em-  Marh  28. 
VOL.  VI.  r 
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I 

CHAP,    could  have  been  anticipated  in  that  severe  climate. 

XL  VI. 

After  a  sharp  conflict  in  the  end  of  February,  the 

1807,  important  fortified  post  of  Braunsberg,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Passarge  into  the  Frisch-HaflF 
See,  was  wrested  from  the  Prussians  by  Bernadotte, 
and  the  tete-dur-pont  there  established  secured  all  the 
left  of  the  army  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  left  bank  of  that  river  no  less  than  four  corps 
of  the  army  were  cantoned,  while  all  the  passes  over 
it  were  occupied  in  such  strength  as  to  render  any 
attempt  at  a  surprise  impossible.  Secure  behind  this 
protecting  screen,  the  French  army  constructed  coiih 
fortable  huts  for  their  winter  quarters,  and  all  the 
admirable  arrangements  of  the  camp  at  Boulogne 
were  again  put  in  force  amidst  the  severity  of  a 
Polish  winter.  The  streets  in  which  they  were  dis- 
posed, resembled  in  regularity  and  cleanliness  those 
of  a  metropolis.  Constant  exercises,  rural  labours, 
warlike  games,  and  reviews,  both  confirmed  the  health 
and  diverted  the  minds  of  the  soldiers ;  while  the  in- 
exhaustible agricultural  riches  of  Old  Prussia  kept 
even  the  enormous  multitude,  which  was  concentrated 
over  a  space  of  twenty  leagues,  amply  supplied  with 
provisions.  Immense  convoys  constantly  defiling  or 
all  the  roads  from  the  Rhine,  Silesia,  and  the  Elbe, 
provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  warlike  opera- 
tions ;  while  the  numerous  conscripts,  both  from 
France  and  the  allied  states,  and  the  great  numbers 
of  wounded  and  sick  who  on  the  return  of  spring 
were  discharged  from  the  hospitals,  both  swelled  the 
*  Dum  ^^^^^  and  reassured  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  The 
xviii.  76,  magnitude  of  the  requisitions  by  which  these  ample 
»07,  and  supplics  worc  obtained,  and  the  inflexible  severity 
442*wii  ^^^^  which  they  were  levied  from  the  conquered 
»on,  118.    .states,^  was  indeed  spreading  the  seeds  of  iuextin- 
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goiahable  aaimositj  in  his  rear :  but  the  effects  of  chap. 
that  feeling  were  remote  and  contingent,  the  present       ^' 


braefits  certain  and  immediate;  and  the  Russians    1807. 
liid  too  much  reason  to  feel  their  importance  in  the 
nombers  and  incomparable  discipline  of  the  troops 
b^  whom  they  were  assailed  upon  the  opening  of  the 
cunpaign. 

The  Russian  army  was  far  from  being  equally  well 
atuated,  and  the  resources  at  its  disposal  were  by  winter 
no  means  commensurate  to  those  which  were  in  pos-^Bun 
nssion  of  the  French  Emperor.     The  bulk  of  tlieji^^^^ 
AUied  army  was  cantoned  between  the  Fassarge  and  outtstadu 
the  Alle,  around  Heilsberg,  where  a  formidable  in- 
trenched camp  had  been  constructed.     The  only  con- 
test of  any  moment  which  took  place  while  the  army 
oecupied  this  position,  was  in  the  beginning  of  March  March  a. 
It  Guttstadt^  which  was  attacked  and  carried  by  Mar- 
dud  Ney,  with  the  magazines  which  it  contained ; 
Ittt  the  French  troops  having  imprudently  advanced 
mto  the  plain  beyond  that  town,  several  regiments 
were  surrounded  by  the  Cossacks,  pierced  through 
lad  broken ;  so  that  both  parties  were  glad  to  resume 
their  quarters  without  boasting  of  any  considerable 
advantage.     Headquarters  were  at  Bartenstein,  and 
the  advanced  posts  approached  to  those  of  Mai'shal 
Ney,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passarge.     These  can- 
UHunents,  with  the  great  commercial  city  of  Konigs- 
berg  in  their  rear,  were  very  comfortable,  and  the 
irmy  was  daily  receiving  important  accessions  of 
itrength  from  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  leav- 
ing the  hospitals.     Thirty  thousand  fresh  troops  also, 
iiusluding  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  guard,  and  several  batteries  of  light 
artillery,  joined  the  army  while  they  lay  in  their 
^ter  quarters ;  and  in  the  end  of  March  the  Em-  Mar.h  28. 
VOL.  VI.  r 
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CHAP,   peror  Alexander  left  St  Petersburgh  and  arri 
^       Bartenstein,  where  the  King  of  Prussia  had  al 


1807.    taken  up  his  headquarters,  and  where  the  im 

*Diim.      and  royal  courts  were  established.^     But  alt 

^y*'^^?ii.  the  Russian  and  Prussian  Governments  both 

^^'  the  utmost  efforts  to  recruit  their  forces  and 

up  supplies  from  their  rear,  yet  the  succours 

they  were  enabled  to  draw  from  their  exhauster 

vinces  was  very  different  from  what  Napolec 

tracted  from  the  opulent  German  states  which  h 

in  subjection;  and  the  addition  to  the  resp 

forces  which  the  cessation  of  hostilities  occas 

was  in  consequence  widely  different.     Now  wa 

how  immense  was  the  advantage  which  the  F 

Emperor  had  gained  by  having  overrun  and  t 

to  his  own  account  the  richest  part  of  Europ 

well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  error  which  the  B 

Government  had  committed,  in  refusing  to  the  i 

1  Dum.      em  powers,  now  reduced  to  their  own  resource 

oi!  2'(w     ^^*^  nine-tenths  of  Prussia  in  the  hands  of  the  ei 

207-         the  supplies  by  which  alone  they  could  be  exp 

122, 133,   to  maintain  the  contest.^ 


*  Willie  occupying  these  cantonments,  a  truce  in  hostilitieSy  i 
in  such  cases,  took  place  between  the  advanced  pouts  of  the  two 
and  this  led  to  an  incident  equally  characteristic  of  the  gallantry 
nourable  feelings  of  both.  The  Bussian  and  French  outpost 
stationed  on  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river,  some  firing,  contrar 
usual  custom,  took  place,  and  a  French  officer  advancing,  repi 
the  Russians  with  the  dischaige,  and  a  Russian  officer  approach 
Frencliman,  requested  him  to  stop  the  firing  of  his  people,  in  ord 
if  necessary,  they  might  determine  by  single  combat  who  was  m< 
rageous.  The  French  officer  assented,  and  was  in  the  act  of  con 
ing  his  men  to  cease  firing,  when  a  Russian  ball  pierced  him  to  Um 
The  Russian  officer  instantly  rushed  forward,  and  cried  out 
French  soldiers — "My  life  shall  make  reparation  for  this  accide 
three  marksmen  fire  at  me  as  I  stand  hero ;"  and  turning  to  h 
soldiers,  ordered  them  "  to  cease  firing  upon  the  French,  wl 
might  bo  his  fate,  unless  they  attempted  to  cross  the  river.''    A 
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During  the  pause  in  military  operations  which    chap. 
took  place  for  the  three   succeeding  months,  the    ^^^^* 


ictive  mind  of  Napoleon  resumed  the  projects  which    iqqj 
he  had  formed  for  the  internal  ameliorations  of  his 
immense  empire.     Early  in  March  he  wrote  to  the  March  7. 
IGnister  of  the  Interior  as  to  the  expedience  of  grant*  Oreatde. 
iDg  a  loan,  without  interest,  to  the  mercantile  classes  N^ieL 
who  were  labouring  under  distress,  on  the  footing  of  *^  **>'•  *i"»» 
advancing  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  goods  they  tenor  of 
eould  give  security  over ;  and  he  announced  his  design  ^"  •™p^- 
«f  establishing  a  great  bank  in  connexion  with  the 
■tate  for  the  advance  to  manufacturers  or  merchants 
m  difficulties,  of  sums  on  the  security  of  their  unsold 
|roperty.     Orders  were  sent  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dors at  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Constantinople,  to 
tte  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  removal  of  certain 
iMtrictions  which  existed  on  French  manufactures, 
and  which,  in  the  mortal  commercial  struggle  be- 
tveen  France  and  England,  it  might  be  of  import- 
ance to  have  recalled.     The  bridge  recently  built  in 
tout  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  received  the  name  of  April  u.. 
'  Jena,  an  appellation  destined  to  bring  that  beautiful 
'  itracture  to  the  verge  of  destruction  in  future  times ; 
.  a  statue  was  ordered  to  be  erected  to  D' Alembert,  March  1 7. 
I  k  the  hall  of  the  Institute ;  the  prize  formerly  pro- 
f  iDBed  to  the  ablest  treatise  on  galvanism,  was  directed  May  7. 
to  be  paid  to  the  author  who  had  deserved  it ;  the 
important  and  difficult  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  April  10. 

i Frenchman  had  levelled  his  piece,  when  the  French  subaltern  next  in 
coBinand  Btrnck  it  down  with  his  sword,  and  running  to  the  Russian 
took  him  by  the  hand,  declaring  that  no  man  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Fnachman  would  be  the  executioner  of  so  brave  a  man.  The  French 
tDldien  felt  the  justice  of  the  sentiment,  and  confirmed  the  feeling  by  a 
|Kwnd  acclamation. — See  Wilson,  120.  With  truth  did  Montesquieu 
My  that  honoor  was,  under  a  monarchical  government,  the  prevailing 
fceling  of  mankind. 
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aiAF.   preea,  occupied  his  serious  thoughts  and  eugi 

much  of  bis  correspondence  with  the  Minister  • 

1807.    Interior:*  the  project  for  establishing  an  univ 
for  literary  and  political  information,  was  discus 

*  "  An  effecliTB  mode  of  encouragiDg  literstore,"  Bud  Ni 
"  would  be  to  esUblisli  ajouma],  of  vhichthscritidsin  ia  enlif 
actuated  by  good  intentions,  «nd  free  of  that  eoarsa  brataliti 
chatutemes  the  exigling  newspapers,  and  is  so  contrary  to  the 
tereste  of  the  nation.  Journals  now  never  criticize  witt  llie  ii 
of  repressing  mediocrity,  guiding  ineiperience,  or  enconragiiij 
metit;  all  Ibeir  endeavour  is  to  wither,  to  destroy.  I  am  not  int 
to  the  danger,  that  in  avoiding  one  lock  you  may  strike  upon  i 
It  may  doubtless  happen,  that  if  they  dare  not  criticize,  they  i 
into  the  still  greater  abase  of  indiscriminate  panegyric ;  and  t 
authors  of  those  books  with  which  the  world  is  inundated,  seein 
selves  praised  in  journals  which  all  ore  obliged  to  read,  should 
themselves  heaven-bom  geniuses,  and,  by  the  facility  of  their  tr 
encourage  still  more  despicable  imitation.  Articles  shonld  be  i 
for  the  joamals  where  reasoning  is  mingled  with  etoqaance, 
praise  for  deserved  merit  is  tempered  with  censure  for  faults, 
however  inconsiderable,  should  be  songht  for  and  rewarded.  / 
man  who  has  written  an  ode  worthy  of  praise,  and  which  haa  a 
the  notice  of  the  minister,  haa  already  emerged  from  obscurj 
public  is  fixed ;  it  is  his  part  to  do  the  rest," — Napoleon's  Lei 
April  1807,  te  Ikf  itiniiter  of  the  hdeiior ;  Bion.  vi.  262,  264. 

■f  "  You  should  occupy  yourself  with  the  project  of  eatablis 
nniversity  for  literature,  anderstouding  by  that  word,  not  me 
belles  tettres,  but  history  and  geography.  It  should  consist  of 
thirty  chairs,  so  linked  together  as  to  exhibit  a  lii-ing  piclnre  of 
tion  and  direction,  where  erery  one  who  wishes  to  study  a  pi 
age  should  know  at  once  whom  to  consult,  what  books,  monum 
chronicles  to  examine ;  where  every  one  who  wishes  to  travel 
know  where  to  receive  positive  inatractions,  both  as  to  the  gore 
literature,  and  physical  productions  of  the  country  which  he  is  i 
visiL  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  in  this  great  country  a  yoi 
who  wishes  to  study,  or  is  desirous  of  signalizing  himself  in  any 
ment,  is  obliged  for  long  to  grope  in  the  dark,  and  literally  lot 
in  fruitless  researches  before  he  discovers  the  true  rcposilorie 
information  for  jfhich  he  seeks.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  thai 
great  country  we  have  no  depot  for  llie  preservation  of  knowle 
the  situation,  government,  and  present  state  of  different  portion 
globe ;  bat  the  student  must  have  recourse  either  to  the  ( 
Foreign  A&irs,  where  the  collections  are  far  from  couplets,  C 
olSce  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  where  be  will  with  difficnltjr  I 
one  who  knows  any  thing  of  what  is  asked.    I  desire  aach  inatit 
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•prize  of  twelve  thousand  francs  (L.4800,)  announced   chap. 
fir  the  best  treatise  on  the  best  means  of  curing  the    ^^^^' 
eroup,  which  at  that  period  was  committing  very    iqo^j, 
Krious  ravages  on  the  infants  of  France,  and  of  which 
iie  child  of  the  Queen  of  Holland  had  recently  died ; 
\  daily  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  the  Mi- 
dster  of  Finance,  and  long  calculations,  often  errone- June  4. 
mBj  but  always  intended  to  support  an  ingenious 
opinion,  transmitted  to  test  the  accuracy  and  sti- 
aiilate  the  activity  of  the  functionaries  in  that  im- March  S4. 
lortant  department;*  and  the  great  improvement 
if  keeping  accounts  by  double  entry  was  adopted 
horn  the  example  of  commerce,  first  by  the  recom- 
Mndation  of  the  Emperor,  and,  after  its  advantages 
bid  been  fully  demonstrated  by  experience,  formally 
nrforced   by  a  decree  of  the  Government.      Nor,jan.8, 
midst  weightier  cares,  were  the  fine  arts  neglected ;  *®^^* 

ftiy  hftTe  long  formed  the  subject  of  my  meditation,  because  in  the 
tmtwe  of  my  yarious  labours  I  haye  repeatedly  experienced  their  want" 
Katolbon  to  Mtniiitr  of  Interior,  19M  April  1807  ;  Bion.  vi.  267>  269. 
•  'f  The  good  order  which  you  have  established  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Aiitnxy,  and  the  emancipation  which  you  have  effected  of  its  opera- 
fat  from  the  control  of  bankers,  is  an  advantage  of  the  most  important 
Uri,  which  will  eminently  redound  to  the  benefit  of  our  commerce  and 
Hn&ctures." — ^Napolbon  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Oiterode,  2Ath 
ImA  1807*  In  truth,  however,  what  the  Emperor  here  called  the 
Mndpation  of  the  Treasury  from  the  Bankers,  arose,  not  so  much 
Im  the  regulations  of  the  Minister  of  that  department,  as  from  the 
■tnaeooa  sources  from  whence  the  chief  supplies  for  the  army  were 
mr  derived,  and  which  rendered  the  anticipation  of  revenue  by  dis* 
emting  long  dated  Treasury  bills  at  the  bank  of  France  unneces- 
MTf.  He  admitted  this  himself  in  the  same  letter — "  I  am  now  dis* 
■ygpwg  the  arrears  of  the  army  from  the  beginning  of  October  1806, 
ti  the  end  of  February  1807 ;  we  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  will  be 
mnged  with  the  Treasury ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  payment  comet  from 
hwiioj  and  that  will  put  us  greatly  at  ease.*'  The  pay  thus  extracted 
l«B  tiie  conquered  states  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  3,300,000 
Inn,  or  L.  132,000  a  month,  supposing  150,000  men  only  so  main- 
U^Md,  which- for  these  five  months  alone  was  no  less  than  16,500,000 
bnci,  or  L.660,000  sterling. — See  Bign.  iv.  274,  276. 
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CHAP,    the  designs  for  the  Temple  of  Glory,  ordered  by  the 
^^^^'    decree  of  9th  November,  from  Posen,  were  submitted 


1807.  ^^  ^^^^  Emperor^s  consideration,  and  that  one  selected 
which  has  since  been  realized  in  the  beautiful  peri- 
style of  the  Madeleine,  while  all  the  departments  of 
France  were  ordered  to  be  searched  for  quarries  of 
granite  and  marble  capable  of  furnishing  materiab 
of  durability  and  elegance  for  its  interior  decorationi, 

»  BiKn.  vi.  worthy  of  a  monument  calculated  for  eternal  durtp 

2*^'«^^-    tion.i* 

The  official  exposition  of  the  finances  of  France 
during  this  year  exhibited  the  most  flattering  pros- 

*  **  After  having  attentively  considered/'  said  Napoleon^  ''  the  dlA* 
Napoleon     ^qq^  plans  submitted  to  my  examination,  I  have  not  felt  the  smallMl 

dMi'  ^''fbr  ^^^^^  ®^  '^"*  ^^^^^  ^  should  adopt  That  of  M.  Vignon  alone  &1* 
the  Made-  filled  my  wishes.  It  is  a  temple  which  I  desire,  and  not  a  chnicli 
leine  at  What  could  you  erect  as  a  church  which  could  keep  its  ground  agaiut 
I*^^*«  the  Pantheon,  Notre  Dame,  or,  above  all,  St  Peter's  at  Rome  t    EntJ 

thing  in  the  Temple  should  be  in  a  chaste,  severe,  and  durable  style;  it 
should  be  fitted  for  solemnities  at  aU  times,  at  all  hours ;  the  Impeiiil 
Throne  should  be  a  curule  chair  of  marble,  seats  of  marble  for  the  par- 
sons invited,  an  amphitheatre  of  marble  for  the  performers.  No  ftinS- 
ture  should  be  admitted  but  cushions  for  the  seats ;  all  shonld  be  d 
granite,  of  marble,  and  of  iron.  With  this  view,  searches  should  It 
made  in  all  the  provinces  for  quarries  of  marble  and  granite.  Hktf 
will  be  useful,  not  merely  for  this  monument,  but  for  others,  whidi  I 
have  it  in  view  to  construct  at  future  times,  and  which  by  their  natHt 
will  require  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  for  their  construction.  Nd 
more  than  3,000,000  of  francs  (L.120,000)  shouhl  be  required,  tte 
temples  of  Athens  having  not  cost  much  more  than  the  half  of  tlHt 
ifum ;  fifteen  millions  have  been  absorbed,  I  know  not  how,  in  the  Fm- 
theon,  but  I  should  not  object  to  an  expenditure  of  ^\e  or  aiz  milliou 
for  the  construction  of  a  temple  worthy  of  the  first  city  of  the  world." 
Napoleon  to  the  MinUter  of  Interior^  FwkinttetHy  IBth  April  1807; 
BzoN.  vi.  270,  272.  It  was  from  this  determination  of  the  Emperor 
that  the  present  exquisite  structure  of  the  Madeleine  took  its  rise;  M 
bis  real  design  in  the  formation,  on  so  durable  and  gigantic  a  scale,  d 
this  noble  monument  was,  as  already  mentioned,  still  more  ezteniifl 
than  the  honour  of  the  Orond  Army ;  and  he  in  secret  intended  it  asn 
expiatory  monument  to  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  othtf 
victims  of  the  Revolution.— T'lV/r  A^tc,  VI.  127,  ond  La8..Cas.  I.  370» 
371. 
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pect  in  the  accounts  published ;  but  the  picture  was   chap. 
mtirelj  falla€ious,  so  far  as  the  total  expenditure  was    ^^^^' 
eoDcerned,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  supplies    1807. 
ware  drawn  by  war  contributions  from  foreign  states,  Finance  of 
and  upwards  of  half  the  army  were  quartered  for  allSS^thii 
ita  expenses  on  the  vanquished  territories.     The  re-y®**"- 
fmue  of  the  empire,  as  exhibited  in  the  budget,  amount^ 
ed  to  683,067,933  francs,  or  L.27,120,000,  and  its  1  q^^^  i^ 
expenditure  to  777,850,000  francs,  or  L.30,950,000  ;'306. 
but  the  Emperor  did  not  reveal  to  the  public,  what 
¥is  not  less  true,  that  the  sums  levied  on  the  coun- 
tries lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula,  be^ 
tween  the  14th  October  1806,  when  the  war  com- 
nenced,  and  the  14th  June  1807,  when  it  terminated, 
nmrnted  to  the  enormous,   and,  if  not  proved  by^  ^^, 
anthentic  documents,  incredible  sum  of  604,227,922  Report, 
fiaacs,  or  L.24,220,000 ;  that  above  a  million  an-J^"^^^^ 
Budly  was  levied  on  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;^  that  the  •^^*- 
arrears  paid  up  by  Austria  for  the  great  war  contri- 
kition  of  1805  were  double  that  sum ;  that  the  war 
mbsidies  extracted  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  St  Ildefonso,  were  above  L.3,000,000 
jearly.     Finally,  that  the  Grand  Army,  two  hundred 
diousand  strong,  had,  since  it  broke  up  from  the 
heights  of  Boulogne,  in  September  180^,  been  exclu- 
■rely  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  paid  at  the  expense  of.  j^^^^  jj 
Ae  Qerman  states.'     The  revenues  of  France,  there- *37. 
fere,  did  not  furnish  more  than  half  the  total  sum  re- 
quired by  the  expensive  and  gigantic  military  estab- 
Eshment  of  the  Emperor;  while  its  inhabitants  re- 
eehred  almost  the  whole  benefit  from  its  expenditure ; 
I  state  of  things  which  at  once  explains  the  necessity 
uader  which  he  lay  of  continually  advancing  to  fresh 
conquests;  the  extraordinai*y  attachment  which  the 
French  so  long  felt  to  his  government ;  the  vast  in- 
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CHAP,   ternal  prosperity  with  which  it  was  attended,  and  i 
'_  grinding  misery,  as  well  as  inextinguishable  hatr 


1807.    ^^^^  which  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  in  fore: 
states.* 


*  The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  France,  as  exhibited  in  the  Bui 

Rteeipts      of  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  this  year,  were  as  follows : — 

and  expen-  _ 

Receipt, 

Francs. 


ditore  of 
the  year. 


Direct  Taxes, 

Register  and  Crown  Lands, 

Customs, 

Lottery, 

Post-Office,   . 

Excise,         • 

Salt  and  tobacco,   , 

Salt  Mines  of  Goyemment. 


Public  Debt,      . 
Civil  List, 
Public  Justice, 
Foreign  Ministers, 
Interim  Ministers, 
Finance        do., 
Public  Treasury, 
War, 
Ordnance, 
Marine,      . 
Public  Worship, 
General  Police, 
Roads  and  Bridges, 
Incidental  Charges, 


or 


311,840,686 

172,227,000 

90,115,726 

12,233^7 
9,968,134 

75,808,358 
6,900,000 
3,280,000 

682,323,740 

Expenditure* 

FrancM, 

105,959,000 

28,000,000 

22,042,000 

10,379,000 

54,902,000 

25,624,000 

8,571,000 

195,895,000 

147,654,000 

117,307,000 

12,342,000 

708,000 

38,215,000 

10,252,000 


or        L.12,40a 

7,900, 

8,560, 

480, 

400, 

3,032, 

276 

136; 

or        L.27,H0, 


L.4,240,000 
1,120,000 

880/)00 

420,000 
2,170,000 
1,632,000 

335,000 
7,900,000 
5,850,000 
4,900,000 

550,000 

34/)00 

1,800,000 

410,000 


777|850,000        or      L.30,950,000 

Bat  as  the  Grand  Army,  200,000  strong,  was  solely  maintained,  p 
and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Germany,  this  table  exhibited  a  most 
ladous  yiew  of  the  real  expenditure  and  receipts  of  Napoleon  during 
year.  Without  mentioning  lesser  contributions,  the  following  table 
hiUts  the  enormous  sums  which,  by  public  or  priyate  plunder,  for  it 
seryes  no  better  name,  ke  was  enabled,  during  the  same  period,  to  est 
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Early  in  March,  a  grand  convocation  of  the  Jews    chap. 
iflKmbled  in  Paris,  in  pursuance  of  the  commands  of   ^^^^' 


Napoleon,  issued  in  the  July  preceding.    Seventy-one    igo7. 
doctors  and  chiefs  of  that  ancient  nation  attended  this  statatei  of 
^t  assembly ;  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  which  ^^J^rim 
had  occurred  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites  on  of  the  Jewi 
die  capture  of  Jerusalem.     For  seventeen  hundred  Marc "9. 
fears  the  children  of  Israel  had  sojourned  as  stran- 
gers in  foreign  realms ;  reviled,  oppressed,  persecuted, 
without  a  capital,  without  a  government,  without  a 
kome;  far  from  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  ba- 
aiahed  from  the  land  of  their  ancestors ;  but  preserv- 
ing unimpaired,  amidst  all  their  calamities,  their  tra- 
ctions, their  usages,  their  faith ;  exhibiting  in  every 
nation  of  the  earth  a  lasting  miracle  to  attest  the 
verity  of  the  Christian  prophecies.     On  this  occasion 

feom  the  tribatary  or  conqaered  states,  and  their  application  to  the  ex- 
peniei  of  the  war  or  otherwise : — 

Beceipti, 


Fnunci. 


War  contribation  levied  on  Germany 
from  October  1806,  to  July  1807, 

TtOmte  from  Italy,      .... 

—        from  Spauiy     •       •        .        ■ 

' from  Portugal, 

War  contribatiou  from  Austria,  arrears 
ofl806, 


Cost  of  the  Grand  Army  from  October 

1806,  to  July  1807, 
IiW?hig  of  plunder  levied  to  be  applied 
to  iatenud  serrice  of  France  in  this 
or  succeeding  years, 

772|326,922  or  L.S0,870,000 
Baku's  Report  on  the  Finanea  of  1806 ;  Dum.  xix.  464, 465 ;  Bion.  yii. 
^,  S80 ;  Gabta,  i.  306 ;  AnU^  y.  162,  168. 


604,287,922    or 

L.24,090,000 

30,000,000 

1,260,000 

72,000,000 

2,880,000 

16,000,000 

640,000 

60,000,000 

2,000,000. 

772,227,922    or 

L.30,870,000 

» 

Fnnct. 

228,944,363    or 

L.9,130,000 

643,282,559 

21,740,000 
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CHAP,    the  great  Sanhedrim,  or  assembly,  published  the  re- 


XLVI. 


suit  of  their  deliberations  in  a  variety  of  statutes  and 
1807.  declarations,  calculated  to  remove  from  the  Israelites 
a  portion  of  that  odium  under  which  they  had  so  long 
.  laboured  in  all  the  nations  of  Christendom ;  and  Nar 
poleon,  in  return,  took  them  under  his  protection,  and, 
under  certain  modifications,  admitted  them  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  empire.  This  first  approach  to  a  re- 
union and  settlement  of  the  Jews,  impossible  under 
any  other  circumstances  but  the  rule  of  so  great  a 
conqueror  as  Napoleon,  is  very  remarkable.  The 
immediate  cause  of  it,  doubtless,  was  the  desire  of  the 
Emperor  to  secure  the  support  of  so  numerous  and 
opulent  a  body  as  the  Jews  of  Old  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  which  was  of 
great  importance  in  the  contest  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  its  result  a 
step  in  the  development  of  Christian  prophecy.  And 
thus,  from  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  the  wis- 
dom of  Providence  makes  the  wickedness  and  passions 
of  men  to  work  out  its  great  designs  for  the  govern- 
ment of  human  affairs,  did  the  French  Revolution, 
which,  nursed  in  infidelity  and  crime,  set  out  with  the 
abolition  of  Christian  worship,  and  the  open  denial  of 
God  by  a  whole  nation,  in  its  secondary  results  lead 
to  the  first  great  step  which  had  occurred  in  modem 
Europe  to  the  reassembling  of  the  Jews,  so  early  fore- 
told by  our  Saviour;  and  in  its  ultimate  efiects  is 
destined,  to  all  human  appearance,  by  the  irresistible 
strength  which  it  has  given  to  the  British  navy,  and 
the  vast  impulse  which  it  has  communicated  to  the 
Russian  army,  to  lead  to  the  wresting  of  Jerusalem 
1  jj,^^j.  .^  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  the  spread  of  the 
818.  Bign.  Christian  faith  alike  over  the  forests  of  the  New  and 
270.    '      the  deserts  of  the  Old  World.^ 
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The  two  grand  annies,  in  their  respective  positions    chap. 
on  the  Fassarge  and  the  AUe,  remained  for  nearly    ^^^^' 


four  months  after  the  sanguinary  fight  at  Eyiau  in  a    i807. 
itate  of  tranquillity,  interrupted  only  by  skirmishes  at  gieges  in 
the  outposts,  followed  by  no  material  results,  and  too  ?^**}*  ^^- 
incon^derable  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  general  tervai  of 
historian.      Both  parties  were  actively  engaged   in  °**  *^*^' 
measures  to  repair  the  wide  chasms  which  it  had  oc- 
casioned in  their  ranks,  and  preparing  for  the  coming 
struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  great  contest  for  the 
empire  of  Europe.     But  Napoleon  felt  too  strongly 
the  imminent  risk  which  he  had  run  of  total  ruin  by 
a  defeat  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  before  the  fort- 
resses in  his  rear  were  all  subdued,  to  incur  it  a 
second  time,  until  his  right  flank  was  secured  by  the 
reduction  of  the  remainder  ^f  the  powerful  chain  of 
fortresses  in  Silesia,  which  still  hoisted  the  Prussian 
colours,  and  his  left  by  the  surrender  of  the  great  for- 
tified emporium  of  Dantzic.     To  these  two  objects 
accordingly  his  attention  was  directed  during  the  ces- 
sation of  active  hostilities  in  the  front  of  the  Grand 
Army;  and  his  operations  in  these  quarters  were  not, 
only  great  in  themselves,  but  had  the  most  important  sop.  Du'm. 
effect  upon  the  future  fortunes  of  the  campaign/  JJ"*'  ®^' 

Schweidnitz  and  Neiss  were  invested  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  end  of  January ;  but  serious  operations  Fail  of 
were  not  attempted  against  the  latter  fortress,  which  ^itj^* 
was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  province,  till  the  for- 
mer was  reduced.     The  siege  of  the  former  accord- 
ingly was  carried  on  with  great  activity,  aiid  with 
such  success,  that  it  capitulated  after  a  feeble  resist- 
ance, in  the  middle  of  February.     The  reduction  of  Feb.  7. 
tbe  ci^ital  of  Silesia  was  of  the  highest  importance, 
not  merely  as  putting  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon  a 
po\?erful  fortress,  commanding  a  rich  territory,  but 
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CHAP,   giving  him  a  supply  of  extensive  stores  in  ammuni- 
^^^^'    tion  and  artillery,  which  were  forthwith  forwarded  to 


1807.    Dantzic  and  Neiss,  and  proved  of  the  utmost  service 
in  the  siege  of  hoth  these  towns.     The  resources  of 
Silesia,  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Van- 
damme,  were  turned  to  the  very  best  account  by  that 
indefatigable  and  rapacious  conunander;  heavy  re- 
quisitions for  horses,  provisions,  and  forage,  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  besides  grievous  con- 
tributions in  money,  which  were  so  considerable,  and 
levied  with  such  severity  on  that  opulent  province,  that 
iM«rten'i  bcforo  the  end  of  March  1,500,000  francs  (L.6O,O00) 
i>Mtt.  xviii.  were  regularly  transmitted  once  orweek  to  the  head- 
^^:      quarters  of  Napoleon,  and  this  plentiful  supply  con- 
399.  tinned  undiminished  till  the  end  of  the  war.* 

No  sooner  was  the  besieging  force  before  Neiss 
strengthened  by  the  artillery  and  reinforcements 
And  of  which  were  forwarded  from  Schweidnitz,  than  the 
*  **'  operations  of  the  French  for  its  reduction  were  con- 
ducted with  more  activity.  This  fortress,  originally 
situated  exclusively  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
which  bears  the  same  name,  was  extended  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great  to  the  left  bank,  where  the  principal 
arsenals  and  military  establishments  were  placed. 
The  works  surrounding  the  whole  were  extensive, 
though  in  some  places  not  entirely  armed  or  clothed 
with  masonry ;  but  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men, 
great  part  of  which  occupied  an  intrenched  camp 
without  the  fortress,  promised  to  present  a  formidable 
resistance.  Finding,  however,  that  the  trenches  had 
been  opened,  and  that  the  place  was  hard  pressed,  an 
April  sa  attempt  to  relieve  it  was  made  by  General  Kleist  with 
four  thousand  men,  drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Glatz. 
Their  efforts,  which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
20th,  were  combined  with  a  vigorous  sortie  from  the 
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walls  of  the  place ;  but  though  the  attack  at  first  was    chap. 


XLVI. 


attended  with  some  success,  it  was  finally  defeated  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Jerome  Buonaparte  with  a    1807. 
jwwerfiil  reinforcement,  who  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  projected  operation,  and  arrived  in  time  to  ren- 
der it  totally  abortive.     The  defeated  troops  took  re- 
fuge in  Glatz,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  seven  hundred 
men.     Immediately  after,  the  bombardment  was  re- 
sumed with  fresh  vigour,  the  town  was  repeatedly  set 
on  fire  in  many  different  places ;  the  outwork  of  the 
Blockhausen  was  carried  by  assault ;  already  the  ram- 
part was  beginning  to  be  shaken  by  the  breaching 
latteries ;  and  the  explosion  of  one  of  their  magazines  Jane  i. 
q>read  consternation  through  the  garrison,  when  the 
governor  offered  to  capitulate  on  the  same  conditions 
as  the  other  fortresses  of  Prussia.     This  offer  was 
agreed  to ;  and  on  the  16th  June,  this  great  strong- 
hold, with  three  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
200,000  pounds  of  powder,  a  garrison  still  above  five  i  !>„„ 
thousand  strong,  but  entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  fT^^^  ^^* 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  .^  u.  £^. 

Glatz  alone  remained  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
the  province,  and  it  did  not  long  survive  its  mifortu-  And  of 
nate  compeers.  Prince  Jerome  commanded  the  at- 
tacking force,  and  though  the  garrison  was  numerous,  June  14. 
it  was  so  much  discouraged  by  the  bad  success  of  the 
besieged  in  all  the  other  fortresses  of  the  province, 
tbat  it  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  intrenched 
camp  which  communicated  with  the  town  having  been 
attacked  and  carried,  this  last  bulwark  of  Silesia  ca- 
pitulated on  the  14th  June,  the  very  day  when  the 
battle  of  Friedland  was  fought.  Thus  were  all  the 
strongholds  of  this  province,  so  long  the  bulwark  of 
Prussia,  reduced,  by  a  force  hardly  equal  to  the  united 
strength  of  their  garrisons,  and  Yandamme,  with  a 
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CHAP,  corps  uot  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  mei 

XLVI  . 

'  the  glory  of  wresting  from  the  enemy  six  fir 


1807.    fortresses,  containing  above  twelve  hundred  pic 

cannon.      The  defence  which  they  made  did 

credit  to  the  Prussian  arms,  as  not  one  of  thei 

1  num.      resolution  enough  to  stand  an  assault,  and  alm< 

lOG.  jom.  lowered  their  colours  while  the  rampart  was  sti 

"  ^-      breached.^ 

The  siege  of  Dantzic  was  an  operation  of  mo 
Siege  of     ficulty,  and  of  much  more  immediate  influence 

D^crip-  '^®  ^^^  ^^  *^®  campaign.  Napoleon  felt  the  imr 
tiouof  danger  which  he  would  have  run  if  Bennin 
army,  during  the  irruption  which  preceded  the 
of  Eylau,  had  succeeded  in  throwing  a  powerful 
forcement  into  that  fortress;  thirty  thousand 
resting  on  its  formidable  ramparts,  and  amplj 
plied  with  every  necessary  from  the  sea,  would 
paralyzed  all  the  movements  of  the  Grand  J 
This  important  city,  formerly  one  of  the  most  flo 
ing  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  had  fallen  to  the 
Prussia  on  occasion  of  the  last  partition  of  Pols 
1794  j  and  though  it  had  much  declined  in  wealt 
population  since  the  disastrous  era  when  it  lost  i 
dependence,  yet  it  was  still  a  place  of  great  impoi 
and  strength.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tula  gave  it  a  monopoly  of  all  the  conmierce  of  Pc 
it  served  as  the  great  emporium  of  the  noble  ^ 
crops,  which,  in  every  age,  have  constituted  a 
exclusively  the  wealth  of  that  kindgom,  and  imp< 
in  return,  the  wines,  fruits,  dress,  and  other  hn 
which  contributed  to  the  splendour  of  its  hai 
nobles,  and  the  rude  garments  which  clothed  the 
of  its  unhappy  cultivators.  The  river  Mottaw, 
butary  stream  to  the  Vistula,  traverses  the  whol 
tent  of  the  city,  and  serves  as  a  canal  for  the  t 
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port  of  its  bulk  in  merchandise,  while  its  waters  fill    chap. 
the  wet  ditches^  and  contribute  much  to  the  strength ^ 


rf  the  place.    Previous  to  the  war  the  fortifications    i807. 
had  been  much   neglected^  as  its  remote  situation 
seemed  to  a£Pord  little  likelihood  of  its  being  destined 
to  undergo  a  siege ;  biit  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  Ge- 
neral Manstein,  the  governor,  had  laboured  indefati- 
gably  to  put  the  works  in  a  good  posture  of  defence ; 
and  such  had  been  the  success  of  his  efibrts,  that  they 
were  in  March  all  armed  and  in  a  condition  to  under- 
go a  siege.     It  was  surrounded  in  all  places  by  a 
lampart,  wet  ditch,  and  strong  palisades,  in  most  by 
{(ffmidable  outworks ;  the  fort  of  Weischelmunde,  in 
its  vicinity,  commanding  the  opening  of  the  Vistula 
into  the  sea,  required  a  separate  siege  for  itself,  and 
Tas  connected  with  the  town,  from  which  it  was  dis- 
tant four  miles,  by  a  chain  of  fortified  posts.     But  the 
principal  defence  of  the  place  consisted  in  the  marshy 
oatare  of  the  ground  in  its  vicinity,  which  could  be 
traversed  only  on  a  few  dykes  or  chauss^es ;  and  the 
power  which  the  besieged  had,  by  the  command  of 
die  sluices  of  the  Vistula,  the  waters  of  which,  from 
their  communication  with  the  Baltic,  where  there  are 
scarce  any  tides,  are  almost  always  at  the  same  level, 
of  inundating  the  country  for  several  miles  in  breadth 
ronnd  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  walls. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  twelve  thousand  Prussians  ^ 
and  five  thousand  Russians,  under  the  conunand  of  xviii.  124, 
Field-Marshal  Kalkreuth,  a  veteran  whose  intrepid  J^®\\f/' 
character  formed  a  sufficient  soiarantee  for  a  sallant^®^-  ^^t^- 

J-  1  °  ®  Reg.  1807, 

aetence.*  -  23. 

To  form  the  besieging  force.  Napoleon  had  drawn 
together  a  large  body  of  Italians,  Saxons,  Hessians,  Fint  ope- 
troops  of  Baden,  with  a  division  of  Polish  levies,  and  ^e  weg- 
two  divisions  of  French,  in  all  twenty-seven  thousand  ^°«  ^*^"^' 
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CHAP.   men.     The  most  inefficient  part  of  this  motley  group 
^^^^'    was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Colberg  and  Gran- 


1807.  dentz ;  and  the  flower  of  the  troops,  consisting  of  the 
French  divisions,  a  Saxon  brigade,  and  the  Baden  and 
Polish  hussars,  amounting  to  ab6ut  twenty  thousand 
men,  was  destined  to  the  more  arduous  undertaking 
of  the  siege  of  Dautzic.  The  artillery  was  commanded 
by  the  gallant  General  Lariboissiere,  the  engineen 
were  under  the  able  directions  of  General  Cha^sseloup; 
Marshal  Lannes,  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guardi^ 
formerly  under  Oudinot,  who  was  confined  by  sick- 
»jom.iL    ness,  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army  the 

396  307 

num.  xviiL  covering  force ;  and  he  was  in  communication  with 
Am.  R^.  Massena,  who  had  superseded  Savary  in  the  command 
1807, 23.  of  the  corps  which  had  combated  at  Ostrolenka,^  and 
was  reinforced  by  the  warlike  Bavarian  grenadiers 
of  Wrede.  Thus,  while  twenty  thousand  men  were 
assembled  for  the  siege,  thirty  thousand,  under  the 
most  experienced  marshals  of  France,  were  stationed 
so  as  to  protect  the  operations  against  any  incursions 
of  the  enemy. 

So  early  as  the  middle  of  February,  the  advanced 
Capture  of  posts  of  the  bcsiegers  had  begun  to  invest  the  place,   j 
Nehnmg.    ^i^d,  ou  the  22d  of  that  month,  a  sanguinary  conflict   j 
ensued  between  the  Polish  hussars,  who  composed   \ 
their  vanguard,  and  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  Pms- 
sians,  at  Dirschau,  which  terminated,  after  a  severe 
loss  on  both  sides,  in  the  retreat  of  the  latter  under 
the  cannon  of  the  ramparts.     After  this  check.  Ge- 
neral Manstein  no  longer  endeavoured  to  maintain 
himself  on  the  outside  of  the  walls ;  and  as  the  French 
troops  successively  came  up,  the  investment  of  the 
fortress  was  completed.     The  first  serious  conflict 
took  place  on  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Nehrung, 
Mardi  18.  the  well-kuown  tongue  of  land  which  separates  the 
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kters  of  the  salt  lake,  called  the  Frische-haff,  and   chap. 
B  Vistula  from  the  Baltic  Sea.     It  is  twelve  leagues    ^^^^' 


length,  hut  seldom  more  than  a  mile  or  two  in  1307. 
eadth,  composed  of  sand-hills  thrown  up  hy  the 
eating  of  the  river  with  the  ocean,  in  one  part  of 
bich  the  waves  have  broken  in  and  overflowed  the 
▼el  space  in  its  rear,  which  now  forms  the  Frische- 
iflF;  and  as  it  communicates  with  ^Dantzic,  which 
ands  at  its  eastern  extremity,  the  approaches  to  the 
nm  on  that  side  could  not  be  effected  until  it  was 
leared  of  the  enemy.  Sensible  of  its  value,  the 
esieged  had  spared  no  pains  to  strengthen  themselves 
Qthis  important  neck  of  land,  and  the  besiegers  were 
qaally  resolute  to  dislodge  them  from  it,  and  there- 
ij  complete  the  investment  of  the  fortress.  Early 
I  the  morning  of  the  20th  March,  a  French  detach- 
lent  crossed  the  Frische-haff  in  boats,  and  surprised 
^Prussian  posts  on  the  opposite  shore ;  fresh  troops 
ere  ferried  over  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  be-  March  20. 
egers,  before  evening,  established  themselves  in  such 
lice  in  the  island,  that,  though  Kalkreuth  dispatched 
body  of  four  thousand  men  out  of  the  place  to  re- 
force  his  posts  in  that  quarter,  they  were  unable 
•  dislodge  the  enemy,  who  not  only  kept  their 
xmnd,  but  progressively  advancing  two  days  after-  March  22. 
irds,  entirely  cleared  the  peninsula  of  the  Prussians, 
id  completed  the  investment  of  the  town  on  that 
de.  By  this  success  the  communication  of  Dantzic 
iih  the  land  was  entirely  cut  off ;  but  the  besieged, 
J  means  of  the  Island  of  Holm  and  Fort  of  Weisch- 
Imonde,  with  the  intrenched  camp  of  Neufahrwas-i  Dum. 
BT,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Vistula  fTJ^i?^' 
aU>  the  Baltic,  had  still  the  means  of  deriving  sue-  vi.  284, 

.  285      Wll- 

lour  from  the  sea-side.^  wn  *  120. 
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CHAP.       After  full  deliberation  among  the  French  eng 
^^^^'    it  was  determined  to  commence  the  siege  by  an 


of  the 
liege. 


1807.    ^^  *^®  ^^^*  ^^  Hagelsberg,  which  stands  on  a 

Progress    Hcnce  without  the  rampart  on  the  western  side 

town,  which  was  the  only  one  entirely  free  fr< 

undations.    The  first  parallel  having  been  com 

a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  works  in  that  ^ 

April  2.     on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  April,  though  at  tj 

April  16.    tance  of  eight  hundred  toises.     A  fortnight  aft 

second  parallel  was  also  finished,  notwithst 

several  vigorous  sorties  from  the  garrison  ; — a 

the  23d,  amidst  snow  and  sleet,  the  batteriei 

all  armed  and  ready  to  play  on  the  ramparts 

April  23.    distance  only  of  sixty  toises.     On  the  following 

a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  from  fifty-six 

of  heavy  cannon  and  twelve  mortars,  whid 

withstanding  the  utmost  efforts  on  the  part 

garrison,  soon  acquired  a  marked  superiorit; 

the  batteries  of  the  besieged.     For  a  week  to 

this  cannonade  continued  without  intermissioi 

and  day ;  a  brave  sortie  was  unable  to  aiTCst  i 

April  26.    than  a  few  hours ;  but  although  the  city  was  a 

on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the  artillery  < 

ramparts  in  part  dismounted,  yet,  as  the  e: 

works  were  faced  with  earth,  not  masonry,  litt 

gress  was  made  in  injuring  them,  and  no  prac 

Maj  2.      breach  had  been  as  yet  efi*ected.     Finding  then 

foiled  in  this  species  of  attack,  the  French  en^ 

had  recourse  to  the  more  certain,  but  tedious  e 

of  approach  by  sap ;  the  besieged  countermine 

indefatigable  perseverance,  but  notwithstandinj 

utmost  effbrts,  the  mines  of  the  French  were  j 

to  within  eighteen  yards  of  the  salient  angle 

May  5.      outcrmost  works  of  Hagelsberg.     At  the  sam 

May  6.      a  Separate  expedition  against  the  Island  of 
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which  formed  the  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula    chap. 
of  Nehmng,  from  whence  it  wajs  separated  only  by    ^^^^' 


Cfne  of  the  arms  of  the  Vistula,  proved  successful ;    iqq^^ 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men  with , 
fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  was  made  prisoners,  andzviii.  i4c, 
the  city  by  that  means  deprived  of  all  the  succour^,  286, 
▼hich  it  had  hitherto  obtained  by  the  mouths  of  that  2^^- ,  JJ^*^' 

J  8on,  129, 

nver.  *  i3o. 

Invested  now  on  all  sides,  with  its  garrison  weak- 
caied  by  the  casualties  of  the  siege,  and  the  enemy's  Attempt  of 
mines  ready  to  blow  its  outworks  on  the  side  assailed  to  rai«e  the 
into  the  air,  Dantzic  could  not  be  expected  to  hold  "^*f®- 
oat  for  any  length  of  time.     Not  deeming  himself  in 
nfficient  strength  to  attempt  the  raising  of  the  siege 
by  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's  cantonments  on 
the  Passarge,  Benningsen,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  had  resolved  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  the  fortress  by  a  combined  attack  by  land 
and  sea  from  the  peninsula  of  Nehrung  and  the 
DKmths  of  the  Vistula.     The  preparations  made  with  liaj  7. 
diis  view  were  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  and  had 
tellnigh  been  crowned  with  success.     General  Ka- 
menskoi,  with  five  thousand  men,  was  embarked  at 
KUau,  under  convoy  of  a  Swedish  and  English  man- 
tf-war,  and  landed  at  Neufahrwasser,  the  fortified 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  distant  four  miles 
from  Dantzic  j  while  two  thousand  Prussians  were 

*  A  remarkable  incident  occurred  on  this  occasion,  highly  character- 
kic  of  the  heroic  spirit  with  which  both  parties  were  animated.  A 
cbstenr  of  the  12  th  regiment  of  French  light  infantry^  named  Fortunas, 
ttiDiported  by  the  ardour  of  the  attack,  fell^  in  the  dark,  into  the  midst 
of  a  Roseiaii  detachment,  and  in  a  few  minutes  that  detachment  itself 
was  surprised  by  the  company  to  which  the  French  soldier  belonged. 
Tlw  Bossian  officers  exclaimed,  ''  Do  not  fire,  we  are  French !"  and 
tkrettened  the  chasseur  with  instant  death  if  he  betrayed  them.  ''  Fire 
instantly,^  exclaimed  the  brave  Fortunas,  ''  they  are  Bussians !''  and 
fell  pierced  by  the  balls  of  his  comrades. — ^Dumas,  xyiii.  169. 
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CHAP,   to  co-operate  in  the  attack,  by  advancing  along  Ui 
^^^'*    peninsula  of  Nehrung,  and  the  Grand  Army  was  1 


1807.    ^^  disquieted  and  hindered  from  sending  succours  b 

a  feigned  attack  on  Marshal  Ney^s  corps ;  and  at  tb 

same  time  General  Tutschikoff^  who  had  succeede 

Essen  in  the  command  of  the  troops  on  the  Nam 

and  the  Bug,  was  to  engage  the  attention  of  Massena^ 

Mqr  u.     corps  in  that  quarter.     All  these  operations  tod 

place,  and  but  for  an  accidental  circumstance,  woold 

to  all  appearance,  have  proTcd  successful ;  the  pn 

posed  feints  were  made  with  the  desired  effects  <N 

the  side  of  Guttstadt  and  the  Narew ;  but  unforta 

nately  the  delay  of  the  Swedish  man-of-war,  whid 

had  twelve  hundred  men  on  board,  rendered  it  in 

possible  for  Kamenskoi  to  commence  his  attack  be 

fore  the   15th  inst.     In  the  meanwhile  Napoleo 

who  had  received  intelligence  of  what  was  in  prepi 

ration,,  and  was  fully  aware  of  the  imminent  dange 

» WiiBon,    to  which  Lefebvre  was  exposed,  had  time  to  draw  i 

Dum.  xvm.l3»rge  body  of  troops  from  Lannes^  covering  corps  h 

173, 180.    tjjg  bridge  of  Marienswerder  to  the  scene  of  danger. 

This  great  reinforcement,  comprising  among  othe 

Which       troops  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  under  Oudinol 

proves       turned  the  scale,  which  at  that  period  quivered  0 

ftd.  the  beam.     Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  El 

menskoi  marched  out  of  the  trenches  of  Neufahi 

wasser,  and,  after  defiling  over  the  bridge  of  th 

Vistula  into  the  peninsula  of  Nehrung,  advance 

with  the  utmost  intrepidity  to  the  attack  of  the  strMi 

fortifications  which  the  enemy  had  erected  to  bl 

their  advance  among  the  hills  and  copsewoods  of  thf 

sandy  peninsula.     Their  first  onset  was  irresistibb 

The  intrenchments  were  carried  in  the  most  gallai 

style,  and  all  their  cannon  taken :  success  appeare 

certain,  a^  the  defeated  Saxons  and  Poles  were  flyin 
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in  great  disorder  out  of  the  woods  into  the  sandy   ghIp. 
hills  which  lay  between  them  and  the  town  of  Pant-   ^^^^' 


M,  when  ihe  victors  were  suddenly  assailed  in  flank,    u^, 
ihen  disordered  by  success,  by  Marshal  Lannes,  at 
Ae  head  of  Oudinot^s  formidable  grenadiers  of  the 
Guard.     Unable  to  resist  so  vehement  an  onset,  the 
tnfisians  were  in  their  turn  driven  back,  and  lost  the 
intrenchments ;  but  rallying  again  with  admirable 
&cipline,  they  renewed  the  assault  and  regained 
ilie  works;  again  they  were  expelled  with  great 
jiaaghter ;  a  third  time,  stimulated  by  desperation, 
ttey  returned  to  the  charge,  and  routed  the  French 
grenadiers  with  such  vigour,  that  Oudinot  had  a  horse 
Aot  under  him,  and  fell  upon  Marshal  Lannes,  and 
kth  these  valiant  chiefs  thereafter  combated  on  foot 
m  the  midst  of  their  faithful  grenadiers.     But  fresh 
ninforcements  from  the  left  bank  were  every  moment 
;  meived  by  the  enemy :  Kalkreuth,  confining  himself 
;  to  a  heavy  cannonade,  had  made  no  sortie  to  aid  this 
gUknt  effort  to  cut  through  the  lines ;  and  to  com- 
I  plete  Kamenskoi^s  misfortune,  he  received  intelli- 
gence, during  the  action,  that  the  Prussian  corps  of 
,  tro  thousand  men,  which  was  advancing  along  the 
Kehnmg  to  co-operate  in  the  attack,  had  been  as- 
ailed  by  superior  forces  at  Karlsberg,  and  routed 
fiih  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of 
ttnnon.     Finding  the  undertaking,  in  these  circum- 
llances,  hopeless,  the  brave  Russian,  at  eight  at  night, 
cidered  his  heroic  troops  to  retire,  and  they  regained 
the  shelter  of  the  cannon  of  Weischelmunde  without 
bring  pursued,  but  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  seven-^  wauon 
teen  hundred  soldiens;  while  the  French  had  to  la-i.')i,  isa.' 
Bent  nearly  as  great  a  number  of  brave  men  who  28fr287. 
had  faUen  in  this  desperate  conflict.^  l^iw.^ 

No  other  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  Allies  for 
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CHAP,    the  relief  of  Dantzic.     The  besieged  had  provisions 
^^^'    enough,  but  it  was  well  known  that  their  ammuni- 


1807.    ^^^^  ^^^  almost  exhausted,  and  that,  without  a  speedj 
Growing    supplj  of  that  indispensable  article,  the  place  mart 
of  the  bet*  ©rc  loug  capitulatc.     An  English  brig  of  twenty-two 
f^f^'th*^  guns,  under  Captain  Strachey,  with  one  hundred  and 
place.        fifty  barrels  of  powder  on  board,  made  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  force  its  way  up  the  river,  though  the  Via- 
tula  is  a  rapid  stream,  not  more  in  general  than  sixty 
yards  broad,  and  the  passage  was  both  defended  bj 
numerous  batteries  and  a  boom  thrown  across  the. 
channel ;  but  a  cannon  shot  having  struck  the  rudder, 
and  the  rigging  being  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  French  fire,  she  was  forced  to  surrender. 
Meanwhile  the  operations  against  the  Hagelsbeig 
were  continued  without  intermission  :  the  springing 
of  several  mines,  though  not  attended  with  all  the 
Umj  90.     ruin  which  was  expected  by  the  besiegers,  had  the 
effect  of  ruining  and  laying  open  the  outworks,  and 
preparations  were   already   made   for   blowing  the 
counterscarp  into  the  ditch.     In  vain  a  sortie  from 
the  ramparts  was  made,  and  at  first  attended  with 
some  success,  to  destroy  these  threatening  advanced 
works  of  the  enemy ;  the  besieged  were  at  length 
M*y2i.     driven  back,  and  on  the  next  day  the  arrival  of 
Marshal  Mortier  with  a  large  part  of  his  corps  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stralsund  and  Colberg,  nearly 
doubled  the  effective  strength  of  the  enemy.     Kalk- 
reuth,  however,  was  still  unsubdued,  and  the  most 
vigorous  preparations  had  been  made  on  the  breaches 
of  the  ramparts  to  repel  the  assault  which  was  hourly 
expected,  when  a  summons  from  Lefebvre  offered 
him  honourable  terms  of  capitulation.     The  situa- 
tion of  the  brave  veteran  left  him  no  alternative; 
though  his  strength  was  unsubdued,  his  ammunition 
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was  exhausted,  and  nothing  remained  but  submission,    chap. 
The  terms  of  capitulation  were  without  difficulty  ar- 


I 


ranged;  the  garrison  was  permitted  to  retire  with    1807. 

their  arms  and  the  honours  of  war,  on  condition  of  May  24. 

not  serving  against  France  or  its  allies  for  a  year,  or 

till  regularly  exchanged ;  and  on  the  27th  this  great  May  27. 

fortress,  containing  nine  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 

bat  hardly  any  ammunition,  was  taken  possession  of 

by  the  French  troops.     The  garrison,  now  reduced 

to  nine  thousand  men,  was  marched  through  the  1  ^^^^ 

peninsida  of  Nehrung  to  Konigsberg :  Kamenskoi,*^^-^®^* 

unable  to  render  any  assistance,  set  sail  from  Fort  vi.  287, 

Weischelmunde  with  his  own  division,  and  its  ori- 1^*135  ' 

ginal  garrison  and  a  few  invalids  only  remained  on  Marten's 

the  26th  to  open  its  gates  to  the  enemy .^  420. 

While  this  desperate  struggle  was  going  on  round 
Dantzic,  the  Russians  were  making  the  utmost  efforts  Reinforot- 
to  reinforce  their  principal  army  ;  but  the  time  which  ™2"^  „, 
tkcy  had  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  up  from  its  im-  "^®**.  ^  *^* 
tmiBe  extent  the  distant  resources  of  their  empire,  and  amy.   lu 
Aoogh  men  were  in  abundance  in  the  nearer  provinces,  iSi^- 
hotii  money  and  arms  were  wanting  to  equip  them  for  *^®°*- 
tiie  field.     In  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April, 
bwever,  reinforcements  to  a  considerable  amount  ar- 
rived on  the  AUe,  among  which,  were  chiefly  to  be 
noticed  the  superb  corps  of  the  Guards  under  the  Grand 
Doke  Constantine,  consisting  of  thirty  battalions  and 
thirty-four  squadrons,  full  twenty  thousand  men,  the 
flower  of  the  Imperial  army.     A  powerful  reserve, 
drawn  from  the  depots  in  the  interior  of  the  empire, 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  was  also  advancing  under 
Prince  Labanoff ;  but  it  was  so  far  in  the  rear  that  it 
could  not  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action  before  the  end 
of  June,  and  was  therefore  not  to.  be  relied  on  for  the 
early  operations  of  the  campaign.     The  whole  army 
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CHAP,   which  Benningsen  had  at  his  command,  on  the  resumiH 
^^^^*    tion  of  hostilities,  was  only  one  hundred  and  twentj 


1807.  thousand  men,  including  in  that  force  the  detached 
corps  of  sixteen  thousand  Prussians  and  Russians  in 
front  of  Konigsberg  under  Lestocq,  and  the  left  wing  oa 
the  Narew  under  Tolstoy,  which  was  fifteen  thousand 
strong ;  so  that  the  force  to  be  trusted  to  for  the  im- 
mediate shock  on  the  AUe  or  the  Passarge  was  scaroa- 
x^r*App.  ly  ninety  thousand.  These  were,  however,  all  veto- 
Table,  i^  j^^g  inurcd  to  war,  and  animated  in  the  highest  dd- 

ana  p.  220,  i       ,     i         i     .  -nisi 

S21.   Jom.  gree  both  by  their  recent  success  at  Eylau,  and  toe 
wilfon,     presence  of  their  beloved  Emperor,  who,  since  the  end 
136, 136.   q{  March,  had  been  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army.* 
By  incredible  exertions  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in 
strength    assembling  a  much  greater  force.     Notwithstandiiig 
Sono?^    *^^  immense  losses  of  his  bloody  winter  campaign  in 
FreDGk      Poland,  such  had  been  the  vigour  of  his  measures  for  : 
recruiting  his  army,  and  such  the  efficacy  of  the  coo-  - 
tinned  influence  of  terror,  coercion,  military  ardour,  [ 
and  patriotic  spirit,  which  he  had  contrived  to  bring   ; 
to  bear  upon  the  warlike  population  of  France,  Gef- 
many,  and  Poland,  that  a  greater  host  than  had  ever  | 
yet  been  witnessed  together  in  modem  Europe  were  . 


anny, 


*  The  Bnssian  army,  when  the  campaign  opened,  was  as  follows  :— 
Centre  under  Benningsen  on  the  Alle,  at  Arensdorf,  Neohoff, 

Bergfried,  and  Beyem, 88^ 

Bight  wing  under  Lestocq,  near  Konigsberg  and  at  Pillaw,    .        18/M 
Left  wing  on  the  Narew  under  Tolstoy,  ....        15^ 

—See  DuM.  zviiL  220,  221,  and  Wils.  IZd.  1S1,8M 

The  militia,  which  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  Bussians  led  themti 
raise,  were  unaUe  to  march  from  want  of  arms  and  ammunition,  whick 
the  iU-timed  parsimony  of  England  withheld.  One  hundred  and  sis^ 
thousand  muskets,  sent  out  in  haste  by  the  British  Qovemment  after  tbs 
change  of  Ministry,  arriyed  at  Konigsberg  in  the  end  of  June,  after  Uis 
contest  had  been  terminated  on  the  field  of  Friedland ;  and  esci^ied  ssif- 
ure  by  the  French  only  by  not  being  landed.— Hard.  It.  417. 
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embled  round  his  eagles.  Exclusive  of  the 
observation  on  the  Elbe,  and  the  garrisons 
2kading  corps  in  his  rear,  no  less  than  a  hun- 
1  fifty  thousand  infantry,  and  thirty-five  thou- 
rse,  were  ready  for  immediate  action  on  the 
9  and  the  Narew.  Nor  was  it  merely  from 
nal  strength  that  this  immense  force  was  for- 
;  its  discipline  and  equipment  had  attained 
J  highest  perfection.  The  requisitions  en- 
j  the  terrors  of  military  execution,  had  wrench- 
f  Germany  all  the  supplies  of  which  it  stood 
;  the  cavalry  were  remounted,  the  artillery 
\  and  carriages  repaired  and  in  the  best  condi- 
le  reserve  parks  and  pontoon  trains  fully  sup- 
he  return  of  spring  had  restored  numbers  of 
rans  to  their  ranks,  the  never-failing  conscrip- 
ed  up  the  chasms  produced  by  Fultusk  and 
while  the  rteent  successes  in  Silesia  and  at 
had  revived  in  the  warlike  multitude  that 
ce  in  themselves  and  in  their  renowned  leader 
le  disasters  of  the  winter  campaign  had  much 
1,  but  which  has  ever  been  found,  even  more 
mbers  or  skill,  to  contribute  to  military  suc- 
Vast  as  the  resources  of  Russia  undoubtedly 

imposition  and  distribution  of  this  force,  previous  to  the  re- 
i  hostilitiesi  was  as  f oUows : — 


CHAP. 
XLVI. 

1807. 


Infantry. 

CftTBlry. 

Stationed  at 

1,  Bemadotte, 

23,547 

3.744 

Braunsberg  and  Spandau. 

Sonlty 

30,199 

U66 

Lubstadt  and  Alkin. 

r^. 

15,883 

1,117 

Guttstadt  and  the  right 
of  the  Paisaxge. 

oiisti 

28,445 

1,125 

Osterode  and  Allenstein. 

ioaid,  Bessieresj 

,    7,319 

1,808 

Finkenstein. 

wnJOj,  Murat, 

21,428 

Passaxge  and  Lower  Vis- 
tula. 

tps|yLannes, 

15,090 

250 

Manenberg. 

ipi^Mortier, 

14,000 

1,000 

Lower  Vistula. 

rpsy  Massena, 

17,580 
152.003 

2,004 

Narew. 

34,442 

Exclusive 
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CHAP,    are  when  time  has  been  afforded  to  collect  into  one 
^^^^'    focus  its  unwieldy  strength,  it  was  now  fairly  over- 


1807.  naatched  by  the  banded  strength  of  western  Europe 
^  Dam.  on  its  owu  frontier ;  and  though  the  Czar  might  po8- 
221.  Will  sibly  have  combated  on  equal  terms  with  Napoleon 
7om  \t^  ^^  ^^^  Wolga  or  the  Dneister,  he  was  inadequate  to 
401.  Bign.the  encounter  on  the  AUe  or  the  Narew. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  head- 
Defensive  quarters  of  his  army  on  the  28th  March,  and  resided 
^^rL-  since  that  time  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Bartin- 
^*^'  stein,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  cantonments  of  the 
soldiers.  There  they  had,  for  two  months,  carried 
on  a  sort  of  negotiation  with  the  French  Emperor  by 
means  of  confidential  agents ;  but  this  shadow  of  pap 
cific  overtures,  which  were  only  intended  on  either 
side  to  give  time  and  propitiate  Austria,  by  seeming 
to  listen  to  her  offers  of  mediation,  was  abandoned  in 
the  middle  of  May,  and  both  paities  prepared  to  de- 
termine the  contest  by  the  sword.  To  compensate  for 
his  inferiority  of  force,  and  provide  a  point  of  sup- 
port for  his  troops,  even  in  the  first  line,  Benningsoi 
had,  with  great  care,  constructed  a  formidable  in- 
trenched camp,  composed  of  six  great  works  regularly 
fortified,  and  sixteen  lunettes  or  armed  ravehns, 
astride  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  Alle.  Thi- 
ther he  proposed  to  retire,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy 
bringing  an  overwhelming  force  to  bear  upon  his 
columns ;  but  he  did  not  conceive  himself  sufficiently 
strong  until  the  reinforcements  under  Prince  Labi^ 
noff  arrived,  to  commence  any  serious  offensive  move- 

Ezclanye  of  officers,  which  made  the  force  at  least  156,000  infantiy  and 
35,000  cayalrj.  The  corps  of  Lefebvre,  after  the  capture  of  Dantsic,  was 
melted  down  and  divided  between  those  of  Lannes  and  Mortier  and  tha 
garrison  of  the  place ;  the  second  corps  was  in  Dalmatia,  under  Biarmont ; 
the  ninth  in  Silesia,  under  Vandamme.  Augereau*s  corps  was  divided 
among  the  other  corps  after  its  terrific  losses  in  the  battle  of  Eylao.— 
Dux.  XTiii.  222-223 ;  Pi^9  JutU  No.  d,  and  Jox.  ii.  403. 
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ment  against  the  French  arfny,  and  in  consequence   chap. 

allowed  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  as  already  mentioned, 

to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  without  any  other    1807. 
demonstrationfor  its  rehef  than  the  cannonade  against 
Ney^s  corps,  intended  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Ka- 
menskoi's  attack.     The  army,  though  so  much  in- 
ferior in  numerical  strength  to  the  French,  was  ani- 
mated \nih  the  best  spirit,  and  the  great  magazines 
vid  harbour  of  Konigsberg  supplied  it  with  every 
necessary ;  although  the  situation  of  that  city,  with- 
out fortifications,  and  with  its  back  to  the  gulf  of  the '  jom.  u. 
Carish6,  from  whence  retreat  was  impossible,  render-  ^^ui^* 
ed  it  a  situation  extremely  ill-adapted,  as  the  event  i^>  i^^. 

1      n  1  l*-!'  •  t  111  '^^^'  XVlli« 

I    proved,  for  the  stores  on  which  its  operations  depended/  211, 217. 
After  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  and  when  the  French 
vmy  was  reinforced  by  full  thirty  thousand  men  from  Detigns  of 
the  covering  and  besieging  force,   Benningsen  was  ^1,^.  on 
Kdoced,  by  the  exposed  situation  of  Marshal  Ney's  ^®y'* 
wrpB  at  Guttstadt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passarge, 
midway  between  the  two  armies,  to  hazard  an  attack 
on  that  insulated  body.     He  had  been  stationed  there 
by  Napoleon  expressly  in  order  to  serve  as  a  bait  to 
draw  the  Russian  generals  into  that  perilous  encoun- 
ter; and  the  event  proved  with  perfect  success.    Early 
in  June  all  the  corps  of  their  army  were  put  in  motion,  Jan«  4. 
in  order  to  envelope  the  French  Marshal.     For  this 
purpose,  he  proposed  to  make  a  feint  of  forcing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Passarge,  at  the  two  points  of  Spandau 
and  Lomitten,  and  at  the  same  time  assail  Ney  in  his 
advanced  position  at  Guttstadt,  in  front  and  both 
flanks.     If,  by  these  means,  the  corps  which  he  com- 
manded could  be  destroyed,  it  was  intended  on  the 
following  day  to  renew  tJbe  attack  on  the  bridges  in 
good  earnest,  and  fall  with  the  whole  centre  of  the 
Briuwaan  army  on  the  corps  of  Soult,  cantoned  behind 


I 
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CHAP,  the  Passar&[e,  and  at  silch  a  distance  from  tb) 

XLVI  ° 

'  Davoust,  as  to  afford  some  ground  for  hope  that  i 


1807.    niight  be  seriously  injured  before  the  remainder  o 

French  troops  could  advance  to  its  relief.     SI 

this  daring  attack  fail,  it  was  always  in  their  p 

to  retire  to  the  fortified  central  position  of  Heilsl 

2  jom  ii    ^^^  there  endeavour  to  arrest  the  enemy,  as  ] 

403.  wii-  had  done  with  Moreau  at  Ulm,  till  the  great  reinfi 

B^  zYUi.  ments,  under  Labanoff,  should  enable  them  to  rec 

^^'         the  offensive.^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  June^  the  w 

Feigned     Russiau  army  was  put  in  motion  for  the  executio 

thebrid^  *^^^  well-conceived  enterprise.     The  feigned  atu 

of  the  Pte-  intended  to  distract  the  enemy^s  attention  on  the 

MTiItt^k  fortified  bridges  of  Spandau  and  Lomitten,  took  [ 

on  Marshal  ^^  jj^^  prescribed  time,  and  perfectly  answered  the 

Jnne  5.     ject  in  vicw.     The  Prussians  at  the  former  point, 

the  Russians  at  the  latter,  pressed  the  enemy  m 

verely  and  with  forces  so  considerable,  that  they 

posed  the  forcing  of  the  bridges  was  really  inten 

and  in  consequence,  when  they  drew  off  in  the  e 

ing  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  killed  and  woi 

ed,  from  each  of  these  places,  represented  their 

treat  as  evidence  of  a  repulse.     Bemadotte,  who  c 

manded  at  Spandau,  and  had  collected  his  w 

corps  to  defend  that  important  passage,  was  wour 

by  a  musket-ball  on  the  head,  during  the  heat  of 

action,  and  replaced  in  conmiand  by  General  Dup 

Meanwhile  the  real  attack  was  directed  against  N 

corps  in  its  advanced  position  at  Guttstadt,  full  b< 

1  Danu      miles  to  the  right  of  the  Passarge,  and  so  comple 

giu.  230,  [^  tjiQ  midst  of  the  Russian  army,  now  that  their 

u.  403,      vanced  colunms  were  assailing  the  bridges  over 

■on,'  136.    river,  that  its  capture  appeared  inevitable.^    In  efl 

the  Marshal  was  taken  so  completely  by  surprise^  1 
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if  Benninirseii  had  pressed  the  retiring  columns  with    chap. 

•  •  •  XLYI 

any  thing  like  the  vigour  which  Napoleon  would  have '^ 

exerted  on  a  similar  occasion,  they  must  inevitably    1807. 
have  been  destroyed. 

But,  unfortunately,  orders  had  been  issued  for  the 
different  corps  to  delay  the  onset  till  they  were  in  a  l^^^^ 
condition  to  render  assistance  to  each  other ;  and  as  *d<i  final 
Bome  were  impeded  in  the  march  by  unforeseen  acci- 
dents, the  serious  attack  on  Guttstadt  did  not  take 
place  till  two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon.     It  was  then 
carried  by  *assault,  and  four  hundred  prisoners,  with 
considerable  magazines  and  several  guns,  were  taken ; 
bat  after  having  thus  made  themselves  masters  of  his 
headquarters,  the  Russians,  though  more  than  double 
in  number  to  the  enemy,  exerted  so  little  activity  in 
following  up^  their  success,  that  Ney,  who  displayed 
on  this  trying  occasion  all  his  wonted  skill  and  firm- 
ness, was  enabled  to  effect  his  retreat,  with  compara- 
tively little   loss,   to   Ankendorf  and  Heiligenthal, 
where  he  passed  the  night.     On  the  following  mom-  june  s. 
ing  he  resumed  his  march,  though  pressed  on  all  sides 
hj  greatly  superior  forces ;  imposed  on  the  enemy  iu 
the  middle  of  it  by  a  bold  and  well-conceived  return 
to  Heiligenthal,  which  gave  time  for  his  artillery  and 
horse  to  defile  over  the  bridge  in  his  rear ;  and  at 
length  passed  the  Passarge  at  Dippen,  with  the  loss, 
m  the  whole  of  his  retreat,  of  only  a  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  and  an  equal  number  made  prisoners. 
On  arriving  at  the  heights  of  Dippen,  as  the  rear- 
guard of  Ney  was  defiling  over,  the  Russians  had  the 
mortification  of  discovering  that  the  bridge  was  not  only 
altogether  unprotected  by  a  tete  du  pont,  but  com-  >  wubod, 
pletely  commanded  by  the  heights  on  which  they  J^^^vlu. 
stood  on  the  right  bank ;  so  that,  if  they  had  exerted  23o,  246. 
or(Knary  vigour  in  the  attack  of  the  preceding  day,^  403, 406. 
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CHAP,   the  negligence  of  Napoleon  had  given  them  the  i 
^^^^'    of  totally  destroying  the  exposed  corps  of  his  g 


1807.    lieutenant. 

This  sudden  though  unfortunate  attack  on  the  < 

Napoleon    ^^  ^^s  positiou,  vcry  much  disconcerted  the  En 

ri^°K«     Napoleon,  the  more  especially  as  he  received  ii 

■pmy,  and  geucc,  the  samc  day,  of  the  passage  of  the  A] 

si^  ^    Flatoff  at  the  head  of  his  Cossacks,  and  the  su 

^^^'        of  five  hundred  men,  who  were  made  prisoners, 

also  of  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  having  swam  th< 

sarge,  and  cut  to  pieces  an  escort  of  cavalry,  anc 

tured  some  artillery  and  baggage.     He  instantly 

menced  the  concentration  of  his  army.     The  co 

Ney,  escaped  from  so  serious  a  danger,  was  uni 

that  of  Lannes,  which  had  suffered  no  loss ;  the 

and  reserve  cavalry  under  Murat  commanded 

semble  and  support  him  with  the  utmost  exped 

Mortier  was  ordered  up  by  forced  marches  by 

rungeu ;    the  corps  of  Bernadotte,  which,  sine 

Juiw  7.      wound,  was  intrusted  to  the  directions  of  Victor,  or 

to  concentrate  itself  for  the  protection  of  Elburg 

Soult,  who  had  assembled  his  corps  at  Lubstad 

joined  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Passarge  at 

fendorf,  in  order  to  threaten  the  communicatio 

the  enemy  with  their  intrenched  camp  at  HeiL 

*  The  French  officer  in  command  owed  his  life  to  the  fortona 
dent  of  his  giving  the  Russian  commander  the  freemasons'  sig 
seizing  his  hand  just  as  a  lance  was  ahout  to  pierce  his  breast.- 
SON,  138. — In  reriewing  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  work^  the  Ed 
Review  says^  this  is  an  anecdote  so  incredible^  that  no  amount  < 
mony  could  make  them  believe  it ;  but  this  only  shews  the  critic 
ranee.  The  same  fortunate  presence  of  mind,  in  making  use 
freemasons'  sign,  saved  the  life  of  a  gallant  officer,  the  author's 
in-law,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tytler,  during  the  American  war,  ^ 
giving  one  of  the  enemy's  officers  the  freemasons'  grip  when  h( 
the  ground  with  a  bayonet  at  his  breast,  succeeded  in  interest 
generous  American  in  his  belialf,  and  saving  his  life. 
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DavooBt  connected  himself  by  the  right  with    ^^^' 
id  formed  an  imposing  mass  behind  the  Pas- L 


igainst  which,  it  was  hoped,  all  the  efforts  of  1807. 
my  would  be  shattered.  But  these  great  pre- 
18  were  suitable  rather  to  the  confidence  which 
!>n  felt  in  himself  than  that  with  which  his  ad- 
s  were  inspired.  Having  failed  in  his  original 
1-conceived  project  of  cutting  off  the  corps  of 
1  Ney  in  its  advanced  position  close  to  his  can- 
ts, Benningsen  had  no  intention  of  hazarding 
y  by  commencing  offensive  operations  against 

so  greatly  'superior,  with  a  few  bridges  over 
ssarge  for  his  only  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 
I  morning  of  the  8th,  the  increasing  forces  Jane  8. 
;he  enemy  displayed  at  Dippen,  and  the  viva- 
their  cannonade  at  that  point,  prognosticated 
ecisive  movements,  and  about  noon  the  loud 
3f  the  soldiers  announced  the  arrival  of  Na- 

in  person.  Soon  after.  General  Havoiski, 
body  of  Cossacks,  part  of  the  army  opposed  to 
surprised  three  regiments  of  horse,  the  ad- 
guard  of  Soult^s  corps,  which  had  obeyed  its 
by  crossing  the  river  at  Wolfendorf,  and  made 
undred  prisoners,  besides  kilUng  a  still  greater 
'.  But  these  partial  successes  were  insufficient 
Bt  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  whose  masses, 
pidly  arriving  on  its  banks,  gave  him  a  decided 
rity  ;  and  Benningsen  resolved  to  fall  back  to 
-enched  camp  at  Heilsberg,  while  Bagrathion  ^  wiison, 
[  the  retreat  on  the  left  with  five  thousand  foot  jom.  ii. 
y  thousand  horse,  and  Platoff  with  three  thou-*^?;.  P*^- 

.  \      ,  xviu,  248, 

)flsacks  on  the  nght.^  358. 

retreat,  however,  which  was  now  commenced, 
r  more  hazardous  than  that  which  they  had 
acted  with  such  skill,  for  it  was  to  be  made  in 
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^vf *  presence  of  Napoleon  and  a  hnndred  thousand 
No  sooner  had  the  Russian  carriages  begun  to 


1807.    to  the  rear,  than  the  French  crossed  the  Passa 

The  R««.  great  strength  at  all  points ;  the  guards  and  ca 

roed  by  thewith  the  EmpcroT  at  their  head,  at  Elditten,  ai 

fuu^k    other  Marshals  at  Spandau,  Lomitten,  and  D: 

to  Heii»-    Their  immense  masses  converged  from  all  tha 

June  9.      ferent  points  towards  Quttstadt  and  Altkirch,  w! 

the  Russian  army  had  retired  in  one  compact 

following  the  direct  road  to  their  intrenchmei 

Heilsberg.     The  great  bulk  of  the  army  was 

advanced  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  danger 

the  rearguard,  under  Bagrathion  and  Flatoflf,  wi 

posed  to  the  most  imminent  hazard,  especially  ' 

towards  evening,  it  became  necessary  to  halt  ar 

rest  the  enemy,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  num 

carriages  and  guns  in  their  rear  to  defile  ove 

Alle  by  the  four  bridges  by  which  alone  Heil 

could  be  reached.     The  brave  Russian,  however. 

post  at  Glottaw,  and  sent  forth  the  cavalry  of  tb 

perial  Guard  and  Cossacks  into  the  plain  to  chec 

advance  of  his  pursuers.     The  French  infanti 

stantly  halted  and  formed  squares,  while  twelve 

sand  of  Murat^s  dragoons  rushed  upon  the  reargw 

full  speed,  threatening  to  annihilate  them  by 

thundering  charge.    Such,  however,  was  the  steac 

and  intrepidity  of  the  Russian  horse,  that  they  sat 

fully  combated  against  the  fearful  odds  by  which 

were  assailed:  several  brilliant  charges  took 

without  any  decisive  result  on  either  side ;  but  nc 

square  of  the  retreating  rearguard  was  broken,  nc 

squadron  dispersed ;  and  after  a  sanguinary  coi 

Bagrathion,  having  gained  time  for  the  whole 

lery  and  carriages  in  his  rear  to  defile  over  the  bi 

withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the  Alle,  aband( 

4 
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ttotadt,  with  no  greater  loss  in  killed  and  wounded    chap. 
D  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  enemy.  A  rare  example      ^^^ 


ntrepidity  and  skill  in  such  trying  circumstances,    I807. 
1  more  remarkable  than  the  retreat  of  Marshal 
two  days  before,  as  his  own  force  was  much  less, 
the  pursuing  host  incomparably  greater.     At  the 
3  time,  Plato£f,  on  his  side,  also  gained  the  river, 
crossed  the  bridges  in  safety,  having,  in  order  to 
an  example  of  coolness  to  his  men,  dismounted 
L  his  horse,  and,  with  the  tranquillity  of  parade '  ^i^°- 
cise,  withdrawn  his  forces  in  small  bodies,  with  171.'  wu- 
5  intervals  between  them,  which  so  effectually  J^'^'^j^j^ 
HBed  upon  the  enemy,  that  he  sustained  no  serious  ^^^^i-  ^^^> 
istation  in  nis  retreat.  u.  405. 

aying  thus  succeeded  in  throwing  the  river  Alle 
een  themselves  and  the  French  army,  and  broken  i>ifferent 
1  all  the  bridges  over  that  river,  the  Russians  operation 
I  enabled,  without  further  molestation,  to  with-^^^'^'*'^ 
r  all  their  troops  into  the  intrenched  camp  at  **»«"^««^^«« 
sberg,  where  they  stood  firm  under  the  cover  of  leoD. 
i  formidable  field-works.     Napoleon  had  now  one 
ro  courses  to  follow.     In  his  front  was  the  great 
fied  camp  of  the  enemy,  by  storming  which  he 
it  hope  to  terminate  the  war  in  a  single  bloody 
le ;  a  little  to  his  left  was  the  city  of  Konigsberg, 
aining  the  whole  magazines  and  reserve  stores  of 
r  army.     The  most  obvious  course  would  have 
I  to  have  executed  a  general  movement  with  the 
t  in  front,  passing  Heilsberg,  so  as  to  establish 
Prench  lines  between  that  place  and  Bischoffstein, 
I  the  right  extending  towards  Bartenstein,  and  the 
Teaching  to  Guttstadt ;  repeating  thereby  the  cir- 
ims  sweep  round  the  enemy's  position,  which  his 
A  numerical  superiority  so  easily  gave  him  the 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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CHAP,   means  of  effecting,  and  which  had  proved  so  fatal  fa 
^^^^'    the  Austrians  at  Uhn,  and  the  Prnssiaos  at  Jem 


1307     "^^^  second  was  to  advance  with  the  main  body  of  tin 

•    army  straight  against  their  intrenchments  at  Hdb 

berg,  and  in  the  event  of  their  proving  so  strong  as  fa 

defy  open  force,  threatening  to  turn  them  by  the  ad 

vance  of  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  left  towards  Eylan 

so  as  to  menace  the  communications  of  the  enemj 

with  his  magazines  at  Konigsberg.     The  first  plan 

offered  the  most  decisive  results,  as  the  Russian  army, 

if  cut  off  from  its  own  frontier,  by  being  turned  on 

the  right,  would  have  been  exposed  to  total  destnM)- 

tion  in  the  event  of  being  thrown,  after  a  defeat,  upon 

Konigsberg  and  the  culrde-sac  of  the  Curishe ;  but  the 

second  was  most  easy  of  immediate  execution,  from  iti 

avoiding  the  difficult  and  intricate  country  into  whidk 

an  advance  upon  Bischoffstein  would  have  led  tlis 

army ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  risk  to  whidi 

his  left  wing  would  be  exposed  by  advancing  between 

>  Ann.       a  superior  mass  of  the  enemy  and  the  sea,  Napoleoa 

rnl  ^jbm.fl^**^^^  himself  that  he  would  so  engage  his  attcn- 

^^^-      tion  in  front  as  to  prevent  him  from  taking  advantage 

263,264.    of  the  chances  thus  offered  in  his  favour/ 

On  the  10th  June,  accordingly,  preparations  wen 

Advance     made  for  a  front  attack  upon  the  intrench^  camp  of 

HdLberg.  Heilsberg,  while  Davoust  and  Mortier  moved  fonrad 

June  10.     ou  the  Frcuch  left  to  turn  its  right  flank,  and  mmM 

the  enemy's  communication  with  Konigsberg.    For 

this  purpose,  the  cavalry  of  Murat  led  the  advance 

against  the  Russian  intrenchments,  which  were  about 

ten  miles  distant ;  bridges  were  speedily  thrown  acroei 

the  AUe  at  various  points ;  they  were  inounediatdy 

followed  by  the  corps  of  Soult,  Lannes,  Ney,  and  the 

infantry  of  the  Guard,  who  pursued  on  both  sides  of 

that  river  to  Heilsberg,  which   is  situated  further 
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own  its  course.  As  long  as  Bagrathion  was  pur-  chap. 
ling  his  way  through  the  broken  ground  on  the  other  ^^^' 
de  of  Guttstadt,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the  enemy  iao7. 
ikrably  at  bay ;  but  when  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
At  £&vourite  cover,  and  enter  upon  the  open  plain 
hich  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Alle  to  Heils- 
arg,  his  task  of  covering  the  retreat  became  much 
lore  difficult.  In  vain  the  Russian  cavalry,  by  re- 
nted charges,  strove  to  retard  the  advance  of  their 
de&tigable  pursuers :  in  vain  the  infantry  retired 
J  echelon  in  alternate  lines  to  sustain  by  continued 
le  their  retrograde  movements  :  the  French  cavalry 
■i  horse  artillery  incessantly  pressed  on :  by  de- 
fOBA  the  losses  of  the  Russians  became  more  severe, 
id  they  were  beginning  to  fall  into  confusion,  when 
k»  opportune  arrival  of  fifteen  squadrons  of  Prussian 
l?alry,  with  a  troop  of  horse-artiUery  which  Ben- 
iDg4  sent  to  their  Buccour,  gave  great  reUef,  aad 
f  their  gallant  bearing  enabled  Bagrathion  to  main- 
(in  the  fight,  though  with  serious  loss,  till  six  at 
gfat,  when  the  whole  Allied  army  had  got  within  its 
lies.  Then,  on  the  word  given,  the  Russian  and 
nissian  cavalry  withdrew  by  their  flanks,  exposing 
i  view  within  half-cannon  shot  the  formidable  in- 
enchments,  bristling  with  bayonets,  and  armed  in 
lis  part  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of.  heavy 
rtillery.  Instantly  a  fire  of  grape  of  extraordinary 
srerity  was  opened  upon  the  enemy,  which  speedily 
vept  off  all  the  squadrons  who  could  not  escape  from 
s  fury ;  and  though  Murat  brought  up  several  bat- 
ones  of  cannon,  and  swarms  of  tirailleurs  occupied 
nrery  thicket  and  kept  up  an  incessant  rattle  along  i  ^vii^on, 
ihe  whole  front  of  the  lines,  yet  they  produced  no  JJ^*  ^J®- 
impression,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Russiau  fire  409.  num. 
WM  very  apparent.^  266,  '27^. ' 
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CHAP.        The  position  of  Heilsberg,  however,  was 
^ |_  portant  for  Napoleon  to  relinquish  the  pr 


1807.  making  himself  master  of  it  by  main  force  ^ 
Descrip-  struggle.  Situated  on  a  cluster  of  heights 
tion  of  the  tau]^  of  the  AUe,  of  which  the  town  covere 

position        , 

and  in-      it  Commanded  the  three  roads  of  Wormdit 

ramp  of     sack,  and  Landsberg,  which   intersected  ea 

Heilsberg.  'within  the  intrenched  camp,  and  in  this  wa] 

up  the  access  to  Eylau  and  Konigsberg.     A 

the  Russians  held  this  important  position,  a: 

same  time  maintained  the  course  of  the  Lo 

sarge  towards  Braunsberg,  their  line  might 

dered  unassailable.     But  from  the  moment ' 

were  driven  from  the  latter  ground,  and  the 

columns  began  to  interpose  between  the  in 

camp  and  the  sea,  threatening  Eylau  and  F 

its  advantages  were  at  an  end,  because  it  ws 

from  its  own  communication  Vith  the  ver 

which  it  was  designed  to  protect.     Its  wea! 

was  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the  AUe,  which 

n^cted  with  the  redoubt  on  the  other  side 

bridges.     Nearly  eighty  thousand  men  were 

semblcd,   under   the  cover   of    above   five 

pieces  of  cannon,  in  nine  divisions ;  of  who 

>  wuson,    under  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino,  occupiec 

Dum.  xviii.  bank  of  the  river,  and  two,  under  Prince  Gor 

b1^.%l'    *^^  ^^8^*  bank;  while  Kamenskoi  was  stat 

208.  the  redoubts  which  covered  the  front  of  the  p 

Napoleon  having  collected  forty  pieces  of  ; 

Battle  of    ^^^^^  ^^^  command  of  General  Dulauloy,  on 

Heilsberg.  pushed  them  forward,  and,  by  the  vivacity 

fire,  in  some  degree  weakened  that  of  the  ei 

which  they  were  opposed.     The  divisions  ol 

and  Legrand,  part  of   Soult's   corps,  with 

cavalry,  advanced  about  seven  in  the  evening 
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ages  of  Lauden,  Langwiesse,  and  Bewemicken,    chap. 

he  attack  of  the  enemy's  redoubts  on  the  right '_ 

k  of  the  river.  These  brave  men  had  no  sooner  1807. 
ted  the  cover  of  the  ravine  which  for  some  time 
tered  them  from  the  enemy^s  fire,  than  they 
led  forward  with  such  vigour,  that,  in  the  first 
%  they  carried  the  principal  cedoubt  of  the  Rus- 
8  in  that  quarter,  with  all  the  guns  which  it  con- 
ed ;  while  St  Hilaire,  with  his  division,  penetrated 
reen  that  intrenchment  and  the  neighbouring 
bs.  The  moment  was  critical,  and  the  least 
ering  would  have  exposed  the  Russians  to  total 
,  for  a  line  of  redoubts  broken  in  upon  at  one 
t  is  wellnigh  lost;  but  Benningsen  was  at  the 
I  of  men  who  were  equal  to  any  emergency. 
.ce  Gortchakoff,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
t  wing,  instantly  ordered  the  divisions  under  his 
oiaud  to  charge;   the  animating  hurras  of  his 

demonstrated  that  he  had  not  calculated  in  vain 
their  intrepidity  at  that  trying  crisis — on  they 
led  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  two  regiments 
:h  occupied  the  redoubt  were  totally  destroyed, 
their  eagles  taken.  Following  up  their  success, 
Russians  burst  out  into  the  plain  between  the 
1  and  the  redoubts,  and  forced  Soult^s  divisions  to 

ground.  With  the  steadiness  of  discipline,  how- 
',  they  retired  in  hollow  squares  by  echelon,  all  of 
ch  vomited  forth  an  incessant  rolling  fire  upon  their 
mers:  the  approach  of  night  gave  these  moving 
dels  the  appearance  of  being  encircled  with  flame, 
le  the  intrenchments  resembled  a  line  of  volca- 
B  in  vehement  eruption.  At  length,  however,  the 
eat  of  Legrand  and  St  Cyr  obliged  St  Hilaire, 
)  had  penetrated  to  the  very  foot  of  the  redoubts, 
i  had  borne  witfiout  flinching  their  terrible  dis* 
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CHAP,   charge  of  grape,  also  to'  retire :   Savary,  with  two 
^^^^'    regiments  of  the  Gruard.and  twelve  guns,  came  up  to 


1807.    cover  his  retreat ;  he,  in  his  turn,  however,  was  sor- 

» Wilson,    rounded.     The  French  at  all  points  retired  to  the 

D^^x^iii  cover  of  the  woods,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  made 

272,  '277.    prisoners  by  the  Allied  cavalry ;  and  at  length,  grid- 

sda   Sa-  vously  shattered,  the  victorious  Russians  were  again 

vary,  iii.    ^thdrawu  into  their  intrenchments.^* 

0*5,  ^  ,  -    . 

The  vehement  cannonade  which  had  so  long  illume  - 
Fresh  at-    uatod  the  heavcus  now  ceased,  and  the  cries  of  tbe 
^nw,     wounded,  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  intrendn  i 
which  also  meuts,  began  to  be  heard  above  the  declining  roar  of  I 

proves  nn-  '         o  ^  o  ; 

tuooessfui.  the  musketry.  At  eleven  at  night,  however,  a  desertv  I 
came  into  the  Russian  lines,  and  announced  thata 
fresh  attack  was  preparing.  Suitable  arrangementi 
were  accordingly  made ;  and  hardly  were  they  com- 
pleted, when  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen,  hj 
L  uncertain  twilight  of  a  mids  Jmer  night,  i 

*  «  I  had  on  this  occasion^"  says  Savary,  ''  an  exceedingly  warm  at- 
tercation  with  the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg  (Marat),  who  sent  to  me,  iiitki 
very  thickest  of  the  action,  orders  to  move  forward  and  attack;  Ibidi 
the  officer  who  brought  the  order  go  to  the  devil,  asking,  at  the  Mtti 
time,  if  he  did  not  see  how  we  were  engaged.  That  Prince,  who  wmU 
have  commanded  every  where,  wished  that  I  should  cease  firing,  at  tki 
hottest  period  of  the  fight,  to  march  forward ;  he  would  not  see,  thatiT 
I  had  done  so,  I  should  infallibly  have  been  destroyed  before  leadiV 
the  enemy.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  exchanged  grape  with  tki 
enemy — nothing  enabled  me  to  keep  my  ground  but  the  rapidity  of  of 
fire.  The  coming  on  of  night  was  most  fortunate — while  ereiy  oM 
slumbered,  the  Emperor  sent  for  me.  He  was  content  with  my  ditt|% 
but  scolded  me  for  haying  failed  in  the  support  of  MuraL  When  di- 
fending  myself,  I  had  the  boldness  to  say  he  was  a  fool,  who  wooU 
some  day  cause  us  to  lose  a  great  battle ;  and  that  it  would  be  bettff 
for  us  if  he  was  less  brave  and  had  more  common  sense.  The  EofS- 
ror  bade  me  be  silent,  sayings  I  was  in  a  passion,  but  did  not  thiik 
the  less  of  what  I  had  said.  Next  day  he  was  in  very  bad  humoiir; 
our  wounded  were  as  numerous  as  in  a  pitched  battle." — SAVABT,iii  S^ 
— "  He  was  particularly  angry  at  the  cavalry,  saying  they  had  dons  Ba- 
thing he  had  ordered.'' — Wilson,  149. 
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me  from  the  woods,  and-  advance  with  a  swift  pace    chap. 
ross  the  hloody  plain  which  separated  them  from 


e  redouhts.     Instantly  the  batteries  opened  on  the    i807. 
mng  masses ;  thej  staggered  under  the  discharge, 
it  still  pressed  on,  without  returning  a  shot ;  but 
lieii  they  arrived  within  reach  of  the  musketry,  the 
'e  became  so  vehement  that  the  heads  of  the  columns 
sre  entirely  swept  away,  and  the  remainder  driven 
ick  in  great  disorder,  after  sustaining  a  frightful 
sa.     At  length,  at  midnight,  after  twelve  hours^  in- 
flsaat  fighting,  the  firing  entirely  ceased,  and  no- 
ling  was  heard  in  the  narrow  space  which  separated^  wii«m 
le  two  armies  but  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  who,  146, 147! 
iticipating  a  renewal  of  the  combat  in  the  morning,  276, 278!^^ 
id  tortured  by  pain,  implored  removal,  relief,  or^|°-^ 
ren  death  itself,  to  put  a  period  to  their  sufferings.^^  iiL  53, 54.' 

*  The  bad  saccess  of  the  attack  on  Heilsberg  gave  rifie  to  a  forioos 
.tercation  between  Lannes  and  Murat^  and  an  explosion  of  the  former,  Violent 
ho  was  subject  to  ungoyemable  fits  of  passion,  even  with  the  Emperor  ^^j^^oj^^ 
iaself.     It  is  thus  narrated,  with  dramatic  power,  by  the  Bnchess  of  Murst,  and 
Jnates : — *'  *  Tour  brother-in-law  is  a  mountebank.  Sire ;  a  tight-rope  Napoleon 
Moer,  with  his  white  dancing  plume' — '  Come  now,  you  are  joking,'  ^°  co^se- 
■twered  Napoleon,  in  good  humour :  '  is  he  not  brave  f — '  And  who 
I  Mi  so  in  Franc^    TVe  point  with  the  finger  at  a  coward.     Soult 
id  I  have  done  our  duty :  we  refuse  to  allow  the  honour  of  that  day  to 
Mrbiother-in-law — to  his  Serene  and  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Mu- 
lt!   Truly  these  tides  make  one  shrug  his  shoulders !    The  mania  of 
Stjalty  has  seized  him  also ;  and  it  is  to  tack  his  mantle  to  your  own  ' 
laft  you  wish  to  rob  us  of  our  glory.    You  have  only  to  speak :  we  have 
ioigh  remaining — we  will  willingly  give  it  to  him.'—'  Yes !'  exclaimed 
fifoleon,  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself ;  '  I  will  bestow  or  take 
mvf  glory  as  I  please :  for  hear  ye !  it  is  I  alonb  who  give  you  both 
jl«y  ODd  success.'— On  this  Lannes  became  pale  with  rage ;  and  with 
kwioe  quivering  with  passion  he  exclaimed,  '  Yes !  yes !  because  you 
ms  marched  up  to  the  ankles  in  gore  on  this  bloody  field,  you  think 
fwielf  a  great  man ;  and  your  fine  empluraed  brother-in-law  crows  on 
hb  own  dunghill.    I  will  have  no  more  of  this.     And  this  fine  victory 
of  yoors — a  great  triumph  truly ! — twelve  thousand  corpses  lying  on  the 
plain  to  keep  the  field  for  your  honour,  where  you  can  only  trace  the 
l^Riich  uniform  by  fractures  and  mutilation ;  and  yet  to  deny  to  me— to 
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CHAP.        Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
^  which,  though  it  severely  distressed  the  soldiers  wk 


1807.  ^^^^  unhurt  in  their  bivouacs,  assuaged  the  thirst  aod 
Frightful  diminished  the  sufferings  of  the  host  of  wounded  ol 
rf^heriaS  ^^^  annies  who  lay  mingled  together  on  the  plain 
after  the     With  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  Russians  agmn  stood 

battle.  ,     .  .  ''  .1.11 

to  their  arms,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked; 
but  the  morning  passed  over  without  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  As  the  light  broke,  the 
French  were  descried  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  in 
order  of  battle,  but,  more  even  than  by  their  well- 
appointed  battalions  and  squadrons,  the  eyes  of  all 
were  rivetted  on  a  spectacle  inconceivably  frightful 
between  their  lines  and  the  redoubts.  This  s))ace^ 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  above  a  mile  in 
length,  presented  a  sheet  of  naked  human  bodies,  the 
greater  part  dead,  but  some  shewing  by  their  motions 
that  they  preserved  consciousness  or  implored  relief. 
Six  thousand  corpses  were  there  lying  together  as 
close  as  they  had  stood  in  their  ranks,  stript  during 
the  night  of  every  rag  of  garment  by  the  cupidity  of 
the  camp-followers  of  either  army,  ghastly  pale,  or 
purple  with  the  blood  which  was  still  ooziug  from 
their  wounds.  How  inured  soever  to  the  horrors  of 
a  campaign,  the  soldiers  of  both  armies,  even  while 
they  loathed  it,  felt  their  eyes  fascinated  by  this  ha^ 
rowing  spectacle,  which  exhibited  war,  stript  of  all  ite 
pomp,  in  its  native  barbarity ;  and,  by  common  con- 
sent, the  interval  of  hostilities  was  employed  in  bury- 

i47!^sav  ^"g  ^^®  dead,  and  removing  the  shivering  wounded  to 

iii.  64.       the  rear  of  the  armies.^ 

me,  Lannes — my  due  shore  in  the  honours  of  the  day  I '  '* — ^D'AbraihHj 
ix.  369,  372.  The  lively  Duchess,  with  her  usual  inaccuracy  on  mili- 
tary details^  recounts  this  scene  as  relating  to  the  battle  of  Eylau ;  ^^ 
that  is  impossible,  as  Lannes  was  not  in  that  battle  at  all,  but  sickv 
ibe  rear.— FtVf^  Ante,  VI.  73. 
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fapoleon  was  extremely  disconcerted  by  this  re-   chap. 

56,  and  vented  his  ill-humour  in  violent  sallies  of '^ 

non  against  his  generals.     The  butchery  had  been    iqo?. 
se  than  useless — ^it  had  been  hurtful.     The  Hus-j^    j^^ 
s  still  held,  in  unshaken  strength,  their  intrench-  t^^rus  their 
its;  twelve  thousand  French  had  fallen  around  compels 
r  redoubts,  without  having  gained,  at  the  close  of  ^^^^^^ 
day,  the  mastery  of  one  of  them ;  the  ditches  were  Heiisberg. 
d  with  their  dead  bodies,  but  no  part  of  them  had 
1  crossed.     Eight  thousand  Russians  also  were 
dd  or  wounded;  and  this  loss,  though  less  than 
t  of  their  opponents,  from  their  haying  fought  in 
b  under  cover,  was  still  greater  perhaps  in  propor- 
i  to  the  relative  strength  of  their  army.      The 
»aclL  Emperor,  however,  had  felt  too  severely  the 
ngth  of  the  enemy's  position  to  venture  upon  a 
ewal  of  the  attack,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to 
ipel  the  Russians  to  evacuate  it  by  manoeuvring  on 
ir  flank.     For  this  purpose,  he  took  advantage  of  June  ii. 
arrival  of  Marshal  Davoust's  corps  to  push  it  for- 
'd  at  noon  on  the  Landsberg  road  toward  Eylau 
1  Konigsberg.     This  movement  alarmed  Benning- 
,  who,  though  not  apprehensive  of  being  forced  in 
intrenched  position,  was  extremely  afraid  of  being 
off  from  his  supplies  at  Konigsberg,  on  which  the 
ay  depended  for  its  daily  subsistence ;  and  at  the 
06  time,  an  order  of  Napoleon  to  Victor  was  inter- 
itod,  which  contained  commands  to  attack  Lestocq 
1  the  right  wing  of  the  Allies  at  all  points,  and 
ah  on  for  Konigsberg.     Seeing  the  movement  of  the 
any  to  turn  his  right  flank  and  threaten  his  maga- 
icg  now  clearly  pronounced,  the  Russian  general 
^e  orders  to  retreat ;  the  intrenched   camp  was 
icuated  at  nightfall,  and  the  army  marched  all  the 
;lit  of  the  11th,  and  established  themselves,  at  break 
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CHAP,   of  day,  in  a  position  in  front  of  Bartenstein,  hea 

quarters  being  transferred  to  that  town.      Thouj 

1807.  great  part  of  this  operation  was  performed  after  da 
» Wilson,  break  on  the  12th,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  yet  such  w 
Dum.xvi'ii.the  respect  produced  by  the  battle  of  Heilsberg,  tin 
jom.1i^*  they  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  molest  the  r 
409.         treat.^ 

No  sooner  was  this  retrograde  movement  perceive 
Move-  by  the  French  Emperor,  on  the  morning  of  the  12tl 
the  two  than  he  detached  Murat^s  dragoons  to  follow  upon  tl 
foire^Se  traces  of  the  enemy,  and  he  himself,  moving  forwar 
Nrttie  of  his  whole  army,  established  his  headquarters  in  tl 
evening  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Preussich-Eylau.  1 
was  no  longer  a  shivering  scene  of  ice  and  snow 
green  fields  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides ;  clear  aD 
placid  lakes  gave  variety  and  animation  to  the  land 
scape ;  woods  resplendent  with  the  early  green  of  suni 
mer,  fringed  the  rising  grounds,  and  numerous  whit 
villages,  with  handsome  spires,  rose  above  their  san 
mit,  attesting  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  in 
habitants  under  the  paternal  government  of  Old  Proa 
sia.  The  French  soldiers  could  hardly  recognise,  i 
the  gay  and  smiling  objects  around  them,  the  frightfii 
scene  of  devastation  and  blood  which  was  imprinted  ii 
such  sombre  colours  in  their  recollection  during  th 
preceding  winter.  Meanwhile  General  Lestocq  re 
June  12.  solved  to  break  up  from  Braunsberg  and  the  Lowe 
Passarge,  and  retire  by  the  margin  of  the  Frischa 
towards  Konigsberg,  a  measure  which  had  become  in 
dispensable  to  prevent  his  being  entirely  cut  oflf  froi 
his  communication  with  the  main  army,  and  throw 
back  without  resource  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Kj 
menskoi  was  also  directed  by  Benningsen  to  marc 
upon  Konigsberg,  but  on  arriving  at  Mulhausen,  o 
the  road  to  that  city,  he  found  it  already  occupied  b 
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the  advanced  iniard  of  Davoust,  and  only  reached  the   chap. 

)lgect  of  his  destination  by  making  a  very  long  circuit. 

Daring  the  night  of  the  12th,  the  Russians  resumed    1807. 

bar  march  through  Schippenheil,  and  on  the  follow- 

Dg  morning  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  AUe.     On 

niving  there,  however,  Benningsen  received  informa- 

ion  that  the  French  had,  by  the  rapidity  of  their 

novements  and  by  following  the  chord  of  the  arc  which 

ed  to  Konigsberg,  while  his  own  troops  were  travers- 

ng  the  circumference,  anticipated  him  in  his  march 

ipon  that  city,  and  were  already  so  far  advanced  on 

he  road  that  they  could  not  be  overtaken.     Murat 

md  Victor  were  in  full  advance  from  Eylau  to  Konigs-  Jane  is. 

berg.     Soult  was  marching  on  Creutzberg ;  Napoleon 

hnnself,  at  the  head  of  the  corps  of  Lannes,  Ney,  and 

llmlier,  was  approaching  to  Feiedland  by  Donmau, 

It  which  latter  place  the  Imperial  Guard  was  already 

inived.     A  glance  at  the  map  must  be  sufficient  to 

ihew  that,  by  these  different  movements,  not  only  was 

the  balk  of  the  French  army  interposed  between  the 

Bossian  general  and  Konigsberg,  where  all  his  maga- 

ones  were  placed,  but  Napoleon  was  in  a  situation, 

lij  a  rapid  advance  upon  Wehlau,  to  threaten  his  line 

rf  retreat  to  the  Russian  frontier.     In  these  circum- 1^*^^. 

itances,  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and,  thouffh  the  troops  i>oin.  xviii. 

were  dreadfully  fatigued,  orders  were  given  to  continue  jom.  n. 

tke  march  all  day,  and  by  great  exertions  the  army  ^\  f^'^ 

Mched  Friedland,  where  headquarters  were  established  ^f-   ^ign. 

m  the  evenmg.*  aoo. 

Friedland,  which  has  acquired  inmiortal  celebrity 
by  the  memorable  battle  of  which  it  was  the  theatre,  Descrip- 
ii  a  considerable  town  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  field  ^ 
river  Alle,  which  there  flows  in  a  northern  direction  ^"«<i^<** 
towards  the  Baltic  Sea.     It  is  situated  between  the 
^erand  a  large  artificial  lake  or  fish-pond,  which 
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CHAP,   lies  to  the  nortb,  and  has  been  formed  by  dammiDg 

^r  T  ATT 

up  a  rivulet  called  the  Mill  Stream,  which  flows  from 


1807.    ^^^  '^^g^  grounds  to  the  westward  near  Posthenen 
into  the  AUe,  and  falls  into  it  at  right  angles.    The 
windings  of  the  AUe  serve  as  a  natural  wet  ditch 
round  Friedland  on  the  south  and  east;  the  artificial 
lake  protects  it  on  the  north ;  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  therefore,  it  is  only  accessible  on  the  western 
side,  where  it  is  approached  by  the  road  from  Eylau, 
which  the  French  were  pursuing,  and  from  which  side 
also  set  out  the  roads  to  Konigsberg  to  the  north,  and 
Wehlau  and  Tilsit  on  the  north-west.     In  that  direc- 
tion, there  is  a  large  open  space  dotted  with  villages 
and  cultivated  ground,  neither  hill  nor  plain,  but  an 
undulated  surface,  intersected  only  along  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  the  ravine  formed  by  the  Mill  Stream,  which 
is  very  deep,  with  rugged  sides,  and  in  many  places, 
from  the  refluent  waters,  scarcely  fordable.     At  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  Friedland  as  a  centre,  the 
cultivated  plain  to  the  westward  is  bounded  by  a  semi- 
circle of  woods,  which  fringe  the  higher  grounds  and 
form  the  horizon  when  looking  in  that  direction  from 
the  town.     The  banks  of  the  AUe  on  the  eastward  are 
very  steep ;  and  though  there  are  three  bridges  over 
that  river,  two  of  which  were  formed  by  the  Russians 
152, 153!    ^^^^  pontoons  at  the  town  itself,  in  other  quarters  it 
e^^ii^i^d  ^^^^^  ^^  passed  only  at  a  few  fords,  which  were  un- 
la  Gamp,    kuowu  to  the  AUics  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  at 
m^inOcu '  that  pcriod,  from  the  recent  heavy  rains,  were  scarcely 
laire,  74.    practicable.^ 
Benning-        j^  the  night  of  the  13th,  Benninorsen  received  in- 

len  re-  .  ^  . 

Boives  to  formation  that  the  corps  of  Lannes,  which  had  suffered 
Lannes'  SO  Severely  at  Heilsberg,  was  lying  at  Posthenen,  a 
corp«.    si-villaee  about  three  miles  from  Friedland  on  the  road 

tafttion  of  ^ 

tiwt  corps,  to  Konigsberg.     The  exposed  situation  of  that  corps? 
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which  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army,  and    chap. 
the  well-known  losses  which  it  had  sustained  at  Heils-     ' 


berg,  inspired  the  Russian  General  with  the  hope  that    i807. 
by  a  sudden  attack  it  might  he  destroyed  before  the 
main  body  of  Napoleon's  forces  could  advance  to  its 
relief.     This  resolution  was  taken  at  two  in  the  moni- 
ing  of  the  14th ;  orders  were  inmiediately  dispatched, 
ind  at  four  the  Russian  vanguard  was  already  defiling 
over  the  bridge  of  Friedland.     The  opportunity  was 
tempting,  and  to  all  appearance  the  corps  of  Lannes 
was  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  danger ;  it  consisted 
now  of  only  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  three  thou- 
eand  horse ;  and  though  the  corps  of  Mortier,  Ney, 
and  Victor,  with  great  part  of  the  cavalry  of  Murat, 
might  be  shortly  expected  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of 
action,  yet  some  hours  must  elapse  before  the  foremost 
cf  these  powerful  auxiliaries  could  be  relied  on,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  this  detached  body  was  exposed  to  the 
Aock  of  above  fifty  thousand  veteran  troops,  who,  by 
proper  exertion,  might  be  directed  against  it.     Here, 
m  short,  as  at  Marengo,  the  French  army  was  to  be 
attacked  when  on  a  line  of  march  in  echelon,  by  the 
concentrated  masses  of  the  enemy,  who  fell  first  on 
the  leading  corps ;  but  there  was  this  essential  dis- 
tbction  between  its  position  on  these  two  memorable 
days,  that  on  the  former  occasion  the  army  was  sta- 
tionary or  retreating,  so  that  the  distant  corps  could 
not  arrive  till  late  on  the  field  of  battle,  whereas,, here 
it  was  advancing,  and  consequently,  unless  decisive 
success  were  gained  in  the  outset,  the  assailants  would  i  wiison, 
have  the  whole  hostile  body  upon  their  hands ;  and  in  j||^*  ^^^' 
case  of  defeat  could  retreat  only  by  the  bridge  of  the  411, 412. 
Alle,  which  was  wholly  inadequate  to  afford  an  issue  31 1^31 3. 
to  60  large  a  force.'  J^'  *^- 

No  sooner  were  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Russians 
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CHAP,   descried  by  the  videttes  of  Lannes'  corps,  than  a  sharp 
^^^^'    fire  of  musketry  began,  which  was  soon  increased  to 


1807.  ^  heavy  cannonade  as  the  dark  masses  of  infantry  and 
He  crosses  cavalry  were  seen  swiftly  advancing  through  the  grey 
Md  Btuicks  twilight  of  the  summer  morning.  The  French  tirail- 
the^ench  leurs  fell  back,  skirmishing,  however,  sharply  as  they 
retired ;  the  alarm  was  speedily  conmiunicated  to  the 
rear,  and  the  whole  corps  stood  to  arms.  A  single 
Russian  division  had  at  first  been  passed  over,  but  the 
enemy's  troops  were  so  constantly  fed  from  the  rear, 
and  the  resistance  opposed  so  considerable,  that  Ben? 
ningsen  soon  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing over  another  to  its  support ;  three  pontoon  bridgei 
were  constructed  to  facilitate  the  passage,  and  by  de* 
grees,  as  the  increasing  masses  of  the  enemy  shewed 
that  other  corps  had  arrived  to  the  support  of  Lannes, 
the  whole  army  was  brought  across.  Thus  was  the 
Russian  General,  who  at  first  contemplated  only  a 
partial  operation,  insensibly  drawn  into  a  general  ao- 

152^153!  ^^^^'  ^^^  *^^*  *^^  ^^  ^^^  most  disadvantageous  of  all 
Dam.  xix.  possiblc  situatious,  with  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
Jom?ii.  ^^  front,  and  a  deep  river  traversed  only  by  a  few 
412, 4ia    bridges  in  his  rear.^ 

The  corps  of  Mortier  arrived  to  the  support  of 
nuposi-     Lannes  in  a  short  time  after  the  firing  commenced, 
Uonand     ^^^  ^o^^  corps  withdrew  to  the  heights  stretching 
ment  of     from  Postheueu  to  Heinrichsdorff,  about  three  miles 
army.        to  the  Westward  of  the  river  AUe.     Deeming  these 
the  only  forces  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and 
considering  himself   adequate  to   their   destruction, 
Benningsen  diew  up  his  whole  forces  as  they  succes- 
sively arrived  on  the  field  from  the  bridges,  in  the 
narrow  plain,  backed  by  Friedland  and  the  AUe,  far 
cing  towardi^  the  westward,  about  half  a  mile  in  front 
of  that  town.     The  Mill  Stream  flowing  in  a  perpen- 
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X  direction  to  his  line,  nearly  cut  it  in  two  equal    chap. 
;  the  right  wing  extended  from  the  rivulet  to  the    ^^^' 


through  the  wood  of  Domerauer ;  the  left,  which  iqo?. 
388  considerahle  in  length,  stretched  in  a  southerl  j 
i<»i  also  to  the  AUe,  across  the  wood  of  Sortlack, 
barring  the  roads  of  Eylau,  Bartenstein,  and 
^penheil,  nearly  at  the  point  where  they  inter- 
l  each  other.  The  whole  army  was  drawn  up  in 
ines  facing  to  the  west ;  the  first  and  third  hat- 
18  of  each  regiment,  in  battle  array,  composing 
rst  hue ;  the  second,  in  close  columns  behind  the 
rals  between  them,  forming  the  second.  Thus 
Aissians  stood  on  the  arc  of  the  segment  of  a  circle 
)d  by  the  river  Alle  in  their  rear.  Only  one  di- 
L,  of  nine  regiments  and  twelve  squadrons  of  horse, 
ined  on  the  right  bank.  Gortchakoff  commanded 
ight  wing,  Bagrathion  the  left :  Uvaroff  and  Gal- 
the  cavalry  of  the  right,  KoUagriboff  the  horse 
e  left.  After  taking  into  view  the  losses  in  the 
ding  actions,  and  the  large  detachment,  under 
enskoi,  to  the  right  to  the  support  of  Lestocq,  the 
)  force  of  the  Russians,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
ot  exceed  fifty-five  thousand  men,  of  whom  about 
lousand  were  cavalry.  They  were  all  brave  and 
ienced  soldiers,  but  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
of  sustenance  for  several  days ;  and  every  man 
6  array  was  entirely  exposed  to  fire,  and  every 
ment  distinctly  seen,  while  that  of  the  enemy '  wuson, 
br  the  most  part  concealed  or  sheltered  by  the  J^^)^, 
B  and  rising  grounds  which  fringed  the  plain  too>  ^i- 
'aBtward,  and  bounded  the  horizon  on  that  side.^  411/41*3. 
'en  with  this  comparatively  inconsiderable  force, 
ver,  the  Russian  General  might,  at  least  in  the 
nr  part  of  the  day,  have  gained  considerable,  per- 
decisive  success,  against  the  corps  of  Lannes  and 
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CHAP.    Mortier,  which  alone  had  come  up  to  the  field  of  battle, 
'    '    had  he  acted  at  once  with  the  vigour  and  decision 


K 


1807.  w^ich  the  opportunity  afforded,  and  the  critical  cir- 

No  dcci-  cumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  imperatively  re- 

^MiT^  quired.     But,  unfortunately,  he  was  so  prepossessed 

gained  on  ^ith  the  idca  that  he  had  no  other  antaoronist  to  ex- 

eitherside  •  i  i  i 

before  the  f^ct  than  the  two  corps  actually  on  the  spot,  that  the 
the  other  prccious  hours,  big  with  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the 
French      world,  woro  allowcd  to  elapse  without  any  decided 

corps.  I.  »f 

movement  being  attempted.  Lannes  gradually  fell 
back  from  his  gi-ound  in  front  of  Friedland,  as  the 
successive  divisions  of  the  enemy  crossed  the  bridges, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river ;  skilfully  availing  himself,  however,  of  every  adr 
vantage  which  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  afforded 
to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  covering  his 
movements  with  a  cloud  of  light  troops,  whose  inces- 
sant fire  concealed  the  real  amount  of  his  force.  A  se-  ^ 
vere  action  took  place  on  the  right,  where  a  body  of 
thirty  French  squadrons  tried  to  turn  the  Russian 
right  in  front  of  Heinrichsdorf,  and  at  first  with  some 
success ;  but  the  advance  of  some  fresh  regiments  com- 
pelled the  assailants  to  give  ground  in  that  quarter. 
Soon  after  a  column  of  three  thousand  men  advanced 
straight  against  Friedland ;  they  were  permitted  to 
approach  close  to  the  Russian  cannon  without  a  single 
shot  being  fired,  when  suddenly  the  whole  opened 
with  grape,  and  with  such  effect,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
a  thousand  men  were  struck  down,  the  column  routed, 
and  an  eagle  was  taken.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  Russians  advanced  their  left  wing,  and  drove  back 
1  Dum.  xix.^^®  French  right  with  such  vigour,  that  it  was  thought 
Jom  u  ^^^y  ^^^®  retiring  altogether  towards  Eylau  ;  but  this 
412.'  wii- success  was  of  short  duration — fresh  reinforcements 
J^'^     *    arrived  to  the  enemy ^ — the  lost  ground  was  regained, 
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ad  a  tremendous  cannonade  along  the  whole  line  an-    chap. 
oimced  that  the  other  corps  were  arriving,  and  that    ^^^^' 


general  battle  waa  at  hand.  j3q'^ 

Napoleon  was  at  IDomnau,  ten  miles  distant,  wheu 
be  first  sound  of  distant  cannon  was  heard.  He  im*  Prepan- 
lediately  mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  rapidly  ^^7  di»- 
vward  to  the  front,  where  the  increasing  cannonade  an^  forces 
nd  the  quick  rattle  of  musketry  announced  that  a  leon*^ 
Brious  conflict  was  already  engaged,  dispatching,  at 
be  same  time,  orders  for  the  corps  in  the  rear  to 
Mien  their  march.  About  one  o^clock  in  the  after-^ 
lOon  he  arrived  on  the  heights  behind  Heinrichsdorf, 
rbich  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  and  immediately 
out  out  the  officers  of  his  staff  in  different  directions 
0  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Savary  speedily 
"eliamed  with  information  that  the  march  of  troops 
ifer  the  bridge  of  Friedland  was  incessant ;  that  none 
iere  retracing  their  steps ;  that  three  additional  bridges 
bid  been  constructed  to  facilitate  the  passage ;  and 
khit  the  masses  in  front  were  every  minute  increasing 
ind  extending  themselves.  "  'Tis  well,"  replied  the 
Emperor ;  "  I  am  already  prepared ;  I  have  gained 
IB  hour  upon  them,  and  since  they  wish  it  I  will  give 
them  another  :  this  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo  :  the 
htde  could  not  have  been  fought  on  a  more  propitious 
diy."  Orders  were  dispatched  for  all  the  corps  of  in- 
&ntry,  as  they  came  up,  to  concentrate  themselves  in 
the  immense  woods  behind  Heinrichsdorf,  on  the  skirts 
of  which  Marshal  Lannes  was  combating ;  the  ar- 
tillery alone  was  placed  on  the  great  roads  leading 
iiramEylau  and  Dt^mnau;  the  cavalry  in  the  large 
ipertures  which  had  been  cut  for  the  objects  of  agri- 
coltore  in  these  extensive  forests.  The  firm  counte- 
UQce  and  dense  masses  of  the  enemy,  who  appeared 

VOL.  VI.  5 
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CHAP    even  more  nnmerous  than  they  really  were,  as 
]_  from  the  heights  of  Heinrichsdorf,  at  first  mad 

1807.  Emperor  doubtful  whether  he  should  not  postpon 
attack  till  the  following  day,  when  the  remains 
the  cavalry  of  Murat  and  the  corps  of  Bavoust  i 
be  expected  to  join  from  the  side  of  Konigsbi 
but  the  successive  arrival  of  the  corps  of  Ney  and 
tor,f  with  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Guard 
part  of  Murat's  dragoons  at  two  and  three  o\ 
joined  to  the  obvious  and  flagrant  disadvantages  c 
enemy^s  position,  induced  him  not  to  lose  a  mo 
in  bringing  matters  to  a  decisive  issue.  Orders 
accordingly  dispatched  for  all  the  troops  to  pn 
for  action  in  an  hour.  Meanwhile  the  soldiers 
ordered  to  sit  down  and  rest  themselves,  whil< 
most  minute  inspection  took  place  in  the  ranks  t 
that  the  firelocks  were  in  good  condition,  and  the 
ridge-boxes  amply  supplied.  The  order  of  battle 
soon  fixed.  Ney  occupied  the  right,  directly  in 
of  Friedland;  next  stood  Mortier,  on  the  ext 
right  of  Lanues.    In  the  second  line  Victor^s  < 

*  Accordingly,  at  one  o'clock,  he  wrote  to  that  General  fie 
field — "  The  enemy  is  in  battle  array  in  front  of  Friedland^  with 
army.     At  first  he  appeared  desirous  of  moying  on  by  Stockein  c 
nigsberg ;  but  now  he  appears  only  desirous  of  receiving  battle 
ground  he  has  chosen»    I  h<^e  that  by  this  time  you  have  entsn 
nigsberg :  and  as  the  corps  of  Soult  is  sufficient  for  the  protection ' 
city,  you  will  without  doubt  retrace  your  steps  as  rapidly  as  p< 
with  the  remainder  <^  the  cavalry  and  Davoust's  corps  towards 
land.     It  is  the  more  necessary  that  you  should  do  so,  as  very  p< 
the  affair  may  be  protracted  till  to-morrow.    Use  your  utmost  « 
therefore,  to  arrive  here  by  one  o^clock  in  the  morning.    If  I  p( 
in  the  outset  of  the  action  that  the  enemy  is  in  such  strength  ■•  I 
der  the  result  doubtAil,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  engage  only  in  i 
nonade  to-day,  and  await  your  arrival  before  commencing  serious 
tions." — JoMiNi,  ii,  414. 

t  Formerly  commanded  by  Bcrnadotte,  who  had  been  wonw 
Spandau* 
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stationed  immediately  behind  Ney ;  the  Imperial    chap. 
ird,  with  a  numerous  brigade  of  fusiliers,  under  the    ^^^^* 
NTS  of  Savary ;  and  the  cavalry,  under  Grouchy,    1307. 
our  Maubourg,  and  Nansouty,  behind  the  centre 
right.     The  whole  army  was  directed  to  advance 
dielon,  with  the  right  in  front  and  the  left  slightly 
»wn  back ;  thus  Ney  would  be  first  engaged ;  and 
artillery  received  orders  to  redouble  their  fire 
tg  the  whole  line  as  soon  as  the  heads  of  their 
mns  were  seen  emerging  from  the  woods.     By 
'  o^cIock  seventy,  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thou- 
I  horse  were  assembled,  in  the  highest  spirits  and 
finest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment;  while 
ningsen,  who,  from  seeing  the  formidable  accumu-  56%^8. "' 
m  of  forces  in  his  front,  had  deemed  it  necessary  ^1^}^^1» 
£tacn  SIX  thousand  men  to  nis  rear  to  secure  the  Jom.  n. 
Ige  of  Wehlau  over  the  Pregel,  had  not  more  than  D,^*ifi. 
ty-eiffht  thousand  foot  and  ei^ht  thousand  horse  to !,?» ^^  •. 

^       o  o  Bign.  VI. 

0B6  to  their  attack.  aoi,  ^o-j. 

Ihe  cessation  of  any  serious  attack  for  some  hours 
ft  noon,  led  the  Russian  General,  who  had  long  Battle  of 
98  abandoned   bis   original  project  of   surpnsing  spiendid 
mes,  and  was  desirous  only  of   maintaining  hisjj^^^y 
and  till  the  approach  of  night  gave  him  the  means  corpp. 
regaining,  without  molestation,  the  right  bank  of 
AUe,  to  indulge  a  hope  that  nothing  further  would 
andertaken  during  that  day ;  but  he  was  soon  pain- June  u. 
[y  undeceived.     At  five  o'clock,  on  a  signal  given 
a  discharge  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  from  the 
ench  centre,  the  whole  army  stood  to  their  arms, 
1  immediately  the  heads  of  Marshal  Ney^s  column 
re  seen  emerging  from  the  woods  behind  Posthenen, 
1  rapidly  advancing  straight  upon  Friedland.     On 
tddes  the  enemy's  forces  at  once  were  seen ;  froiii 
J  steeples  of  Friedland,  through  the  interstices  of 
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CHAP,    the  trees,  or  in  the  openings  of  the  forest,  they  wer 
^^^^'    descried  in  masses  of  enormous  power  and  depti 


1807.    ^^om  the  plain,  the  horizon  appeared  to  be  boonde 

by  a  deep  girdle  of  glittering  steel.     At  one  glaac 

the  most  inexperienced  could  see  the  imminence  an 

magnitude  of  the  danger;  for  no  preparations  to  coti 

the  retreat  over  the  AUe  had  been  made,  and  til 

enemy^s  force  appeared  at  least  double  that  of  ih 

Russians.     But  there  was  no  time  for  consultation  Q 

defensive  measures.     On  came  Ney's  column  with  ih 

fury  of  a  tempest,  driving  before  them,  like  foam  1m 

fore  the  waves,  the  Russian  chasseurs  of  the  Gnaix 

and  several  regiments  of  cavalry  and  Cossacks  wh 

were  placed  in  advance,  and  had  endeavoured  to  eked 

their  progress.     Some  regiments  of  militia,  stationtt 

on  the  low  grounds  near  the  Alle,  also  broke  and  floi 

towards  the  bridges,  spreading  confusion  and  alail 

through  the  whole  rear  of  the  army.     At  the  sani 

time  Victor's  corps,  placed  at  first  in  the  second  lini 

advanced  to  the  ground  originally  occupied  by  Ney 

and  its  artillery,  consisting  of  forty  pieces,  under  tb 

command  of  General  Senarmont,  pushed  on  four  him 

dred  paces  further,  and  from  a  rising  ground  thundenf 

over  the  whole  Russian  line,  so  as  efiectually  to  pro 

vent  any  succours  being  sent  to  the  distressed  left 

,  That  portion  of  their  army  was  now  every  when 

M,  69.  *   shaken ;  the  loud  shouts  of  Ney's  column  were  bean 

nTio^'  along  the  whole  line;   their  advanced  guards  wer 

iso'uM)    ^^^®^  ^  Friedland,  and,  encouraged  by  this  rapid aiM 

joni.  ii.      splendid  success,^  they  were  already  preparing  to  eUxn 

BigJi.  vi.    tbe  town  and  complete  the  ruin  of  the  enemy  by  gab 

3<i:i.  304.    jng  possession  of  the  bridges  in  his  rear. 

At  this  instant  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  whid 
was  placed  in  reserve  behind  the  artificial  liake  to  th* 
north  of  Friedland,  was  ordered  to  advance.     Inune- 
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tttely  these  noble  troops  rushed  forward  with  fixed   chap. 
kjonets,  but  not  in  compact  order,  yet  with  such    ^^^^ 


gour,  that  the  leading  divisions  of  Ney's  corps,  as-    1307. 
iled  in  front  and  flank,  were  pierced  through,  trod-  Gaiiant 
n  down,  and  driven  back  with  prodigious  slaughter.  tSTSiI!' 
Beh  was   the  change  produced  by  this   vehement  *^^  ^^^ 
iset^  that  the  day  seemed  all  but  regained;   the^^^th! 
rench  were  repulsed  to  a  considerable  distance,  and^^' 
le  Russian  left  wing  in  its  turn  became  the  assail- 
its.     Then  it  was,  that  the  six  thousand  men  do- 
uched in  the  forenoon  to  Wehlau,  might  have  changed 
le  destinies  of  Europe.     But  the  Russian  Quards, 
eing  unsupported  by  any  further  reserve,  could  not 
ingly  maintain  the  contest  for  a  length  of  time,  with  the 
ferwhelming  odds  which  were  directed  against  them, 
ks  they  hurried  on  in  pursuit  of  Ney,  they  came  up- 
a  the  reserve  under  Victor,  which  had  advanced  to 
Di  support ;  and  one  of  his  divisions,  under  Dupont, 
barged  them  so  opportunely  in  flank,  while  disordered 
fj  the  vehemence  of  their  pursuit,  that  they  were  in 
iieir  turn  repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the  town.     £n« 
looraged  by  this  change  of  fortune,  Ney's  soldiers  now 
vtaimed  to  the  charge.     Dupont's  division,  emulating 
lie  deeds  of  its  old  comrades  in  the  camp  of  Bou-  oeMhl'der 
ogne,  pressed  on  in  hot  pursuit ;  Senarmont^s  terrific  ^***J*" 
uttery  advanced,  playing  without  intermission  on  the  644-7. 
aowded  ranks  of  the  retiring  Russians,  and  soon  the  159,  uq. 
sonfusiofi  and  press  in  Friedland  appeared  so  great,  ^^'^^ 
hMX  the  leadinff  French  divisions  were  tempted  toJom.il. 
Unurd  an  assault.^     After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  ^,  10,*^; 
itreets  were  forced ;  some  of  the  principal  buildings 
in  the  town  took  fire ;  in  the  first  moments  of  con- 
ttmation  the  fugitives  applied  the  torch  to  the  bridges 
war  the  river — ^in  a  few  minutes  they  were  wrapped 
in  flames,  and  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  rolled 
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CHAP,   over  the  whole  field  of  battle,  spread  a  dismal  feeliog  |i 

|_  through  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers.  i: 

1807.  While  this  decisive  success  was  gaining  on  the  leA^  fi 
Progress  the  Centre  and  right  of  the  Russians  kept  their  groon4 
tfoM^n^  with  undaunted  firmness  under  a  dreadful  cannooadi^ 
the  centre  which  told  with  fatal  effect  on  the  dense  masses  whi^ 
of  the  Rtts.  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  ground,  were  there  ae* 
"*"■•  '  cumulated  between  the  front  and  the  river.  Thef 
had  even  gained  considerable  success  ;  for  some  Ul* 
talions,  having  broken  their  array  in  crossing  the  daflp 
ravine  of  the  Mill  Stream,  with  which  they  were  m- 
acquainted,  were  charged  before  they  could  re-font 
by  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  cut  to  pieces.  But  who! 
the  retreat  of  the  left  wing  and  the  Guards  had  an* 
covered  their  flank,  the  infantry  in  the  centre  were  ex- 
posed to  the  most  serious  danger,  and  must  have  givea 
way,  had  not  the  Russian  cavalry  gallopped  forward 
at  full  speed  and  charged  the  corps  who  threatened 
them,  who  were  the  left  of  Oudinot's  grenadiers,  with 
such  vigour  that  they  were  in  a  few  minutes  trampled 
under  foot  and  destroyed.  Encouraged  by  this  0Q^ 
cess,  the  infantry  of  the  centre  also  moved  forward, 
and  threw  in  so  destructive  a  flanking  fire,  as  effec- 
tually covered  the  retreat  of  their  horse ;  but  at  thii  ^ 
moment  the  flames  of  Friedland  and  the  bridges  wtfe 
seen  to  arise,  and  the  vast  clouds  of  black  smoke  which 
<larkened  the  atmosphere,  told  too  plainly  that  their 
retreat  was  cut  off,  and  that  success  was  hopeleee* 
Then  indeed  their  hopes  fell,  and  despair  took  possei- 
.  sion  of  every  heart.  Still,  however,  the  Russian  ooa- 
rage  was  unshaken ;  uniting  the  fronts  of  battalionfli 
closing  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  they  presented,  in 
circumstances  which  seemed  well-nigh  desperate,  an 
unbroken  front  to  the  enemy.  In  vain,  the  artilleryi 
approaching  to  half  cannon-shot  distance,  ploughed 


j 
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.  their  deDse  array — in  vain  the  French  infan-   chap. 
tw  in  a  destructive  fire  with  ceaseless  vigour       ^^' 
in  the  grenadiers  of  their  Guard  charged  re-    X807. 
r  with  the  shouts  and  confidence  of  victory ; 
square  was  broken — ^not  one  gun  was  taken,  i  wiison, 
and  in  solid  order  they  retired,  leisurely  re-  ^\  l^^'^g 
their  steps  towards  the  river,  keeping  up  an  ^^^'  "• 
Lt  rolling  fire  from  the  rear,  which  faced  the  du^.  zu. 
and  charging  with  the  bayonet  whenever  hard|l'r!i. 
by  their  pursuers.^*    Whoever  witnessed  the  ®*®' 
of  that  devoted  host  during  these  trying  hours, 
kve  felt  that  Russia,  if  adequately  directed,  was 
I  in  the  end  to  take  the  lead  in  t^e  deliverance 
»pe. 

*  '<  But  yeif  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 

Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 

Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring; 
•        «««««« 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastaid  flight ; 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 
Then  skill'd  Napoleon'i  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew,  ^ 

As  mountain-wayes,  from  wasted  lands. 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 
Their  chiefs,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low. 
They  melted  from  the  fleld  as  snow, 
VThen  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
AUe't  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band, 

Disordec'd  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Rvuian  land." 

'-^Marmion,     Canto  VI. 
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CHAP.        Benningsen,  meanwhile,  without  losing  his  pn 
sence  of  mind  in  the  general  wreck,  did  all  that  pn 


retrofit. 


1807>  dence  could  suggest  to  repair  the  consequences  c 
Benning.  ^^^  crror  iuto  which  he  had  been  drawn  in  the  earlic 
Ben's  mea-  part  of  the  dav.     His  first  care  was  to  discoyer 

Bures  to  • 

secure  a  ford  for  the  cannon,  as  Friedland  was  in  the  haod 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  bridges  were  no  longer  pa* 
able  by  friends  or  foes.  Huppily  some  peasant 
pointed  out  one,  where  the  great  park  of  artiller 
might  be  got  across;  it  was  in  the 'first  instaoe 
withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  whid 
fell  into  the  enemy^s  l;iands,  while  the  firm  counte 
nance  of  the  infantry  warded  off  the  assault  of  hi 
impetuous  columns ;  but  the  water  came  up  to  tb 
horses^  middles,  and  what  remained  of  the  ammiuft 
tion  was  utterly  spoiled.  A  hundred  guns  woft 
immediately  after  the  passage  planted  on  the  rij^ 
bank  to  retard  the  enemy ;  but  so  closely  were  th 
columns  on  the  opposite  sides  intermingled,  that  i 
was  dangerous  to  fire  lest  the  balls  should  fall  in  tb 
Russian  lines.  Meanwhile  two  of  their  divisioni 
impatient  of  the  slow  progress  at  the  ford,  and  onabL 
to  endure  any  longer  the  incessant  showers  of  mnfl 
ketry  and  grape,  threw  themselves,  sword  in  hand 
into  Friedland,  and  endeavoured  to  open  a  passagi 
with  fixed  bayonets  to  the  bridge.  A  desperat 
struggle  ensued  with  the  troops  of  Ney  and  Victwii 
the  streets,  but  the  despair  of  the  Russians  prevaik( 
over  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  and  they  mad 
their  way  through  the  burning  houses  to  the  water' 
edge.  There,  however,  they  found  the  bridges  de 
stroyed ;  and  these  brave  men,  after  having  so  h» 
roically  cut  their  way  through  the  hostile  ranb 
found  themselves  stopped  by  an  impassable  barrier 
while  the  increasing  masses  of  the  enemy  now  en* 
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closed  them,  amidst  fire  and  darkness,  on  every  side.    chap. 
Still,  however,  no  one  thought,  even  in  circumstances    ^^^^' 


all  but  desperate,  of  surrender ;  with  heroic  courage    i807. 
ibej  fought  their  way  back,  though  with  prodigious 
slaughter,  to  the  ford,  and  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  water  was  breast- 1  g^|>  |^ 
bigh,  and  many,  missing  the  fords,  were  drowned ;  ^J-^- 
leveral  guns  were  abandoned,  from  the  impossibi-i59,ifti. 
lity  of  dragging  them  through  the  press;  but  such ^^g'^^'i. 
vas  the  unconquerable  valour  of  the  rearguard  to^^^*™-***- 
the  very  last,  that  not  one  battalion  capitulated,  and,  sav.  lu. 
with  the  exception  of  five  thousand  wounded,  fcw^f'g^^^* 
{ffisoners  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.^*  30fi- 

Such  was  the  disastrous  battle  of  Friedland,  which 
St  one  blow  dissolved  the  creat  confederacy  which  the  inunenM 
gomus  and  foresight  of  Mr  Fitt  had  formed  for  the  the  battle.  • 
(coercion  of  Napoleon's  ambition,  and  left  Great  Bri- 
tein  alone  to  maintain  the  contest  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  Continent  arrayed  under  his  banners. 
Grievously,  then,  was  felt  the  want  of  British  aid, 
•od  woful  were  the  consequences  of  the  ill-timed  par- 
limony  which  had  withheld  all  subsidies  from  Russia 
during  this  desperate  struggle.  Thirty  thousand  of 
the  militia,  whom  even  a  small  loan  would  have 
doihed  and  armed,  might  have  averted  the  catas- 
trophe; twenty  thousand  British  auxiliaries  would 
have  converted  it  into  a  glorious  victory,  and  thrown 
Napoleon  back  upon  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe.    The 

^  In  describing  tbis  battle,  Lord  Hatchinson,  who  witnessed  it,  stated, 
b  his  official  despatches  to  the  British  Government — ''  I  want  words 
•ttficientlj  strong  to  describe  the  valoar  of  the  Bussians,  and  which 
llo&e  woold  hare  rendered  their  success  undoubted^  if  courage  alone 
CMld  Mcnre  victory ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  event,  the  officers  and 
Mb  of  tlie  Bossian  army  have  done  their  duty  in  the  noblest  manner, 
iBd  are  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  and  admiration  of  every  person  who 
VM  witness  of  their  conduct." — Lord  Hutchinson's  D^ipateh,  June 
It,  1807 ;  Sib  Robert  Wilson,  162, 
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CHAP,   losses  of  the  Russians,  though  nothing  like  what  they 
^^^^'    had  experienced  in  the  decisive  overthrow  of  Aus- 


1807.    te^^^^z?  were  still  very  severe.     Seventeen  thousand 
men  had  fallen,  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  five 
thousand  of  the  latter  had  been  made  prisoners ;  bat 
of  those  unhurt  not  more  than  five  hundred  had  be- 
come captives ;  no  colours  were  taken,  but  seventeen 
guns  remained  in  the  enemy^s  power.     The  French 
i^!^^^m.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  thousand  men,  and  two  eagles  wrested 
xix.  81, 88.  from  them  in  fair  combat.     Nothing  can  illustrate 
430,491.    more  clearly  the  desperate  resistance  made  by  the 
c^p^^^'  Russians  than  the  small  number  of  guns  taken,  under 
aixe,  iv.    circumstances  when,  with   less  steady  troops,  the 
iii.  69. 60.*  whole  artillery  would  have  been  abandoned.^* 

During  the  evening,  the  right  wing  of  the  Ru0- 

The  Rus-   sians  and  part  of  the  cavalry  retired  by  the  left 

ti^t  i^th-  ^^^  of  ^^^  Alle,  and  crossed  without  molestation  at 

out  moles-  the  bridge  of  AUenberg.     Thither,  on  the  morning 

Aiienberg  after  the  battle,  the  remainder  of  the  army  retired  bj 

mhUu.    ^^^  other  bank,  without  being  at  all  harassed  on  the 

June  15.     inarch ;  indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  and  unaccountable 

circumstance,  that  though  fifteen  thousand  French 

horse  were  in  the  field,  they  were  little  engaged  in 

the  action  after  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  spot,  nor 

once  let  loose  in  the  pursuit.-)-    On  the  day  follow- 

« 

*  The  French  say  in  the  bulletins,  that  they  took  eighty  pieeet  of 
cannon,  that  the  Russians  had  18,000  killed,  and  that  they  lost  on  their 
own  side  only  500  killed  and  3000  wounded.  Berthier  estimated  the 
real  loss  at  Tilsit  to  Sir  B.  Wilson  at  more  than  8000 ;  and  that  oAoer 
makes  the  Bussian  loss  only  12,000  men.  The  latter  estimate,  how- 
ever,  is  obviously  too  low,  as  the  peace  which  immediately  followed 
demonstrated;  the  account  in  the  bulletin  was,  as  usual, from  a  thizdto 
a  fourth  of  its  real  amount. — 7^  BvlUHn.  Camp,  de  Saxe,  It.  334 ;  and 
Wilson,  163. 

t  "  The  Bussians  had  on  their  right  twenty-two  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry, who  covered  their  retreat ;  we  had  more  than  forty  with  which 
we  should  have  charged  them,  but  by  a  fatality  without  example, 
these  forty  squadrons  received  no  orders,  and  never  so  much  as  monit- 
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ing  thej  reached  Wehlau,  where  the  AUe  and  the    chap. 
Fi^gel  unite  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  plain,  tra-    ^^^^' 


Torsed  hy  a  single  chauss^.   By  that  defile,  not  only    i807. 
the  artillery  and  carriages  of  the  main  army,  but  the  June  le. 
immense  baggage  and  ammunition-train,  which  had 
eracuated  Konigsberg,  had  to  pass ;  and  although  no 
enemy  was  in  sight,  yet  such  was  the  confusion  pro- 
duced by  the  enormous  accumulation  of  cannon  and 
diariots  on  a  single  chauss^e,  and  such  the  apprehen- 
lums  inspired  by  the  evident  dangers  which  would 
ensue  if  the  rearguard  were  to  be  attacked,  that,  on  a 
few  muskets  being  accidentally  discharged,  a  general 
panic  took  place,  and  horse,  foot,  and  cannon  rushed 
tomultuously  together  to  the  bridge,  and  the  strong- 
er throwing  down  and  trampling  under  foot  the 
teaker,  broke  through  and  spread  in  the  wildest 
border  into  the  town.     Such  was  the  uproar  and 
eoQstemation  which  ensued,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  order  could  be  restored  by  the 
personal  efforts  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  a  few  Rus- 
■an  officers  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot ;  and  it 
iaipired  these  gallant  chiefs  with  the  melancholy  cout 
viction,  that  if  Napoleon  had  followed  up  his  success 
vith  his  wonted  vigour,  the  Russian  host  would  have 
been  utterly  annihilated."^     But  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  notany  others  iii  the  memorable  campaign  of  1812^ 

0d  Uieir  honeB ;  thej  remained  during  aU  the  battle  on  foot  behind 
Mr  left  On  seeing  that,  I  lamented  the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg  had 
Mi  been  there ;  if  he  had,  these  forty  squadrons  would  certainly  have 
bm  employedi  and  not  a  Bussian  would  hare  escaped." — Savart, 
nLCO. 

*  Et  si  continue  victorem  ea  cura  subisset, 
Ultimus  ills  dies  bello  gentique  fuisset. 
li  the  ftrst  alarm,  the  Cossacks  crowded  down  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Alloi  and  swimming  the  river,  advanced  on  the  opposite  side  and 
diachaiged  a  voUetf  of  arrowi  with  considerable  eifect  at  the  enemy. — 
WasoK,  1S3,  16&. 
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CHAP,    it  was  apparent  that  the  vigour  of  the  Emperor  id 
^^^  *    following  up  his  victories  was  by  no  means  propor- 


1807.    tioned,  either  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  German  or 
Italian  wars,  or  to  the  successes  which  he  claimed  at 
the  moment:  a  circumstance  for  which  his  pane- 
gyrists find  it  impossible  to  offer  any  explanation, 
but  which  in  truth  is  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  so- 
lution, when  the  desperate  nature  of  the  resistance 
^  Wiiron,   opposed  to  him  in  these  northern  latitudes,  and  the 
Dum^xii    c^ws^quent  magnitude  of  his  losses,  is  taken  into  con- 
34, 3ft.       sideration. 

The  catastrophe  at  Friedland,  and  subsequent  re- 
capture    treat  of  the  Allies  behind  the  Pregel,  rendered  the 
berg.°**^  city  of  Kouigsberg,  which  was  situated  considerablj 
June  16.     in  advance  of  that  river  on  the  left  bank  or  front  <rf 
its  course,  no  longer  tenable.     General  Lestocq  had, 
with  his  wonted  ability,  conducted  the  retreat  of  hii 
little  army  with  very  little  loss,  till  he  was  joined  on 
the  12th,  in  front  of  Konigsberg,  by  the  corps  of  Eft- 
menskoi.     Even  their  united  forces,  however,  not 
more  than  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  could  hardly 
hope  to  save  that  town  without  the  assistance  of  the 
main  army,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  corps  of 
Soult  and  Davoust,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry 
under  Murat,  amounting  to  full  fifty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  above  twelve  thousand  were  horse  in  the  finest 
condition.    Notwithstanding  this  overwhelming  odds, 
however,  the  Prussian  General  made  the  attempt, 
and  by  the  firm  countenance  which  he  assumed,  and 
the  devoted  heroism  of  his  rearguard  in  the  retreat 
from  the  lower  Passarge,  succeeded  in  so  far  retard- 
ing the  enemy,  as  to  gain  time  for  the  evacuation  of 
almost  all  the  magazines  and  stores  in  the  city,  even 
by  the  narrow  and  crowded  defile  of  Wehlau.     But 
this  great  object  was  not  gained  without  sustaining 
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a  considerable  loss.     A  battalion  was  surrounded  and    chap. 
made  prisoners,  which  had  been  left  to  defend  the    ^^^^' 
passage  of  the  Frisching ;  and  on  the  following  day  a    2807. 
eolunm  of  twelve  hundred  men,  which  was  enveloped  j^^^  14^ 
by  St  Cyr's  division  and  Murat^s  cavalry,  was,  after  June  15. 
a  gallant  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender.    Weak- 
ened by  these  losses,  Lestocq,  however,  still  main- 
tained his  ground  in  Konigsberg,  repeatedly  repulsed 
the  attempts  to  storm  it  which  were  made  by  the 
Brandenberg  gate,  and  remained  there  all  the  day, 
patting  the  mouldering  fortifications  in  a  respectable 
posture  of  defence,  and  pressing  the  evacuation  of 
the  magazines ;  but  on  the  day  following,  having  re-  ^^ne  le. 
ceived  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Friedland,  he  ordered 
the  garrison  to  be  under  arms,  under  pretence  of 
making  a  sally ;  and  when  evening  approached,  the 
whole  took  the  direction  of  Labian  and  the  Pregel, 
leaving  General  Sutterheim  with  two  battalions  of 
light  infantry  to  man  the  walls.     He  also  evacuated 
the  place  at  midnight,  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  magistrates  sent  the  keys  of  the  city  to  Marshal 
Soolt.     Three  thousand  sick  or  wounded  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  such  was  the  activity 
of  General  Lestocq,  and  the  skill  with  which  Sut- 
terheim conducted  his  measures,  that  no  magazines 
or  stores  of  any  importance  were  taken,  and  the  rear- 
guard, though  frequently  molested,  effected  its  re- 
treat, without  any  serious  loss,  to  Wehlau,  where  1  ^r.,^^j^ 
they  ioined  the  main  army  as  it  was  defiling  over  ^^7.  i6u. 

,,    V-j        im  J)ura.  xlx. 

tne  bnage/^  a.*,  ;ic. 

*  Napoleon,  with  his  usual  mendacious  policy,  gave  out,  in  his  79Ui 
VtUetin,  that  he  had  taken  in  Konigsberg  not  only  twenty  thousand 
piuonen  and  immense  public  magazines,  but  160,000  British  stand  of 
tnn!  It  appeared  a  happy  stroke  to  make  the  Parisians  believe  that 
ths  taidy  Buceonrs  of  Great  Britain  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  arm  the 
Prnich  troops.  '*  This  assertion, '*  Sir  K,  AVilson  justly  observes,  '*  i» 
*  falsehood  of  the  most  extravagant  character,  and  which  finds  no  pn- 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile  Napoleon,  after  his  usual  custom,  rode 
___3j_  on  the  following  morning  over  the  field  of  battle.    It 


1807.    presented  a  ghastly  spectacle,  second  only  to  the  ter- 
Meanir«s    rific  field  of  Eylau  in  circumstances  of  horror.   Then 
iIon*^d    Blight  be  seen  evident  proofs  of  the  stem  and  uih 
retreat  of   conquerable  valour  with  which  the  Russians  had 
Bians  to  the  combated :  the  position  of  the  squares  of  infantry 
Niemen.     ^^^j^  j^^  distinctly  traced  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
men,  which,  lying  on  their  backs  facing  outwards, 
still  preserved  their  regular  array :  the  station  of 
the  cavalry  was  seen  by  the  multitude  of  horses, 

rallel  but  in  the  catalogae  of  their  own  compositions/'  In  tmthi  tha 
British  arms  escaped  hj  a  circumstance  more  discreditable  to  Bnglind 
than  the  falsehood  which  Napoleon  asserted ;  they  had  not  jei  airifil 
The  cannon^  ammunition,  and  arms  for  Prussia  were  sent  bj  Lord  Hai- 
chinson^  after  the  armisticoi  to  a  Swedish  port ;  those  for  Russia  wm% 
landed  at  Riga,  and  delivered  to  the  Russian  troops.— -Par/.  Ritw^t, 
1807  ;  Pari,  UisU  iz.  App. ;  and  Wilson,  167.  The  falsehood  in  rsgaid 
to  the  stores  taken  at  Konigsberg  appeared  in  the  buUetin  giring  tti 
details  of  the  battle  of  Friedland,  dated  Wehlan,  June  17»  theTvydlqr 
on  which  that  town  was  taken  bj  the  French  troops.  He  there  sud* 
''  Marshal  Soult  has  entered  Konigsberg ;  where  we  found  many  hiu- 
dred  thousand  quintals  of  wheats  more  than  20,000  Russians  and  Fnu- 
sians  wounded,  and  all  the  military  stores  which  England  had  sent  oil; 
among  the  rest,  160,000  muskets,  still  on  shipboard.'  This  iMixMr 
tion  was  made  at  Wehlau  on  the  17tb,  which  is  thirty  miles  from  Konigi- 
berg,  before  it  was  pomhle  that  any  thing  further  than  the  bare  captnrB 
of  the  city  could  have  been  heard  of  by  the  French  Emperor.  The 
falsehood  in  the  first  bulletin,  which  corresponded  to  his  wishes  xathff 
than  the  reality,  was  so  gross,  that  it  could  not  be  repeated  in  the  ine- 
ceeding  one,  dated  Tilsit,  19th  June,  which,  after  recapitulating  the 
successes  of  Soult  and  the  fall  of  Konigsberg,  said,  ''  In  fine,  the  re- 
sult of  all  these  affairs  has  been,  that  4000  or  5000  prisoners,  and  It 
pieces  of  cannon,  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  Two  hundred  EussUa 
Tessels,  and  great  stores  of  subsistence,  wine,  and  spirits,  bare  been 
found  in  Konigsberg."  Yet  so  little  do  the  French  writers  attend  to 
accuracy  in  their  detail,  that  the  enormous  falsehood  in  the  first  bsl- 
letin,  even  when  abandoned  by  the  second,  has  been  adopted  by  til 
their  historians,  even  Jomini  and  Dumas,  whose  accuracy  ia  in  geneiaL 
so  praiseworthy. — l^ce  Dum.  xiv.  33 ;  and  Jom.  ii.  422 ;  and  l^tk  ami 
80eA  Bullet.  Camp  de  t'^axe,  iv.  338,  342,  and  Bign.  vi.  308  ;  and  Nob- 
VIN8,  iii.  27. 
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which  lay  dead  as  they  had  stood  in  squadrons  or    chap. 
batteries  on  the  field.     In  the  pursuit,  however,  he        ^^* 


exerted  none  of  his  usual  vigour,  and  threw  away,    i807. 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  minor  object,  the  fairest 
opportunity  he  had  ever  enjoyed  of  destroying  the 
Bassian  army.     Intent  only  on  cutting  the  enemy 
off  from  Konigsberg,  and  securing  to  himself  that 
noble  prize  of  victory,  he  totally  neglected  the  fol- 
lowing up  of  his  success  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alle,  and  suffered  the  disorganized  and  shattered 
Russian  army  to  retire  without  molestation  through 
the  narrow  defile  that  penetrated  the  marshes  of 
Wehlau  and  over  the  single  bridge  of  the  Pregel, 
when  a  little  additional  vigour  in  the  pursuit  would 
at  least  have  compelled  them  to  abandon,  at  the  en- 
tiauce  of  these  passes,  the  greater  part  of  their  bag- 
gage and  artillery.     On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  the  J»">«  *®- 
allied  army,  which  had  united  at  Wehlau  with  the 
troops  under  Kamenskoi  and  Lestocq,  falling  back 
from  Konigsberg,  reached  Tilsit  on  the  Niemen, 
and  early  on  the  following  morning  the  mighty  array 
began  to  defile  over  the  bridge.     For  forty  hours  suc- 
cessively the  passage  continued  without  intermission ; 
horse,  foot,  cannon,  baggage-waggons,  store-chariots, 
succeeding  each  other  in  endless  array :  it  seemed  june  lo. 
as  if  the  east  was  swallowing  up  the  warlike  brood 
which  had  so  long  contended  with  the  west  for  the 
mastery  of  Europe.     Still,  though  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  flushed  with  victory,  were  hardly  a  day's 
march  in  the  rear,  no  attempt  was  made  by  Napo-Mvii«»n, 
leon  to  molest  their  passage.     A  few  cannon-shots  J^^.^^^i. 
alone  were  exchanged  between  the  Cossacks  and  the  ^s*  40. 
liorse  artillery  of  Murat,^  which,  on  the  morning  ofsos.W. 
the  20th,  approached  the  Town  of  Tilsit,  which  was 
shortly  after  evacuated  by  Bagrathion  with  the  Rufs- 
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June  20. 

The  Em- 
peror 
Alexander 
proposes 
an  armis- 
tice. 


June  19. 


«  Wilson, 
170,171. 
Dum.  xiz. 
42, 44. 


June  11. 
June  lo. 


Biaa  rearguard,  who  withdrew  without  mok 
across  the  river,  and  burnt  the  bridge. 

In  truth,  hostilities  were  no  longer  either  r 
or  expedient.  Disheartened  by  the  defeat  w1 
had  experienced;  chagrined  at  the  refusal 
cours  either  in  men  or  money  from  England; 
ted  at  the  timid  policy  of  Austria,  when  the 
opportunity  that  ever  yet  had  occurred  was  pr< 
for  her  decisive  interposition ;  foiled  in  the 
for  which  he  had  originally  begun  the  war,  i 
sorted  by  those  for  whose  advantage,  more  t 
own,  it  had  been  undertaken,  the  Emperor  J 
der  had  taken  his  resolution.  He  deemed 
necessary  and  improper  to  risk  the  indepcnd 
Russia  in  a  quarrel  not  directly  affecting  its  in 
and  from  which  the  parties  immediately  coi 
had  withdrawn.  On  the  18th,  therefore,  ( 
Benningsen  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince  Bagrathi 
siring  him  to  make  known  to  the  French  g 
the  Emperor's  desire  for  an  armistice;  this  ' 
cordingly  communicated  to  Murat  on  the  fc 
of  the  following  day,  and  orders  were  imme 
transmitted  for  hostilities  to  cease  at  all 
Thus  was  this  mighty  confiagi*ation,  which 
nally  commenced  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
stilled  on  the  shores  of  the  Niemeu.^* 

These  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Russia 
peror  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  Napolec 

*  During  this  desperate  struggle  bet^veen  the  Pavsorge,  a  < 
»>onie  importance^  but  overlooked  amidst  the  shock  of  such  mig 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Narew.  Tolstoy  had  there  gai 
successes  over  Massena,  and  in  particular  made  himself  mast 
intrenched  camp  of  Borki;  but  the  Ficnch  having  attackec 
daj8  after  with  increased  forces^  it  again  fell  into  their  handt 
KubsJans  following  the  retreat  of  their  principal  arniv,  had  ret 
OAtrolenka  towards  Ticoizin,  m  hen  the  armistice  uf  Tilsit  jmi 
to  their  opt^rations. — Dumas,  xix.  41,  4U. 

i 
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iiad  ever  been  his  policy  to  offer  peace  to  his  enemies    chap. 
daring  the  first  tumult  and  consternation  of  defeat ;    ^^^^ 
ad  more  than  once,  by  such  well-timed  advances,  he    18O7. 
iiid  extricated  himself  from  a  situation  of  the  utmost  Reasons 
peril.     To  be  anticipated  in  this  manner  in  his  de-  J^^^^. 
Bies,  and  have  the  public  demonstration  afforded  of  poiecm  re- 
die  reality  of  his  victory  by  the  enemy  proposing  an  {wTftop. 
irmistice,  was  a  circumstance,  of  all  others  the  most 
patifying,  which  raised  him  at  once  to  the  highest 
point  of  glory.     He  was  not  ignorant  that  here,  as  at 
Leoben  and  Austerlitz,  a  further  continuance  of  the 
contest  might  be  attended  with  very  serious  dangers. 
England,  it  is  true,  had  hitherto,  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  kept  herself  secluded  from  the  struggle :  but 
a  change  had  taken  place  in  her  councils ;  a  close 
alliance  had  been  contracted  with  Prussia ;  powerful 
nccours  in  arms  and  ammunition,  were  on  their 
i0Qte,  and  the  greatest  military  expedition  she  had 
ever  sent  forth  was  preparing  to  hoist  the  flag  of  a 
national  war  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.     The  dubious 
policy  of  Austria  rendered  it  more  than  probable 
that  in  such  an  event  she  would  throw  off  the  mask ; 
and  that  eighty  thousand  armed  mediators  might 
laddenly  make  their  appearance  under  the  walls  of 
Dresden,  and  totally  intercept  the  communications  of 
file  Grand  Army  with  France.     Russia,  it  was  true, 
ns  defeated;  the  army  of  Bagrathion  was  little 
more  than  half  its  former  amount ;  but  thirty  thou- 
«nd  men  were  advancing,  under  Prince  Labanoff, 
to  repair  its  losses ;  and  if  its  frontiers  were  invaded, 
ttd  a  national  resistance  aroused,  there  were  four 
hnndred  thousand  militia  enrolled,  who  would  speed- 
ily fill  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army.     Napoleon 
indeed  could  collect,  notwithstanding  the  losses  of 
Vol.  VI.  T 
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CHAP,    the  short  campaign,  a  hundred  and  fifty  the 
^^^^    men  on  the  Niemen ;  but  even  this  mighty  ha 
1807.    P^^f^<l  hardly  adequate  to  the  task  of  subduii 
empire  whose  dominions  on  this  side  of  the 
Mountains  exceeded  all  the  rest  of  Europe  pi 
gether.     How  were  the  conquered  provinces 
kept  in  subjection;  how  the  fortresses  taken 
risoned;  how  the  immense  lines  of  communis 
kept  up,  when  the  war  was  to  commence  at  th 
tance  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  I 
and  the  Scythian  monarch,  if  resolute  on  presc 
his  independence,  might  retreat  a  thousand 
,  Hard  *    f^^ther  without  coming  to  the  verge  of  his  ] 
426.  pean  dominions  ?** 

Nor  were  the  considerations  less  powerful ' 
CoDBidera-  iuduced  Alexander  to  desire  an  accommodation 

which  ^^S^S^^S  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^®  desperate  princip 
rendered  deed,  and  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  heart  < 
siims^so  dominions,  he  had  every  chance  of  defeatioj 
desirous  of  iuvasiou  of  this  sccoud  Darius  into  the  dese 

•n  acconH 

modaUon.    Scy  thia ;  but  this  could  only  be  done  by  great 
fices,  and  at  the  hazard  of  throwing  back  for  i 
period  the  internal  improvement  of  his  rising 
nions.     For  what  object  were  these  sacrifices 
made  ?     For  the  preservation  of  Prussia  ?     SI 
already  crushed,  and  a  few  inconsiderable  forts 

*  The  following  regular  forces,  exclasive  of  400,000  militi 
still  at  the  command  of  the  Russian  govemment  :— 

Remains  of  the  army  which  fought  at  Friedland,  S 

Kamenskoi's  corps, 

Reinforcements  which  joined  at  Tilsit,  or  on  march,     . 

At  Olita  half  of  LabanojTs  corps,        ....  1 

Prussians  retired  with  Lestocq,             ....  1 

Tolstoy's  corps  on  the  Narew, 1 

On  march  from  Wilna, 1 

Total  regulars,  11 

i— WlMON,  176. 
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■ 

town  of  Graudentz,  were  all  that  remained  to  chap. 

lerick  William  of  the  dominions  of  his  illustrious  ^^^'• 


stors.     For  the  safety  of  England?     She  was    1807. 
:iently  protected  by  her  invincible  fleets;  and 
nterest  she  had  evinced  in  the  struggle  had  not 
such  as  to  render  it  imperative  on  the  Czar, 
ar  in  honour  or  policy,  to  continue  the  contest  on 
iccount.*  For  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  power  ? 
'» was  an  object,  however  important,  which  could 
be  brought  about  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  a 
e  empire ;  and  if  Austria,  whose  interests  were 
)  immediately  concerned  in  its  preservation,  was 
nclined  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  conflict,  it  did 
appear  that  Russia,  whose  independence  had 
r  yet  been  seriously  threatened,  was  called  upon 
ntinue  it  unaided,  for  its  restoration.     Now  was 
;yportunity  when  the  war  might  be  terminated,  if 
irith  advantage,  at  least  without  dishonour :  in 
ields  of  Fultusk,  Eylau,  and  Heilsberg,  the  Rus- 1  soutour- 
i  had  sufficiently  vindicated  their  title  to  military  ""'isis  ^i". 
r;  and  objects  of  immediate  importance  were  to3i*22. 
lined  nearer  home,^  both  on  the  Danube  and  the  Luochen.  i. 
^  amply  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  empire  for  a  ®'' '  ^'^' 

1m  secret  motives  which  induced  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  con- 
Uie  treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  the  refusal  by  Lord  Howick  (now  Earl 
to  guarantee  the  Russian  subsidies,  and  that  too  in  a  manner 
arly  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor;  a  refusal  the  more 
Licable,  as  that  Minister  was  the  very  person  who  had,  after  the 
xqphe  of  Jena,  warmly  solicited  the  Czar  to  fly  to  the  succour  of 
ia ;  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  troops  promised  by  England  in 
land  of  Bugen ;  the  tardiness  of  the  new  Administration  in  fur- 
ig  the  promised  supplies  in  money,  arms,  and  ammunition  :  cir- 
tnoes  which  had  strongly  irritated  him  against  the  English  Go- 
mi  ;  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  accede  to  the  convention  of  Bar- 
rin,  or  take  any  part  in  the  contest ;  as  weU  as  the  exhaustion  of 
WB  finances,  the  penury  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the  famishing 
of  the  troops,  and  the  risk  of  total  overthrow  to  which  they  were 
■sd. — ^Hardembbbo,  ix.  425 ;  and  Lucchesini,  i.  322,  323. 
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CHAP,   temporary  t^ithdrawal  from  the  general  the 

XLVI  • 

'_  European  strife. 


1807.        When  such  were  the  dispositions  on  botl 

there  was  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  unde 

Gonciu-      ing.     France  had  nothing  to  demand  of  Ru« 

armistice.   66pt  that  sho  should  closc  her  ports  against  Er 

Russia  nothing  to  ask  of  France  but  that  she 

withdraw  her  armies  from  Poland,  and  pen 

Emperor  to  pursue  his  long-cherished  projects 

quest  in  Turkey.     The  map  of  Europe  lay 

them,  out  of  which  these  two  mighty  potentate 

carve  at  pleasure  ample  indemnities  for  then 

or  acquisitions  for  their  allies.     No  difficulty, 

sequence,  was  experienced  in  settling  the  termi 

armistice  r  the  Nicmen  separated  the  two  armi* 

headquarters  of  Napoleon  were  fixed  at  Tilsit, 

left  bank  of  the  river ;  those  of  Alexander  at 

pohen,  a  mile  distant  on  the  right  bank.     A  f 

intercourse  was  immediately  established  betwi 

officers  and  men  of  the  two  armies:  they  h 

each  other's  valour  too  strongly  not  to  be  i 

with  sentiments  of  mutual  respect ;  while  Napo 

» ^Bign.  vi.  eloquent  terms,  addressed  his  soldiers  on  this  | 

^^'  ^^^    termination  of  their  labours  in  one  of  those  pre 

44, 50.      tions  which  made  Europe  thrill  from  side  to  si 

*  "  Soldiers  I — On  the  5th  June,  we  were  attacked  in  our  cax 

«r      .      .by  the  Russian  nrmy ;  the  enemy  misunderstood  the  cause  of  c 

Napoleon  s     .  •»,,*i.  «  i 

proclama-    ^^^V'     "^  ****  learned,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  our  purpose  in 

tion  there-  the  lion ;  he  now  repents  having  forgotten  it.     In  the  days  of  i 

on  to  his      of  Heilsberg^  in  the  ever-memorable  field  of  Friedland,  in  i 

troopfi.         campaign ;  in  short,  we  have  taken  120  pieces  of  cannon,  7  « 

killed  or  wounded  60,000  Russians,  wreslcd  from  the  enemy'f 

its  magazines  and  hospitals,  the  fortress  of  Konigsberg,  with  t 

dred  vessels  which  it  contained,  loaded  with  ammunitions  of  i 

sorts,  and  especially  160,000  muskets  sent  by  England  to 

enemies.     From  the  vhorcs  of  the  Vistula  we  have  arrived  oi 

the  Niemen  with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle.  Tou  celebrated  at  J 

the  anniversary  of  my  coronation ;  but  you  have  this  jear  wort 
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An  armistice  having  been  thus  concluded,  it  was    chap. 
agreed  that  the  two  Emperors  should  meet  to  arrange,    ^^^^' 
in  a  private  conference,  the  destinies  of  the  world.     It    1807. 
took  place,  accordingly,  on  the  25th,  under  circum-  interview 
itances  eminently  calculated  to  impress  the  imagina-  ^°  ^^^f^ 
tion  of  mankind.     By  the  direction  of  the  French 
general  of  engineers,  Lariboissiere,  a  raft  of  great  di- 
mensions was  constructed  on  the  river  Niemen ;  the  june  26^ 
Ptj^  of  Tilsit,  which  will  be  recollected  as  long  as  the 
cage  of  Bajazet  or  the  phalanx  of  Alexander.     It  was 
moored  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  on  its  surface 
a  wooden  apartment,  surmounted  by  the  eagles  of 
France  and  Russia,  framed  with  all  the  possible  mag- 
Difioence  which  the  time  and  circumstances  would 
admit     This  was  destined  for  the  reception  of  the 
Emperors  alone ;  at  a  little  distance  was  stationed 
aoother  raft,  richly,  but  less  sumptuously  adorned, 
hr  their  respective  suites.     The  shore  on  either  side 
vas  covered  with  the  Imperial  Guard   of  the  two 
monarchs,  drawn  up  in  triple  lines,  in  the  same  firm 
nd  imposing  array  in  which  they  had  stood  on  the 
fields  of  Eylau  and  Friedland.     At  one  o'clock  pre^ 
dbely,  amidst  the  thunder  of  artillery,  each  Emperor 
rtept  into  a  boat  on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  accom- , 
panied  by  a  few  of  his  principal  officers :  Napoleon  m.  76. 
was  attended  by  Murat,  Berthier,  Bessieres,  I)uroc,3/5°*p,;„, 
lad  Caulaincourt  :^  Alexander  by  the  Grand  Duke  *"•  ^^»  **• 


lorated  that  of  Marengo,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  second 
CMlition.  Frenchmen,  you  are  worthy  of  yourselves,  and  of  me.  You 
liQ  return  to  your  country  covered  with  laurels,  after  having  gained  a 
|lMe  which  will  be  its  own  gui^antee.  It  is  time  that  our  country 
iMdliTe  in  repose,  sheltered  from  the  malignant  influence  of  England. 
ij  benefactions  to  you  shall  testify  the  large  measure  of  my  gratitude, 
Mi  the  whole  extent  of  the  love  which  I  bear  you."  Already  was  to 
W  seen,  not  merely  in  Napoleon's  thoughts,  but  in  his  words,  a  return 
*•  the  celebrated  maxim  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  L'^tat  c*est  moi.»' — Bion.  vi. 
Jn,3l2. 
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CH4P.   Constantine,  Gteneral  Benningsen,  Prince  La 
]_  General  OuvaroflT,  and  Count  Lieven  ;  the  nu 


1807.    ^^^  splendid  suite  of  each  monarch  followed 
other  boat  immediately  after. 

The  bark  of  Napoleon,  rowed  by  the  mar 

Firrt        his  Guard,  advanced  with  greater  rapidity  thj 

NapoiJon    o{  Alexander.     He  arrived  first  at  the  raft,  e 

imdep^"    the  apartment,  and  himself  opened  the  door 

opposite  side  to  receive  the  Czar,  while  the 

oiF  the  soldiers  on  either  shore  drowned  even  tl 

of  the  artillery.     In  a  few  seconds  Alexanc 

rived,  and  was  received  by  the  conqueror  at  tl 

on  his  own  side ;  their  meeting  was  friendl 

the  very  first  words  which  he  uttered  bespoi 

the  lacerated  feelings  occasioned  by  the  con< 

the  Government  of  Great  Britain  during  th 

his  deep  penetration,  and  clear  perception  of  t 

ing  passion  of  Napoleon — "  I  hate  the  En 

said  he,  "  as  much  as  you  do,  and  am  ready 

cond  you  in  all  your  enterprizes  against  them.'' 

that  case,''  replied  Napoleon,  "  every  thing  ^ 

easily  arranged,  and  peace  is  already  made.'' 

interview  lasted  two  hours,  during  which  Na 

exercised  all  the  ascendant  which  his  extraoi 

talents  and  fortune,  as  well  as  singular  powers 

cination  gave  him,  while  the  Russian  Emperc 

proof  of  the  tact  and  finesse,  as  well  as  dipl 

ability,  by  which  his  nation  beyond  any  ot 

Europe  is  gifted.     Before  they  parted,  the  o 

a  savMy,    ^^  the  treaty  were  arranged  between  them— 

Hi.  76, 77.  QQt  difficult  to  come  to  an  understanding — the 

aiTsIe.   aflForded  ample   room    for   the   aggrandizem 

JSV'-  both.^* 

*  Sayary,  who  had  been  nominated  governor  of  Konigsberg^ 
orders,  >vben  the  French  army  first  approached  the  Niemen,  to  { 
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On  the  day  following^  a  second  interview  took    chap. 

[Jace  at  the  same  town,  at  which  the  King  of  Prussia '_ 

was  present;  the  first  had  been  arranged,  and  the    i807. 
preliminary  terms  agreed  to,  without  any  concert  with  com- 
that  unhappy  Prince.     He  was  no  longer  in  a  situa-  menrof 
tion  to  stipulate  any  conditions ;  bereft  of  his  domi-  *?®^j°®^^ 
nions,  driven  up  into  a  comer  of  his  territories,  des-  TiiBit. 
titote  of  every  thing,  he  had  no  alternative  but  sub- 
ndsBion  to  the  stem  law  of  the  conqueror.^     As  it 
via  now  evident  that  an  accommodation  was  about 
to  take  place,  arrangements  were  made  for  conducting 
h  with  more  convenience  to  the  exalted  personages 
coBcemed.     Part  of  the  town  of  Tilsit  was  declared 
Mtral,  and  allotted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  suite ;  thither  he  repaired 
on  Uie  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  was  received 
with  all  imaginable  courtesy  by  Napoleon  himself, 
upon  landing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  his 
boat.    Amidst  discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  accla- 
Bations  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators  whom  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  had  collected  together,  did 

I  pontoon  train,  whicli  had  been  left  in  the  arsenal  of  that  city,  for  im- 
■idiite  operation.  Next  day,  however,  he  received  the  following  sig- 
liiciiit  note  from  Talleyrand : — "  Be  in  no  hurry  with  your  pontoons ; 
*Ui  would  we  gain  by  passing  the  Niemen  1  what  is  there  to  be  ac- 
finA  beyond  that  river  1  The  Emperor  must  abandon  his  id^M  in  re- 
fN  to  Poland  ;  that  nation  is  fit  for  nothing ;  disorder  alone  is  to  be 
«|HUsed  oat  of  its  inhabitants.  Wt  have  another  far  more  inq>ortant 
■itter  to  settU  ;  here  is  a  fair  opportunity  of  terminating  the  present 
^i^vie ;  we  mutt  not  let  it  escape/'  Already  the  Spanish  invasion 
Wieatared  into  the  calculations  of  the  rulers  of  Europe  on  the  Nie*- 
■•.— Savabt,  iii.  76. 

*  At  this  period  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Sweden — "  Immediately 
tftft  the  armistice,  my  imperial  ally  concluded  peace  on  his  own  ac- 
CQUt  alone.  Abandoned  in  this  manner,  and  left  without  support  on 
^  peat  theatre  of  war,  I  found  myself  forced,  how  painful  soever  to 
ttj  feelings,  to  do  the  same,  and  to  sign  a  peace,  though  its  conditions 
*Mto  the  last  degree  hard  and  overwhelming.^'-^^CHOBLL,  viii.  410 ; 
^LrccHESiMi,  L  328. 
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CHAP,   these  two  Sovereigns,  whose  hostility  had  s 
^  ^^^^'    dyed  the  fields  of  Poland  with  blood,  ride 


1807.  ^^^^'  ^  ^^^  quarters  prepared  for  the  Czar,  th 
triple  line  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard.  Th 
tion  of  Napoleon  descended  to  the  most  mini 
ticulars ;  the  furniture  in  the  Emperor  of  1 
rooms  was  all  sent  from  the  French  headqt 
a  sumptuous  train  of  cooks  and  other  attendac 
in  readiness  to  make  him  forget  the  luxurie 
Petersburg ;  even  his  couch  was  prepared  in 
bed  of  the  French  Emperor's,  which  he  hai 
use  of  in  his  campaigns.  The  King  of  Prus 
arrived,  two  days  after,  in  Tilsit,  with  his  b( 
and  unfortunate  Queen :  and  the  Ministers  c 
sides,  Talleyrand  on  the  part  of  France, 
Kourakin  on  that  of  Russia,  and  Marshal  Ka 
on  that  of  Prussia ;  but  they  were  of  little  i 
for  such  was  the  extraordinary  length  to 
the  intimacy  of  the  two  Emperors  had  gon 
not  only  did  they  invariably  dine  and  pj 
'  Sftvaiy,  evening  together,  but  almost  all  the  momii 
Bism*^^  ferences,  during  which  the  destinies  of  the 
316,817.    were  arranged,  were   conducted   by  themsei 

Dum.xlx.  1 

56, 67.      person.* 

"  Had  the  Queen  of  Prussia  arrived  earliei 
Napoieon»i  couferenccs,"  says  Napoleon,  "  it  might  ha 
wi^ti^^    much  influence  on  the  result  of  the  negotiatioi 
Queen  of    happily  shc  did  not  make  her  appearance 
was   settled,  and  I  was   in   a   situation   to 
every  thing  in  twenty-four  hours.     As  soon 
arrived  I  went  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  she  wa 
beautiful,  but  somewhat  past  the  first  flower  of 
She  received  me  in  desi>alr,  exclaiming,  '  J 
Justice !'  and  throwing  herself  back  with  loud 
tations.    I  at  length  prevailed  on  her  to  t^ke 
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at  she  continued,  nevertheless,  her  pathetic  entrea-    chap. 
e«.    '  Prussia,^  said  she,  '  was  blinded  in  regard  to  " 

er  power ;  she  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  i807. 
3ro,  oppose  herself  to  the  destinies  of  France,  neglect 
I  fortunate  friendship !  she  has  been  well  punished 
r  her  folly — the  glory  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the 
ilo  his  name  spread  round  our  arms,  had  inflated 
«  heart  of  Prussia — they  have  caused  her  ruin.' " 
iagdebourg,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  the  object 
her  entreaties ;  and  when  Napoleon,  before  dinner, 
issented  her  with  a  beautiful  rose,  she  at  first  re- 
wd  it,  but  immediately  after  took  it  with  a  smile, 
Iding  at  the  same  time,  ^^  Yes  !  but  at  least  with 
iigdebourg." — "  I  must  observe  to  your  Majesty," 
plied  the  Emperor,  "  that  it  is  I  who  give,  and  you 
Jy  who  must  receive."  Napoleon  had  the  talents 
Caesar,  but  not  the  chivalry  of  Henry  IV.  "  After 
1,"  said  he,  "  a  fine  woman  and  gallantry  are  not  to 
)  weighed  against  affairs  of  state."  He  had  fre- 
lently,  during  the  repast,  found  himself  hard  press- 
I  by  the  talent  and  grace  of  the  Queen,  and  he 
solved  to  cut  the  matter  short.  When  she  had  re- 
red,  he  sent  for  Talleyrand  and  Prince  Kourakiu, 
Taaged  the  few  remaining  points  of  difference,  and 
gned  the  treaty.  The  Queen  was  violently  affected 
txt  day,  when  she  learned  that  all  was  concluded ; 
le  refused  to  see  the  Emperor,  and  loudly  protested 
le  had  been  deceived  by  him,  an  assertion  which  he 
witively  denies,  and  which  his  cold  intellectual 
laracter,  inaccessible  to  gallantry  or  female  in- 
aence,  rendered  highly  improbable.  At  length  she 
tt  prevailed  on  by  Alexander  to  be  again  present 
'  dinner ;  and  when  Napoleon  conducted  her  down 
•irg  after  it  was  over,  she  stopped  in  the  middle, 
rMed  his  hand  as  he  bade  her  farewell,  and  said,  '*'  Is 
possible  that,  after  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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CHAP,   be  BO  near  to  the  Hero  of  the  Age/  he  has  not  h 

XLYI  •  •  • 

'^  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  assure  him  tl 

1807.    h^  attached  me  to  him  for  life/'     ^^  Madame 
I  ^22^^'  P^^®^  ^^  Emperor,  **  I  lament,  if  it  is  so;  it 
828.   '      eflFect  of  my  evil  destiny ;"  and  they  separated, 
again  to  meet  in  this  world.* 

*  "  The  Queen  of  Prussia/'  said  NapoleoD,  "  unquestionably ; 

NapoIeon*8  ed  talents,  great  information,  and  singular  acquaintance  with 

character     she  was  the  real  sovereign  for  fifteen  years.   In  truth,  in  spite  of 

Queen  of     ^'^^  ^^^  utmost  efforts,  she  constantly  led  the  conversation,  x 

Pru.oflia.       At  pleasure  to  her  subject,  and  directed  it  as  she  chose ;  but  s( 

so  much  tact  and  delicacy  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  offence 

in  truth  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  objects  at  stake  were  of 

importance ;  the  time  short  and  precious.     One  of  the  high  con 

parties  frequently  repeated  to  me,  that  I  should  foigive  every  ' 

nothing  at  all ;  but  I  answered  that  I  had  done  every  thing  in  m 

to  put  things  in  such  a  train.     The  King  of  Prussia  requested  a 

view  that  very  day  to  take  leave :  I  put  it  off  for  twenty-four  h 

the  secret  solicitation  of  Alexander :  he  never  forgave  mo  that  pc 

ment.     I  discovered  in  all  our  conversations  that  the  violatioi 

territory  of  Anspach,  during  the  advance  to  Ulm,  had  been  the 

cause  of  his  irritation.     In  all  our  subsequent  interviews,  ho 

soever  may  have  been  the  interests  of  the  moment,  he  abandone 

without  hesitation,  to  prove  to  me  that  I  had  really  violated  his  t 

on  that  occasion.     He  was  wrong ;  but  still  I  must  allow  his  i 

tion  was  that  of  an  honest  man." 

<<  Almost  every  day  at  Tilsit  the  two  Emperors  and  King  of 
rode  out  together ;  but  this  mark  of  confidence  led  to  no  good 
The  Prussians  could  not  conceal  how  much  they  suffered  at  se 
Napoleon  rode  in  the  middle  between  the  two  sovereigns,  but  U: 
could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  two  Emperors,  or  deemed  hin 
trcp  in  their  tHe-d-tete,  and  generally  fell  behind.  When  we  n 
the  two  Emperors  dismounted  in  a  moment ;  but  they  had  gene 
wait  till  the  King  came  up,  which  caused  them  to  be  frequentl) 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  spectators,  as  the  weather  was  rain; 
time.  That  incident  was  the  more  annoying,  as  Alexander's  n 
are  full  of'  grace,  and  fully  on  a  level  with  the  highest  elegance  w1 
saloons  of  Paris  can  exhibit  He  was  sometimes  fatigued  with  h 
panion,  whose  chagrin  was  so  evident  that  it  damped  our  satis 
We  broke  up  in  consequence  our  dinner  parties  at  an  early  houi 
pretence  of  business  at  home ;  but  Alexander  and  I  remained  b< 
take  tea  together,  and  g^erally  prolonged  the  conversation  \ 
midnight." — ^Las  Cases,  iv.  228,  230.  Every  thing  conspires  to  i 
that  at  this  period  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  completely  daz 
•    the  grandeur  and  fascinations  of  Napoleon,  and  that,  under  the  it 
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Tbe  Ruflsiaiis  at  Tilsit  did  not  consider  themselves    chap. 
I  Tanqoislied ;  on  the  contrary,  they  felt,  after  all    ^"^^^' 


teir  misfortunes,  much  of  the  exultation  of  victory.    i807. 
road  of  having  so  long  arrested  the  progress  of  the  convivia- 
mqaeror  of  the  world,  glorying  even  in  the  amount  ^^g"„^^ 
their  losses  and  the  chasms  in  the  ranks,  which  RoMiaa 
d  the  desperate  strife  in  which  they  had  been  en-^^ch 
jed,  they  mingled  with  their  recent  enemies  with  <>®ce"- 
ilings  unlacerated  by  the  humiliation  of  defeat.   It 
B  obvious  that  peace  was  equally  necessary  to  both 
sperors ;  it  was  soon  whispered  that  it  was  to  be 
iduded  on  terms  eminently  favourable  to  the  Rus- 
n  empire.    The  utmost  cordiality,  in  consequence, 
m  prevailed  between  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
\  two  armies ;  f ^tes  and  repasts  succeeded  one  an- 
icr  in  rapid  order,  given  by  the  warriors  so  recently 
stile  to  each  other.     In  these  entertainments  the 
icers  of  the  two  Imperial  Guards,  and  in  particu- 
Prince  Murat  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
re  peculiarly  cordial  and  complimentary  to  each 
ler.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  to  such  a  length 
1  the  effusions  of  mutual  respect  and  regard  pro- 
)d,  that  the  officers  of  the  two  Guards,  amidst  the 
nes  of  wine  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
itaally  exchanged  their  uniforms ;  French  hearts 
at  under  the  decorations  won  amidst  the  snows  of 
flan,  and  Russian  bosoms  warmed  beneath  the 
lers  bestowed  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz.   Last  and 
Mt  singular  effect  of  civilized  life  and  military 
idpline,  to  strengthen  at  once  the  fierceness  of 
tional  passions  and  the  bonds  by  which  they  are 
be  restrained,  and  join  in  fraternal  brotherhood ,  ^.     ^^ 
e  day  those  hands  which,  on  another,^  had  been  317,  ais. 


feelingS;  he  entirely  foigot  the  interests  and  misfortunes  of  his 
Mmate  nUy. — S  a  vary,  iy.  92,  Noif. 
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CHAP,    dyed  by  mutual  slaughter,  or  lifted  up  in  relentles 


XLVI. 


hostility  against  each  other ! 


1807.        I^  ^^^  course  of  their  rides  together,  the  twoEm 
Napoleon's  pcrors  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  th 
of  t^Ru^.  flower  of  their  respective  armies.     Napoleon  after 
*uf  gS^"  ^'^^^s  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  seen  any  thioj 
which  impressed  him  so  much  as  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Russian  Guard.     Albeit 
noways  an  admirer  of  the  rigid  formality  of  Germaa 
tactics,  and  trusting  rather  to  the  eflvect  of  proclama- 
tions on  the  spirits  of  his  troops  than  the  influence  of 
discipline  on  their  movements,  he  was  inexpressiblj 
struck  with  the  military  aspect  of  its  soldiers,  and 
could  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  an  army  tlms 
constituted  would  be  the  first  in  the  world,  if  to  the 
firmness  and  precision  which  it  had  already  attained, 
it  should  come  to  unite  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
French.     The  docility  with  which  they  submitted  to 
the  orders  they  received,  whatever  they  were,  struck 
him.  as  particularly  admirable.     "  My  soldiers,''  said 
he,  "  are  as  brave  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  but  they  are 
too  much  addicted  to  reasoning  on  their  position.    If 
they  had  the  impassible  firmness  and  docility  of  the 
Russians,  the  world  would  be  too  small  for  their  ex- 
.  ,  ploits.     The  French  soldiers  are  too  much  attached  to 

*  Jom.  11.     *       ,  ^  .         ,«i 

423, 424.    their  country  to  play  the  part  of  the  Macedonians. 

After  a  fortnight  of  conference,  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
Treaty  of  which  had  becu  agi'eed  on  in  the  leading  articles  in 
mit.   it8  ^]j^  g^g^  £^^^j,  jjj^yg  ^f^^^  ^Yxe  armistice,  was  formally 

provisions,  signed  and  published  to  the  world.     The  first  treaty 
8.  between  France  and  Russia  was  signed  on  the  7th; 

the  second  between  France  and  Prussia,  on  the  9tli  of 
July.  By  the  first,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  a  mark 
of  his  regard  for  the  Efinperor  of  Russia^  agreed  to 
restore  to  the  King  of  Prussia  Silesia,  and  nearly  all 
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his  German  dominions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,    chap. 
with  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  in  Pomerania.    ^^^^' 
The  provinces  which,  prior  to  the  first  partition  in    iqo?. 
1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  had  creation 
since  been  annexed  to  Prussia,  were  detached  from  ^  *^« 
that  monarchy  and  erected  into  a  separate  principality,  Duchy  of 
to  be  called  the  Gband  DuchY  of  Warsaw,  and  ^^Ting- 
bestowed  on  the  King  of  Saxony,  with  the  exception  ^^m  of 
of  the  province  of  Bialystock,  containing  two  hundred  phaiia. 
thousand  souls,  which  was  ceded  to  Russia,  which  thus  Art.  5. 
participated,  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  in  a  share.  Art.  o. 
onall  indeed,  but  still  a  share,  of  the  spoils  of  its  ally. 
Dantzic,  with  a  limited  portion  of  territory  around  it, 
was  declared  a  free  and  independent  city,  under  the  Art.  e. 
protection  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  which 
▼as  in  effect  declaring  it,  what  it  immediately  after 
became,  a  frontier  town  of  France.     A  right  to  a  free 
military  road  was  granted  to  the  King  of  Saxony  ah.  7. 
across  the  Prussian  states,  to  connect  his  German  with 
big  Polish  dominions  ;  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula 
was  declared  free  to  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Dantzic ;  Art.  8. 
the  Dukes  of  Oldenberg  and  Mecklenberg  were  rein- 
stated in  their  dominions,  but  under   the  condition  Art.  12. 
that  their  harbours  should  all  be  occupied  by  French 
troops,  so  as  to  exclude  the  introduction  of  English 
merchandise  :  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
ria  was  accepted  with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  a  Art  13. 
general  peace;  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Holland, 
with  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  were  recognised 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  :  a  new  kingdom,  to  be 
cafled  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  was  erected  iu  Art.  19. 
favour  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  Emperor's  brother, 
composed  of  the  whole  provinces  ceded  by  Prussia  on 
deleft  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  recognised  by 
^l»e  Krapcror  of  Russia.     Hostilities  were  to  cease  bc--^^'^^* 
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cHAF.    tween  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  prim 
^^^^    palities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  be  evacuated  1 


1807.  ^^®  Russian  troops,  but  not  occupied  by  those  of  tl 
Art 21.  Sultan  till  the  ratification  of  a  general  peace;  tl 
Art.s2.  Emperor  of  Russia  accepted  the  mediation  of  Nap 
Art.  23.  leon  for  the  conclusion  of  his  differences  with  Turkej 
Art.  25.  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  France  mutually  goi 
1  Mart,  ranteed  their  respective  dominions,  and  agreed  t 
Dum!'xlx.  establish  commercial  relations  with  each  other  on  tb 
58, 64.       footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations.^ . 

By  the  second  treaty,  concluded  two  days  after,  be 

Treaty       twccu  Frauco  and  Prussia,  the  Kin^r  of  Prussia  recoij 

Bia.  nised  the  Icings  of  Naples,  Holland,  Westphalia,  aiu 

the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  concluded  peao 

with  the  sovereigns  of  those  respective  states,  as  wd 

as  with  the  Emperor  of  France  :  he  ceded  to  the  king 

or  princes  who  should  be  designed  by  the  Empero 

Art.  9  and  Napolcou  all  the  dominions  which  at  the  commence 

ment  of  the  war  he  possessed  between  the  Rhine  m 

the  Elbe,  and  engaged  to  offer  no  opposition  to  an; 

arrangement  in  regard  to  them  which  His  Imperia 

Majesty  might  choose  to  adopt :  the  King  of  Prusrii 

Art.  12.      ceded,  in  addition,  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  cird 

of  Gotha,  in  Lower  Lusatia  :  he  renounced  all  rigt 

Art.  13.      to  his  acquisitions  in  Poland  subsequent  to  1st  Jann 

ary  1772 ;    and  to  the  city  and  surrounding  territor 

Art.  1  i.      of  Dantzic  ;  and  consented  to  their  erection  into  a  Sfl 

parate  duchy  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  as  wel 

as  to  the  military  road  through  his  dominions  to  c(»> 

Art.  15.     nect  the  Polish  with  the  German  possessions  of  th 

latter  sovereign :  he  agreed  to  the  extension  of  th 

frontiers  of  Russian  Poland,  by  the  cession  of  the  pw 

Art.  18.     vince  of  Bialystock  :    consented,  till  the  conclusion  o 

vii?*66i     *  general  maritime  peace,  to  close  his  harbours  with 

num.  xix.  out  exception,^  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  Grca 
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:  and  concurred  in  the  formation  of  a  separate    chap. 

tion,  having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of '_ 

iDgholds  of  Prussia  at  certain  fixed  periods,  and    1807. 
IB  to  be  paid  for  their  civil  and  military  evacu-  Art.  28. 

losses  of  Prussia  by  this  treaty  were  enormous, 
a  the  states  forming  part  of  her  possessions  immense 
x>  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  those  ^^^jf 
d    by  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  she   lost  ^y  thin 
•48  inhabitants,  or  nearly  a  hjilf  of  her  domi-  '^  ^' 
for  those  retained  contained  only  5,034,504 
But  overwhelming  as  the  losses  were,  they 
ited  but  a  small  part  of  the  calamities  which 
this  ill-fated  monarchy  by  this  disastrous  peace, 
rtresses  left  her,  whether  in  Silesia  or  on  the 
emained  in  the  hands  of  France,  nominally  as 
ity  for  payment  of  the  war  contributions  which 
i  be  levied  on  the  impoverished  inhabitants,  but 
to  overawe  its  Government,  and  paralyze  its 


lost  on  the  east  of  the 

On  the  west  of  the  Elbe 

T^m^m 

ei— 

Souli. 

Soolt. 

Cotbns,         .      33,500 

Over, 

Circle  of  Old  Munich 

2,482,493 

im  Proflsia^       262,286 

and  Prignitz, 

112,000 

Fmssia,  Old 

Duchy  of  Magdebourgy 

250,039 

,        .         .     1,282,139 

Halberstadt, 

148,230 

tern  Frassia,    904,518 

Hildesheim, 

130,069 

Ecclesfold  and  Erfnrth, 
Maiden  and  RoTensberg, 

164,690 
159,776 

2,482,493 

Paderborn,  Munster, 

Leugcn,  and  Teck- 

lembeig,         •            • 

268,542 

La  Marche,  Essen,  El- 

ten,  and  Wreden, 

162,101 

East  Friedland, 

119,803 

Bayreuth, 

238,305 

4,236,048 
:oy,  vi.  335  ;  and  Hard.  ix.  487* 
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CHAP,  military  resources.  A  garrison  of  twenty  tho 
^^^^'  French  soldiers  was  stationed  at  Dautzic — a  fr 
1807.  station  of  immense  impoi*tance,  both  as  hermei 
closing  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula,  giving  the  F 
authorities  the  entire  command  of  the  comme: 
Poland,  and  affording  an  advanced  post  which, 
event  of  future  hostilities,  would  be  highly  servi< 
in  a  war  with  Russia.  The  newly  established 
doms  of  Westphalia  and  Saxony,  with  the  mi 
road  through  Prussia,  terminating  in  the  ( 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  gave  the  French  Emperor  tl 
disputed  control  of  Northern  Germany;  in  • 
brought  up  the  French  frontier  to  the  Niemen 
enabled  him  to  commence  any  future  war  wit 
same  advantage  from  that  distant  river  as  he  hac 
the  present  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  At  the 
time  enormous  contributions,  amounting  to  th( 
pendens,  and  if  not  proved  by  authentic  docuu 
incredible  sum  of  sia^  hundred  inUlioiu  of  fnm 
twenty-four  millions  sterling,  were  imposed  o 
countries  which  had  been  the  seat  of  war  betwec 
Rhine  and  the  Niemen  ;  a  sum  at  least  equal  tc 
millions  sterling  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  diffe 
in  the  value  of  money  at  that  time  and  the  weal 
the  two  states  is  taken  into  consideration, 
grievous  exaction  completely  paralyzed  the  str 
»  Hard.  ix.  of  Prussia,^  and  rendered  her  for  the  next  five 
'  ^^  '  totally  incapable  of  extricating  herself  from  tha 
net  in  which  she  was  enveloped  by  the  continue 
cupation  of  her  fortresses  by  the  French  troops.^ 

*  This  war  contribution  on  the  north  of  Germany  was  so  pro 
a  burden,  and  in  its  first  effects  was  so  instrumental  in  increafc 
power  of  France,  and  in  its  ultiniato  results  in  occasioning  it 
throw,  that  the  particulars  of  it  are  here  given,  taken  from  the  i 
tic  archives  of  Count  Daru,  the  chief  commissioner  intrusted  by 

6 
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tant  as  the  changes  introduced  by  these  pub-   chap. 
s  of  Tilsit  were  to  the  political  interests  of   ^^^^' 


they  were  -for  inferior  in  daring  and  magni-    1807. 
le  provisions  of  the  secret  conventions  con-  secret 
the  same  place  between  the  French  emperor  ^^^' 

titionof 
M  collection,  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  curious  l^^l^cy. 

of  the  reTolutionary  wars. 

Francs. 

itions  imposed  since  the  15th 
N)6y  and  levied  before  the  Ist 


tUl  to  Awvvva^ 

■  levied  in  kind,  . 


474,859,650  or  L.19/)00,000 
39,391,759  1,600/)00 

90^83^11  3,600/)00 


604,227,920      L.24,200,000 
*9  Report  to  Napolbon,  lit  Jan.  1806 ;  Duic.  xiz.  462,  465 ; 


utiaa  estimate,  the  amount  is  stated  considerably  high( 
ir  M  it  was  levied  on  the  Prussian  States  alone.    It  stood 


Francs. 

ulions,  in  specie. 

• 

220,000,000  or 

L.8/100,000 

)  of  the  fortresses. 

e 

40,000,000 

l,600/)00 

«  in  kind,  without  counting 

• 

Dg  of  soldiers. 

• 

346,800,000 

14,600,000 

IS  losses. 

• 

8,000,000 

320,000 

ined  in  the  local  taxes. 

• 

75,000,000 

3,000,000 

general  revenue, 

• 

m 

50,000/)00 

2,000,000 

739,800,000      Ii.30,320/>00 
Bill,  vi.  518. 

is  recollected  that  the  whole  revenues  of  Prussia  were  only 
N>,000 ;  that  money  at  that  period  was  at  least  of  twice  the 
thai  it  was  in  England ;  and  that  the  monarchy  was  already 
f  the  immense  efforts  made  for  the  campaign  of  1806,  either 
imates  must  appear  among  the  most  enormous  instances  of 
etion  on  record  in  history. 

n  to  all  this.  Napoleon  and  his  generals,  with  diifgraceful 
tied  off  from  the  different  palaces  in  Prussia  no  less  than 
;•,  most  of  them  by  first-rate  masters,  and  238  marbles  or 
dea  all  the  manuscripts,  curiosities,  and  antiquities  they 
eir  hands  on.  The  moveables  thus  carried  away,  contrary 
of  war,  were  worth  above  L.300,000.  They  were  all  re- 
I  got  back  by  the  Prussians  on  the  capture  of  Paris  in  1815. 
feial  Lift  m  Schoell,  vi.  261,  289. 

1.  U 
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CHAP,  and  the  Russian  autocrat     These  two  mighty 
tates,  who  so  lately  had  been  actuated  by  the  sti 


1807.  hostility  against  each  other,  deeming  themsel 
vincible  when  they  had  united  their  arms  togeth 
conceived,  beyond  all  question,  the  project  of  d 
the  world  between  them.  To  Russia  was  asi 
with  hardly  any  limitations,  the  empire  of  the 
France  acquired  absolute  sway  in  all  the  kingd< 
the  West ;  both  united  in  cordial  hostility  agaii 
maritime  power  of  Great  Britain.  Turkey,  in 
quence,  was  abandoned  almost  without  reserve 
Russian  autocrat.  To  the  cession  of  C!onstan 
alone.  Napoleon  never  would  agree,  and  riva 
the  possession  of  that  matchless  capital,  itself 
an  empire,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
afterwards  led  him  into  the  desperate  chances 
Moscow  campaign.  The  clause  on  this  subject 
the  following  terms  : — "  In  like  manner,  if  in 
Art  8,  quence  of  the  changes  which  have  recently  p 
treaty.  the  government  of  Constantinople,  the  Porte  sh 
cline  the  intervention  of  France  ;  or,  in  case, 
accepted  it,  the  negotiations  shall  not  have  Ic 
satisfactory  adjustment  in  the  space  of  three  n 
France  will  make  common  cause  with  Russia  \ 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  two  high  contractii 
ties  will  unite  their  efforts  to  wrest  from  ths  vei 
J  and  oppression  of  the  Turkish  empire^  all  its  pr 

339, 340.   in   Europe,   Romelia  and  Constantinople  alo. 
f^"-    cepUdr^ 

The  abandonment  of  all  Turkey,  with  the  exi 
Secret  of  its  Capital  and  the  small  adjacent  province, 
JIJ^^  ambition  of  its  hereditary  and  inveterate  et 
Engiuid  called  for  a  similar  concession  to  the  leading  obj 
neatnu  Frcuch  ambition.  This  was  provided  for  in  \ 
^^•*^        tides  regarding   the  prosecution  of  the  war  a 
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id,  and  the  ceiNdon  of  the  Spanisli  peninsula  to    chap. 
mch  Emperor.     In  regard  to  the  first  object,    ^^^^ 


Btipolated,  that  in  case  the  proffered  mediation  i807. 
ice  to  adjust  the  differences  with  the  Cabinet 
Tames's  should  not  be  accepted,  Russia  should 
»mmon  cause  with  France  against  England, 
1  its  forces,  by  sea  and  land ;  or,  "  if,  Jiaving-^*^-*- 
d  it,  peace  was  not  concluded  by  the  1st  No- 
*,  on  terms  stipulating  that  the  fla^  of  every 
should  enjoy  a  perfect  and  entire  equality  on 
ea,  and  that  all  the  conquests  made  of  French 
Lons  since  1805  should  be  restored;  in  that 
K),  Russia  shall  demand  a  categorical  answer 
Ist  December,  and  the  Russian  ambassador 
Nseive  a  conditional  order  to  quit  London."  In 
nt  of  the  English  Qovemment  not  having  made 
rfactory  answer  to  the  Russian  requisition, 
oe  and  Russia  shall  jointly  gwrnnum  the  three 
fCopenhagen^  Stockholm^  and  Lisbon^  to  close 
vrbours  against  English  vessels^  recall  their  anir- 
r  from  London^  cmd  declare  war  against  Great 
y  Hanover  was  to  be  restored  to  England  in 
ge  for  the  whole  colonies  she  had  conquered  Art.  7. 
the  war ;  Spain  was  to  be  compelled  to  remain 
iilliance  against  Great  Britain ;  and  the  Empe- 
France  engaged  to  do  nothing  tending  to  aug- 1  ^^^^  ^.], 
be  power  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  or*^-^*"*- 
night  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish  Jom.  ii. 

•hv^  434,436. 

'"y-  Apt.  6. 

M  tecrei  articles  of  the  treaty  of  'Hlsit,  which  are  of  such  mo- 
kk  M  illnstraiiiig  the  general  character  of  Napoleon's  policy, 
flag  an  unanswerable  yindication  of  the  Copenhaj^n  expedi- 
re  been  literally  transcribed  from  Bignon's  work.  As  that 
M  not  only  for  long  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin^  but  was 
inaled  by  Napoleon  in  his  testament  as  the  autlior  to  whom 
■itted,  with  a  legacy  of  100,000  francs,  the  task  of  writing  a 
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CHAP.        This  was  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  forma 
'        treaty  of  Tilsit  went  ;    but,  extensive  as  the  c 


1 807.    which  they  contemplated  were,  they  yet  yielded  i 

Secret       nitudo  to  thoso  which  were  also  agreed  on,  in 

h^t^e"n°*  ve^^tio^  stiH  more  secret,  between  the  two  Eno 

the  Em-     gy  this,  which  may  literally  be  called  spoliating, 

about        ment,  the  shares  which  the  two  imperial  robbe 

luSjr"  "*^  ^  have  respectively  in  the  partition  of  Euro] 

chalked  out.     The  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  whi 

Art.  1.       been  ostensibly  at  least  the  original  cause  of  t^ 

Art.  3  and  turo,  wcrc  coded  by  Russia  to  France,  as  well 

^  seven  Ionian  Islands.     Joseph  Bonaparte  wai 

Art.  4.       secured  in  the  possession  of  Sicily  as  well  as  I 

Art  5.       Ferdinand  IV.,  the  reigning  King  of  Sicily, 

receive  an  indemnity  in  the  Isle  of  Candia,  o 

other  part  of  the  Turkish  empire ; .  the  domin 

the  Pope  were  to  be  ceded  to  France,  as  well  as 

and  Egypt ;  the  Sovereigns  of  the  houses  of  1 

and  JBragofUd,  in  the  Spanish  peninsula^,  wer 

replaced  by  princes  of  the  family  of  NapoleOi 

when  the  final  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empi] 

place,  Wallachia,  Moldavia^  Servia,  and  Bulgai 

to  be  allotted  to  Russia ;  while  Greece,  Mac 

Dalmatia,  and  all  the  searcoasts  of  the  Adriati 

«  Bign.  r.  to  be  enjoyed  by  France,  which  engaged  in 

M*Ji!cf  1x.    *^  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  acquis 

431,432.    Finland  by  the  Russian  Emperor.^* 

history  of  his  diplomacy^  Mrhich  lie  has  executed  with  great  ab 
impossible  to  quote  them  from  a  more  unexceptionable  autho 
he  himself  says  he  has  given  them  ''textuellement''  They  a 
to  be  found  in  any  diplomatic  collection. — Bign.  iii.  042. 

•  As  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  are  given  chic 
authority  of  M.  Bignon,  as  a  chosen  partisan  of  Napoleon,  and 
a  valuable  unwilling  witness,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  he 
admit  the  express  signature  of  a  convention  regarding  the  d 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sovereigns,  and  the  partitic 
Turkish  empire,  but  says  that  "  these  projects  were  merely  eke 
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leon  was  not  long  of  taking  steps  to  pave  the    chap. 
the  acquisition  of  the  share  of  the  Ottoman 


18.     On  the  day  after  the  secret  treaty  with    1307. 

lie  conferences  of  the  two  Emperors^  but  witlioat  being  ac- 
Ded  to  writings'' — ^while  the  anthor  of  Prince  Hardenberg's  Deeifive 
'hose  accuracjT  and  extent  ef  secret  information  are  in  gene-  evidence 
remarkable,  asserts  that  they  were  embodied  in  an  express  ^  ^^^'* 
9  BioN.  ri.  346,  and  Hard.  ix.  4S3.    It  is  of  little  import-  ^n^tion 
or  thej  were  or  were  not  embodied  in  a  formal  conTention,  which  ex- 
was  no  doubt  that  thej  were  verbally  agreed  on  between  the  itta  both 
nrs.    We  have  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  that  ^^^  **!.' 
ftid  to  him  at  Tilsit,  ''I  lay  no  stress  on  the  evacuation  of^^  French 
uid  Moldavia  by  your  troops ;  you  may  protect  it  if  you  de-  and  Rus 
impossible  say  longer  to  endure  the  presence  of  the  Turks  sum  Em 
you  are  at  liberty  to  chase  them  into  Asia ;  but  observe  P^'^"* 
upon  it  that  Constantinople  is  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
lan  power." — ^Haso.  ix.  432.    Napoleon,  in  conversation 
[uis  at  Bayonne  in  the  following  year,  said,  *'  The  Emperor 
to  whom  I  revealed  at  Tiliii  my  de$ign$  cigainst  Spain,  which 
i  at  that  period,  approved  of  them,  and  gave  me  his  word  of 
ronld  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way/' — ^Escoiq.     This  coin- 
irhat  Savary  affirms,  who  ssys, — "  The  Empesor  Alexander 
epeated  to  me,  when  I  was  afterwards  ambassador  at  St 
I,  that  Napoleon  had  said  to  him  that  he  was  under  no  en- 
irith  the  new  Sultan,  and  that  the  changes  which  kad  super- 
s  world  inevitably  changed  the  relations  of  states  to  each 
m  at  once  that  this  point  had  formed  the  subject  of  their 
renoe  at  Tilsit ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  a 
imnnication  of  their  projects  had  taken  place,  because  I 
dieve  that  we  would  have  abandoned  the  Turks  without  re< 
B  compensation  in  some  other  quarter.     I  have  strong  rea- 
eving  thai  the  Spanith  quetiion  was  brought  under  discussion  at 
i  Bmperor  Napoleon  had  that  affair  strongly  at  heart,  and 
Id  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  frankly  coinmuni- 
JB  Ccar ;  the  more  especially  as  he  had  on  his  side  a  project 
lement,  in  which,  without  previous  concert^  France  might 
to  throw  obstacles.    I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
observing  the  conduct  and  language  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
iie  Spanish  war  broke  out." — Savart,  iii.  98,  99.     And 
kid  at  St  Helena — "  All  the  Emperor  Alexander's  thoughts 
L  to  the  conquest  of  Turkey.     We  have  had  many  discussions 
^/rst  I  was  pleased  with  his  proposals,  because  I  thought  it 
^itflii  the  world  to  drive  those  brutes  the  Turks  out  of 
at  when  I  reflected  upon  its  consequences,  and  saw  what  a 
weight  of  power  it  would  give  to  Russia^  on  account  of  the 
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CHAP.   Russia  was  signed,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  th 
of  Naples,  informing  him  of  the  cession  of  C 


1807.    France,  and  directing  him  to  assemble,  in  th 

Meaaurea    gccret  manner,  four  thousand  men  at  Otran 

leon  to      Tarentum,  to  take  possession  of  that  island, 

hi"3-  *h®  mouths  of  the  Cattaro.^     On  the  same  day 

jMited        joined  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  to  send  a  f 

acquisi-     six  thousaud  men  into  Dalmatia;'  while  "hi 

tiont,        Marmont,  who  commanded  in  that  province, 

Murat,^    rected,  instead  of  attacking  the  Montenegrins 

T^Uit,  8th  y^2LB  preparing  to  do,  to  do  every  thing  in  his  p 

,  jj^         make  these  mountaineers  receive  willingly  the  ] 

Eugene,     government,  beneath  which  they  would  soon  be  j 

^*    and  at  the  same  time,  to  transmit  minute  infon 

both  as  to  the  resources,  population,  and  reve 

Bosnia,  Thrace,  Albania,  Macedonia,  and  Greet 

what  direction  two  European  armies  should  i 

entering  that  country,  one  by  Cattaro,  the  otl 

Corfu.*     At  the  same  time  Count  Guillemin 

number  of  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  dominions  who  would  natoi 
the  Russians^  I  refused  to  consent  to  it,  especially  as  Alexande 
to  get  Constantinople^  which  I  would  not  allow,  as  it  would 
strojred  the  equilibrium  of  power  in  Europe.    I  reflected  ths 
would  gain  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  islandtn  which  would  haye 
thing  in  comparison  with  what  Russia  would  haye  obtained.— C 
i.  382.     "  Was  there/'  says  Bignon,  '^  any  express  treaty  asn 
each  Emperor  his  share  of  the  Turkish  dominions t     No; 
there  was  an  agreerMnt  on  that  subject  between  the  two  Empero 
yond  a  doubt;  but  no  formal   treaty."    We  shall   find  nu 
proofs  of  this  in  the  sequel  of  this  work  in  the  language  usee 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  actions  of  Napoleon.     They  li 
gone  so  far  as  to  assign  a  portion  also  to  the  Kmperor  Fi 
**  Something/'  in  Alexander's  words,  "  to  Austria,  to  soothe  he 
rather  than  satisfy  her  ambition.''-— Bionon,  yi.  343. 

*  To  Marmont  Napoleon  wrote,  on  July  8,  from  Tilsit — **  Set 
as  yigorously  as  possible  to  obtain,  by  officers  whom  you  shaU  i 
ward  with  that  yiew,  or  in  any  other  way,  and  address  direct) 
Emperor,  in  order  that  he  may  know  by  confidential  officers^  b 
graphically  and  ciyilly,  all  the  information  you  can  acquire  n 
Bosnia,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Albania,  &c.    What  is  the  amotu 
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dupatched  from  Tilsit  on  a  double  mission ;  the  first»    chap. 
open  and  ostensible,  to  General  Micbelson*s  army  on    ^^^^ 
tke  Danube — ^the  other,  secret,  to  General  Sebastiani    iqq^j^ 
It  Constantinople  :  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  to  juiy  9. 
mfkite  all  the  information  he  could  on  the  subject  of  'Nap.  to 
tbe  population,  riches,  and  geographical  position  of  ^^j°^ 
Ae  country  through  which  he  passed.^     Finally,  to  ™*"°*'  ^^ 
General  Sebastiani  himself  he  fiilly  explained  the 
whole  design,  which  was,  as  stated  in  his  letters,  that, 
tt  no  European  power  would  be  permitted  to  possess 
Omstantinople  and  the  Hellespont,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  '^  to  draw  a  line  from  Bourgas,  on  the 
Sack  Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Enos  in  the  Archipelago ; 
ad  all  to  the  eastward  of  that  line,  including  Adria- 
BO^e,  was  to  remain  to  Turkey ;  Russia  was  to  obtain '  Bign.  vi. 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  all  Bulgaria,  as  far  as  the  dui^.  xix. 
lA  bank  of  the  Hebrus ;  Servia  was  to  be  allotted  to  ^{^' 
iLustria ;  and  Bosnia,  Albania,  Epirus,  Peloponnesus,  contains 
Attica,  and  Thessalia,  to  France.^''    Sebastiani  at  the  j^.^ 
iine  time  received  orders  to  prepare  and  transmit 
lithout  delay  to  the  French  Emperor  a  memorial, 
eontaining  exact  details,  to  define  the  geographical 


popnlaUon,  what  resources  in  clothings  proyisions,  or  money  those 
pwiinoes  wonld  fbmish  to  amy  European  power  which  might  posten  them  ; 
klMy  what  revenue  could  be  drawn  from  them  at  the  moment  of  their 
neqiationj  for  the  principles  of  their  occupation  are  at  present  without 
^proper  foundation.  In  a  second  memoir,  state,  in  a  military  point  of 
iMr,  if  two  European  armies  should  enter  these  provinces  at  once,  the 
Ml  by  Cattaro  and  Dalmatia  into  Bosnia,  the  other  by  Corfu,  what 
ftiM  would  be  required  for  each  to  insure  success ;  what  species  of 
Ott  would  be  most  advantageous ;  how  could  the  artillery  be  trans- 
|«tcd;  could  horses  for  its  transport  be  found  in  the  country;  could 
ncnits  be  raised  there ;  what  would  be  the  most  favourable  times  for 
■SHaiy  operations  1  All  these  reports  should  be  transmitted  by  confi- 
tetisl  persons  in  whom  you  have  perfect  reliance.  Keep  on  good  terms 
vilk  the  Pacha  of  Bosnia:  but  nevertheless  gradually  let  your  relations 
^  him  become  more  cold  and  reserved  than  formerly.'' — Napolbon 
^miMomr,  TiUa,  July  8,  1807 ;  Dvm.  xix.  341,  343. 
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CHAP,  lioundaries  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  three  powei 
^^^^'    terested  in  the  partition. 

1807.       While  Napoleon  and  Alexander  were  thus  ac 

ing  their  differences  at  Tilsit,  by  the  spoliation  • 

conven-     the  wcakcr  powers  in  Europe,  partitioning  Tu 

g^ing     and  providing  for  the  dethronement  of  the  sover 

menrof     ^^  *^®  Spanish  Peninsula,  the  chains  were  draw 

tho  French  morc  closclj  rouud  uuhappy  Prussia.     In  the  t 

uon  on"     with  that  power  it  had  been  provided  that  a  8 

Prussia,     diary  military  convention  should  be  concluded  re 

iug  the  period  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fortress 

the  French  troops,  and  the  sums  of  money  to  b€ 

Art.  2  and  for  their  ransom.     Nominally,  it  was  arranged 

^'  they  should  be  evacuated  by  the  1st  October,  wit 

exception  of  Stettin,  which  was  still  to  be  garrif 

by  French  troops ;  but  as  it  was  expressly  dec! 

Art  4.       as  a  si7ie  qv<i  nan,   that  the  whole  contribv 

imposed  should  be  paid  up  before  the  evacu 

commenced,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should 

no  revenue  in  his  dominions  till  these  exac 

were  fully  satisfied,  and  that  the  Prussians,  ii 

Art.  r>.       while,  should  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  all  the  Fi 

troops  within  their  bounds,  the  French  Empero 

in  reality  the  means  of  retaining  possession  of  th( 

long  as  he  chose,  which  he  accordingly  did.  In  ad( 

Nvte  p      ^^  ^^  enormous  war  contributions  already  menti 

30.-,. '  '     of  which  613,744,000  francs,  or  L.20,600,000,  fi 

Prussia  alone,  further  and  most  burdensome  coo 

Nov.  10.     sions  were  forced  on  the  same  unhappy  state  i 

10.  end  of  the  year,  in  virtue  of  which  Count  J 

1  Yy^^*^     the  French  collector-general,  demanded  154,00< 

Report,      francs,  or  L.6, 160,000  more  from  its  now  waste 

Dam.  XIX.  , 

85.  and      wrotchcd  statc — an  exaction  so  monstrous  and  i 

45vi.^*4.    ly  disproportioned  to  its  scanty  revenue,*  whicl 

not  exceed  L.3,000,000  sterling,  that  it  never  n 
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d  be  fully  discharged ;  and  this  gave  the  French    chap. 

etence  for  continuing  the  occupation  of  the  for- 

les,  and  wringing  contributions  from  the  country    1807» 

ive  years  afterwards,  when  the  Moscow  campaign 

nenced. 

Breft  by  this  disastrous  treaty  of  half  his  domi- 

B,  nothinir  remained  to  the  Kins  of  Prussia  but  Noble  pro- 

UBsion ;  and  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  really  by  the 

foos  in  Europe  by  the  resignation  and  heroism  ^^^ 

which  he  bore  so  extraordinary  a  reverse  ofbiiioit 
ine.  In  a  dignified  proclamation,  which  he  ad-^"*  ^' 
Bed  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  lost  provinces  upon 
lifting  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Prussian 
De,  he  observed,  ^^Dear  inhabitants  of  faithful 
inces,  districts,  and  towns !  My  arms  have  been 
rtnnate.  The  efforts  of  the  relics  of  my  forces 
\  been  of  no  avail.  Driven  to  the  extreme  bound- 
of  my  empire,  and  having  seen  my  powerful  ally 
liide  an  armistice  and  sign  a  peace,  no  choice  re- 
led  to  me  but  to  follow  his  example.  That  peace 
)sed  on  me  the  most  painful  sacrifices.  The 
Is  of  treaties,  the  reciprocal  ties  of  love  and  duty, 
Tuit  of  ages  of*  labour,  have  been  broken  asunder. 
my  efforts,  and  they  have  been  most  strenuous, 
J  proved  in  vain.  Fate  ordains  it.  A  father  is 
pelled  to  depart  from  his  children.  I  hereby  re- 
3  you  from  your  allegiance  to  me  and  my  house. 
most  ardent  prayers  for  your  welfare  will  always 
nd  you  in  your  relations  to  your  new  sovereigns. 
x>  them  what  you  have  ever  been  to  me.  Neither 
e  nor  fate  shall  ever  sever  the  remembrance  of  jj?f^^!** 
from  my  heart."^  uiiii^. 

''ast  as  had  been  the  conquests,  unbounded  the 
mphs  of  France,  during  the  campaign,  the  con- 
iption  of  life  to  the  victors  had  been,  if  possible. 
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CHAP,    still  greater ;  and  it  was  already  apparent  that  war, 
conducted  on  this  gigantic  scale,  was  attended  with 


1807.  a  sacrifice  of  human  beings  which,  for  any  lengthened 
Ewnrmovi  time,  would  bc  insupportable.  The  fearful  and  omi- 
tained"^  Qous  Call  of  eighty  thousand  conscripts,  thrice  repeatd 
^^^  during  the  short  period  of  eight  months,  had  alreadj 
p^gn-  told  the  French  people  at  what  cost,  of  their  best  and 
their  bravest,  they  followed  the  car  of  yictory ;  and  the 
official  details  which  have  since  come  to  light,  shew 
that  even  the  enormous  levy  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  men  in  that  short  period,  was  not 
disproportioned  to  the  expenditure  of  the  campaign. 
Authentic  documents  prove  that  the  number  of  nek 
and  wounded  who  were  received  into  the  French 
hospitals  during  the  campaign,  from  the  bank,  of 
the  Saale  to  those  of  the  Niemen,  amounted  to  the 
stupendous  number  of  FouB  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Thousand  ;  of  whom,  at  an  average,  not  more  than 
a  ninth  were  prisoners  taken  from  the  Allies !  *   If 

*  The  foUowisg  are  Uie  details  of  thia  eiumnoaf  catalogue  of  huui 
aiiffering:-^ 
In  hoepital  of  the  annj  on  Ist  October  1806,  401 

Admitted  tUl  3l8t  October  1807,  ....      481,416 

Total  treated  in  the  Hospital,  4SM19 

Of  whom  died  there,        ....  31,916 

Dismissed  cured, 370,473 

Sent  back  to  France,         ....  11,455 

Remained  in  Hospital  on  l7th  October  1808,       7,967 

'  421,«lf 

The  average  stay  of  each  patient  in  the  Hospital  was  29  dajs.  Thi 
proportions  of  maladies  oat  of  SOO  was  as  follows : — 

Fevers,  .        .         106 

Wounded,     ....  47 

Venereal,       ....  31 

Various,        ....  17 

SOO 

This  is  a  striking  proof  how  much  greater  the  mortality  ocesiifli'»^ 
bj  fevers  and  the  other  diseases  incident  to  a  campaign  is,  tlisi  tb* 
actual  number  killed  or  wounded  in  the  field.    Applying  these  pfopsf 
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'h  were  the  losses  to  the  victors,  it  may  readily   chap. 
believed  that  those  of  the  vanquished  were  still ^ 


iater;  and  putting  the  two  together,  it  may  fairly  is(yj. 
concluded  that,  from  the  1st  October  1806,  to  the 
It  June  1807,  that  is,  during  a  period  of  nine 
nths,  a  million  of  human  beings  were  consigned 
military  hospitals,  of  whom  at  least  a  hundred 
Qsand  perished,  independent  of  those  slain  in 
tie,  who  were  nearly  as  many  more  !  The  mind 
Is  it  impossible  to  apprehend  such  enormous  cala- 
ies ;  like  the  calculations  of  the  distance  of  the 

or  the  fixed  stars  they  elude  the  grasp  of  the  ^  ^^^^.^ 
it  vivid  imagination ;  but  even  in  the  bewildering  Report  to 
yression  which  they  produce,  they  tend  to  shewi^*^^' 
r  boundless  was  the  suffering  then  occasioned  by  ^^' 
nan  ambition;  how  awful  the  judgment  of  the  Just, 
mighty  then  executed  upon  the  earth  !^ 
Sot  is  it  difficult  to  discern  what  were  the  national 
IB  which  were  thus  visited  with  so  terrible  a  punish- 

it  to  the  total  number  of  420,000^  we  shall  have  the  whole  numbers 
ilj  as  foUows : — 

Fevers,  .  210^000 

Wounded^       .        .        .        100,000 

Yenereali        •        •        .  62,000 

Miscellaneons,        •        •         48,000 

420,000 
Hie  immense  number  of  wounded  being  at  least  five  tinui  what  the 
Qetbis  admitted,  demonstrates,  if  an  additional  proof  were  wanting, 
I  total  falsehood  in  the  estimate  of  losses  by  which  these  reports  were 
nriably  distinguished.  The  great  number  of  venereal  patients  is 
7  curious,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  French  soldiers. — ^Daru's 
fort  to  Napolbow  ;  Dum.  xiz.  486,  487. 

U  appears  £rom  Savary's  report  of  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded 
tks  great  hospital  at  Konigsberg,  of  which  city  he  received  the  oom- 
nd  after  the  battle  of  Friedland,  that  at  the  end  of  June  1807  they 
Hmated  to  the  immense  number  of  27,376.  Preparations  were  made 
>  the  reception  of  67,000 ;  but  the  sudden  conclusion  of  the  peace  at 
hit  rendered  them  in  a  great  degree  unnecessary. — ^Nevertheless,  the 
^  hospitals  of  the  army  were  again  overflowing  in  spring  1808,  in 
«y  part  of  the  north  of  Germany. — Savart,  iii.  66,  69. 
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CHAP.  ment.  Fourteen  years  before,  Austria,  Rugs 
'_  Prussia  had  united  their  armies  to  partitio 

1807.  n^atia,  and  Suwarrow  had  entered  Warsaw  wl 
Memor-  reeking  with  Polish  blood.  In  the  prosecu 
button* for  ^^^^  &"^l*y  object,  they  neglected  the  volcano 
the  parti-   was  bursting  forth  in  the  west  of  Europe 

tion  of* 

Poland  on  starvod  the  war  on  the  Rhine  to  feed  that 
Uonh?'^^  Vistula,  and  opened  the  gates  of  Germany  to  ] 
powci-s.  ambition,  in  order  to  master  the  bulwarks  of  Sa 
for  themselves.  Prussia,  in  particular,  first  d 
i'rom  the  European  alliance, and  after  the  great  i 
of  frontier  fortresses  had  been  broken  through  ii 
and  revolutionary  France  stood,  as  Napoleon  s 
"  on  the  verge  of  ruin,"  allowed  her  to  resto 
tottering  fortunes,  and  for  ten  long  years  stoo< 
dubious  and  selfish  neutrality,  anxious  only  to 
or  increase  her  ill-gotten  gains.  And  what  ^ 
result  ?  Poland  became  the  great  theatre  of  p 
ment  to  the  partitioning  powers ;  her  bloodns 
fields  beheld  the  writhing  and  the  anguish 
victors.  Pierced  to  the  heart  by  hostile  a 
driven  up  to  a  comer  of  her  territory,  within 
almost  of  the  Sarmatian  wilds,  Austria  saw  fa 
piring  efforts  for  independence  overthrown  i 
field  of  Austerlitz.  Reft  of  her  dominions,  bo 
chains  for  the  insult  of  the  Conqueror,  with  tl 
driven  into  her  soul,  Prussia  beheld  her  laist 
expire  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula.  Banished  i 
from  Europe,  conquered  in  war,  sullied  in 
Russia  was  compelled  to  sign  the  ignominious 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  the  frontier  of  h 
thuanian  spoils.  The  measure  of  her  retributi< 
not  yet  complete ;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsa 
to  become  the  outwork  of  France  aorainst  Mm 
the  tide  of  war  was  to  roll  on  to  Red  Russis 
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acred  towers  of  Smolensko  were  to  be  shaken  by   chap. 
Polish  battalions,  the  sack  of  Praga  was  to  be  ex-    ^^^^ 


{Hated  by  the  flames  of  Moscow.     That  Providence    i807. 
superintends  the  progress  of  human  affairs ;  that  the 
retributions  of  justice  apply  to  political  societies  as 
well  as  single  men  ;  and  that  nations,  which  have  no 
immortality,  are  destined  to  undergo  the  punishment 
of  their  flagrant  iniquities  in  this  world,  was  long  ago 
announced  in  thunders  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  may 
be  observed  in  every  subsequent  page  of  civilized 
history.     But  it  is  often  on  the  third  and  fourth  ge- 
neration that  the  retribution  descends,  and  in  the  com- 
plicated thread  of  intervening  events,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  trace  the  connexion  which  we  know  ex- 
ists between  the  guilty  deeds  and  the  deserved  suffer- 
ing.   In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  connexion 
irag  immediate  and  palpable ;  the  actors  in  the  ini- 
quitous spoliation  were  themselves  the  sufferers  by 
its  effects  :  it  was  the  partition  of  Poland  which 
opened  the  gates  of  Europe  to  France ;  it  was  the 
partitioning  powers  that  sunk  beneath  the  car  of 
Napoleon's  ambition. 

And  was  France,  then,  the  instmment  of  this  ter- 
rible dispensation,  to  escape  herself  the  punishment  Tembie 
of  her  sins  ?     Was  she,  stained  with  the  blood  of  thej^"^"*" 
righteous,  wrapt  in  the  flames  of  the  church,  marked  fPP'^- 
with  the  sign  of  the  miscreant,  to  be  the  besom  of  i'>ance. 
destruction  to  others,  and  to  bosk  only  in  the  sunshine 
of  glory  herself  ? — ^No  !  the  dread  hour  of  her  retri- 
bution was  steadily  approaching;  swift  as  was  the 
march  of  her  triumphant  host,  swifter  still  was  the 
advance  of  the  calamities  which  were  to  presage  her 
fall.    Already  to  the  disceniing  eye  was  visible  the 
bandwriting  on  the  wall  which  foretold  her  doom. 
At  Tilsit  she  reached  the  highest  point  of  her  ascciL- 
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CHAP,   dant ;  every  subsequent  change  was  a  step  nearer  to 
*    her  ruin.     True,  the  Continent  had  sunk  beneath  her 


1807,  arms ;  true,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  had  suooei- 
sivelj  fallen  in  the  conflict :  true,  she  had  adTanoed 
her  eagles  to  the  Niemen,  and  from  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar to  the  Baltic  Sea,  no  voice  dared  to  breathe  a 
whisper  against  her  authority ;  still  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction were  implanted  in  her  bosom.  Her  feet  vera 
of  base  and  perishable  clay.  The  resources  of  the 
empire  were  wasting  away  in  the  pursuit  of  the  lurid 

was  melting  under  the  incessant  drains  which  the 
career  of  victory  demanded ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoa* 
sand  men  were  annually  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  its 
ambition.  They  saw  it  not — ^they  felt  it  not ;  joyfully 
its  youth,  ^^  like  reapers,  descend  to  the  harvest  of 
death."     "  They  bepbntbd  not  of  their  sins,  to  give 

\^'  *^^-  glory  to  the  Lord."  ^  But  the  effect  was  not  the  len 
certain,  that  the  operation  of  the  circumstances  pro- 
ducing it  was  not  perceived;  and  among  the  many 
concurring  causes  which  at  this  period  were  preparing 
the  fall  of  the  French  Empire,  a  prominent  place  murt 
be  assigned  to  that  very  treaty  of  Tilsit  which  appa- 
rently carried  its  fortunes  to  their  highest  elevatioo. 
In  this  treaty  were  to  be  discerned  none  of  the  nuuiJ 

Evu  oon-   of  great  political  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  Conqueror; 

tt^wmcei   jj^  ^j^^  harshness  and  perfidy  with  which  it  was  accom- 

il^f *y  ?^    panied,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  most  powerful 

Tilsit  in       *7^         '  •  i      i        rm       /•  •  ^  t 

th«  end  to  futuro  alUes  to  the  vanqmshed.  The  formation  of  tbe 
Napoleon,  i^j^gdom  of  Wcstphalia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  rf 
Warsaw,  with  three  or  four  millions  of  souls,  each 
connected  only  by  a  military  road  across  the  impo- 
verished and  indignant  remaining  dominions  of  Fre- 
derick William,  could  not  be  supposed  to  add,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  to  the  strength  of  the  French 
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pire.     The  indignities  offered  to  Prussia,  the  slights    chap. 
m  to  her  beaatiful  and  highnspirited  Queen,  the    ^^^^ 


moos  contributions  imposed  upon  her  inhabitants,  1807. 
relentless  rigour  with  which  they  were  levied,  the 
ible  retention  of  her  fortresses,  the  tearing  away 
lalf  her  dominions,  were  injuries  that  could  never 
nrgiven.  Her  people,  in  consequence,  imbibed  the 
t  unbounded  horror  at  French  oppression;  and 
igh  the  fire  did  not  burst  forth  for  some  years  in 
1  conflagration,  it  smouldered  incessantly  in  all 
u,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  till  at  length  its 
B  beciune  irresistible. 

ind  what  allies  did  Napoleon  rear  up  on  the  Vistula 
the  arrangements  of  Tilsit,  to  prove  a  counter- vain  aiiiM 
e  to  the  deadly  hostility  of  Prussia  thus  gathering  ^*^^*" 
Dirth  in  his  rear?     None  equal  to  the  enemies ™*^« *^^ 
»n  he  created.     Saxony,  mdeed,  was  made  a  faith-  this  treaty. 
friend,  and  proved  herself  such  in  the  hour  of 
ister,  as  well  as  the  day  of  triumph ;  but  the  hopes 
he  Poles  were  cruelly  blighted,  and  that  confidence 
the  restoration  of  their  empire  by  his  assistance, 
ich  might  have  rendered  their  warlike  bands  so 
rerful  an  ally  on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula,  for  ever 
troyed.^     Instead  of  seeing  their  nationality  re- 
ft, the  ancient  line  of  their  princes  restored,  and 
ir  lost  provinces  again  reunited  imder  one  sceptre, 
y  beheld  only  a  fragment  of  their  former  empire 

"  Th«  treaty  of  Tilsit/'  says  Oginski,  '*  spread  consternation 
n^jk  aU  the  Polish  provinces.  Numhers  in  Lithuania  and  Wolhy- 
had  left  their  homes-  to  join  the  army  raised  under  the  auspices  of 
poison,  and  knew  that  their  safety  was  compromised.  Those  who 
M  only  for  his  passage  of  the  Niemen  to  declare  themselres,  were 
iffeintad.    UniTersaily,  the  txeaty  was  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  all 

bopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
iiRhy ;  and  from  that  moment,  the  confidence  of  all  the  Poles  in 
I  g»od  intentions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  were  irrecoverably 
■kned," — Ooinski,  Mem.  tvr  la  Pologne^  ii.  345. 
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CHAP,   wrested  from  Prussia,  and  handed  over,  too  weak  to 
^  defend  itself,  to  the  foreign  government  of  the  house 


1807.  ^f  Saxony.  The  close  alliance  with  Russia,  and  still 
more,  the  extraordmary  intimacy  which  had  sprang 
up  between  the  two  Emperors,  precluded  all  hope  that 
the  vast  provinces  of  Lithuania  would  ever  again  be 
restored  to  the  dominions  of  the  Jagellons  or  the 
Sobieskis.  The  restoration  of  Poland  thus  seemed 
further  removed  than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  soq- 
cessful  efforts  which  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  had 
made  for  their  liberation ;  they  appeared  to  have  now 
as  much  to  fear  from  the  triumphs  of  the  French  ai 
the  Russian  arms.  Thus,  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  irreTO- 
cably  alienated  Prussia,  and  at  the  same  time  extin- 
guished the  risiug  ardour  of  Poland ;  and  while  it 
broke  down  the  strength  of  all  the  intervening  states^ 
and  presaged  a  future  desperate  strife  between  the 
despots  of  the  East  and  West  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen,  laid  no  foundation  in  the  affections  of  man- 
kind for  the  moral  support  by  which  its  dangers  were 
to  be  encomitered. 

But  if  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  involved  serious '  erron 

Disgrace-    in  policy,  SO  far  as  Poland  and  Prussia  were  con- 

of  iS^    ^  cemed,  much  more  was  it  worthy  of  reprehension  when 

SSi^TthT  the  provisions  for  the  immediate  partition  of  Turkey 

Turks.       are  taken  into  consideration.     Six  months  had  not 

isoVr*       elapsed  since  he  had  written  to  Marmont  ^^  to  spare 

no  protestations  or  assistance  to  Turkey,  since  she  was 

18.    '    '  the  faithful  ally  of  the  French  empire."^      Seven 

months  had  not  elapsed  since  he  had  publicly  declared 

at  Posen,  ^^  that  the  full  and  complete  independence  of 

the  Ottoman  empire  will  ever  be  the  object  most  at 

heart  with  the  Emperor,  as  it  is  indispensable  to  the 

security  of  France  and  Italy  :  He  would  esteem  the 

successes  of  the  present  war  of  little  value,  if  they  did 
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mwe  him  the  means  of  reinstating  the  Sublime  chap. 

•  •  XLVI 

6  in  complete  independence :  ^^  ^  one  numth  had  not 


^ed  since  he  had  said  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador,    i807. 
public  audience  at  Finkenstein,  '^  that  his  right '  Ante,  vi. 
^  wag  iwt  mare  inseparable  from  his  left  than  the  on  28th 
m  Selim  should  ever  be  to  him."^    In  <^^^J^^ntl*^ 
ce  of  these  protestations,  Turkey  had  thrown  itself  212. 
the  breach ;  she  had  braved  the  whole  hostility 
.ussia,  and  defied  the  thunders  of  England  when 
leets  were  anchored  off  the  Seraglio  Point.    And 

return  did  Napoleon  make  to  these  faithful  aUies 
be  exemplary  fidelity  with  which  they  had  stood 
is  fortunes  when  they  were  shaking  in  every  quar- 
md  Europe,  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  was  ready 
Krt  up  in  fearful  hostiUty  in  his  rear  ? 
iie  return  he  made  was  to  sign  a  convention  with 
:ander  for  the  partition  of  all  their  European  do-^^^^  ,^^ 
ons ;  and,  not  content  with  assuring  the  Czar  that  rarrenden 
us  at  perfect  liberty  to  chase  the  Ottomans  into  spoiiauon 
,  provided  only  he  did  not  lay  violent  hands  on*"^^*""*" 
itantinople,  he  stipulated  for  the  largest  share  of 
ipoils,  including  Thrace,  Albania,  Dalmatia,  Epi- 
tmd  Greece,  for  himself;  while  the  consent  of  Aus- 
was  to  be  purchased  by  the  acquisition  of  Servia ! 
ore  iniquitous  and  shameless  instance  of  treachery 
)t  to  be  found  even  in  the  dark  annals  of  Italian 
idy :  and  it  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  what  so 
7  other  circumstances  conspire  to  indicate,  that 

great  man  was  as  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of 
ties  as  he  was  of  the  duty  of  veracity ;  that  vows 
B  made  by  him  only  to  be  broken,  and  oaths  in- 
led  to  be  kept  only  till  it  was  expedient  to  violate 
n;  and  that  in  prosperous,  equally  as  adverse  for- 

OL.  VI.  X 


1807.    was  to  De  servea  by  torgettmg  tncm. 

The  excuse  set  up  for  this  monstrous  tergiverss 
No  defonoe  bv  the  French  writers,  viz.  that  a  few  weeks  I 
madftforit  ^^^  battle  of  Friodland  an  insurrection  of  the  J 
in  oonse-    varies  had  taken  place  at  Constantinople,  and  tin 

qoence  of     ,  *^  . 

the  reyo-  iug  powcrs  there  had  been  overturned  by  open  viol 
Oonstanti-  ^^  totallj  without  foundation.  The  deposition  ol 
nopie.  sultaim — ^1^0  unusual  occurrence  in  Oriental  dynast 
had  made  no  change  whatever  in  the  amicable  i 
sition  of  the  Divan  towards  France,  or  their  invet 
hostility  to  the  ancient  and  hereditary  rivals  o 
Mahommedan  faith  :  on  the  contrary,  the  party  c 
Janizzaries  which  had  now  gained  the  ascendant, 
precisely  the  one  which  had  ever  been  inclined  tc 
secute  hostilities  with  Russia  with  the  most  fam 
fervour.  It  ill  became  France  to  hold  out  a  re 
tion  in  the  Seraglio  as  a  ground  for  considering  a 
existing  obligations  with  Turkey  as  annulled, 
her  own  changes  of  government  since  the  Revol 
had  been  so  frequent,  that  Talleyrand  had  ab 
sworn  allegiance  to  ten  in  succession.  And,  in  t 
this  violation  of  public  faith  was  as  short-sight 
it  was  dishonourable ;  the  secret  articles  soon  cai 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government — they 
eommunicated  by  their  ambassador  to  the  Divan 
produced  an  impression  which  was  never  forge 
Honest  and  sincere,  without  foresight  equally  as  d< 
the  Turks  are  as  incapable  of  betraying  an  ally  as 
are  of  forgetting  an  act  of  treachery  committc 
themselves.  The  time  will  come  in  this  history  ^ 
the  moment  of  retribution  arrives,  when  Nape 
hard  pressed  by  the  storms  of  winter  and  the  arn 
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I  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  an  ally's  desertion,  chap. 
I  tbe  perfidy  of  Tilsit  is  to  be  awfully  avenged  ^^^^' 
ores  of  the  Berezina.*  I807. 

Is  the  other  powers  of  Europe  the  conduct 
:>  imperial  despots  was  alike  at  variance  with 
nciple  of  fidelity  to  their  allies,  or  modera- 
rds  their  weaker  neighbours. — France  aban- 
iland  to  Russia,  and  Alexander  felt  no  scruples 

^dions  conduct  of  Napoleon  towards  Turkey  has  been  al- 
ikfld  bj  the  liberal  writers  of  Europe,  in  the  vehemence  of 
fttion  at  him  for  not  re-establishing  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
ibty  if  that  great  act  of  injustice  could  have  been  repaired 
ions  arm,  and  a  compact,  powerful  empire  of  sixteen  mil- 

8  re-established  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  it  would  have 
rateful  to  ererj  lover  of  freedom,  and  important  as  form- 
r  against  Muscovite  aggrandizement  in  Europe.    But  was 

9  construct  such  an  empire,  to  form  such  a  barrier,  out  of 
d  elements  of  Polish  anarchy  1  That  is  the  point  for  con- 
and  if  it  was  not^  then  the  French  Emperor  would  have 
7  all  the  advantages  of  victory,  if  for  a  visionary  and  im- 
icheme  of  this  description,  he  had  incurred  the  lasting  and 
Imosity  of  the  partitioning  powers.  ViTith  the  aid  of  two 
msand  brave  men,  indeed,  which  Poland  could  with  ease 
e  field,  he  might,  for  a  season,  have  withstood  the  united 
ussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  but  could  he  rely  on  their  tu- 
lemblies  sustaining  the  steady  and  durable  efforts  requisite  for 
meeess  1  What  made  Poland  originally  fall  a  victim  to  the 
(wers,  once  littlo  more  than  provinces  of  its  mighty  domi- 
tie  insane  ambition,"  as  John  Sobieski  said, ''  of  a  plebeian 
the  jealousy  of  six  hundred  thousand  electors  incapable 
eniing  themselves  or  of  permitting  the  steady  national  go- 
'  others.  Was  this  fatal  element  of  discord  eradicated  from 
leartl  Is  it  yet  eradicated  1  Was  it  possible,  by  re-esta- 
and  in  1807,  to  have  done  any  thing  but,  as  Talleyrand  well 
f  "  organized  anarchy  V*  These  are  the  considerations  which 
Md  and  still  present  an  invincible  obstacle  to  a  measure,  in 

of  view  recommended  by  so  msny  considerations  of  justice 
nee.  It  is  evident  that  the  passions  of  the  people,  their  in- 
far  democratic  equality,  were  so  powerful,  that,  if  re-estab- 
•  fall  original  extent,  Poland  would  speedily  have  again 
r  the  dominion  of  its  former  conquerors  ;  the  same  causes 
srly  proved  fatal  to  its  independence  would,  without  doubt, 
bad  the  same  effect. 


other  Euro- 


pean appropriation  of  the  Papal  States  by  Napoleoi 
powers.  Ijq^  resolved  upon  seizing  tbem,  in  return  for  th 
descension  of  the  head  of  the  Church  in  recent 
veiling  to  Paris  to  place  the  Imperial  Crown  < 
head.  The  rulers  of  the  Continent  drew  an  i 
nary  line  across  Europe,  and  mutually  gave  each 
carte  blanche  in  regard  to  spoliations,  how  unjust 
soever,  committed  on  their  own  side  of  the  dii 
Napoleon'surrendered  half  the  European  terri 
of  Turkey  to  Alexander,  and  appropriated  the 
half  to  himself;  while  Alexander  engaged  to 
no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  dethronement  i 
sovereigns  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  to  mak< 
for  the  elevation  of  princes  of  the  Bonaparte  fi 
Both  appear  to  have  conceived  that,  in  thus  sue 
closing  their  deadly  strife  and  turning  their  h 
tible  arms  against  the  secondary  states  in  theii 
nity,  they  would  gain  important  present  objecfas 
mutually  find  room  for  the  exercise  of  their  i 
ambition,  without  encroaching  on  each  other 
getting  that  the  desires  of  the  human  heart  a 
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pires  received.     "  Nee  mundus,"  said  Alexander  the   chap. 

Great,  "  duobus  solibus  regi  potest,  nee  duo  summa 

wgoa  salvo  statu  terrainim,  potest  habere."  ^  *  1807. 

The  great  and  ruUng  principle  which  actuated  Na- 
wleon  in  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  was  the  desire  to  *cS!d2i  i. 
ombine  all  Europe  into  a  cordial  union  against  Bri-^^-^-  ^^• 
un.     For  this  end  he  was  willing  to  forego,  or  post-  f^S^^l^ 
one,  bis  rivalry  with  Russia ;  to  permit  her  to  emerge,  J«<^  '^^  **^« 
pparently  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory,  from  thTh^u^ 
afeat ;  and  derive  greater  advantages  from  the  rout  g j^t  Bri- 
F  Friedland,  than  she  had  reaped  even  from  the*<^- 
iiunph  of  Pultowa  or  the  sack  of  Ismael.     All  these 
mrces  of  aggrandizement  to  his  great  continental 
val  were  to  Napoleon  as  nothing,  provided  only  they 
A  to  the  overthrow  of  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
md.     That  accomplished,  he  anticipated  little  com^ 
arative  difficulty  even  with  the  colossal  strength  of 
be  Scythian  monarch.     In  yielding  to  his  seductions, 
dexander  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  be- 
irf  that  he  was  the  man  of  destiny,  and  that,  in  con- 
imiing  the  combat,  he  was  striving  against  fate^f 

*  "  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt/'  says  Bignon^  "  that  in  the  treaty 
f  Tikit,  as  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life^  it  was  the  desire  to  force  £ng- 
■d  to  conclude  peace ;  that  was  the  sole,  the  only  principle  of  Napoleon's 
dions.  A  prolonged  state  of  war  with  Bussia,  or  even  the  conclusion 
(ttzeaty  which  would  only  have  put  a  period  to  the  bloodshed,  would 
flk  have  satisfied  him.  It  was  necessary;  not  merely  that  he  should 
urs  an  enemy  the  less ;  he  required  an  ally  the  more.  Bussia,  it  is 
nu^  had  ceased  to  combat  his  army,  but  he  required  that  she  should  en- 
at  herself  on  his  side;  that  she  should  enter  into  the  strife  with  Eng- 
nd,  if  not  with  arms,  at  least  by  joining  in  the  continental  blockade, 
fUch  was  to  aim  a  deadly  thrust  at  her  power.  All  his  lures  held  out 
>  Alexander  were  calculated  for  that  end ;  it  is  with  reference  to  that 
tjeet  that  all  the  minor  arrangements  to  which  he  consented  are  to 
•  wgaided."— BiQNON,  vi.  361,  362. 

t  '^Sire/'  said  one  of  the  Bussian  counsellors  to  Alexander  at  Tilsit, 
'I  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  the  fate  of  your  father,  as  the 
MiMqueuce  of  French  alliance."     '*  O,  my  God  !*'  replied  the  Em- 
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CHAP.        Nor  had  England  any  great  cause  of  con 

XLVI  •  .  •  .  . 

[_  against  him  for  violating  his  engagements  t 

1807.    whatever  Sweden  or  Turkey  might  have  for  d 

England    bitious  projccts  entertained  at  their  expense. 

^^uin    Cabinet  of  St  James's  had  themselves  receded 

ofiticon-  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  confed< 
the  subsidies  promised  by  Mr  Pitt  had  disapp< 
the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  had  been  drawn  i 
interest  of  Germany  and  England  into  the  c 
and  both  had  withdrawn  or  been  overthrown,  I 
Russia  alone  to  maintain  it.  So  circumstanced, 
Britain  had  no  reason  to  be  surprised  if  Ale: 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  extricate  himsell 
a  struggle,  in  which  the  parties  chiefly  interes 
longer  appeared  to  take  any  share ;  nor  cou 
complain  if  she  was  left  alone  to  continue  a  < 
which  she  seemed  desirous  of  reducing  to  a  me 
ritime  quarrel.  Deeply  did  England  and  A 
subsequently  sufler  from  this  infatuated  and  ill 
desertion  of  the  confederacy,  at  the  very  m 
when  the  scales  hung  nearly  even,  and  their  aid 
have  been  thrown  in  with  decisive  effect  up 
balance.  They  might  have  stood  in  firm  ar 
pregnable  array  beside  the  veterans  of  Russia 
Vistula  or  the  Elbe ;  they  were  left  to  maintain 
the  contest  on  the  Danube  and  the  Tagus. 
might  have  shared  in  the  glories  of  Pultusk  and ! 
and  converted  the  rout  of  Friedland  into  the  tr 
of  Leipsic ;  and  tliey  expiated  their  neglect 
carnage  of  Wagram  and  the  blood  of  Talavera. 
But  though  the  timidity  of  Austria,  when  her 
were  capable  of  interfering  with  decisive  effect 
theatre  of  European  contest,  and  the  supinei 

peror,  "  I  know  it ;  I  see  it ;  bat  how  can  I  withstand  the 
which  directs  mel" — Savary^  iii.  92. 
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England,  when  she  had  only  to  appear  in  adequate    chap. 
orce  to  conquer,  were  the  causes  to  which  alone  we    ^^^^' 


re  to  ascrihe  the  long  subsequent  coutinuancei  mul-    1807. 
pKed  disasters,  and  unbounded  ultimate  bloodshed  j^  ^^  ^j_ 
:  the  war ;   yet  for  the  development  of  the  great  timateiy 
end  lesson  to  France  and  mankind,  and  the  illus-  for  Europe 
Grfion  of  the  glories  of  patriotic  resistance,  it  wasj^*^ 
rtunate  that,  by  protracting  it,  opportunity  was  af-  prolonged. 
rded  for  the  memorable  occurrences  of  its  later  years. 
at  for  that  circumstance  the  annals  of  the  world 
Hild  have  lost  the  strife  in  the  Tyrol,  the  patriot- 
n  of  Aspern,  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  the  fields  of 
Mun.    Peace  would  have  been  concluded  with  France 

an  ordinary  power ;  she  would  have  retained  the 
lune  for  her  boundary,  and  Paris  would  have  re- 
lined  the  depositary  of  revolutionary  plunder ;  the 
oacow  campaign  would  not  have  avenged  the  blood 

the  innocent,  nor  the  capture  of  their  capital 
itered  like  iron  into  the  soul  of  the  vanquished.  The 
It  act  of  the  mighty  drama  had  not  yet  arrived ;  it 
u  the  design  of  Providence  that  it  should  tcrmi- 
ite  in  yet  deeper  tragedy,  and  present  a  more  awful 
lectacle  of  the  divine  judgments  to  mankind.  Eug- 
nd  would  have  saved  three  hundred  millions  of  her 
At,  but  she  would  have  lost  Vittoria  and  Waterloo ; 
er  standards  would  not  have  waved  in  the  Pass  of 
loncesvalles,  nor  her  soldiers  entered  in  triumph  the 
ites  of  Paris ;  she  would  have  shared  with  Russia, 
i  a  very  unequal  proportion,  the  lustre  of  the  con- 
st, and  to  barbaric  force,  not  freeborn  bravery, 
atare  ages  would  have  awarded  the  glory  of  having 
tmck  down  the  Conqueror  of  the  World. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM  AND  IMPERIAL  GOV) 

MENT  OF  NAPOLEON. 

JULY,  1807 — ^AUGUST,  1812. 


ARGUMENT. 

Change  tn  Napol«on*8  projectt  for  the  Buttjogatlon  of  Englaad — Plan  of 
Europe  in  the  continental  ajratem — And  getting  the  command  of  and  concent 
fleets  in  the  French  and  Flemish  harbonrs — Object  of  the  Berlin  Decree- 
slons  and  vigorous  execution — First  Order  in  Council  by  the  British  Goren 
7, 1807 — Reasons  which  led  to  a  further  and  more  rigorous  measure — Orda 
of  11th  Nov.  1807 — Import  of  these  orders — Milan  Decree  of  17th  Dec  1801 
bj  Napoleon—  Argument  in  Parliament  against  the  Orders  in  Council — Be 
supporters  in  both  Houses — Able  note  of  Lord  Howick  on  this  sul^ect  to 
Minister — Reflections  on  this  debate,  and  the  justice  of  the  Orders — Conqiar 
attaching  to  each  party — Reflections  on  their  policy — Jesuits*  Baric-bill  in 
Vast  ultimate  effects  of  the  Continental  System — Introduction  of  the  Lioe 
— ETasions  of  the  Decrees  on  both  sides  by  the  great  extensicm  of  this  sji 
versal  Joy  at  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris — Unbecoming  adulation  of  the  on 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies — Grand  F§te  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Ami] 
sion  of  the  French  Tribunate — Slarish  submission  with  which  the  cdiange  n 
in  France — Establishment  of  a  Censorship  of  the  Press — Identity  of  the  I 
ranny  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Democratic  tyranny  of  the  United  States — Bn 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Recamidr — The  Judges  are  rendered  re 
pleasure  Severe  decrees  against  any  connivance  at  English  oommeroe — 
greas  of  the  system  of  Centralisation  in  France  under  the  Imperial  Go" 
Policy  of  the  Emperor  in  this  particular — He  re-establishes  titles  of  hoao 
pies  on  which  the  change  was  founded — Re-cstablishment  of  hereditary  tl4 
tion  to  personal  onea»Speeches  on  the  subject  in  the  LegUlative  Bo^JT— 
the  Senate  to  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion— Endowment  of  the  new  Psi 
renue  drawn  from  Foreign  States — List  of  the  revenues  bestowed  from  the 
of  Hanover— System  of  fusion  which  Napoleon  pursued  of  the  ancient  a 
Noblcsae — Total  departure  thus  nude  Arom  the  principles  of  the  Rerolui 
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FnfRM  of  CoorC  etiquette  at  Paris— Great  internal  protperitj  of  Trance  under  the 
Eopire— Jtt  rereaoee  firom  1808  to  1818 — Vast  effiBote  of  the  foreign  plonder  and 
roetribntlon  on  Its  industry— Striking  account  of  the  public  works  in  progress  in 
AnfDst  1807,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior— General  delirium  which  it  produced— 
French  finances  under  the  Empire— Budget  of  1808 — Despotic  ctiaracter  of  the  new 
law  of  high  treason— Decree  establishing  eight  State  Prisons  in  the  French  Empire — 
Extraordinary  assemblage  of  pers<ms  who  were  brought  together  in  them — Slight 
causes  for  which  prisoners  were  Immured — Vast  extent  of  Napoleon's  power,  and  great 
aggrsTation  it  was  of  his  persecution — Universal  and  slavish  obedience  to  his  autho- 
ritj — Enormous  consumption  of  human  life  under  his  Foreign  wars,  and  the  system  of 
fhs  ConscripticHi — Ezeessitre  rigour  of  the  Conscriptive  laws — System  of  the  Imperial 
adacation — ^Ecclesiastical  Schools,  Lyceums,  and  Military  Academies — Formation  of 
the  Imperial  University,  Lyceums,  or  Military  Academies — Their  constitution  and 
gnat  importance— Rapid  transition  in  France  from  Republican  to  DMpotie  ideas — 
Rsnaritable  difference  between  the  English  and  French  Revolutions  in  this  respect- 
Its  caosM — Superior  violence  and  injustice  of  the  French  convulsion — But  this  alone 
will  not  explain  the  di£ference — It  was  not  the  lore  of  ft-eedom,  but  the  desire  for  in- 
4ividisd  elevation  which  was  the  ruling  principle  in  Franee— The  principles  of  firee- 
doo  aever  were  attended  to  in  the  French  Revolution — General  corruption  of  public 
opinion  which  it  produced — Rapid  growth  of  Centralization  in  this  state  of  public 
Mbg— But  this,  how  great  socTor  an  evil,  was  unaToidable  in  the  state  in  which 
ffmee  was  on  the  termination  of  the  Revolution — Striking  opinion  of  M.  de  Tooque- 
viQe  on  this  sul^ect—  Ability  with  which  Napoleon  took  advantage  of  these  circum- 
itnctsto  establish  Despotic  power — Ultimate  effect  to  general  ft*eedom  of  the  re- 
to  Demooracy  in  England,  and  its  triumph  in  France. 


When  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  annihilated  the  pros-   chap. 


XLVII. 


pect  of  invading  England,  and  extinguished  all  his 
hopes  of  soon  bringing  the  maritime  war  to  a  success-    1807. 
fd  issue,  Napoleon  did  not  abandon  the  contest  in  de-  change  in 
^loir.     Quick  in  perception,  he  saw  at  once  that  the  Nnpoieon's 
vast  preparations  in  the  Channel  must  go  for  nothing ;  for  the 
ihat  the  flotilla  in  Boulogne  would  be  rotten  before  a  ^„^;j"^*" 
fleet  capable  of  protecting  its  passage  could  be  assem-  £ngiaod. 
bled;  and  that  every  successive  year  would  enable 
England  now  exclusively  to  engross  the  cominerce  of 
the  world,  and  banish  his  flag  more  completely  from 
the  ocean.     But  he  was  not  on  that  account  discour- 
aged.   Fertile  in  resources,  indomitable  in  resolution, 
implacable  in  hatred,  he  resolved  to  change  the  method, 
not  the  object  of  his  hostility ;  and  indulged  the  hope 
that  he  would  succeed,  through  the  extent  and  terror 
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CHAP,   of  his  continental  victories,  in  achieving  tbe  destruc- 

XLVII       •  . 

'_  tion  of  England,  by  a  process,  more  slow  indeed,  but 


1807.    ^^  ^^^  ^^^1  perhaps,  still  more  certain.     His  design  ia 

this  view  consisted  of  two  parts,  both  essential  to  the 

success  of  the  general  project,  and  to  the  prosecution 

^  of  which  his  efforts,  during  the  whole  remainder  rf 

V.  8, 15. '  hi^  reign,  were  directed.^ 

The  first  part  of  his  plan  was  to  combine  all  tbe 
Plan  of  continental  states  into  one  great  alliance  against  Eng- 
^rope  in  l^ud,  and  compel  them  to  exclude,  in  the  most  rigid 
^  ^^'    manner,  the  British  flaff  and  British  merchandise  from 

tinental  ^ 

Sjrttem.  their  harbours.  This  system  had  long  obtained  pos- 
session of  his  mind ;  he  had  made  it  the  condition  of 
•  Ante  •  ^^^'^y  treaty  between  a  maritime  state  and  France, 
456.  '  even  before  he  ascended  the  Consular  throne.*  The 
adroit  flattery  which  he  applied  to  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  combined 
the  northern  powers  into  the  maritime  confederacy  in 
1800,  were  all  directed  to  the  same  end ;  and  accord-  \ 
ingly  the  exclusion  of  the  English  flag  from  their  bar-  [ 
hours,  was  the  fundamental  condition  of  that  alliance.* 

*  The  Directory  had  previously  adopted  the  system  of  compeUiig 

the  exclusion  of  English  goods  from  all  the  European  harboozs;  bit 

the  multiplied  disasters  of  their  administration  prevented  them  froM 

carrying  it  into  any  general  execution.     By  a  decree,  issued  on  18tk 

Jan.  18,       January  1798,  it  was  declared,  **  That  all  ships  having  for  their  caigoei, 

1708.  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  English  merchandize,  shall  be  h«ld  good  prii^ 

whoever  is  the  proprietor  of  such  merchandise,  which  should  be  heU 

contraband  from  the  single  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  EngUadf 

or  any  of  its  foreign  settlements ;  that  the  harbours  of  France  shoold 

be  shut  against  all  ships  having  touched  at  England,  except  in  caaei  of 

distress — and  that  neutral  sailors  found  on  board  English  vessels  iMit 

Feb.  0,        ^  P^^  ^  dtathJ'    Napoleon,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  Gonssltf 

1800.  throne,  issued  a  decree,  revoking  this  and  all  other  decrees  passed  dm^ 

Jan.  28,       ing  the  Revolution,  and  reverting  to  the  old  and  humane  laws  of  ike 

1800.  monarchy  in  this  particular ;  but  in  the  exultation  consequent  on  tht 

Ante,  iv.      battle  of  Jena,  he  very  nearly  returned  to  the  violence  and  barbarity  of 

*^^'  the  decree  of  the  Directory.— Vide  Amt.  /?«;.,  1800,  54,  55;  and  1807, 

22C.  227. 
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iclamation   of  the  principles  of  the  armed    chap, 
:y  by  the  northern  powers  at  that  crisis,  filled 


h  confident  expectations  that  the  period  had    i807. 
ived  when  this  great  object  was  to  be  attained ; 
victory  of  Nelson  at  Copenhagen  dissolved  all 
»pe8»  and  threw  him  back  to  the  system  of  or- 
rarfare,  so  cruelly  afterwards  defeated  by  the 

*  Trafalgar.     The  astonishing  results  of  the 

*  Jena,  however,  again  revived  his  projects  of 
ig  British  commerce  from  the  Continent ;  and 
he  Berlin  Decree,  to  be  immediately  con- 
and  the  anxiety  which  he  evinced  at  Tilsit  to 
,  by  any  sacrifices,  the  accession  of  Alexander 
onfederacy. 

lecond  part  of  the  plan  was  to  obtain  posses- 
negotiation,  force,  or  fraud,  of  all  the  fleets  of  And  get- 
and  gradually  bring  them  to  the  great  central  K'l- 
jar  the  English  coast,  from  whence  they  might  ^^^^^ 
5ly  be  directed,  with  decisive  effect,  against  the  in  the 
shores.     By  the  Continental  System  he  hoped  and°^ 
en  the  resources  of  England,  to  hamper  its  ^^^ 
,  and,  by  the  spread  of  commercial  distress, 
p  the  unanimity  which  then  prevailed  among 
bitants.     But  he  knew  too  well  the  spirit  of 
Qg  part  of  the  nation  to  expect  that,  by  the 
df  commercial  distress  alone,  he  would  succeed 
contest.     He  was  desirous  of  reducing  its 
1  by  a  long  previous  blockade,  but  it  was  by  an 
at  last  that  he  hoped  to  carry  the  day.   In  or- 
irepare  for  that  grand  event,  he  was  at  the  ut- 
lins  to  increase  his  naval  force ;  amidst  all  the 
itore  occasioned  by  his  military  campaigns,  he 
d  to  construct,  and  to  a  certain  extent  actually 
struct,  from  ten  to  twenty  sail  of  the  line  every 
bile  vast  sums  were  annually  applied  to  the 
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CHAP,  great  naval  harbours  at  Antwerp,  Flushing,  Cher- 
'^  bourg,  and  Brest.     The  first,  from  its  admirable  sita- 


1807.  ^tion  and  close  proximity  to  the  British  shores,  he 
considered  as  the  great  outwork  of  the  Contmeot 
against  England ;  he  regarded  it,  as  he  himself  hai 
told  us,  as  ^'  itself  worth  a  kingdom  ;^^  and  but  for  the 
invincible  tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  this  great 
acquisition,  he  might  with  ease  have  obtained  peace  in 
J  1814,  and  have  left  his  family  at  this  moment  sealed  I 

V.  8, 15.     on  the  throne  of  France.^     But  it  was  not  with  the  ! 
fleets  of  Frq.nce  alone  that  he  intended  to  engage  in  I 
this  mighty  enterprise ;  those  of  all  Europe  were  to  i 
be  combined  in  the  attempt ;  the  navies  of  Denmari^  S 
•  Ante  vi   ^^^  Portugal,  in  virtue  of  the  secret  article  in  the  ;' 
301.         treaty  of  Tilsit,^  were  to  be  required  from  their  re-   ^ 
spective  sovereigns,  and  seized  by  force,  if  not  volun- 
tarily surrendered ;  that  of  Russia  was  to  come  round    : 
from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  to  Brest  and  An- 
twerp, and  join  in  the  general  crusade,  until  at  length    . 
a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  and  two  hundred  thousand 
men  were  prepared,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel,  to 
carry  to  the  shores  of  England  the  terrors  of  Gallic 
invasion.     ''  When  in  this  manner,*'  said  Napoleon, 
"  I  had  established  my  ground,  so  as  to  bring  the  two 
nations  to  wrestle,  as  it  were,  body  to  body,  the  issue 
could  not  be  doubtful,  for  we  had  forty  millions  of 


9  Las  Cos. 
V.  8,  14. 


jom.  ii.      French  against  fifteen  millions  of  Engrligh.     I  would 

490 

have  terminated  by  a  battle  of  Actium."^* 

*  Napoleon's  projects,  in  regard  to  the  maritime  war  agunst  Eff* 
4  j^^  y  land,  have  been  already  explained  ;*  bat  this  is  a  point  of  such  yitalia- 
129.  portance  to  the  future  security  of  the  British  Empire^  that  it  wiU  well 

bear  a  second  note  from  an  additional  authority.  "  He  said,"  says  Lai 
Cases,  ''  that  he  had  done  much  for  Antwerp,  but  nothing  to  what  ^ 
proposed  to  have  done.  By  sea,  he  proposed  to  have  made  it  a  nuxtil 
point  of  attack  against  the  enemy  ;  by  land,  he  wished  to  render  it  * 
sure  resource  in  case  of  great  disasters — a  true  point  of  refuge  for  tke 
national  safety ;  he  wished  to  render  it  capable  of  containing  an  eitii* 
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It  was  therefore  no  momentary  burst  of  angfer  or  chap. 

•  •  XLVII 

idden  fit  of  exultation,  occasioned  by  his  unparalleled 


iumphs,  which  induced  Napoleon,  by  his  celebrated    i807. 
Hsree  from  Berlin,  to  declare  the  British  islands  ii^  a  object  of 
Bite  of  blockade.     It  was  the  result  of  much  thought  ^^'^^ 
id  anxious  deliberation,  of  a  calm  survey  of  the  re- 

njin  its  defeat,  and  of  resisting  a  year  of  open  trenches^  during 
lich  the  nation  might  have  risen  in  a  mass  for  its  relief.  The  world 
Bured  much  the  works  already  executed  at  Antwerp — its  numerous 
ckyudsy  arsenals,  and  wet  docks ;  but  all  that,  said  the  Emperor,  was 
(thing — ^it  was  but  the  commercial  town ;  the  miUtary  town  was  to 
(ft  been  on  the  other  bank,  whore  the  land  was  already  purchased ; 
ne-deckers  were  to  have  been  there  constructed,  and  covered  sheds 
tiUished  to  keep  the  ships  of  the  line  dry  in  time  of  peace.  Every 
iDg  there  was  planned  on  the  most  colossal  scale.  Antwerp  was  it- 
tf  a  province.  That  place  said  the  Emperor,  was  the  chief  cause  of 
J  having  been  here ;  for,  if  I  conld  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up 
itwerp,  I  might  have  concluded  peace  at  Ghadllon  in  1814." — ^Las 
kM^  viL  43,  44. 

Qigtntic  as  these  designs  for  Antwerp  were,  they  were  but  a  part  of 
htt  Ni^leon  meditated  or  had  constructed  for  his  grand  enterprize 
{sinst  England.  "  Magnificent  works,"  says  Las  Cases,  "  had  been 
i  igoing  at  Cherbourg,  where  they  had  excavated  out  of  the  solid 
cfc  a  baidn  capable  of  holding  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  as  many 
fptes,  with  the  most  splendid  fortifications  for  their  protection ;  the 
■peror  intended  to  have  prepared  that  harbour  to  receive  thirty  more 
i»4»M}attle  ships  of  the  largest  size.  Innumerable  works  had  been 
ipired  to  receive  and  protect  the  flotiUa  which  was  to  bo  immediately 
BOtned  in  the  invasion  of  England;  Boulogne  was  adapted  to  hold 
100  gun-boats ;  Yimereux,  Etaples,  and  Ambleteuse,  1000  more.  The 
ifaonr  of  Flushing  was  to  have  been  rendered  impregnable,  and  en- 
iged  so  as  to  hold  twenty  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  line ;  while  dock- 
iris  for  the  construction  of  twenty  Une-of-battle  ships  were  to  bo 
rmed  at  Antwerp,  and  constantly  kept  in  full  activity.  So  immense 
W8  the  preparations  on  the  French  coast  for  the  invasion  of  England ! 
bs  Emperor  frequently  said  that  Antwerp  was  to  him  an  entire  pro- 
iMt;  a  little  kingdom  in  itself.  He  attached  the  greatest  importance 
k  it,  often  visited  it  in  person^  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  ira- 
Kti&t  of  aU  his  creations.*' — Las  Cas.  vii.  51,  57*  It  is  not  a  little 
idoos  thaty  within  twenty  years  after  his  fal],  the  English  Govom- 
mt  should  have  united  its  forces  to  those  of  France  to  restore  this 
imft  outwork  against  British  independence  to  the  dominion  of  Bel- 
JMkf  and  the  role  of  the  son-in-law  of  Franco. 
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CHAP,   sources  at  his  disposal,  and  the  means  of  resistance 
which  yet  remained  to  his  antagonists.     The  treaty  of 


1807.  Tilsit  gave  the  English  Government  ample  room  for 
sepous  reflection  on  the  danger  which  now  beset  them. 
The  accession  of  Russia  to  the  continental  league  wu 
thereby  rendered  certain ;  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty,  of  which,  by  great  exertions,  they  soon  obtained 
possession,^  made  them  acquainted  with  the  intention 
of  France  and  Russia,  not  only  to  unite  their  forces 
against  Great  Britain,  but  to  compel  Denmark  and 

*  They  were  obtained  by  the  agency  of  the  Coant  D'Antnigoei.^ 
Hard.  ix.  431,  note. — In  the  King's  speech,  on  2l8t  January  1808,  it 
was  said — ''  We  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  inform  yon,  that  bo 
sooner  had  the  result  of  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit  confirmed  the  inii* 
ence  and  control  of  France  over  the  powers  of  the  Continent^  than  Ui 
Majesty  was  apprized  of  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  combine  thoN 
powers  in  one  general  confederacy,  to  be  directed  either  to  the  eniiif 
subjugation  of  this  kingdom,  or  to  the  imposing  upon  his  Majestj  a 
insecure  and  ignominious  peace.  That  for  this  purpose  it  was  deto> 
mined  to  force  into  hostility  against  this  country,  states  which  had 
hitherto  been  allowed  by  Franco  to  maintain  or  to  purchase  their  net- 
trality ;  and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  different  points  of  his  MajestT^s  do- 
minions the  whole  of  the  naval  force  of  Europe,  and  specifically  Um 
fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal.  To  place  those  fleets  out  of  the  power 
of  such  a  confederacy,  became,  therefore,  the  indispensable  duty  of  hii 
Majesty."  The  complete  accuracy  of  these  assertions  has  been  abin- 
dantly  proved  by  the  quotations  from  the  secret  articles  of  the  treatj  tf 
Tilsit^  already  given ;  and  ample  confirmation  of  them  will  appear  in 
the  sequel  of  this  chapter.  Ministers,  in  the  course  of  the  debatn 
which  ensued  on  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  were  repeatedly  callod 
upon  to  produce  their  secret  articles,  or  specify  what  private  infoma- 
tion  they  had  received ;  but  they  constantly  declined  doing  so,  and  m 
consequence  it  became  a  very  general  opinion  at  the  time,  that  then^ 
in  reality,  were  no  such  secret  articles,  and  that  this  assertion  was  pat 
forward  without  foundation  in  the  King's  speech^  to  palUate  an  a^gzoi- 
sion  which,  on  its  own  merits,  was  indefensible.  It  is  now  proved, 
however,  that  they  had  the  secret  information,  and  that  they  had  the 
generosity  to  bear  this  load  of  obloquy  rather  than  betray  a  confidenco 
which  might  prove  fatal  to  persons  high  in  office  in  the  French  Ooven* 
ment.  This  was  fally  explained,  many  years  afterwards,  when  tbo 
reasons  for  concealment  no  longer  existed,  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  P•^ 
liament. — See  Pari.  Deb,  x.  1. 
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)rtugal  to  do  the  same.     In  addition  to  having  their    chap. 

TT  VTT 

ig  proscribed,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 

alf  of  Bothnia,  they  had  the  prospect  of  seeing  all  1807. 
e  maritime  forces  of  Europe  arrayed  against  their 
dependence.  The  assistance  of  Sweden  could  not 
uch  longer  be  relied  on,  pressed  as  she  would  soon 
t  by  her  colossal  neighbour ;  the  harbours  of  South 
merica  were  still  closed  to  her  adventure ;  the  neu- 
iKty  of  North  America  was  already  more  than  doubt- 
1,  and  would  certainly  be  soon  abandoned,  to  range  the 
nited  States  by  the  side  of  France,  in  open  enmity 
ith  Great  Britain.  Thus  had  England,  proscribed 
om  all  civilized  commerce  over  the  whole  world,  and 
eakened  in  her  resources  by  the  internal  suffering 
nsequent  on  such  a  deprivation,  the  prospect  of  soon 
nng  compelled  to  maintain  a  contest  with  all  the  naval 
id  miUtary  forces  of  Europe,  directed  by  consummate 
^lity,  and  actuated  by  inveterate  hostility  against 
sr  independence  and  renown.  A  cleai*  and  constant 
Broeption  of  this  prospect  is  indispensable  both  to  the 
noation  of  a  just  opinion  on  the  measures  to  which 
le  was  speedily  driven  in  her  own  defence,  and  of 
16  character  of  the  illustrious  men  who,  called  to  the 
irection  of  her  councils  and  armies  in  such  a  gloomy 
tnation,  speedily  raised  her  fortunes  to  an  unparal- 
led  pitch  of  glory  and  prosperity. 
The  English  Government,  in  1806,  after  the  occu- 
ition  of  Hanover  by  the  Prussian  troops,  had  issued  Berlin 
a  order,  declaring  the  coasts  of  Prussia  in  a  state  of^^^^^^^^ 
bckade.  That  the  English  navy  was  amply  ade- 
oate  to  establish  an  effectual  blockade  of  the  two 
ifere  which  constitute  the  only  outlet  to  Prussian 
ommerce,  cannot  be  doubted.*     This  blockade,  how- 

*  Ai  ihit  Order  in  Council  is  referred  to  by  the  French  writers  aud 
torapporters  in  this  country,  as  a  vindication  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  it9 
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CHAP,   ever,  and  one  at  the  same  time  declared,  of  the 

XLVII 

of  the  Channel,  gave  Napoleon  an  excuse  f 


1807.    famous  Berlin   Decree  against  English  comi 

provisions  merit  attention.  It  proceeds  on  the  narrative,  **  1 
April  5,  Prussian  Government  has,  in  a  forcible  and  hostile  manner,  td 
1806.  session  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  has  also  notified  that 

tish  ships  shall  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Prussian  doi 
and  from  certain  other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  not  in 
enter  or  trade  therein ;"  and  then  declares,  **  That  no  ship  < 
belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  be  permitted  to  cntei 
from  any  ports  of  Prussia,  and  that  a  general  embargo  or  stop 
of  all  Prussian  ships  and  vessels  whatever,  now  within,  or  1 
which  shall  come  into,  any  of  the  ports,  harbours,  or  roads,  of 
ted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  togethe^  with  all 
and  effects  on  board  the  said  ships  and  vessels ;  but  that  the  ufi 
ht  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  cargoes  on  board  of  the  said 
vessels,  so  that  no  da^nage  or  embezzlement  whatever  be  sustained. 
Rep.  1806,  677.  This  was  followed,  upon  16th  May  1806,  by  i 
in  Council,  signed  by  Mr  Fox,  which,  "  considering  the  new  n 
adopted  by  the  enemy  for  the  obstruction  of  British  commerce, 
the  whole  coasts,  harbours,  and  rivers,  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  ii 
as  actually  blockaded ;  provided  always  that  this  blockade  shall 
tend  to  neutral  vessels  having  on  board  merchandize  not  behng\ 
^  Mart.  enemies  of  his  Majesty ^  and  not  contraband  of  war ;  excepting,  1 
Sup.,  V.  the  coast  from  Ostend  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  which 
437.  ]jy  declared  subject  to  a  blockade  of  the  strictest  kind."^     There  c 

doubt  that  the  coasts  thus  delcared  in  a  state  of  blockade  were 
strictest  sense,  subject  to  such  declaration,  when  the  peril  of 
the  harbours  they  contained  was  such  that  not  one  of  the 
armed  vessels  ventured  to  incur  it.  This  decree,  such  as  it  ^ 
repealed  as  to  all  ports  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ems  inclusii 
British  Order  in  Council  of  26th  September  1806.  See  Mai 
469,  Sup,  These  Orders  in  Council,  thus  providing  only 
blockade  of  harbours  and  coasts,  which  it  was  at  the  momei 
highest  degree  i>erilous  to  enter,  or  for  the  interim  detentw 
Prussian  cargoes,  in  retaliation  for  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  ] 
*  Ante,  v.  by  the  Prussian  troops,  and  exclusion  of  British  commerce, 
670.  suance  of  the  offers  of  Napoleon  already  dctailod,^  was  clearl' 

the  law  of  nations,  as  admitted  by  the  French  Emperor  hini» 
in  truth,  a  most  moderate  exercise  of  the  righto  of  war.  The 
therefore,  no  excuse  or  palliation  whatever  for  the  Berlin  D 
See  Ann,  Reg.  1806,  677.  And  see  the ^i<jvwt« Prussian  procl 
excluding  British  trade  on  28  th  March  I806.->76iVf.  692,  and  M 
Sup  V.  435. 


^ 
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on  the  narrative,  ^*  that  the  British  Gk>vem-   chap. 

Eld  violated  the  law  of  nations,  so  far  as  regard- '^ 

nd  vessels ;  that  it  regards  as  enemies  every    1307. 
lal  belonging  to  a  hostile  state,  and,  in  conse- 

makes  prize,  not  merely  of  the  crews  of  mer- 
essels  equipped  as  privateers,  but  also  those  of 
Mels  when  merely  engaged  in  the  transport  of 
odize;   that  it  extends  to  the  ships  and  the 

of  commerce  that  right  of  conquest  which  does 
perly  belong  but  to  public  property ;  that  it 
s  commercial  cities  and  harbours,  and  mouths 
8,  in  the  hardships  of  blockade,  which,  on  the  best 
station  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  applicable  only 
Ked  places ;  that  it  declares  harbours  blockaded, 
which  it  has  not  a  single  ship  of  war,  although 

cannot  be  considered  as  blockaded  till  it  is  in 

manner  beset  that  entry  cannot  be  obtained 
t  inuninent  danger ;  that  it  even  declares  block- 
places  which  all  its  naval  forces  are  inadequate 
kade,  as  entire  coasts  and  a  whole  empire;  that 
onstrous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  has 
ST  object  but  to  obstruct  the  communications  of 
)eople,  and  elevate  the  industry  and  commerce 
land  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Continent ; 
lis  being  the  evident  design  of  England,  who- 
xils  on  the  Continent  in  British  merchandize, 
t  very  act  favours  its  designs,  and  becomes  par- 
i  in  them;  that  this  conduct  of  England, 
r  of  the  first  barbarous  ages,  has  hitherto  turned 
own  great  profit  and  the  detriment  of  all  other 
;  and  that  the  law  of  nature  entitles  every  bel- 
it  to  oppose  its  enemy  with  the  arms  with  which 
ibats,  and .  the  mode  of  Hostility  which  it  has 
d,  when  it  disregards  every  idea  of  justice  and 

OL.  VI.  Y 
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CHAP. 
XLVII. 

1807. 


Its  provi- 
nions. 


^  Martens, 
i.  437. 
Ann.  Reg. 
1806,  SOI. 
School], 
ix.  iUA, 
and  Dum. 
zvii.  46. 
47. 


liberality,  the  result  of  civilization  among  mai 
therefore  it  declared : — 

'^  1.  The  British  islands  are  placed  in  a 
blockade.  2.  Every  species  of  commerce  ai 
munication  with  them  is  prohibited;  all  le 
packets  addressed  in  English,  or  in  the  Engl 
ractersy  shall  be  seized  at  the  post-office,  an 
dieted  all  circulation.  3.  Every  British  sul 
what  rank  or  condition  whatever,  who  shall  I 
in  the  countries  occupied  by  our  troops,  or  t 
our  allies,  shall  be  made  fn*isoners  of  war.  4, 
warehouse,  merchandize,  or  property  of  any  s 
longing  to  a  subject  of  Qreat  Britain,  or  comi 
its  manufactories  or  colonies,  is  declared  goo 
5.  Commerce  of  every  kind  in  English  good^ 
hibited ;  and  every  species  of  merchandize  belo 
England,  or  emanating  from  its  workshops  or  < 
is  declared  good  prize.  6.  The  half  of  the  coo 
value  shall  be  devoted  to  indemnifying  those  m( 
whose  vessels  have  been  seized  by  the  English  i 
for  the  losses  which  thev  have  sustained.  7. 
sel  coming  directly  from  England,  or  any  of  its  < 
or  having  touched  there  since  the  publicatioi 
present  decree,  shall  be  received  into  any  1 
8.  Every  vessel  which,  by  means  of  a  false  < 
tion,  shall  have  effected  such  entry,  shall  be  1 
seizure,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  confis 
if  they  had  also  belonged  to  England.  9.  T 
court  of  Paris  is  intrusted  with  the  determin 
all  questions  arising  out  of  this  decree  in  Fr 
the  countries  occupied  by  our  armies  ;  that  of 
with  the  decision  of  all  similar  questions  in  tl 
dom  of  Italy.  10.  This  decree  shall  be  commi 
to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Naples,  Holland,  and  ] 
and  to  our  other  allies,^  whose  subjects  have  I 
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victims,  like  our  own,  of  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of   chap. 

English  legislation.     11.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign [^ 

A^ffairs,  of  War,  of  Marine,  of  Finance  and  of  Justice,    1807. 
)i  Police,  and  all  post-masters,  are  charged,  each  in 
lis  own  department^  with  the  execution  of  the  present 
lecree."  * 

Such  was  the  famous  BerUn  Decree  against  English 
sommerce,  which  was  only  an  extension  to  all  Europe  its  ngor- 
€  the  declaration  and  order  that  all  English  merchan-  JJ^^f*^" 
liie  should  be  liable  to  confiscation,  which  had  been 
■ued  by  Napoleon  at  Leipsic  on  the  18th  of  October 
Mcedinir,  and  at  Hambur^i^  on  the  3d  November.^  ^  Ante,  r. 

•  •  819  820 

\i  was  not  allowed  an  instant  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  ' 
)rders  were  dispatched  in  all  directions  to  act  upon  it 
vith  the  utmost  rigour ;  and  with  undisguised  reluc- 
ance,  but  trembling  hands,  the  subject  monarchs  and 
^ects  prepared  to  carry  the  stern  requisition  into 
siecution.  So  strongly  was  its  unjust  character  and 
mmous  tendency  felt  in  Holland,  that  Napoleon^s  own 
beodier,  Louis,  king  of  that  country,  at  first  positively 
nfiised  to  submit  to  its  iniquity ;  and  at  length  could 
only  be  prevailed  on,  in  the  first  instance,  to  promul- 
pte  it  in  the  foreign  countries  occupied  by  the  Dutch 
troops,  reserving  its  execution  in  his  own  dominions 
tiD  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  measures  al- 

*  Tn^days  after  the  publication  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  Napoleon 

the  following  highly  characteristic  letter  to  Junot,  then  gover- 

of  Paris  :-^"  Take  especial  care  that  the  ladies  of  your  establish- 

take  Swiss  tea;  it  is  as  good  as  that  of  China.     Coffee  made 

ehieorie  is  noways  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia.    Let  them  make  use 

tf  tksse  substitutes  in  their  drawing-rooms,  instead  of  amusing  them- 

abeswith  talking  politics  like  Madame  de  Stael.     Let  them  take  care 

dn that  no  part  of  their  dress  is  composed  of  English  merchandize;  Uli 

4st  to  Madame  Junot :  if  the  wives  of  my  chief  officers  do  not  set  the 

vanple,  whom  can  I  expect  to  follow  iti     It  is  a  eonteti  of  life  or  death 

(ct*eeii  France  and  England;  I  must  look  for  the  most  cordial  support 

■  iU  those  by  whom  I  am  surrounded." — Nap.  to  Junot,  23 J  Nov, 

li06;  D'Abrantes,  is.  287;  288. 
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CHAP,   ready  in  force  should  prove  insuflficient.*     So  i 

XLVII         •  •  •  • 

did  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  hrother 


1807.  Napoleon,  that  he  declared,  in  a  fit  of  ill-1 
^'  that  if  Louis  did  not  submit  to  his  orders,  h 
cause  domiciliary  visits  to  be  made  through  tb 
of  Holland."     Nevertheless,  as  Louis  perceive 

*  "  This  decree/'  says  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland 

unjost  as  it  was  impolitic.     The  command  that  it  sbonld  be 

the  Kings  of  Spain,  Holland,  Naples,  and  Etntriay  was  the  o 

ment  of  uniTersal  empire,  }f  it  had  any  meaning;  if  not  so  ii 

was  senseless.    The  ground  of  justification  put  forth  in  the  d 

*  that  England  applies  the  right  of  blockade,  not  only  to  f<Mrtii 

and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  whole  coasts,  when  the  law  t 

only  authorizes  that  rigour  in  the  case  of  places  so  closel} 

that  they  cannot  be  entered  or  quitted  without  danger/  is  itse 

condemnation ;  for  a  nation  whose  vessels  can  proceed  to  i 

from  its  frontiers,  even  to  the  waters  of  the  countries  belong 

enemies,  is  undoubtedly  better  entitled  to  say  that  it  blocka 

and  ports,  than  a  nation  without  a  navy  tb  say  that  it  blot 

island  surrounded  by  numerous  fleets.     In  this  last  case,  it  i 

tinental  power  which  voluntarily  places  itself  in  a  state  ci 

Besides,  wrong  cannot  authorize  wrong,  nor  injustice  injust 

4th  and  5th  articles  of  the  Berlin  Decree  are  atrocious.    1 

cause  the  English  seize  merchants  travelling  from  one  place  t 

and  subject  the  vessels  of  individuals  to  ill  treatment,  shall ' 

age  of  reason,  dare  to  seize  every  Englishman,  and  whatevc 

property  we  can  lay  hold  of  t     This  was  augmenting  and  just 

injury  of  the  English  Government.     The  6th  article  is  barlM 

8tii  stiU  worse.     Here,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  p 

all  Frenchmen  who,  up  to  that  period,  had  traded  in  English 

taken  from  them  :  vessels  even  thrown  on  the  coast  by  tempc 

be  refused  admission  into  any  port.    Enough  -has  been  said 

the  extreme  repugnance  of  the  King  of  HoUand  to  carry  tli 

info  execution :  it  threw  him  into  the  utmost  consternation ; 

once  that  it  would  speedily  prove  the  ruin  of  Holland,  an^ 

pretext  for  oppressing  it.    This  measure  appeared  to  him  as 

and  revolutionary  as  denationalizing.     He  ventured  to  wri 

Emperor  that  he  believed  this  gigantic  measure  to  be  imp 

calculated,  to  effect  the  ruin  of  France  and  all  commercial  nat 

nected  with  it  before  it  could  ruin  England.     Obliged,  ho^ 

carry  it  into  effect,  under  the  penalty  of  a  complete  rupture  wit 

he  only  endeavoured  to  do  so  in  the  least  illegal  and  most  in^ 

manner  possible." — ^Louis  Bonaparte.     Doatmens  tnr  la  Hi 

294, 307,  308. 
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nery  person  in  the  country  knew,  that  this  rigorous    chap. 

«ree,  if  fully  acted  upon^  would  occasion  the  total 

in  of  his  dominions,  it  was  enforced  in  a  very  loose  i807. 
umer  in  the  United  Provinces.  In  the  north  of 
imany,  however,  it  was  not  only  most  rigorously 
t  in  force.  But  the  Decree  was  made  a  pretence  for 
thousand  iniquitous  extortions  and  abuses,  which 
pnented  tenfold  its  practical  oppression.  An  army 
locusts,  in  the  form  of  inspectors,  customhouse- 
icers,  comptrollers,  and  other  functionaries,  fell  upon 
the  countri^  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  and 
ide  the  search  for  English  goods  a  pretext  for  in- 
merable  frauds,  vexations,  and  iniquities.  '^  They 
laged,  they  plundered,^^  says  Bourrienne,  ^^  on  a 
itematic  plan,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  north  of 
nnany  to  which  my  diplomatic  mission  extended, 
^ine  was  in  a  manner  established  by  law,  and  exe- 
tod  with  such  blind  fury,  that  often  the  legalized 
bbers  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  articles  they 
d  seized.  All  the  English  merchandize  was  seized 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  the  other  Hanse 
mns ;  and  Berthier  wrote  to  me,  that  in  that  way  I 
ould  obtain  ten  millioas  of  francs  for  the  Emperor, 
point  of  fact,  I  compounded  with  the  proprietors 
rtwenty  millions  (L.800,000) ;  and  yet  such  was  the  *  bo^t.  vii. 
mand  for  these  useful  articles,  that  when  exposed  327!  louIb 


nle  by  the  proprietors,  after  paying  this  enormous  J^J^^ 
Aflom,  their  advanced  prices  brought  them  a  veryHoUwide, 
adsome  profit."  ^  *  309.  ' 


*  A  f*"^w*g  insiance  occarredi  a  few  months  after  the  promalgation 
lk«  Berlin  Decree,  of  the  uttor  impossibility  of  carrying  such  a  mon- 
0M  qr*tem  of  legislation  into  execution.  Shortly  after  the  Berlin 
OM  bad  been  iMued>  there  arrived  at  Hamburg  a  thundering  order 
t  the  immediate  famishing  of  50^000  great-coats,  200,000  pair  of 
OM^  16,000  coats^  37|(H)0  waistcoats,  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 
Im  nsonrces  of  the  Hanse  Towns  were  wholly  unequal  to  the  supply 
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The  English  Government  replied  to  the  Berli 
cree,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  Order  in  Cou 
7th  January  1807,  issued  by  Lord  Howick, 
on  the  preamble  of  the  French  decree,  and  th< 
of  retaliation  thence  arising  to  Great  Britain,  de 
^^  That  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  fro 
port  to  another,  if  both  belong  to  France  or  her 
and  shall  be  so  far  under  their  control  as  that  ] 
vessels  are  excluded  therefrom ;  and  the  capts 
all  British  vessels  are  hereby  required  to  warn 
neutral  vessel  coming  from  any  such  port,  and  d< 
to  such  other  port,  to  discontinue  her  voyage 
any  vessel,  after  having  been  so  warned,  or  afte 
ing  had  a  reasonable  time  allowed  it  for  obtaini 
formation  of  the  present  Order  in  Council,  which 
notwithstanding,  persist  in  such  voyage  to  such 
port,  shall  be  declared  good  prize."  The  sp 
this  order  was  to  deprive  the  French,  and  all  t 
tions  subject  to  their  control,  which  had  embrac 
Continental  System,  of  the  advantages  of  the  cc 
trade  in  neutral  bottoms ;  and,  considering  the 
more  violent  and  extensive  character  of  the 
Decree,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  ver 
and  lenient  measure  of  retaliation.  This  Ord< 
relaxed  soon  after  as  to  vessels  containing  gr 
provisions  for  Great  Britain,*  and  as  to  all  ' 
whatever  belonging  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  if  em 

of  80  great  a  reqaisition  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  after  trying 
every  other  expedient,  Bonrrienne,  the  French  diplomatic  ag 
obliged  to  contract  with  EnglUh  houses  for  the  supply,  which 
arrived ;  and  while  the  Emperor  was  denouncing  the  severest  ] 
against  the  possession  of  English  goods,  and  boasting  that  by  t 
tinental  System  ho  had  excluded  British  manufactures  from 
tinent,  his  own  army  was  clothed  with  the  cloth  of  Leeds  and 
and  his  soldiers  would  have  perished  amidst  the  snow  of  I 
Eylau  but  for  the  seasonable  efforts  of  British  industry .- 
RJSNKB,  vii.  292,  294. 
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1  ally  trade  to  or  from  the  domiuions  of  Great  Bri-    chap. 

XLVII. 


After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  however,  had  completely    1807. 
ibjected  the  Continent  to  the  dominion  or  control  of  ReasooB 
16  French  Emperor,  it  soon  appeared  that  some  more  ^^^i^^^er 
eorous  and  extensive  system  of  retaliation  was  called  *?^  "<*" 

°  •'       ,  ,  rigorous 

r.  A  few  months'  experience  was  sufficient  to  show  measure. 
At  the  Berlin  Decree,  while  it  rigorously  excluded 
rery  species  of  British  manufacture  or  colonial  pro- 
ice  from  the  ports  of  the  Continent,  by  no  means 
flicted  a  proportional  injury  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
le  countries  where  its  provisions  were  put  in  force ; 
id  that  in  truth  it  opened  up  a  most  lucrative  com- 
leroe  to  the  industry  and  colonies  of  neutral  powers, 
i  the  expense  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  British 
npire.  By  prohibiting,  under  the  penalty  of  confis- 
ition,  the  importation  of  every  species  of  British  pro- 
nee,  it  necessarily  left  the  market  of  the  Continent 
pea  to  the  manufacturing  industry  and  colonial  pro- 
Doe  of  other  states ;  and  this  in  the  end  could  not 
Dt  prove  highly  injurious  to  English  industry.  The 
bfious  and  direct  retaliation  would  have  consisted  in 
rohibiting  the  importation  into  the  British  dominions 
f  the  produce  of  France  or  its  dependencies  which 
id  embraced  the  Continental  System,  whether  in 
leir  own  or  neutral  bottoms ;  but  it  was  extremely 
Dabtfal  whether  this  would  have  been  by  any  means 
retribution  of  equal  injury.  England  was  essentially 
ennmercial  state.  The  resources  from  which  she 
ttiiitained  the  contest  were  in  great  part  drawn  from 
be  produce  of  her  colonies  or  manufactories ;  and  the 
IBneral  cessation  of  commercial  intercourse,  therefore, 
ouM  not  fail  to  be  felt  with  more  severity  in  her  do- 
obions  than  in  the  continental  nations.  What  to 
l>^  considered  as  a  whole,  was  secondary,  to  her 


•  • 


in  their  own  persons  the  consequences  of  his  a 
sion,  produce  that  general  discontent  which 
arm  them  against  his  authority,  or  render  neoes 
return  to  more  equitable  measures. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  ideas  the  cele 

Orders  in  Council  of  1 1th  November  1807  werei 

Orders  in   which,  ou  the  preamble  of  the  British  islands  I 

iith  Noy.  heen  declared  by  the  Berlin  Decree  in  a  state  of 

1807.        3^^^  Qj^^  Qf  g|}  importation  of  British  merch 

having  been  absolutely  prohibited,  and  of  the  mit 
measure  of  retaliation  adopted  in  the  Order  in  C 
of  7th  January  1807,  having  proved  inadequate 
object  of  effecting  the  repeal  of  that  unprecec 
system  of  warfare,  declared  that  from  henceforil 
the  ports  and  places  of  France  and  her  allies 
which,  though  not  at  war  with  his  Majesty,  the  I 
flag  is  excluded,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  r 
tions,  in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  if  thi 
were  actually  blockaded  in  the  most  sti^  and  ri 
TTUnmer  j  and  that  all  trade  in  articles  the  prodi 
manufacture  of  the  said  countries  or  colonies,  si 

:i J  x^  u^  - — 1 — r.-i    ^_j   ^n   T j.:^i j^ 
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America,  or  from  some  free  port  in  the  British    chap. 

•  •  •  ■  XL  VII 

lonies,  under  circumstances  in  which  such  trade  from '_ 


sh  free  port  is  permitted,  direct  to  some  port  or  place  1307, 
the  colonies  of  his  Majesty ^s  enemies,  or  from  those 
ionies  direct  to  the  countries  to  which  such  vessel 
bugs,  or  to  some  free  port  in  his  Majesty^s  colonies ; 
r  to  any  vessel  or  cargo  belonging  to  a  country  not 
war  with  his  Majesty,  which  shall  have  cleared  out 
m  some  port  in  this  kingdom,  and  shall  be  pro- 
)^g  direct  to  the  port  specified  in  her  clearance ; 
r  to  any  vessel  or  cargo  belonging  to  any  country 
i  at  war  with  his  Majesty,  which  shall  be  coming 
an  any  port  or  place  in  Europe,  declared  by  this 
ier  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  blockade,  destined  to 
BM  port  or  place  in  Europe  belonging  to  his  Majesty, 
d  be  on  her  voyage  direct  thereto."  All  vessels 
ntravening  this  order  are  declared  good  prize.  ^^  And 
Mreas  countries  not  engaged  in  the  wax  have  ac- 
oesced  in  the  orders  of  France,  and  have  given 
nntenance  and  effect  to  these  prohibitions,  by  ob- 
ioing  from  agents  of  the  enemy  certain  documents 
fled  *  certificates  of  origin,'  therefore  if  any  vessel, 
Ier  having  had  reasonable  time  to  receive  notifica- 
)a  of  the  present  order,  shall  be  found  carrying  any 
eh  certificate,  it  shall  be  declared  good  prize,  together  1  Pari. 
idi  the  goods  on  board."  ^  *  i^^'ias 

Divested  of  the  technical  phraseology  in  which,  for 
le  sake  of  legal  precision,  these  orders  are  couched, 

*  By  a  supplementary  Order  in  Council^  the  severe  enactments  of  this  a^^>x*  -^ 
{iladon  were  declared  not  to  extend  to  ''  articles  of  the  produce  and  Orden  in 
mbetnres  of  the  blockaded  countries  which  shall  be  laden  on  board  Ck>ancil,  • 
liliih  ships ;"  and  by  a  more  material  one,  passed  six  weeks  afterwards,  ^^^^  ^<^* 
wu  proirided,  « that  nothing  in  the  order  of  1 1th  November,  shall  be  }g^'^^ 
Mkned  so  as  to  permit  any  vessel  to  import  any  produce  or  manufac-  igo7. 
m  of  the  enemy's  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  direct  from  such  colo-  *  Ibid.  x. 
*ito  any  port  in  the  British  dominions/'^  I'^S- 
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CHAP,    they  in  effect  amount  to  this  :  Napoleon  had  d 
'        the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  su 


1807.  ^^^  goods  of  British  produce  or  manufacture  to 
Import  of  ^^^'^^'^  within  his  dominions,  or  those  of  the  co 
these  or-  subjectod  to  his  control,  and  prohibited  all  vesse 
entering  any  harbour  which  had  touched  at  ai 
tish  port;  and  the  English  Government,  in 
proclaimed  France  and  all  the  continental  stai 
state  of  blockade,  and  declared  all  vessels  gooc 
which  should  be  bound  for  any  of  their  harbou 
cepting  such  as  had  previously  cleared  out  fr 
touched  at,  a  British  harbour.  Thus  France  pro! 
all  commerce  with  England,  or  traffic  in  English 
and  England  prohibited  all  commerce  between 
the  states  which  had  embraced  the  Continental  { 
and  each  other,  unless  in  vessels  bound  for  som 
tish  harbour. 

Napoleon  was  not  slow  in  replying  to  these  < 

Milan  De-  in  Couucil.     By  a  decree  dated  from  Milan  oi 

Dec!  1807,  December  1807,  he  declared — "  1.  That  every 

pubUshed    Qf  whatever  nation,  which  shall  have  submitte< 

leon.         searched  by  British  cruisers,  or  paid  any  impost 

by  the  English  Government,  shall  be  conside 

having  lost  the  privileges  of  a  neutral  flag,  t 

considered  and  dealt  with  as  English  vessels. — 

ing  so  considered,  they  shall  be  declared  good  pi 

3.  The  British  Islands  are  declared  in  a  8< 
blockade.  Every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  an 
whatever  cargo,  coming  from  any  British  barb 
from  any  of  the  English  colonies,  or  from  any  c 
occupied  by  the  English  troops,  or  bound  for  En 
or  for  the  English  colonies,  or  for  any  countrj 
pied  by  the  English  troops,  is  declared  good  pi 

4,  These  rigorous  measures  shall  cease  in  reg 
any  nations  which  shall   have   caused   the  E 
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remmeiit  to  respect  the  rights  of  their  flag,  but    chap. 

tinue  in  regard  to  all  others,  and  never  be  released 

Great  Britain  shows  a^ disposition  to  return  to  the    i807. 
of  nations  as  well  as  those  of  justice  and  honour/^ 
aaj  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  rage  of  belligerent 
'ers,  and  the  mutual  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
18,  could  not  go  beyond  these  furious  manifestoes. 
sj  produced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  most 
lortant  effects,   both  on   the  Continent  and  the^j^^ 
lash  Isles,  and  gave  rise  to  memorable  and  lumi-  Sap.  i.  462, 
8  debates  in  Parliament,  in  which  all  that  could  r^^.  ig^' 
advanced,  both  for  and  against  the  justice  ^^^\^^^, 
ledience  of  these  measures,  was  fully  brought  for-pers. 

)n  the  one  hand,  it  was  strongly  urged  by  Lord 
iQville,  Lord  Howick,  and  Lord  Erskine — ^' Let  Argument 
case  at  once  be  stated  in  the  manner  which  has  menT^ 
daced  the  whole  controversy.  France,  on  21st  ^k*^'^^^**** 
vember,  issued  her  decree,  which  announced  the  councU. 
mtion  to  distress  this  country  in  a  way  uuautbo- 
jd  by  the  public  law,  subjecting  to  confiscation 
ships  and  cargoes  of  neutrals  with  British  mer- 
ndize,  or  going  to,  or  coming  from  Great  Britain, 
b  their  accustomed  ti*ade.  Such  a  decree  un- 
ibtedly  introduced  a  rule  which  the  law  of  nations 
)ids,  as  being,  even  as  between  belligerents,  and 
ch  more  as  with  neutrals,  an  aggravation  of  the 
jeries  of  war,  and  unauthorized  by  the  practice  of 
Uized  states.  If  carried  into  execution,  it  would 
i  the  suffering  belligerent  with  the  right  of  retalia- 
a ;  and  indeed,  as  between  the  belligerents  only,  1 1 
ij  be  admitted  that  the  mere  publication  of  such  a 
cree  would  authorize  the  nation  so  offended  to  dis- 
prd  the  law  of  nations  towards  the  nation  so  offend- 
g-    But  that  is  not  the  present  question  ;  the  point 


I 


will  weigh  very  nicely  the  comparative  severity 
blow  given  from  that  at  first  received.  Bat  i 
new  application  of  the  term  retaliation,  to  say,  1 
A  strikes  me,  I  may  retaliate  by  striking  B.  ] 
interdiction  of  a  neutral  from  trading  with  us  ii 
mitted  to  by  him  from  favour  to  the  belligerei 
directly  interposes  in  the  war,  and  his  character 
neutral  is  at  an  end;  if  he  does  so  from  ten 
weakness,  in  that  case  too  he  ceases  to  be  a  ne 
because  he  suffers  an  unjust  pressure  to  be  affixed 
us.  But  admitting  that,  the  question  remains, 
right  have  we  to  retaliate  upon  a  neutral  upon  i 
the  decree  has  never  been  executed  ;  who  in  no 
has  been  made  either  the  instrument  or  the  vid 
oppression  by  the  enemy  ? 

"  Now  that  is  the  real  question,  and  the  only 
tion  here,  America,  the  only  great  maritime  ] 
which  has  not  now  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  co 
was  virtually  excluded  from  its  operation.  Tl 
was  white  with  her  sails ;  the  sea  was  pressed 
with  her  shipping,  nearly  half  as  numerous  a 
own,  bringing  her  produce  into  every  port  of  Enj 
and  carrying  our  commodities  and  manufacture! 
every  comer  of  Europe.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  0 
in  Council,  she  continued  to  take,  without  the 
defalcation,  ten  millions  of  our  manufactures,  an 
carried  to  other  nations  what  was  beyond  her 
consumntion.  She  carried  on  this  traffic,  in  th< 
of 'the  French  decree  of  21st  November,  whe 


I 
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could  not  have  done  it  for  ourselves.  She  did  this,  it  chap. 
ifl  true,  from  no  feeling  of  friendship  towards  us,  but  ^^^^' 
from  self-interest  to  herself;  but  Providence  has  so  1807. 
ftrranged  human  affairs,  that,  by  a  wise  pursuit  of  self- 
mterest,  every  thing  is  full  and  stands  in  its  proper 
dace.  We  had  so  much  the  start  of  other  nations, 
htki  we  had  only  to  lie  by,  and  they,  for  their  own  pur- 
[NMes,  came  to  our  relief.  America  smuggled  our  goods 
nto  France  for  her  own  interest,  and  France  bought 
them  for  hers.  The  people  cheered  the  Emperor  at 
tlie  Tuileries  every  day,  but  they  broke  his  laws  every 
night.  The  Berlin  Decree,  in  fact,  had  become  a  dead 
letter,  either  from  the  connivance,  or  licenses  for  con- 
traband trade  issued  by  the  French  Government :  she 
bad  no  ships  to  carry  her  decrees  into  effect ;  and  the 
krbarous  system  of  the  enemy  was  rapidly  falling  into 
tbat  neglect  in  which  Mr  Pitt,  with  great  sagacity,  left 
the  corresponding  decree  of  the  Directory  in  1798. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  matters,  when,  in  an  evil 
kour,  our  own  Government  interfered,  and  gave  a 
helping  hand  to  the  enemy.  The  Orders  in  Council 
were  the  real  executors  of  the  Berlin  Decree.  Under 
it  we  employ  our  own  shipping  to  stop  our  own  trade 
upon  the  sea ;  we  make  prisons  of  our  own  ports  to 
terify  away  the  neutral  seamen,  who  otherwise  would 
carry  on  our  traffic,  and  find  a  vent  for  our  manu- 
fcctures,  and  play  the  very  game  of  France,  by 
throwing  neutral  powers  into  her  arms  instead  of  our 
own.  And  this,  it  seems,  is  retaliation !  Can  we 
who  do  such  things  object  to  the  Irish  rebels,  who 
horned  the  notes  of  an  obnoxious  banker  to  niin  his 
trade?  Our  Orders  in  Council  have  turned  the  mis- 
teke  of  the  ignorant  Irish  into  the  shade. 

"The  Order  of  7th  January  1807,  was  liable  to 
none  of  these  objections.     It  introduced  or  adopted 
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CHAP,   no  new  or  illegal  principle ;  it  merely  reprobated  the 

'_^  illegal  decree  of  France,  and  asserted  the  right  of 

1807.  retaliation  by  actual  blockade — a  restriction  which, 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  neutrals  must  submit  to. 
But  the  Order  of  11th  November  stands  in  a  very 
different  situation.  Sir  William  Scott  has  told  us, 
in  the  case  of  the  Maria,  Robinson,  i.  154,  that  no 
blockade  can  be  made  by  the  law  of  nations,  unlees 
force  sufficient  is  stationed  to  prevent  an  entry.  Gao 
this  be  predicated  of  all  Europe  put  together  ?  Is  eveij 
harbour  and  river  from  Hamburg  to  Cadiz,  so  closelj 
watched  that  no  vessel  can  enter  any  of  them  without 
evident  risk  of  capture  ?  Such  a  proposition  is  clearlj 
out  of  the  question ;  and  therefore  Grovemment  has 
issued  an  Order  in  Council,  which  its  own  prize  conrtB, 
if  adjudicating  in  conformity  with  their  former  princi- 
ples, must  declare  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nation^ 
and  therefore  refuse  to  execute. 

"  Nor  is  it  in  this  view  only  that  these  orders  are 
illegal.  They  purported  to  interrupt  the  commerce 
of  neutral  and  unoffending  nations,  carrying  on  thdr 
accustomed  traffic  in  innocent  articles,  between  their 
own  country  and  the  ports  of  our  enemies,  not  ac- 
tually blockaded,  and  even  between  their  own  countrj 
and  our  allies  ;  they  compel  neutrals,  under  the  pain 
of  confiscation,  to  come  to  our  ports,  and  there  submit 
to  regulations,  restrictions,  and  duties,  which  will  ex- 
j>ose  them  to  certain  destruction  the  moment  they  ap- 
proach the  enemy's  shore;  they  declare  all  vesseb 
good  prize  which  carry  documents  or  certificates  de- 
claring that  the  articles  of  the  cargo  are  not  the  pro- 
duce of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  contrary  alike  to  the 
1  p^j  law  of  nations  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
Deb.  X.  of  this  realm — such  a  monstrous  system  of  aggression 
»7o!      '    never  was  and  never  should  be  successful.*     Let  us 
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e  to  our  ^lemies  the  ciiilt  of  discord  and  bloodshed,    chap. 

XLVII 

seek  to  support  our  country  by  the  virtues  of  be- 1 

sence  and  peace.  1807. 

The  idea  that  you  can  starve  the  enemy  into  sub- 
ion,  or  the  adoption  of  a  niore  reasonable  mode 
)0tility,  is  founded  on  an  essential  and  fatal  mis- 
in  regard  to  the  relative  situation  of  Great  Bri- 
and  the  continental  states  in  the  contest.  The 
er  must  of  necessity  be  the  greatest  su£Ferer.  The 
inental  nations  will  lose  only  articles  of  luxury, 
lie  British  will  be  deprived  of  those  of  necessity ; 
r  may  rise  to  an  extravagant  price  in  Germany, 
Aie  manufacturers  will  be  deprived  of  their  daily 
d  in  England.  The  greatest  calamity  which  could 
U  this  country  in  her  present  predicament,  would 
war  with  America,  both  as  depriving  her  of  the 
\  vent  for  her  manufactured  industry,  and  of  the 
ntage  of  neutral  carriers,  who  would  contrive,  for 
•  own  profit,  to  elude  every  continental  blockade, 
xier  to  introduce  them  into  the  continental  states, 
surely  the  present  moment,  when  we  have  all 
}pe,  from  the  north  Cape  to  Gibraltar,  arrayed 
ist  us,  is  not  that  when  it  is  expedient,  gratuitously 
mnecessarily,  to  withdraw  so  beneficial  a  customer 
;  our  markets,  and  add  his  forces  to  those  of  the 
ly." 

II  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Lord  Hawkes- 
,  the  Advocate-General,  and  Lord   Chancellor  Repiv  of 
m — *'  It  is  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  law  of  nations  l^'^'JJ"^,^ 
ttiy  authority  on  this  subject,  in  the  unprecedented  t^®  or^^T% 
imstances  in  which  this  country  is  now  placed.  Houses. 
It  usually  passes  by  that  name,  is  merely  a  coUec- 
of  the  dicta  of  wise  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
es to  this  subject  in  different  ages,  applied  to  the 
unstances  of  the  world  at  the  period  in  which  they 
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CHAP,   wrote,  or  circumstances  nearly  resemblini?  tbem 

XLVII  •  • 

1  none  having  the  least  resemblance  to  the  circnit 


1807.  ^^s  ^^  which  this  country  is  now  placed.  Su 
they  are,  however,  they  all  admit,  what  indeed 
mon  sense  dictates,  the  right  of  retaliation,  or  < 
sisting  an  enemy  by  the  same  means  by  which  1 
tacks  ourselves.  Nothing  can  be  more  expedie 
the  general  case,  than  to  adhere,  with  scrup 
exactness,  to  the  law  of  nations ;  but  if  one  be 
rent  commences  a  violation  of  them,  it  is  some 
indispensable,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  enor 
to  make  the  enemy  feel  its  effects.  In  some  ca« 
most  civilized  nations  have  been  driven  to  the  ni 
choly  necessity  of  putting  prisoners  to  death  tc 
minate  a  similar  practice  on  the  part  of  their 
mies ;  doubtless,  in  the  general  case,  quarter  si 
be  given,  but  during  the  fury  of  a  charge,  or  tl 
mult  of  an  assault,  it  is  universally  felt  by  tb 
perience  of  mankind^  that  a  less  humane  rule 
be  followed.  Every  belligerent  should  usualli 
here  to  the  ordinary  instruments  of  human  des 
tion ;  but  if  your  enemy  fires  red-hot  shot,  yoi 
entitled  to  do  the  same.  Russia  herself  acted  oi 
principle  in  repelling,  when  still  a  neutral  powei 
aggressions  of  France ;  she  authorized  the  seizu 
all  ships  proceeding  to  France. — Lord  Howick 
I  Pari.  self*  in  his  letter  to  the  Danish  Minister,  in  rel 
Deb.  X.      to  the  order  of  7th  January,  had  clearly  vindi 

A74   it'll 

and  075.'  the  justicc,  uot  ouly  of  his  own  measure,^  but  o 
more  extensive  measure,  based  on  the  same  princ 
which  was  ultimately  adopted.* 

"  The  Berlin  Decree  of  21st  November  is  at 

*  Lord  Howick*8  (now  Earl  Grey)  letter  to  the  Danish  Hinitti 
complained  of  the  British  order  of  7th  January,  was  a  very  abl 
paper,  and  among  other  things  obserred,  **  The  French  Goren 

2 
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indation  and  the  justification  of  the  present    cuap. 

ling.     That  decree  declared  the  British  Islands '^ 

te  of  blockade,  and  prohibited  all  commerce,  1807. 
neutral  ships,  in  the  produce  or  manufactures 
country — ^it  went  so  far  as  even  to  exclude  the 
ity  of  one  neutral  nation  trading  in  safety  with 
*.  But  it  is  said  that  this  threatened  block- 
B  not,  in  point  of  fact,  carried  into  effect ;  and 
i  some  other  less  exceptionable  mode,  its  con- 
ges might  have  been  avoided.     But  it  is  imma- 

ng  a  measure  at  once  so  yiolent  in  itself,  and  so  unjust  in  its 
icea,  ooiDDiitted  a  manifest  act  of  aggression,  though  imme-  j^^^^  ^^^^ 
TeUed  at  Great  Britain,  against  the  rights  of  every  state  not  of  Lord 
A  the  war,  which,  if  not  resisted  on  their  part,  must  unavoid-  Howick  on 
ire  them  of  the  privilege  of  a  fair  neutrality,  and  suspend  the  }^^  '"^' 
of  treaties  formed  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  in  relation  j^^^^l^ 
Britain.     The  iignry  which  would  be  sustained  by  England,  if  Minister. 
»d  her  commerce  with  foreign  nations  to  be  thus  interdicted, 
A  of  the  enemy  with  them  should  remain  unmolested,  is  so 
thai  it  can  require  no  illustration.    It  never  coald  have  been 
thai  his  Migeety  would  submit  to  such  an  injury,  waiting  in 
^quiescence  till  France  might  think  proper  to  attend  to  the 
feeble  remonstrances  of  neutral  states,  instead  of  resorting 
taly  to  steps  which  might  check  the  violence  of  the  enemy,  and 
m  him  the  evils  of  his  own  injustice.    Other  powers  would 
BO  right  to  complain,  if,  in  consequence  of  this  unparalleled 
a,  the  King  had  proceeded  immediately  to  declare  all  th€  coun- 
fi§d  6y  the  enemy  in  a  etate  of  bloekiule,  and  to  prohihit  all  trade 
khice  of  tko$e  eountrke;  for,  as  the  French  Decree  itself  ex* 
ty  the  law  of  nature  justifies  the  employment  against  our  ene- 
ha  same  arms  which  he  himself  makes  use  of.    If  third  parties 
n  these  measares,  their  demand  for  redress  must  be  directed 
kal  emmtry  which  first  viokUe*  the  establisKed  usages  of  war,  and 
I  ef  neutral  states.    Neutrality,  properly  considered,  does  not 
in  taking  advantage  for  the  neutral  profit  of  every  situation 
tta  beUigerents,  whereby  emolument  may  be  made,  but  in  ob- 
fc  alrict  and  honest  impartiality,  so  as  not  to  afford  advantage  in 
to  either,  and  particularly  in  so  far  restraining  its  trade  to  its 
nod  trade  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  prevent  one  belligerent  escap- 
lAei  of  the  other's  hobtilities." — Lord  Howick's  Letter  to  Mr 
\lk  March  1807  ;  Pari.  Deb.  z.  403,  406. 

OL.  VI,  Z 
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CHAP,   terial  whether  it  was  executed  at  sea  or  not ;  on 
'_  tionabl^  it  received  execution,  and  the  most  rig 


1807  ex^ution  at  land.  Foreign  ships  were  only  en 
to  come  to  this  country  with  their  foreign  pro< 
they  were  not  permitted,  under  the  pain  of  con 
tion,  to  take  away  our  goods  in  return — and  can 
said,  that  this  is  not  a  real  execution  ? 

"  The  French  Government  justify,  in  the  prei 
of  their  decree,  their  proceedings  on  the  previoni 
clomation  of  the  late  Administration  in  April  '. 
which  declared  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  in  a  st 
blockade.  But  that  is  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact 
in  no  one  single  instance  did  they  declare  eiil 
harbour,  or  a  coast  containing  several  harbours 
state  of  blockade,  without  having  previously  ini 
it.  The  coasts  of  the  Channel,  it  is  well  known, 
this  blockade  was  declared,  were  so  closely  inv< 
that  not  a  praam  could  venture  to  leave  the  ras 
their  own  batteries  without  incurring  the  most  i 
nent  risk  of  capture.  The  French  Govemmen 
the  other  hand,  in  their  decree,  declared  this  oQi 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  not  only  without  makin| 
attempt  to  invest  it,  but  without  being  able  to 
out  a  single  vessel  to  endanger  the  neutral  V( 
who  might  attempt  to  violate  their  blockade.  T 
in  lay  the  difference,  the  vital  difference,  betwee 
proceedings  oi  the  two  countries :  the  British  go 
ment  declared  coasts  and  rivers  blockaded  when 
maritime  force  was  so  great,  and  so  stationed, 
the  enemy  themselves  evinced  their  sense  of  the 
lity  of  the  investment,  by  never  venturing  to 
their  harbours;  the  French  declared  an  imag 
blockade  on  the  seas,  and  acted  upon  it  in  their 
demnations  on  land,  when  they  not  only  had  i 
single  vessel  at  sea  to  maintain  it,  but  their  enc 
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were  insultiiig  them  daily  in  their   very  harbours,    chap. 

Such  a  proceeding  was  as  absurd  as  if  England,  with- '^ 

OQt  having  a  soldier  on  the  Continent^  were  to  declare    1807. 
Bergen-op-Zoom  or  Lille  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
Kt  upon  this  order  by  seizing  all  goods  belonging  to 
citizens  of  those  towns,  wherever  she  could  find  them 
in  neutral  bottoms  on  the  high  seas. 

^  But  it  is  said  the  neutral  nations  did  not  acquiesce 
ia  these  decrees,  and  therefore  we  were  not  justified  in 
lekaliating  in  such  a  way  as  would  affect  their  inte- 
rests. Where,  then,  did  they  result  ?  What  followed 
the  Berlin  Decree  ?  Did  the  three  nations,  whose  next 
decree  materially  affected  Denmark,  Portugal,  and 
America,  either  remonstrate  or  take  up  arms  to  com- 
pel its  repeal  ?  Not  one  of  them  did  so.  The  Da- 
■ish  Government,  indeed,  complained  in  strong  terms 
of  the  British  order  of  7th  January  1807,  but  were 
eempletely  silent  on  the  previous  and  far  stronger 
Berhn  Decree  of  21st  November  1806,  to  obviate 
which  alone  it  was  issued.  This  temper  savoured 
pretty  strongly  of  the  principle  of  the  armed  neutra- 
Hkj  which  it  has  ever  been  the  anxious  wish  of  the 
Banish  Government  to  establish  as  the  general  law 
«f  the  seas.  Portugal  was  not  to  be  blamed  because 
die  had  no  force  at  her  command  to  make  any  re- 
■stance;  and  accordingly  the  port  of  Lisbon  was 
nnde  the  well-known  entrepot  for  violating  our  orders 
of  7th  January,  and  restoring  to  the  enemy,  under 
BButral  colours,  all  the  advantages  of  a  coasting  trade. 
Bat  America  was  completely  independent  of  France ; 
nd  has  she  done  any  thing  to  evince  a  repugnance  to 
ike  French  decree  ?  When  the  corresponding  de- 
cree of  the  French  Directory  was  issued  in  1798,  it 
viB  noticed  in  the  President's  speech  as  highly  inju- 
rioQs  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  such  as 
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CHAP,    could  not  be  allowed  to  exist  without  subvert 

^^^^^'  independence  of  their  country.    What  has  A 

1807.    ^^^^  ^^^®  ^^  relation  to  the  Berlin  Decree?  N< 

and  that,  too,  although  Napoleon  himself  anii 

his  resolution  to  make  no  distinction   betwe 

United  States  and  other  neutrals  in  this  par 

and  acted  upon  this  resolution  in  the  Span: 

cree  issued  on  the  17th  February,  which  conta 

exception  whatever  in  favour  of  the  Tran» 

States.     Having  acquiesced  in  the  violation 

law  of  nations  in  favour  of  one  belligerent^  A 

is  bound,  if  she  would  preserve  her  neutral  ch] 

to  show  a  similar  forbearance  in  regard  to  the 

^^  But  it  is  said  these  orders  are  injurious 

stives  even  more  than  our  enemies,  and  thi 

exclude  us  from  a  lucrative  commerce  we  oil 

might  have  carried  on  in  neutral  bottoms,  eit 

connivance  or  licenses  with  our  enemies.     Lc 

recollected,  however,,  that  when  these  order 

issued,  we  were  excluded  from  every  harbour 

rope  except  Sweden  and  Sicily ;  and  these  an 

what  trade  we  could  have  carried  on  with  the 

nental  states,  or  what  we  can  have  lost  by  our 

atoiy  orders.     It  is  in  vain  to  pretend,  thai 

orders  were  never  meant  to  be  acted  upon  by  '. 

parte,  and  that,  but  for  our  Orders  in  Counci 

would  have  sunk  into  oblivimi.     Such  a  den 

of  a.  great  object  of  settled  policy  is  entirely 

riance  with  the  known  character  of  the  Frenc 

peror,  and  his  profound  hostility  to  this  eounti 

ruling  principle  of  his  life.      It  is  contradie 

every  newspaper,  which,  before  the  orders  w 

sued,  were  full  of  the  account  of  the  seizure  ol 

>  Pari.       lish  goods  in  every  quarter  of  Europe ;  and 

ciw'673.    ^"^'varying  state  policy,^  which,  in  every  pacifi 
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id  eq>ecially  at  Tilsit,  made  the  rigorous  exclusion    chap. 
BritLsh  goods  the  first  step  towards  an  accommo-  ^^^"' 
tiou."  '  1807. 

Upon  a  division,  both  Houses  supported  IVIinisters, 
the  upper  by  a  majority  of  127  to  61 ;  in  the  lower 
214  to  94.^  '^^1;. 

In  endeavouring,  at  the  distance  of  five  and  thirty  ^^^»^^^' 
ITS,  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  on  this  most  im-  Reflections 
rtant  subject,  it  must  at  once  strike  the  most  c^^- ^atl^ and* 
ry  observer,  that  the  grounds  on  which  this  ques-  the  justice 
n  were  debated  in  the  British  Parliament,  were  not  den  in 
006  on  which  its  merits  really  rested,  or  on  which  ^"°<=^^- 
ey  were  placed  by  Napoleon  at  the  time,  and  have 
ea  ance  argued  by  the  continental  historians.     On 
(h  sides  in  England  it  was  assumed  that  France  was 
e  first  aggressor  by  the  Berlin  Decree,  and  that  the 
ly  question  was,  whether  the  Orders  in  Council  ex- 
eded  the  just  measure  of  retaliation,  or  were  calcu- 
tad  to  produce  more  benefit  or  injury  to  this  country  ? 
asidered  in  this  view,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny 
at  they  were  at  least  justifiable  in  point  of  legal 
indple,  whatever  they  may  have  been  with  reference 
political  expedience.     The  able  argument  of  Lord 
ovick  to  the  Danish  Minister  is  invincible  on  this «  .  ,     . 

■  Ante,  ^1, 

tject.'  If  an  enemy  adopts  a  new  and  unheard-of 347. 
Mte  of  warfare,  which  afiects  alike  its  opponent  and 
utral  states,  and  they  submit  without  resistance  to 
is  novel  species  of  lu)stility,  either  from  a  feeling 
terror  or  a  desire  of  profit,  they  necessarily  con- 
act  the  obligation  to  be  equally  passive  in  regard  to 
le  measures  of  retaliation  which  the  party  so  assailed 
ay  think  it  necessary  to  adopt.  If  they  act  other- 
iae,  they  lose  the  character  of  neutrality,  and  become 
le  disguised,  but  often  the  most  e£Pective  and  the 
MM  valuable,  allies  of  the  innovating  belligerent. 
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CHAP.       But  was  the  Berlin  Decree  the  origin  of  the  com- 
'^  mercial  warfare ;  or  was  it  merely,  as  Napoleon  and  the 


ior. 


1807.  Fi^ench  writers  assert,  a  retaliation  upon  England,  bj 
AVhich  the  only  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Emperor,  ■ 
STi^gm-  ^^^  *^®  ^®w  ^^^  illegal  species  of  warfare  which,  intba  \ 
pride  of  irresistible  maritime  strength,  its  Govern-  j 
ment  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  ?  That  is  the  point  j 
upon  which  the  whole  question  really  depends ;  and 
yet,  though  put  in  the  foremost  rank  by  Napoleon, 
it  was  scarcely  touched  on  by  either  party  in  the  Bii- 
tish  Parliament.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  to  what 
cause  this  extraordinary  circumstance  was  owing.  Both 
the  great  parties  which  divide  that  assembly  were 
desirous  of  avoiding  that  question;  the  Whigs,  he- 
cause  the  measure  complained  of  by  Napoleon,  and  on 
which  the  Berlin  Decree  was  justified  by  the  Frendi 
government,  had  been  mainly  adopted  by  Mr  Fodi 
and  subsequently  extended  by  Lord  Howick ;  the  To- 
ries, because  they  were  unwilling  to  cast  any  donbt 
on  the  exercise  of  maritime  powers,  in  their  opinion 
of  essential  importance  to  this  country,  and  which 
gave  them  the  great  advantage  of  having  their  poli- 
tical adversaries  necessarily  compelled  to  support  the 
general  principle  on  which  the  measures  in  question 
had  been  founded. 

History,  however,  must  disregard  all  these  tempo- 
compara-  ^aiy  Considerations,  and  in  good  faith  approach  the 
ittochh!!^*  question,  whether,  in  this  great  debate,  England  or 
to  each  France  was  the  real  aggressor.  And  on  this  point, 
as  on  most  others  in  human  afiairs,  where  angry  pas- 
sions have  been  strongly  excited,  it  will  probably  he 
fouifd  that  there  were  faults  on  both  sides.  Unqoee- 
tionably  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nsr 
tions  was  committed  by  Napoleon ;  as,  without  hav^ 
iug  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  or  a  single  harbour  of  Eng- 


party. 
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ind  inyested,  he  took  upon  himself  to  declare  the    chap. 

bole  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade — a  pro- '_ 

»ding  similar  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  Eng-  1807. 
nd  proclaimed  a  strict  blockade  with  her  men-of-war 
:  Strasbourg  or  Magdebourg.  Most  certainly,  also, 
le  resolution  of  the  French  Emperor  to  reduce  Eng- 
ind  by  means  of  a  Continental  System,  had  been 
nned  long  before  the  blockade  of  the  French  coasts 
i  April  1806,  by  Mr  Fox  ;  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
onounced  and  acted  upon  eight  years  before,  on  ac- 
lAon  of  the  conquest  of  Leghorn,  and  had  formed 
be  first  condition  of  his  pacification  with  every  mari- 
ime  state  since  that  period.  But  still  the  British  his- 
orian  must  lament  that  the  British  Government  had 
pTen  him  so  plausible  a  ground  for  representing  his 
Ofiisures  as  retaliatory  only,  by  issuing,  in  May  1806, 
lie  blockade  of  the  French  coasts  of  the  Channel, 
rime,  this  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  mere  paper 
doekade ;  true,  it  was  supported  by  the  greatest  mari- 
tiiD6  force  in  existence ;  true,  it  was  so  effective  that 
Mt  a  French  ship  of  war  could  venture,  without  im- 
niQent  risk,  out  of  the  protection  of  their  batteries  • 
ilill,  the  declaration  of  a  whole  coast,  several  hundred 
Biles  in  length,  in  a  state  of  blockade,  was  a  stretch 
nmsual  in  war,  and  which  should,  in  an  especial  man- 
ur,  have  been  avoided  in  a  contest  with  an  antagonist 
10  unscrupulous  in  the  measure  in  return  which  he 
reiorted  to,  and  so  dexterous  at  turning  any  illegal  act 
to  good  account,  as  the  French  Emperor. 

In  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
there  is  perhaps  less  difficulty  in  forming  a  decided  luflectiont 
opinion.     It  was  foretold  at  the  time,  what  subsequent  ^^"jj^**'' 
oxperience  has  since  abundantly  verified,  that,  in  the 
QKQtual  attempt  to  starve  each  other  out,  the  manu- 
fftctoring  state,  the  commercial  emporium,  would  of 
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CHAP,   necessity  be  more  exposed  to  suflPeriacr  than  i 
xlvii  •  •  • 

J_ '^  spread  circle  of  nations  with  whom  she  ca 

1807.  mercantile  transactions;  on  the  same  prin 
which  a  besieged  town  must,  in  the  end,  be  al 
duced  by  the  concentric  fire  of  a  skilful  assailai 
ruin  and  su£Fering  on  the  one  side  is  accumuk 
single  spot,  or  within  a  narrow  compass ;  on  t 
it  is  spread  over  an  extensive  surface.  The  s 
of  distress  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  equal 
sides ;  but  how  wide  the  difference  between 
risen  which  sustains  it  all  on  a  single  breach, 
hospitals,  and  the  army  without,  which  repairs 
by  the  resources  of  a  great  empire  !  Soun< 
therefore,  recommended,  on  the  commencemer 
novel  and  dangerous  species  of  hostility,  the  ] 
of  a  ^stem  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  whic 
bind  more  closely  the  cords  which  uuited  hei 
few  remaining  neutrals  of  the  world ;  and  w 
opening  up  new  markets  for  her  produce  in  si 
yond  the  reach  of  the  French  Emperor,  migl 
her  to  bid  defiance  to  the  accumulated  hostilil 
the  nations  who  were  subjected  to  his  contro! 
important  subject,  however,  will  more  propei 
under  consideration  in  a  subsequent  volume,  v 
practical  operation  of  the  Continental  System, 
Orders  in  Council  for  several  years,  is  to  be  dei 
and  the  able  argumeuts  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition  are  recounted,  which,  together  ^ 
multiplied  complaints  of  the  neutral  powers, 
abandonment  of  the  Continental  System  by  Ns 
at  length  brought  about  their  repeal. 
Je&uiu*  There  is  one  measure  on  the  part  of  the 

Bark-bill    Qovomment  connected  with  commercial  tram 

in  Eng- 
land. ^      however,  on  which,  from  the  very  outset,  a 

1808.  '     opinion  may  be  hazarded.     This  is  the  bill  int 
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Mr  Percival,  and  which  passed  both  Houses  of  chap. 

jliament,*  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Peru- ^ 

n  bark  to  the  countries  occupied  by  the  French  1807. 
opSy  unless  they  took  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
itish  produce  or  manufactures.  This  was  a  stretch 
hostility  unworthy  the  character  of  England,  and 
tigatory  to  the  noble  attitude  she  had  maintained 
ooghout  the  war.  No  excess  of  intemperance  or 
lence  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  should  have  be- 
yed  the  British  Government  into  such  a  measure, 
ich  made  war,  not  on  the  French  Emperor,  but  on 
\  sick  and  wounded  in  his  hospitals.  How  much  more 
[nified,  as  well  as  politic,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
ike  of  York  in  1794,  who,  when  the  French  Com- 
(tee  of  Public  Safety  had  enjoined  their  troops  to 
B  no  quarter,  issued  the  noble  proclamation  already 
deed,-)-  which  commanded  the  British  soldiers  to 
riate  in  no  degree  from  the  usages  of  civilized  war- 
e.  But  such  was  the  exasperation  now  produced 
both  sides  by*  the  long  continuance  and  desperate 
iracter  of  the  contest,  that  the  feelings  of  genero- 
f  and  the  dictates  of  prudence  were  alike  forgotten,  ]^^^^^^ 
1  an  overwhelming,  and  in  some  instances  mis-i*>23-n68. 
cm,  feeling  of  state  necessity  led  men  to  commit 
iny  actions  foreign  alike  to  their  usual  principles 

I  previous  conduct.^ 

Long  as  the  preceding  disquisition  on  the  Conti- 

atal  System  and  the  Orders  in  Council  has  been,  it  va»t  uiti- 

II  not,  to  those  who  consider  the  importance  of  the  effects  of 
l^ect,  appear  misplaced.     It  relates  to  the  ruling  J{*®^^" 
inciple,  the  grand  object  of  Napoleon's  life ;  one  system. 
lich  he  pursued  with  a  degree  of  perseverance  with 

'  In  the  Lords,  by  a  migority  of  110  to  44 ;  in  the  Commons,  by  92 
n.^Parl.  Deh,  z.  1170  mnd  1335. 

\  Ante,  ii.  720. 
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CHAP,   which  no  other  object  was  followed,  and  which,  by 

'_  imposing  on  him  the  necessity  of  general  obedience, 

1807.  l^f^  ^^^  ^^  other  alternative  but  universal  empire  or 
total  ruin.  As  such  it  is  closely  linked  with  the  attack 
on  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  long-continued  car- 
nage of  the  Peninsular  war ;  the  seizure  of  the  Roman 
States,  and  incorporation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Domi- 
nions by  the  successor  of  Charlemagne ;  the  incop- 
poration  of  the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Holland  with 
the  great  empire;  in  fine,  the  grand  invasion  of 
Russia  in  1812,  and  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the 
Moscow  campaign.  In  the  history  of  Napoleon,  more 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  man  that  ever  existed, 
the  close  connexion  between  one  criminal  act  and 
another,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the  moral  law 
by  which'  the  audacious  in  wickedness  are  impelled 
from  one  deed  of  darkness  to  those  which  succeed  it| 
till  a  just  retribution  awaits  them  in  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  own  iniquities,  is  clearly  evin- 
ced. The  lustre  of  his  actions,  the  bright  effulgence 
of  his  glory,  has  shed  an  imperishable  light  over 
every  step  of  his  eventful  career ;  and  that  myste- 
rious connexion  between  crime  and  punishment^ 
which  in  mostmen  is  concealed  by  the  obscurity  of  their 
lives,  and  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  result,  or 
believed  from  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  is  thera 
set  forth,  link  by  link,  in  the  brightest  and  most  In- 
minous  colours.^  The  grandeur  of  his  intellect  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  any  cause  having  co-operated  in 
his  fall  but  the  universal  and  irresistible  laws  of 
nature ;  and  the  first  capacity  of  modern  times  mi 
subjected  to  the  most  memorable  reverse,  as  if  to  de- 


*  Quanto  vita  illius  praeclarior  ita  socordia  flagitioaior  eat,  Et  pro- 
fecto  ita  se  res  habet,  majorum  gloria  posteris  lamen  eat,  neque  bflti 
neqne  mala  eonim  in  occulto  patitur. — Sail.  Bel,  Jvg. 
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rumstrate  the  utter  inability  of  the  greatest  human    chap. 

trength  to  combat  the  simple  law  which  brings '__ 

pon  the  impassioned  prodigal  the  consequence  of    i807. 
is  actions. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr  Johnson,  that  no  man  ever 
ise  to  supreme*  power  amoni;  men,  in  whom  creat i°t»xit^- 
nalities  were  not  combined  with  certain  meannesses  system  of 
hich  would  be  deemed  inconceivable  in  ordinary  ^^^"■^•' 
ten.  Never  was  the  truth  of  this  singular  but  just 
mark  more  clearly  evinced  than  by  Napoleon  on 
di  great  subject  of  the  Continental  System.  While 
was  the  great  object  of  his  life  from  this  period — 
Ule  it  was  the  secret  key  to  all  his  negotiations,  all 
is  wars,  and  all  his  conquests — ^while,  to  enforce  its 
porous  execution,  he  put  all  the  forces  of  Christen- 
om  in  motion,  and  hurled  the  strength  of  the  South 
1  desperate  fury  at  the  power  of  the  North,  he  him- 
it  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  the  evasion  of 
is  own  decrees,  and  for  a  temporary  profit  to  him- 
it  to  establish* a  system  which,  in  a  great  degree, 
ibverted  the  whole  objects  for  which  these  mighty 
iks  and  sacrifices  were  undergone.  Many  months 
A  not  elapsed,  after  the  publication  of  the  Berlin 
Bcree,  before  it  was  discovered  that  a  lucrative  source 
revenue  might  be  opened  up  by  granting,  at  ex- 
bitant  prices,  licenses  to  import  British  colonial 
oduce  and  manufactures ;  and  though  this  was  done 
ider  the  obligation  of  exporting  French  or  conti- 
ntal  produce  to  an  equal  amoimt,  this  condition 
on  bMame  elusory.  Old  silks,  satins,  and  velvets, 
bich  had  completely  gone  out  of  fashion,  were  bought 
>  at  fictitious  prices,  and  when  the  vessels  which 
ok  them  on  board  were  clear  of  the  French  coasts, 
iiown  into  the  sea,  and  rich  cargoes  of  English 
Dods  brought  back  in  return ;   and  such  was  the 
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CHAP,    exorbitant  rates  at  which  they  were  sold,  that  they 

XLVII         •  ti  *  J 

[^  yielded  a  very  haudsome  profit  to  the  merchants, 


1807.  d'fter  paying  an  enormous  ransom  to  the  Emperor 
for  the  licenses,  and  defraying  the  cost  of  all  the 
French  goods  which  were  lost  to  give  a  colour  to 
the  transactions.  British  manufactures  and  colonial 
produce  rose  to  an  extravagant  height,  and,  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  they  became  the  fashion  and  the 
object  of  universal  desire.  A  pair  of  cotton  stock- 
ings were  sold  for  six  or  seven  shillings,  and  worn  bj 
ladies,  and  in  dress,  in  preference  to  the  finest  silk ; 
sugai*  was  soon  five  shillings,  coffee  ten  shillings  a- 
pound.  These  enormous  prices  excited  the  cupidity 
alike  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  promoting,  and 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  repress  the  contraband 
traffic;  the  vast  profits  of  such  cargoes  as  could  be  sold 
on  any  terms,  compensated  the  loss  of  several  in  tlie 
perilous  undertaking ;  and  fiscal  corruptioQ,  taking 
example  from  the  open  sale  of  licenses  at  the  Toile- 
,  g^^p  ^j.  ries,  seized  every  opportunity  of  realizing  a  tempo- 
232,237.    rAry  profit  from  the  sufferings  of  the  people.** 

^  The  following  inBtance  will  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  lof«<f 
gain,  in  all  the  imperial  fnnctionarieSy  from  the  highest  to  the  lowMly 
counteracted  all  the  state  objects  of  the  Berlin  Decree.  The  EngUik^ 
in  the  summer  of  1807>  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Heligoli&d, 
from  whence  enormous  quantities  of  British  produce  were  smuggled  lit* 
Holstein,  from  whence  they  were  conveyed,  at  a  charge  of  from  38  to  41 
f>€T  cent,  within  the  French  custom-house  line.  This  regular  traffic  hfO% 
well  known  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  probably  secretly  connifsd 
at  by  them  for  a  share  of  its  enormous  profits,  Bourrienne,  then  thi 
French  resident  at  Hamburg,  represented  to  Napoleon  that  he  kii 
much  better  at  once  authorise  the  trade  on  these  terms,  and  realiM  lor 
himself  this  contraband  profit.  Napoleon  adopted  the  proposal,  sod  ii 
consequence,  60,000,000  francs  worth  of  English  produce  (  .2,400,OM) 
was,  in  1811,  imported  openly  into  that  town  alone,  at  a  profit  of  SSftr 
cent,  to  the  Emperor !  The  same  system  was  soon  after  adopted  ii 
Prussia ;  but  notwithstanding  this  relaxation,  the  legions  of  douaoitf* 
and  coast-guards  who  were  quartered  on  the  country,  were  so  prodi* 
gious,  that  they  were  of  neceHsity  in  part  lodged  in  tha  public  priu»i 
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daud  was  not  slow  in  following  the  example    chap. 

set  by  the  French  Emperor.    Even  more  de- [ 

at  than  her  great  antagonist  on  the  disposal  of    i807. 
ktional  produce,  the  British  government  gladly  EvMion  of 
1  themselves  of  a  system  which  promised  to  on^b^th*^^ 
kte,  in  so  important  a  particular,  the  severity  «^^«"  ^y 

.11111  1  /  1  ,the  vast 

continental  blockade,  and  restore,  under  the  extension 
ard  of  Imperial  licenses,  the  wonted  encou- ^^^^ '^'*' 
ent  of  European  wealth  to  British  industry. 
6  arose  a  system  on  both  sides,  the  most  extra- 
ry  and  inconsistent  that  ever   existed  upon 

While  the  two  Governments  were  daily  car- 
on  their  commercial  warfare  with  increased 
ice ;  while  Napoleon  was  denouncing  the  pun-  ^^^  j^ 
at  of  death  against  every  Government  func-^sio- 
f  who  should  connive  in  any  way  at  the  intro- 
n  of  British  merchandize,^  and  consigning  to 
jnes  all  the  bales  of  English  manufactures  that  Aug.  S7, 
be  discovered  by  fiscal  cupidity  in  all  the  exten- 
^minions  subjected  to  his  control;  while  these 
e  severities  were  carried  into  rigorous  execu- 
rherever  his  influence  reached,  and  piles  of 
1  goods  were  frequently  burnt  in  the  public 
itr-places  of  all  the  chief  continental  cities,  and 
py  wretches  shot  for  conniving  at  the  lucra- 
ontraband  traffic  in  the  forbidden  articles  ;| 

litalsy  and  the  unhappy  captives  and  patients  crowded  into  con- 
1  unhealthy  corners. — S€e  Boubbienne,  rii.  237»  238,  240. 
I  Imperial  Decree,  November  18^  1810,  created  provo.st-mar< 
'  the  sammary  punishment  of  all  custom-house  officers,  carriers, 
uodsy  tide-waiters,  and  others  engaged  in  repressing  illicit  corn- 
ad  aBthorixed  them  to  pronounce  and  carry  into  instant  execu- 
Biott  severe  and  infamous  punishments,  including  death,  with- 
m1  or  respite  of  any  kind. — MoniteuVf  \%tk  Nov,   1810,   and 

kILLARD,  Vii.  54. 

Htmboxg,  in  1811,  under  the  govemmunt  of  Davoust,  an  un- 
tthter  of  a  family  was  bhot  for  ha\  iiig  introduced  into  his  houtae 
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CHAP,   while  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty  waa  d 
*        demning  merchant  vessels  which  had  contray< 


1807.  Orders  iu  Council,  and  issuing  the  strictest 
tions  to  its  cruisers  to  carry  them  into  fol 
tion,  hoth  Governments  were  the  first  to  set 
ample  of  the  open  and  undisguised  violatio: 
very  decrees  to  which  they  required  such 
obedience  in  others.  British  licenses  were 
sold  at  the  public  offices  in  London,  and  bee 
vehicles  of  an  immense  commerce  with  th< 
nent ;  and  Napoleon  at  length  carried  the  S] 
authorizing  this  illicit  traffic  to  such  a  hei^ 
by  a  decree  issued  from  Antwerp  in  July  '. 
July  25,  was  expressly  declared,  ^^  Subsequent  to 
^®^^*  August  no  vessel  shall  issue  from  any  of  oi 
1  Mart,  bound  for  any  foreign  port,  without  being  fi 
mI"  **  ^'\ih.  a  license,  signed  wWi  our  own  hcmdJ*'^ 
the  Continental  System,  and  the  retaliatory  n 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  were  mutually  abi 
by  the  Governments  on  both  sides,  though  rij 
exacted  as  the  first  of  public  duties  from  th 
jects ;  the  whole  prohibitions  of  the  Orders  i: 
cil  disappeared  before  the  magic  of  a  writi: 
Downing  Street,  and  the  boasted  grande  p 
Napoleon  degenerated  into  a  mere  pretext  fo: 
ing,  under  the  name  of  licenses,  an  inmiense 
profit  for  the  behoof  of  the  Great  Imperial  Si 
in  the  Tuileries. 

To  such  a  height  was  this  practice  carriec 
French  Emperor,  that  it  opened  up  new  cha 

a  little  sugar-loaf,  of  which  his  family  stood  in  need ;  and  ai 
moment,  perhaps.  Napoleon  was  signing  a  license  for  the  imp 
a  million  snch  loaves.  Smuggling  on  a  small  scale  was  pnni 
death,  and  the  Government  carried  it  on  on  the  greatest  scale 
regulations  filled  the  European  prisons  with  victims  and  the 
coffers  with  riches. — Bourrienne,  vii.  233,  234. 
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lerce  to  British  iadustry,  quite  equal,  on  the    chap. 
lent  of  Europe,  to  those  his  Decree  had  destroy-  ^^^^^' 
ad  the  suffering  experienced  in  England  during    X807. 
^ntinuance  of  the  Continental  System  was  almost  ^^^^^ 
ily  owing,  not  to  this  Berlin  Decree,  but  to  the  effects  of 
f  the  great  North  American  market,  which  the  tem  ^ 
»  in  Council  ultimately  closed  against  British  <»p«n"»K 
try.     Thus,  in  this  the  greatest  measure  of  his  markets 
»n  which  he  staked  his  influence,  his  fame,  his  i^dusCy. 
e,  the  mighty  intellect  of  Napoleon  was  goTem- 
r  the  same  regard  to  inferior  interests  which 
pted  the  Dutch,  in  former  times,  to  sell  ammu- 
I  and  proyisions  at  an  exorbitant  rate  to  the 
itants  of  a  town  besieged  by  their  armies ;  re- 
I,  at  all  events,  to  make  profit  by  their  hostili- 
md  if  they  could  not  reduce  their  enemies  to  • 

3tion,  at  least  realize  an  usurious  profit  from 
necessities.  To  such  a  length  did  the  License 
m  proceed  under  the  Imperial  Government,  that 
istituted  a  principal  source  of  the  private  reve- 
f  the  Emperor ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of 
leon  himself  for  the  assertion,  that  the  treasure 
accumulated,  in  hard  specie,  in  the  vaults  of 
uileries,  amounted,  at  the  opening  of  the  Bus- 
bar in  1812,  to  the  enormous  and  unprecedented 
>f  four  hundred  million  francs,  or  above  sixteen 
«i8sterling.»*  L!T,^"- 

B  sccoants  and  details  of  this  immense  treasure  were  all  entered 
tie  book  kept  by  the  Emperor's  private  treasurer ;  and  no  part  of 
speared  in  the  public  accounts  of  the  nation  or  the  armies.  The 
pari  of  it  was  drawn  out  and  applied  to  the  necessities  of  the 
aing  the  disasters  of  1813  and  1814  ;  and  in  this  resource  is  to 
d  one  great  cause  of  the  stand  made  by  him  against  the  forces  of 
sd  Europe  in  those  memorable  years.  As  the  expenses  of  tho 
ways  exceeded  the  income  under  Napoleon's  goyemmenty  and 
tributions  levied  by  the  armie^^  how  vast  soever,  were  all  ab- 
ui  the  cost  of  their  maintenaucci  the  secret  fund  must  hare  been 
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CHAP.        The  return  of  Napoleon  to  Pai-is,  after  the  glo 
^^^^^'  termination  of  the  Polish  campaign,  diffused  an 


1807.    ^^i^^l  enchantment.     Never,  since  the  comm< 

Universal   °^®^^  ^^  ^^^  Revolutiou,  had  the  triumph  of 

Joy  at  Nan  arms  been  so  glorious,  and  never  had  the  Fi 

ret!!^  to    people  such  universal  cause  for  exultation.    No  i 

p^8, 27th  inercial  crisis  had  brought  the  treasury  to  the  I 

of  ruin,  as  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  Austei 

no  gloomy  presentiments  of  a  future  desperate 

in  the  North,  as  at  Jena,  alloyed  the  buoyant 

their  present  transports.     The  great  contest  appe 

to  be  over ;  the  forces  of  the  South  and  the  Is 

had  been  brought  into  collision,  and  the  latter 

been  discomfited ;  the  strength  of  Russia,  im 

of  an  inveterate  antagonist,  had  been  converted 

♦  the   firmest  support  of  the   French  empire; 

emerging  from  all  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  a  F 

winter,  the  star  of  Napoleon  again  appeared  res] 

dent  in  the  zenith.     His  standards  had  been  adva 

in  triumph  to  the  Niemen ;  the  strength  of  Pr 

was  to  all  appearance  irrevocably  broken  ;  Au 

had  been  throughout  overawed ;  Russia  at  lasl 

feated.     No  power  of  the  Continent  seemed  t 

longer  capable  of  withstanding  the  French  £mp< 

for  the  forces  of  Sweden,  far  removed  from  the  th< 

of  European  strife,  would  soon,  it  was  foresee] 

compelled  to  yield  to  the  domineering  influem 

,        .      Alexander.      England  alone  maintained,  with 

Dam.  xix.  couquerablo  resolution,  the  maritime  contest : 

M«intg.  vi.  ^be  very  greatness  of  the  triumphs  of  the  two  he 

B^'*    V-     powers  on  their  respective  elements,  precludet 

400.  all  appearance,*  the  possibility  of  their  being  broi 

chicflyi  if  not  entirely,  realised  from  the  sale  of  licenses,  and  its 
amount  furnishes  an  index  to  the  extent  to  which  that  traffic  wai 
ried. — See  La!» Cases,  iv.  llo. 

i 
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into  colliBion ;  and,  like  land  and  sea  monsters,  the  chap. 
brda  of  the  earth  and  the  deep  regarded  each  other  ^^' 
irith  fruitless  rage  and  impotent  fury.  1807. 

So  unprecedented  a  series  of  triumphs  might  have 
famed  the  heads  of  a  nation  less  passionately  devo-  siavinh 
ted  than  the  French  to  military  glory,  and  it  will  ^^^^^ 
eicuse  much  in  the  way  of  flourishing  declamation.  J™*^"  ^° 
Bat  the  oratorial  effusions  of  the  public  bodies  in  and  cham- 
France,  went  beyond  every  allowable  limit :  Theirs  ©.^utics. 
118  not  the  exultation  of  freemen,  but  the  adulation 
of  slaves,  and  the  classical  scholar  recognised  with 
pb,  in  their  studied  flowers,  the  well-known  lan- 
guage of  Byzantine  servitude.     Already  it  had  be- 
eooie  evident  that  the  passions  of  the  Revolution, 
liihdrawn  from  their  original  objects,  had  become 
iriiolly  centred  on  military  aggrandizement ;  and 
ikat  the  generous  glow  of  freedom,  chilled  by  suffer- 
ing or  extinguished  by  disappointment,  was  wholly 
iliBorbed  in  selfish  ambition — the  grave  in  every  age 
rf  durable  liberty.     "  We  cannot  adequately  praise 
joar  Majesty,"  said  Lacepede,  the  President  of  the 
Senate :  "  your  glory  is  too  dazzling ;  those  only 
1^0  are  placed  at  the  distance  of  posterity  can  ap- 
preciate its  iuMnense  elevation."     "  The  only  eloge 
•wrthy  of  the  Emperor,"  said  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  ^'  is  the  simple  narrative  of  his 
Peign ;  the  most  unadorned  recital  of  what  he  has ,  ^j^^^^ 
iridied,  thought,  and  executed,  of  their  effects,^  past,  vi.  275. 
[Msent,  and  to  come."      "  The  conception,"  said 
!)onnt  de  Fabre,  a  senator,  "  which  the  mother  of 
(7^1eon  received  in  her  bosom,  could  only  have 
ELowed  from  Divine  inspiration.^'* 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Emperor,  a  military 
spectacle  of  the  most  animating  and  imposing  kind 

VOL.  VI.  2  A 
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CHAP,    took  place  in  the  French  capital.     The  Im 

^^^^^'  Guard  made  its  entry  in  state  into  Paris,  ami 

1807.    enthusiasm  and  transport  which  can  hardly  h 

Great  f«te  gi^cd  by  any  but  those  who  were  eye-witnee 

Irf  ^^^^^  the  vehemence  of  the  military  ardour  which  in  I 

Grand       had  succccded  to  the  passions  of  the  Revolutio 

sfiti^^NoT.  triumphal  arch  was  erected  on  the  road  to  Ma 

at  a  considerable  distance  from  Paris,  from  ' 

to  the  capital,  the  way  was  thronged  by  innum 

spectators;  in  brilliant  order  and  proud  am 

Guard  marched,  through  a  double  file  of  soldic 

the  Port  St  Martin  to  the  Tuileries,  where  th 

filed  under  the  new  triumphal  arch,  opened  i 

first  time  on  that  day.     There  they  deposited 

eagleB  in  the  Palace-they  piled  their  arms,  an 

passed  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 

Champs  Elysces,  when  they  sat  down  to  a 

laid  with  ten  thousand  covers.    The  animating ; 

of  the  military  bands,  which  made  the  air  r< 

along  the  whole  length  of  this  magnificent  proci 

the  majestic  aspect  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 

all  picked  men,  bronzed  by  service,  but  und; 

in  aspect ;  the  admirable  discipline  which  the 

served,  and  the  recollection  of  their  recent  g 

exploits,  with  the  renown  of  which  the  woi 

sounded,  filled  every  heart  with  transport. 

evening  the  theatres  were  all  opened  gratis ;  \ 

sal  delirium  prevailed.     It  was  spectacles 

heartr-stirring  kind,  intermingled  with  the  as 

ing  external  triumphs  which  he  achieved,  whic 

Napoleon  his  magical  influence  over  the  Fren< 

pie,  and  makes  them  still  look  back  to  his  reig 

,  ^,.,     .  withstanding  the  numberless  calamities  with 

'  Thib.  vi,    .  °  T    .IT 

247, 248.    it  was  at  last  attended,  as  a  bnlliant  spot  m  exii 
the  recollection  of  which  obliterates  all  the  r 
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Dce  of  later  times,  and  fixes  every  eje  by  a  glow    chap. 
Imost  insupportable  brightness.  ^^yu. 

apoleoD,  seeing  his  advantage,  took  the  favour-    1307. 
>  opportunity  which  this  burst  of  enthusiastic^ 
Ag  afforded,  to  eradicate  the  last  remnants  of  sum  of  the 
liar  institutions  from  the  constitution.     In  the  Tribunate, 
ch  which  he  addressed  to  the  Legislative  Body  ^^***  ^'"^f- 
is  return  from  Poland^  he  announced  his  inten- 

"  of  simplifying  and  bringing  to  perfection  the 
anal  institutions.^^  It  soon  appeared  what  was 
iontemplation :  the  ^'  simplifying^'  consisted  in 
destruction  of  the  only  remaining  relic  of  popu- 
)Ower;  the  "  bringing  to  perfection,"  investing 
irhole  powers  of  legislation  in  a  Council  of  State, 
ided  over  by  the  Emperor,-  and  composed  entirely 
lersons  paid  by  Government,  and  appointed  by  ^  j^^^  .jj 
self.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,^  that  by  782, 783. 
existing  constitution  three  public  bodies  were  re- 
ed to  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  laws :  the 
Qcil  of  State,  the  members  of  which  were  richly 
)wed,  and  all  appointed  by  the  Emperor :  the 
Mmate,  in  which  they  were  discussed  and  ap- 
'ed  of,  and  the  members  of  which,  though  also  in 
receipt  of  salaries  from  Government,  were  to  a 
lin  degree  dependent  on  popular  election :  and 
Legislative  Body,  which,  without  enjoying  the 
ilege  of  debate,  listened  in  silence  to  the  plead- 
of  the  orators  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State, 
he  measures  proposed  by  Government  and  those 
le  Tribunate,  either  for  or  against  their  adoption, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 

a  legislature  thus  in  a  great  part  appointed,  and 
Uy  paid  by  himself,  the  debates  in  the  Tribunate 
jnonally  assumed  a  freedom  which  displeased 
;  and  while  he  was  willing  to  allow  any  latitude 


been  already  reduced  trom  an  hundred  to  titty 
bers,  and  stripped  by  imperial  influence  of  its 
distinguished  orators,  had  lost  much  of  its  eons 
tion ;  and  on  the  elevation  of  the  age  requisi 
admission  into  the  Legislative  Body  to  fort]^ 
thirty  years,  a  period  of  life  when  it  might  b 
sumed  that  much  of  the  fervour  in  support  of ; 
cal  innovation  would  be  extinguished.  The  pr< 
discussion  on  the  laws  proposed  by  Govern 
which  alone  enjoyed  the  power  of  bringing  the 
ward,  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  three  coi 
sions,  chosen  from  the  Legislative  Body  by  th 
peror ;  but  their  debates  were  not  to  be  made  j 
*  De  stagi,  Thus  was  a  final  blow  given  to  popular  influe 
d'Ex^r*  France^  and  the  authority  of  the  executive  rei 
37, 38.       absolute  in  the  legislative,  as  it  had  lone  been 

Montg.  vi.        -  ,  °    ^  '  .  ?  , 

277, 278.    other  departments  of  government,  j  ust  eighteen 

aX  Petit.  ^^^®^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  established^  amidst  such  uni 
150, 153.    transports,  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.^  * 

*  The  project  of  extinguishing  the  Tribunate  had  been  Ion 
tained  by  Napoleon.    In  the  Council  of  State,  on  Ist  Deceml 
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What  effect  did  this  important  change,  which  an-    chap. 
oihilated  all  the  ohjects  for  which  the  Revolation  ^^^^^' 
bad  been  commenced,  and  restored  Government  to  a    X807. 
lespotic  form,  more  strict  and  powerful  than  that  of  slavish 
he  old  monarchy,  produce  in  France  ?     Did  it  con-^^t^jj'^?^ 
ake  that  enthusiastic  empire  to  its  centre,  and  re- this  change 
ire  again  the  terrible  democratic  fervour  of  1789  ?ceive<i  in 
Sd  clubs  reappear,  and  popular  ambition  arise  from  ^''*"*^*- 
8  ashes,  and  the  stern  virtue  of  the  old  patriots  ob- 
ierate  the  more  modem  illusions  of  military  glory  ? 
I  did  none  of  these  things ;  it  was  hardly  noticed 
midst  the  blaze  of  the  Emperor ^s  triumphs ;  it  did 
at  excite  a  murmur,  or  awaken  an  expression  of 
iscontent  from  Calais  to  the  Pyrenees.     Numbers 
F pamphlets  appeared  on  the  subject,  but  they  were 
U  in  warm  and  earnest  commendation  of  the  change : 
ae  would  have  supposed  that  two  centuries,  instead 
r  eighteen  years,  had  rolled  over  the  head  of  the 

Hw  LegislatiTe  Body,"  said  he,  on  29th  March  1806,  ''shoald  bo 
■poeed  of  individualsy  who,  after  the  termination  of  their  public  ser- 
eei^  have  some  private  fortune  to  fall  back  upon,  without  the  neces- 
\j  of  giving  ihem  a  pension  for  their  subsistence.  Nevertheless,  there 
•  flvezy  year  iixty  Ugidatort  diicharged  from  the  Legislative  Bodt/,  whom 
B  kmow  not  what  to  make  of:  those  who  are  not  in  office  carry  back 
ahmg  but  ill-humour  to  the  departments.  I  would  wish  to  see  there 
opoetors  of  a  certain  age,  married,  attached  by  the  bond  either  of 
iUren  or  some  fortune  to  the  public  welfare.  These  men  would 
me  annually  to  Paris,  would  speak  to  the  Emperor,  and  live  in  his 
tie,  and  reiorn  to  their  departments  illuminated  with  the  slender 
tts  of  his  lustre  which  had  fallen  on  their  heads.  The  public  func- 
atries  should  also  be  members  of  the  Legislative  Body :  you  cannot 
■far  the  l^slature  too  manageable :  if  it  becomes  so  strong  as  to  be 
issd  with  the  desire  of  ruling,  it  would  destroy  the  executive,  or  be 
itroyed  by  it." — See  Pelbt.  148,  152 — an  able  and  authentic  brief 
iwd  of  the  discussions  in  the  Council  of  State,  at  which  the  Emperor 
iddsd,  and  his  opinions  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  govern- 
nt;  of  which  an  accurate  and  valuable  translation  has  just  been 
lUidied  by  Mr  Cadell  at  Edinburgh,  executed  by  the  author's  vala- 
Hs  friend  Captain  Basil  HalL 
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CHAP    nation ;  that  the  days  of  Mirabeau  and  Danto: 
]_  passed  into  the  vaults  of  forgotten  time ;  thf 


1807     transports  of  Gracchus  had  melted  away  int 

servility  of  Constantinople.     The  very  body  y 

was  to  be  annihilated  was  the  first  to  lick  the 

which  was  destroying  it ;  if  liberty  arose  in  F 

*  Montg.    amidst  the  tears  of  suffering  and  by  the  light  oi 

277^' Bign.  flagration,  it  expired  amidst  the  servility  of  eui 

V.  397.      jj^jj^  ^i^Q  adulation  of  the  East.* 

When  the  fatal  decree  was  read  in  the  hall  c 
B6r\4ie  Tribunatc,  thunders  of  applause  shook  the  walb 
wiih*wMch  Carrion  Nisas,  a  member  of  that  body,  and  ecu 
the  change  Cambac6r6s,  exclaimed,  "  This  communicatioi 
ceived  in  been  accompanicd  with  so  many  expressions  of  e 
buniuf  ^^^  affection,  on  the  part  of  our  sovereign  ft 
faithful  subjects  in  the  Tribunate;  these  assur 
are  of  such  inestimable  importance,  they  have 
brought  forward  with  so  much  lustre,  that  I  am 
gentlemen,  I  am  the  organ  of  your  sentiments  w 
propose  that  we  should  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  tl 
as  the  last  act  of  our  honourable  existence,  an  ad 
which  may  impress  the  people  with  the  idea  tb 
have  received  the  act  of  the  Senate  without  reg 
the  termination  of  our  political  existence,  withou 
quietude  for  the  destinies  of  our  country,  and  tb 
sentiments  of  love  and  devotion  to  the  monarch  i 
animated  our  body,  will  live  for  ever  in  the  brea 
all  its  members.^'  The  address  was  voted  by  2 
mation,  and  these  sentiments  found  a  responsive 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Its  president,  Fonl 
said,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body,  ^^  The  majei 
the  National  Assembly  is  about  to  revive  unde 
auspices  of  a  great  man ;  these  walls,  which  om 
sounded  with  so  much  clamour,  were  astonish< 
their  silence,  and  that  silence  is  about  to  termi 
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ular  tempests  shall  no  longer  roll  there :  they  chap. 
be  succeeded  by  wise  and  temperate  discussions.  ^^^^' 
who  has  enchained  the  demon  of  faction,  no  longer  i807. 
"es  that  voices  respectful  but  free  should  be  ba- 
ii  from  these  walls.  Let  us  shew  ourselves 
by  of  such  a  gift :  let  the  Tribune  reappear  without 
orms :  let  truth  shine  there  in  its  native  lustre, 
;led  with  the  radiance  of  wisdom.  A  great  prince 
love  its  eckU  ;  it  alone  can  fitly  illuminate  his 
What  has  he  to  fear  from  it  ?  The  more  he 
];arded,  the  more  majestic  he  appears ;  the  more 
scrutinized,  the  more  subjects  of  admiration  are 
vered.^'  These  extravagant  sallies  excited  no 
ral  burst  of  indignation ;  they  were  silently  read 
6  Moniteur ;  and  the  Tribunate,  the  last  relic  of 
om,  sunk  unheeded  into  the  grave.*  "  When  the 
ns,^'  says  Rousseau,  ^^  fallen  into  servitude,  enjoy 
er  liberty  nor  the  power  of  choice,  terror  and 
hness  convert  their  suffrages  into  acclamations-^ 
eration  is  at  an  end ;  every  one  adores  in  public, 
execrates  in  private.  Such  was  the  manner  in 
ii  the  Senate  was  regarded  under  the  Roman 
erors.^  How  little  did  the  eloquent  apostle  of 
om  anticipate  another  confirmation  of  the  same 
rk,  from  the  very  people  whom  his  fervent  de-^f'^^Jf- 
itions  had  roused  to  such  unanimous  enthusiasm  ?f^Ag?*^* 
0  cause  of  liberty  !^  390. 

le  complete  success  of  this  great  infringement  on 
nly  remaining  popular  part  of  the  constitution, 


Hm  change."  says  Bignon,  ''  in  the  age  of  eligibility  to  the  Le- 
Ptt  Body,  and  even  the  suppression  of  the  Tribunate,  now  so  im- 
t  in  our  eyes,  were  hardly  thought  of  in  1807  ;  and  so  little  was 
opinion  regarded,  that  the  former  change  was  introduced  by  the 
ithority  of  the  Emperori  without  the  concurrence  of  any  of  the 
tiTa  bodies."— BiGNON,  vi.  398-9. 
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CHAP,   encouraged  Napoleon  to  undertake  still  more  de 
'_  measures  againi^  the  liberties  of  the  people. 


1 807.  weeks  after,  an  Imperial  decree,  professing  to  < 

Establish-  lish  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  reality  annihilai 

TO^whip  ^7  enacting  that  no  bookseller  was  to  publisl 

of  the  work  without  its  havincf  previously  received  the 

press,  27tli.  .  °,^  / 

Sept.  tion  of  the  censors  of  the  press  :  The  same  n 
tion  had  previously  been  imposed  on  journals  ai 
riodical  publications ;  so  that,  from  this  time  for 
down  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  no  thought  cou 
pubUshed  to  the  world  without  having  previous 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  authorities.  1 
the  active  administration  and  vigilant  police  c 
empire,  these  powers  were  so  constantly  and  i 
ously  exercised,  that  not  only  was  the  whole  inf( 
tion  on  political  subjects  or  public  affairs,  whic] 
permitted  to  reach  the  people,  strained  throng 
Imperial  filters,  but  all  passages  were  expunged 
every  work  which  had  a  tendency,  however  re 
to  nourish  independent  sentiments,  or  foster  a  fi 
of  discontent  with  the  existing  Government  i 
was  this  carried,  that  when  the  Allies  entered  F 
in  1814,  they  found  a  large  proportion  of  the  ii 
tants  ignorant  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The 
of  the  empire  are  an  absolute  blank  in  Frencb 
rary  annals  in  all  matters  relating  to  govemmen 
litical  thought,  or  moral  sentiment  The  joi 
were  filled  with  nothing  but  the  exploits  of  the 
peror,  the  treatises  by  which  he  deigned  to  enli 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  on  the  affairs  of  states  < 
adulatory  addresses  presented  to  him  from  all  pe 
vL  28if '  ^is  dominions ;  the  pamphlets  and  periodicals  c 
De  suei,    metroDolls  breathed  only  the  incense  of  refined 

R6v.  Fran.  *  •  n  -r^  -i    i      • 

ii.  381.      tery,  or  the  vamty  of  Eastern  adulation.^ 

Talent  in  literature  took  no  other  direction  bat 
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rat  by  the  Imperial  authorities ;  genius  sought   chap. 
igoish  itself  only  by  new  and  more  extrava-  ^^^^^' 
ds  of  homage.     The  press,  so  far  from  being    X807. 
^uard  of  the  people  against  these  evils,  be- Entire 
leir  greatest  promoter   by  exerting   all  its^^^^jj. 
:>a  the  side  of  despotism.     Whoever  atten- *®'T*'J'* 

,  ,    *  ftnd  the 

insiders  the  situation  of  France,  the  most  en-  Press. 
i  monarchy  of  Europe,  and  so  recently  teem- 
democratic  fervour,  during  the  ten  years  of 
»erial  government,  will  at  once  perceive  the 
»s  nature  of  the  common  doctrine,  that  the 
under  all  circumstances,  the  bulwark  of  li- 
id  that  despotism  is  impossible  where  it  exists. 
U  rather  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Madame  de 
iiat  the  effect  which  this  mighty  instrument 
I,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  power  which 
Mssession  of  its  resources ;  that  it  is  only  in  a 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  when  a  certain 
exists  between  political  parties,  that  it  is  ex- 
leficially  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  that  at 
nods,  or  under  the  influence  of  more  corrupted  *  Montg. 
it  may  become  the  instrument  of  the  most  Be  sta^i, 
de  popular  or  imperial  despotism  which  ©ver.^^^^- 
ted  upon  mankind.**  382. 


we  the  picture  of  the  identity  of  the  effects  of  the  press  under 
wl  despotiBm  of  Napoleon,  and  the  democratic  tjrannj  of  the  identity 
the  American  Union,  as  delineated  bj  two  masters,  Madame  of  the 
id  M.  de  Tocqueville. — **  This  police,  for  which  we  cannot  i™P«rlal 
adequately  contemptuous,  was  the  instrument  which  Bona-  ^^^^^^ 
3  use  of  to  direct  public  opinion  in  France;  and  in  truth leon, and 
I  is  no  such  thing  as  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  cen-  the  demo- 
press  not  confining  themselves  to  erasing,  dictate  to  writers  ^'^^^^  ^J' 
Mcription  the  opinions  they  are  to  advance  on  every  subject  America, 
religion,  manners,  books,  and  individual  character,  it  may  be 
into  what  state  a  nation  must  fall  which  has  no  other  nutri- 
M  thoughts  but  such  as  a  despotic  authority  permits.     It  is 
ing,  therefore,  that  French  literature  and  criticism  descended 
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CHAP,        Under  the  combined  influence  of  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  unwearied 


1807.    activity  of  Imperial  censors  and  police  agents,  every 

to  the  lowest  point  during  the  ompire.  The  restrictions  on  the  preM 
were  far  less  sevcro  under  Louis  XIV.  than  Napoleon.  The  profoand 
saying,  *  Paper  will  receive  any  thing/  never  received  a  more  appalling 
illustration.  Tho  journals  were  filled  only  with  addresses  to  the  Empe- 
ror, with  his  journeys,  those  of  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  his  familj, 
the  etiquettes  and  presentations  at  Court.  They  discovered  the  art  of 
being  tamo  and  lifeless  at  the  epoch  of  the  world's  overturn ;  and  bat 
for  the  official  bulletins  which  from  time  to  time  let  as  know  that  half 
tho  world  was  conquered,  one  might  have  believed  that  the  age  was  out 
only  of  roses  and  flowers,  and  sought  for  words  in  vain  but  those  which 
tho  ruling  powers  let  fall  on  their  prostrate  subjects.  A  few  courageoot 
individuals  published  books  without  the  censorship  of  the  press,  ind 
what  was  the  consequence  1  They  were  prosecuted,  the  impreaoot 
seized,  banished  or  shot  like  the  unhappy  Palm.  Such  terrible  ezantplM 
spread  such  an  universal  terror,  that  submission  became  nniren&L 
Of  all  the  grievances  which  the  slavery  of  the  press  produced,  perhapi 
the  most  bitter  was  tho  daily  spectacle  of  those  we  held  most  dear  is- 
sulted  or  reviled  in  the  journals  or  works  published  by  authority,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  making  a  reply,  over  half  of  Europe." — ^Db  Stail, 
Bcv.  Franc,  ii.  377,  383. 

So  far  Madame  de  Stael,  in  painting  the  perversion  of  the  press  to  the 
purpose  of  despotism  in  Imperial  France ;  mark  now  the  picture  of  iU 
operation  in  America,  under  the  unrestrained  sway  of  a  numerical  mino- 
rity of  electors.  "  Among  the  immense  crowd,"  says  Tocqueville,  "who^ 
in  tho  United  States,  take  to  the  career  of  politics,  I  have  met  with 
few  men  who  possess  that  independence  of  thought,  that  manly  candour 
which  characterized  the  Americans  in  their  war  of  independence.  Toa 
would  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  their  minds  are  formed  on  iMetamt 
model,  so  exsictly  do  they  adopt  the  same  opinions.  I  have  sometimai 
met  with  true  patriotism  among  the  people,  but  rarely  among  thdr 
rulers.  This  is  easily  explained — Supreme  power  ever  corrupt!  and 
depraves  its  servants  before  it  has  irrevocably  tainted  its  possesicn. 
The  courtiers  in  America,  indeed,  do  not  say  Sire!  Your  Majsrtyl 
Mighty  difference  I  But  they  speak  without  intermission  of  the  natonl 
intelligence  of  their  many-headed  sovereign ;  they  attribute  to  him  eveiy 
virtue  and  capacity  under  heaven ;  they  do  not  give  him  their  wivei 
and  daughters  to  make  his  mistresses — but  by  sacrificing  their  opinionar 
they  prostitute  themselves  to  his  service.  What  revolts  tho  mind  of 
an  European  in  America,  is  not  tho  extreme  liberty  which  preTiil% 
but  the  slender  guarantee  which  exists  against  tyranny.  When  a  mtt 
or  a  party  soflfers  from  injustice  in  the  United  States  from  the  miv^tT' 
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Approach  even  to  a  free  diBcussion  on  public  affairs,  or    chap. 
the  principles  either  of  government  or  social  prospe-   ^^^^^' 
rftjr,  was  stifled  in  France  and  its  dependent  mo-    i807. 
narchies,  and  one-half  of  Europe,  in  the  opening  of  Baniah- 
tbe  nineteenth  century,  and  the  close  of  a  struggle  for  JJ^^ 
otended  privileges  and  universal  information,  was  de  sta»i. 
irooght  back  to  a  darkness  more  profound  than  that 
if  the  middle  ages.     Never  did  Papal  ambition  draw 
0  close  the  fetters  on  human  thought  as  Imperial 

'Whom  is  he  to  apply  for  redress t  To  public  opinion  t  It  is  formed 
'  the  majority.  To  the  l^islatiye  body  1  It  is  elected  by  the  majo* 
y.  To  a  jury  1  It  is  the  judicial  committee  of  the  majority.  To 
i  ezecative  power  1  It  is  appointed  by  the  majority^  and  is  the  mere 
■enter  of  its  wishes.  How  cruel  or  unjust  soeyer  may  be  the  stroke 
dch  injures  you,  redress  is  impossible,  and  submission  unavoidable. 
know  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  true  independence  of 
nd  and  ft^edom  of  discussion  as  in  America.  The  majority  raises 
eh  formidable  barriers  to  liberty  of  opinion^  that  it  is  impossible  to 
m  them ;  within  them  an  author  may  write  whatever  he  pleases,  but 
win  repent  it  if  he  ever  step  beyond  them.  In  democratic  states, 
pmized  on  the  principles  of  the  American  Republics,  the  authority  of 
e  minority  is  so  absolute,  so  irresistible,  that  a  man  must  give  up  his 
fkta  as  A  citizen,  and  almost  abjure  his  quality  as  a  human  being,  if  he 
MDS  to  stray  from  the  track  which  it  lays  down.  If  ever  the  free  in- 
itations  of  America  are  destroyed,  that  event  will  arise  from  the  unli- 
ited  tyranny  of  the  minority ;  anarchy  wiU  be  the  result,  but  it  will  have 
NK  brought  about  by  despotism."  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  opi- 
sn  of  President  Jefferson,  the  ablest  advocate  for  democratic  prin- 
piss  that  ever  appeared  in  the  United  States. — "  The  executive 
nrar,"  says  he,  *'  is  not  the  chief  danger  to  be  feared ;  the  tyranny  of 
IS  legislature  is  the  danger  most  to  be  feared."  What  testimonies 
OB  such  minds,  to  the  identity  of  the  effect  so  long  observed  by 
oUtical  writers,  by  unrestrained  power,  whether  in  an  absolute  des- 
Bi  or  an  irresponsible  numerical  majority;  and  of  the  necessity  of 
■tahlighing  the  foundations  of  the  breakwater  which  is  to  curb  the 
wot  of  either  imperial  or  democratic  despotism  in  another  element  than 
bl  by  which  its  own  waves  are  agitated !  And  how  remarkable  a 
Miniiation  of  the  profound  remark  long  ago  made  by  Aristotle,  that 
iosrtien  and  demagogies  not  only  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
3ttir,  bat  are  in  fact  the  tatM  men,  varying  only  in  their  external  cha- 
tictir  according  to  the  ruling  power  which  they  severally  worship ! — 
^  TocQUXTiLLB,  De  VAmerique,  ii.  145, 146,  156,  157;  Jefferson's 
^^^netpcndenet,  it.  452 ;  and  Aristotle,  De  PoL  c.  27. 


jeci  or  iNapoieon  s  nosuiiiy,  irona  ine  vigour  o 
understanding  and  the  fearlessness  of  her  conduci 
at  first  haoished  forty  leagues  from  Paris,  then 
fined  to  her  chateau  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  whei 
dwelt  many  years,  seeking  in  vain,  in  the  disc! 
of  every  filial  duty  to  her  venerable  father,  to  cc 
herself  for  the  loss  of  the  brilliant  intellectual  » 
of  Paris.  At  length  the  rigour  of  the  espionac^ 
came  such,  that  she  fled  in  disguise  through  the ' 
to  Vienna,  and,  hunted  out  thence  by  the  F; 
agents,  continued  her  route  through  Poland  into 
covy,  where  she  arrived  shortly  before  the  invasi 
d'l^ii.  ui  1812,  happy  to  find  in  the  dominions  of  the  Im] 
i^V^Fran  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  frccdom  which  Old  Europe  cou] 
ii.  309.      longer  afford/ 

Her  brilliant  work  on  Germany  was  seized  b 
And  of  orders  of  the  police  and  consigned  to  the  flames: 
2j!^tr.  France  owes  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  brij 
jewels  in  her  literary  coronet  to  the  fortuitous  coi 
ment  of  one  copy  from  the  myrmidons  of  Sa 
The  world  has  no  cause  to  regret  the  severity  of 
poleon  to  the  illustrious  exile,  whatever  his  biogn 
may  have ;  for  to  it  we  owe  the  Dix  Annies  d' 
the  most  admirable  of  her  moral  sketches ;  the 
volumes  on  Germany,  the  most  eloquent  of  her 
cal  dissertations ;  and  the  profound  views  on  the 
tish  Constitution,  with  which  she  has  enrichec 
great  work  on  the  French  Revolution.     Madam< 
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niir  shared  the  rigours  of  Napoleon  from  her  ge-   chap. 

•  •  •  XLVII 

X)ufl  attention  to  her  persecuted  friend;  a  transient '^ 

it  of  a  few  days  to  Coppet  was  the  pretence  for  in-    I807. 
iling  her  ako  in  the  sentence  of  banishment ;  the 
ces  which  had  won  the  admiration  of  all  Europe, 
which  had  disdained  the  advances  of  the  Emperor 
iself/  were  consigned,  in  a  distant  province,  to  the '  D'Abr. 
racy  of  rural  retirement,  and  the  ruler  of  the  East  f  *i}^  ^^^^^ 
.  West  deemed  himself  insecure  on  the  throne  of  J^  i^""'- 
irlemagne,  unless  the  finest  genius  then  in  Europe,  75, 177, 
i  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  France,  were  exiled  r^V.  pr^n. 
n  his  dominions.'*  *^«  ^^• 

biother  decree  of  the  Senate  soon  after  inflicted 
lortal  wound  on  the  independence  of  the  judicial 

Nucleoli's  jealousy  of  Madame  Recami^s  beantj  and  influenco 
ied  liiiii  to  still  more  unjustifiable  lengths.  Her  husband,  who  was 
Mt  banker  in  Paris^  became  bankrupt,  and  he  seriously  proposed  in 
Council  of  State^  that  the  thould  be  tuhjceUd  to  a  joint  rctponti- 
f  with  him  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  I  ^  I  am  of  opinion,''  said  ho, 
It  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  the  wife  should  be  depriyed  of  all  her  con> 

I  lights ;  because  our  manners  sanction  the  principle,  that  a  wife 
t  follow  the  fortune  of  her  husband,  and  that  would  deprive  her  of 
nducement  to  make  him  continue  his  extrayagancies."  '*  The  class 
inkers,"  says  Pelet,  the  impartial  reporter  of  these  important  de- 
i,  **  always  excited  the  Emperor's  jealousy,  because  they  were  an 
pendent  class  who  had  no  need  of  the  Goyemment,  while  the  Oo- 
ment  often  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance.  Besides  that,  in  wish-  • 
to  render  Madame  Becami^r  responsible  for  her  husband's  debts,  lie 
actuated  by  a  special  spite  against  that  celebrated  lady.  The  little 
t  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  on  account  of  her  incomparable 
ity,  excited  his  jealousy,  as  much  as  the  talents  of  Madame  de  Sta^I. 
n^ed  as  he  was  above  all  others,  he  could  not  see,  without  pain, 

*  ake  shared  with  him  the  public  attention.  He  was  more  irritated 
t  than  he  would  have  been  by  a  decided  opposition  to  his  Govem- 
tti  Even  the  celebrity  of  M.  Gall,  and  his  well-known  system  of 
oology,  excited  his  jealousy;  he  could  not  endare  that  be  should  be 

II  talked  of  than  himself." — ^Pblet,  Opinion  de  Napoleon,  dans  le 
ittUd^Etat,  261.  The  well-knoncn  story  in  Boswell  of  Goldsmith, 
iaiwerp,  taking  the  pet,  because  two  handsome  young  ladies  at  the 
idow  of  the  inn  excited  more  attention  than  himself,  is  nothing  to 
L— 4^  Boswell's  Johnson, 
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CHAP,    establishment,  by  enactinff  that  their  commi 
life  should  not  be  delivered  to  them  till  \ 


1807.  years'  previous  service,  and  then  onlj  on  tl 
Judges  are  ^"^^^t  that  their  conduct  had  been  entirely  sa^ 
rendered    to  the  Emperor.     He  reserved  to  himself  tl 

removable      .  i?   •    j    •  xi. 

at  pleasure,  sive  powcr  of  judging  OH  the  continuance  or 
2th  Oct.    ^£  gygpy  judicial  functionary,  from  the  highc 

lowest,  with  the  aid  of  commissioners,  appoi 

exclusively  directed  by  himself.     From  this 

independence  of  the  bench  over  the  whole 

empire  was  totally  destroyed,  and  practical 

judge  held  his  office  during  the  pleasure  men 

Emperor.     Several  instances  of  arbitrary  dis 

judges,  if  they  pronounced  decrees  disagreeab 

vernment,  took  place;  but  they  were  less 

than  might  have  beto  expected,  from  the  i 

spirit  of  slavish  submission  which  seized  th 

trates  of  every  grade,  and  rendered  them  no 

during  the  whole  reign  of  Napoleon,  the  servi! 

vi^ss^f     nionts  of  his  will,  but  led  them  formally,  aftei 

^^'         to  invoke  the  re-establishment  of  despotic  po' 

Following  up  the  same  arbitrary  system,  it 

Severe      actcd  bv  ail  Imi^crial  decree  on  January  Y. 

decrees  ■/  i.  •/ 

against      uot  ouly  should  cvery  seaman  or  passenger  < 

™cTa?''  a  vessel  arriving  in  any  harbour  of  France,  wl 

English     declare  that  it  came  from  an  English  harbour 

searched  by  iiinglisli  cruisers,  receive  a  thir 

Jan.  11,     value  of  the  vessel  or  cargo,  but  that  ever 

functionary  who  should  connive  in  the  sligl 

gree  at  the  infringement  of  any  of  the  decree 

English  commerce,  should  be  brought  before 

minal  Court  of  the  Department  of  the  Sein 

was  erected  into  a  tribunal  for  that  special 

and   indicted   for   high  treason.      Bales  of 

goods,  of  great  extent,  were  publicly  burnt  i 


1808. 


ly  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  in  tnese 
tides,  and  amassing  enormous  sums  at  the 
HS,  by  the  sale  of  the  right  to  deal  in  those  ^.  ^g^' 
^hich  brought  death  to  any  inferior  function- ^^®^|^ 

U.  261. 

iwhile,  the  thirst  for  public  employment  in 
>  always  great  among  that  energetic  and  aspir-  univowai 
pie,  rose  to  a  perfect  mania.     The  energy  of  p^^c  em- 
7'olution,  the  ardent  passion  for  individual  ele-  ?^*'^'^°J^ 
srhich  constituted  its  secret  but  main  spring, 
w  wholly  turned  into  that  channel ;  and  by  a 
of  circumstances,  remarkable  indeed,  but  not 
ral,  the  same  desire  which,  when  revolutionary 
m  was  practicable,  convulsed  all  the  nation 
emocratic  fervour,  now  that  court-favour  was 
y  avenue  to  promotion,  led  to  the  extremity  of 
il  obsequiousness.     The  prefects,  who  had  the 
ige  of  all  the  numerous    Government  offices 
their  jurisdictions,  held. a  court,  and  exercised 
ueuce  equal  to  that  of  petty  sovereigns;  the 
3r8  of  State  were  besieged  with  innumerable  ap- 


/*  11  .     .1 
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chap!   the  blood-stained  Jacobins  of  1793  aa  the  guillotine 
^^^^^'  and  subsequent  proscriptions  had  spared,  sunk  down 


1807.    ^^^  obscure  pamphleteers,  or  functionaries  in  the  enh 
ployment  of  the  despot  who  had  extinguished  their 
extravagant  chimeras.*    When  such  was  the  dispoai- 
tion  of  the  leading  parties  in  the  Revolution,  both  (m 
the  royalist  and  republican  side,  it  may  readily  bo 
conceived  with  what  eagerness  the  rising  generation, 
the  young  men  who  had  grown  up  to  manhood  under 
the  star  of  Napoleon's  glory,  who  knew  of  the  fervour 
of  democracy  only  as  a  hideous  dream  of  former  daya, 
the  immense  mass  who  looked  to  advancement  in  life^ 
and  saw  no  hope  of  attaining  it  but  in  the  favour  of 
Government,  rushed  into  the  same  career,  and  how 
completely  every  feeling,  down  to  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, was  absorbed  in  the  general  desire  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  Imperial  favour.     Such  was  the  univer- 
]P;  ^^h  sality  and  vehemence  of  this  passion,  that  it  sape^ 
373.   bix  seded  every  other  feeling,  whether  private,  social,  or 
^Exii  38.  political,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rigid  repub* 
^  100*     J^^^^s?  sucli  ^^  Carnot  and  Lafayette,  swept  before  it 
101.     '     the  whole  democratic  principles  of  France.^ 

The  Constituent  Assembly  had  paved  the  way  for 

Rapid  pro-  this  great  alteration  by  the  suppression  of  the  privi- 

th^^tem  leges  of  the  nobles,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  provin- 

Hsati^L^n  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  authority,  which  necessarily  devolved, 

France  un-  in  evory  brauch  of  the  Administration,  either  on  the 

Imperial    popular  asscmblics  or  the  central  Government:  the 

ment™      Legislative  Assembly  followed  it  up  by  banishing  ^ 

the  clergy  and  landholders,  and  issuing  the  iniquitoos 

decrees  for  the  confiscation  of  their  property  ;  and  the 

Convention  put  the  finishing   stroke  by  inhuman]/ 

*  Even  Barero  was  employed  in  this  capacity  by  Napoleon,  and 
dragged  out  an  obscure  existence  as  a  hired  pamphleteer,  andenlogiitor 
the  Imperial  Government,  till  its  fall  in  1814. — Bio^,  da  Cvntcmf 
rarietf  ii.  115,  116. 
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oiMacrimr  their  leading;  members,  aud  rendering  the  chap. 

....  .  .        .  XLVII 

rqnration  of  this  injustice  even  to  their  heirs  impos- 


ilkj  hj  alieziating  their  possessions  to  the  innumer-  i807. 
lUe  millions  of  revolutionary  proprietors.  It  is  in 
hmd  frightful  deeds  of  national  injustice  that  we  are 
9  look  for  the  remote  but  certain  cause  of  the  rapid 
ntralization  of  the  subsequent  governments,  and  the 
iiiN)unded  extent  of  the  Imperial  authority.  When 
ifipoleon  succeeded  to  supreme  power j .  he  found  all 
beal  or  subordinate  sources  of  influence  or  authority 
iosed  up  or  annidled,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
Sttitral  Grovemment.  The  people  had  effectually  suc- 
seded  in  destroying  the  counteracting  influence  of  all 
idler  bodies  or  individuals  in  the  state,  but  they  had 
^  unable  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  power 
Aich  they  had,  in  the  first  instance,  erected  on  their 
tons.  Such  had  been  the  corruption,  selfishness,  in- 
ipacity,  or  wickedness  of  the  fimctionaries  appointed 
J  the  masses,  that  by  common  consent  they  had  been 
efoived,  either  formally  or  tacitly,  of  their  power  of  ^  j^^  ^. 
omination;  and  every  appointment,  without  excep-vii.  loi. ' 
im,  in  the  empire,  flowed  from  the  Central  Govern- 11.^372,  ' 
lent'  37;j.  ' 

Not  only  were  the  whole  members  of  the  Council 
f  State,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative  Body,  se- 
aeted  by  the  Emperor ;  but  he  had  the  appointment 
f  the  whole  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
lolice,  whether  local  or  general;  the  whole  magis- 
lates  of  every  degree ;  the  judges,  whether  supreme 
ff  inferior ;  all  persons  employed  in  the  collection  of 
ihe  revenue,  the  customs,  and  excise ;  the  whole  mi- 
initers  of  the  Church ;  all  the  teachers  of  youth  ;  all 
the  professors  in  the  universities,  academies,  and 
fldiools ;  all  persons  in  the  posbroffice,  or  concerned  iti 

VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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CHAP,    the  administration  of  the  roads,  bridges,  ha: 
*  fortresses,  and  cities  in  the  empire.     In  a  coun 


1807.  prived  of  its  whole  original  landed  proprietors 
confiscations  of  the  Revolution,  bereaved  of  con 
and  colonies  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  almo 
titute  of  capital  or  private  fortunes  from  the  j 
ing  convulsions,  these  different  employments 
tuted  the  only  avenues  to  subsistence  or  ew 
which  remained  to  those  who  were  either  averse 
above  the  rank  of,  manual  labour,  or  retail 
This  state  of  matters,  incident  to  a  people  higl 
cited  and  inspired  with  the  strongest  feeUngs  o 
vidual  ambition,  can  alone  account  for  the  un 
passion  for  Government  employment  which  sei 
ranks  of  the  French  nation  during  the  latter  y 
the  reign  of  Napoleon ;  and  before  we  censure 
as  volatile  and  inconsistent,  when  we  contnu 
mania  with  the  democratic  fervour  of  1789,  we 
do  well  to  reflect  whether  any  other  people,  un 
milar  circumstances,  would  have  remained  more 
fast  to  their  original  professions ;  and  whethe 
1  ,^  Q„^  dispositions  of  the  public  mind  were  not,  in  tri 

Le*S'^-l  b^^^™»  *^®  result  of  the  same  thirst  after  ind; 
Rev.  Fi^.  distinction,  varying  in  the  effect  it  produced  ace 
3u!u.  to  the  change  in  the  means  of  obtaining  ek 
W"!  m"So  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  society  had 

d  Lxil,  38,     .         ,  ijn  •' 

39.  sioned.  * 


*  Napoleon  has  left  some  precious  observations  on  this  ii 
subject.  "  One  excuse  for  the  boundless  thirst  for  employ  men 
existed  under  the  empire/'  said  he,  **  is  to  be  found  in  the  mli 
and  conyulsions  of  the  Revolution.  Every  one  was  displaced 
one  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of  seating  himself  again ;  ax 
in  order  to  aid  that  feeling,  and  give  way  to  that  universal  n 
that  I  felt  the  propriety  of  endowing  all  the  principal  offices  with 
riches,  power,  and  consideration  ;  but  in  time,  I  would  have 
that  by  the  mere  force  of  opinion." — Las  Cas.  vii.  103. 
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Kapoleon  seized,  with  all  his  wonted  ability,  on  the    chap. 
KtFBordinary  combination  of  circumstances  which   ^^^'^' 
id  thus  in  a  manner  thrown  absolute  power  into    i807. 
I  hands.     "  His  system  of  government,"  says  Ma-  p^u,.^,  ^^ 
me  de  Stael,  **  was  founded  on  three  bases — To  ***«  .^»npe- 
isfy  the  interests  of  men  at  the  expense  of  their  respect. 
tae ;  to  deprave  public  opinion,  by  falsehoods  or 
»hisms  perpetually  repeated  from  the  press ;  and 
(Tonvert  the  passion  for  freedom  into  that  for  mili- 
Y  glory.     He  followed  up  this  system  with  rare 
lity."     The  Emperor  himself  has  given  us  some 
Mrtant  information  on  his  designs,  and  what  he 
I  effected  in  this  respect.     "  I  had  established," 
1  he,  '^  a  government,  the  most  compact,  carrying 
its  operations  with  the  most  rapidity,  and  capable 
the  most  nervous  efforts  that  ever  existed  upon 
th.      And,  truly,  nothing  less  was  required  to 
imph  over  the  immense  difficulties  with  which  we 
re  surrounded,  and  produce  the  marvels  which  we 
omplished.     The  organization  of  the  prefectures, 
lir  action,  and  results,  were  alike  admirable.    The 
oe  impulse  was  given  at  the  same  instant  to  more 
in  forty  millions  of  men ;  and  by  the  aid  of  these 
itres  of  local  activity,  the  movement  was  as  rapid 
all  the  extremities  as  at  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
ungers  who  visited  us  were  astonished  at  this 
item ;  and  they  never  failed  to  attribute  the  im- 
nse  results  which  were  obtained  to  that  uniformity 
action  pervading  so  great  a  space.     Each  prefect, 
;h  the  authority  and  local  patronage  with  which 

was  invested,  was  in  himself  a  little  Emperor ; 
\  nevertheless,  as  he  enjoyed  no  force  but  from  the 
itfal  authority,  owed  all  his  lustre  to  official 
iployment,  and  had  no  natural  or  hereditary  con- 
don,  with  the  territory  over  which  his  dominion 
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CHAP,    extended,  the  system  had  all  the  advantages 
*  feudal  government  without  any  of  its  inconveni 


1807.  I*  "^^  indispensable  to  clothe  them  with  a] 
authority ;  I  found  myself  made  Dictator  by  th 
of  circumstances;  it  was  necessary,  therefore 
all  the  minor  authorities  should  be  entirely  < 
dent  on  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
central  moving  power.  The  spring  with  w] 
covered  the  soil  required  a  prodigious  elastici 
unbounded  tension,  if  we  would  avert  the  s 
which  were  levelled  at  our  authority.  Edo 
may  subsequently  effect  a  change ;  but  our  g 
tion  were  inspired  with  such  a  thirst  for  powc 
exercised  it  in  so  arrogant  a  manner,  to  give 
mildest  name,  and  at  the  same  time  were  so 
long  in  their  passion  to  fawn  upon  greatness  am 
,  Laj  c^  ^^^  chains  of  slavery,  that  no  other  system  of  g 
vii.  07 ,99.  ment  was  practicable."  ^ 

But  with  all  his  admiration  for  the  Cent] 
Herees-   Govcrnmeut  which  he  had  established,  and 
uties  o?     machinery  of  little  emperors,  prefects,  mayoi 
honour,      joiuts,  and  other  functionaries,  by  which  it  ws 
un  which    ried  into  effect,  no  man  knew  better  than  Na 

founded.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  BVLch  a  systcm  that  the  foun 
for  a  durable  dynasty  on  the  throne  could  h 
The  system  of  prefects  enjoying  absolute  pow( 
deriving  all  their  consideration  from  transiei 
vernment  appointments,  was  in  reality  nothin 
but  the  system  of  Oriental  pashalics,  held  in  i 
tion  by  a  vigorous  Sultan ;  and  all  history  to! 
such  governments  rarely  descended  to  the  thi 
neration  from  the  original  founder.  "  An 
cracy,''  says  Napoleon,  "  is  the  ti^ue,  the  only  i 
of  a  numarchy;  without  it,  the  state  is  a  vesse 
out  a  rudder — ra  balloon  in  the  air.     A  true 
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cncj,  however,  must  be  ancient ;  therein  consists  its    chap. 

^  force  ;  and  that  was  the  only  thing  which  I  could [^ 

ot  create.     Reasonable  democracy  will  never  aspire    1807. 
)  any  thing  more  than  obtaining  an  equal  power  of 
ovation  to  alL  *   The  true  policy  in  these  times  was 

employ  the  remains  of  the  aristocracy  with  the 
rms  and  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Above  all,  it  was 
(cessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  ancient  historic 
mes — ^it  was  the  only  way  to  throw  the  halo  of 
tiquity  over  our  modem  institutions.  My  designs 
.  this  point  were  quite  formed,  but  I  had  not  time 
faring  them  to  maturity.  It  was  this, — that  every 
Leal  descendant  of  an  old  marshal  or  minister  should 
I  entitled  at  any  time  to  get  himself  declared  a 
ike  by  the  Government,  upon  proving  that  he  had 
e  requisite  fortune ;  every  descendant  of  a  general, 

governor  of  a  province,  to  obtain  the  title  of  count 
ion  obtaining  a  similar  endowment.  This  system 
)ald  have  advanced  some,  excited  the  hopes  of 
hers,  awakened  the  emulation  of  all,  without  in- 
ring  any  one ;  pretty  toys,  it  is  true,  but  such  as 
« indispensable  for  the  government  of  men.  Old 
id  corrupted  nations  cannot  be  governed  on  the 
me  principle  as  simple  and  virtuous  ages ;  for  one, 

these  times,  who  would  sacrifice  all  to  the  public 
K)d,  there  are  thousands  and  millions  who  are  go- 
amed  only  by  their  interests,  their  vanity,  or  their 
ijoyments ;  to  attempt  to  regenerate  such  a  people 

a  day  would  be  an  act  of  madness.  The  true 
mius  of  the  workman  consists  in  making  a  right 
IB  of  the  materials  which  he  has  at  his  disposal,  to 
ctract  good  even  from  the  elements  which  appear  at 
nt  sight  most  adverse  to  his  designs ;  and  there  is 
lie  real  secret  of  the  revival  of  titles,  ribbons,  and 
rosses.     And,  after  all,  these  toys  are  attended  with 
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CHAP,   few  inconveniences^  and  are  not  without^some  ai 
^^^^''  tages.     In  the  state  of  civilization  in  which  ^ 


1807.    pl^^9  ^^^7  ^^6  proper  to  awaken  the  respect  ( 

multitude,  and  not  without  influence  in  produc 

feeling  of  self-respect  in  their  owners ;  they  m 

the  vanity  of  the  weak,  without  giving  any  just< 

V.  i^,  26.    of  ofifence  to  the  strong."  ^ 

Proceeding  on  these  principles,  a  Senatus  Co 

Ro-esta^     tum,  iu  March  1808,  re-established  hereditary 

of  he^^"-   ^^  honour,  under  the  denomination  of  Prince,  I 

tary  titles  Couut,  Barou,  and  Chevalier.     The  persons  b 

Biarch  ii)  uoblod  werc  empowered  to  entail  a  certain  ini 

"^**-        under  the  name  of  majorats,  in  favour  of  their  i 

descendants.     This  was  the  first  formal  re-estal 

ment  of  a  nobility ;  but  Napoleon  had  previous! 

repeated  occasions,  exercised  the  power  of  confe 

titles  on  the  leading  persons  in  his  govemmei 

army  without  any  other  authority  than  his  own 

and  among  others  had,  by  a  patent  dated  28th 

1807,  created  Lefebvre  Duke  of  Dantzic,  wit 

hereditary  succession  to  his  son ;  and  all  the  mar 

of  the  empire,  as  well  as  grand  oflScers  of  the  Imj 

J  Court,  had  already  been  created  Princes  or  D 

6S4.   '  '   shortly  after  the  campaign  of  Aueterlitz.^     But 

titles  were  all  connected  with  foreign  estates  or 

sessions,  or  named  after  some  glorious  foreign  ez] 

and  did  not  infringe,  except  indirectly,  on  the  eqi 

in  France  itself,  which  it  had  been  the  great  c 

of  the  Revolution  to  establish.     Now,  however 

fundamental  principle  was  openly  violated ;  and  i 

lifetime  of  the  generation  which  had  waded  thr 

l^^ll^'    oceans  of  blood  to  abolish  these  distinctions,  they 

806.         re-established  in  greater  numbers,  and  on  a  more 

2^'  *  **  style  of  etiquette  than  ever.'* 

Such  a  stretch,  coming  so  soon  after  the  univ 
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son  for  equality,  which,  bursting  forth  in  1789,    chap. 
since  convulsed  France  and  Europe,  was  of  itself  ^^^"' 
ciently  remarkable ;  but  it  was  rendered  still  more    x^o7. 
J  the  speeches  by  which  it  was  ushered  into  the  speeches 
dative  Body.      **  Senators ! "  said  Cambac^rds,  ^°i,]^  .„ 
ow  that  you  are  no  longer  obscure  plebeians  or  *^e  I'«k^«' 
le  citizens.     The  statute  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  Bodj. 
STB  on  you  the  majestic  title  of  Count.     I  myself, 
4ors,'^am  no  longer  merely  the  citizen  Cambac6res ; 
b11  as  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  I  am 
ince,  your  most  serene  highness !  and  my  most 
le  person,  as  well  as  all  the  other  holders  of  the 
b  dignities  of  the  empire,  will  be  endowed  with 
of  the  grand  duchies  reserved  by  the  Imperial  ^ 
»  of  30th  March  1806.^     As  the  son  of  a  prince  673. 
ot,  in  the  noble  hierarchy,  descend  to  a  lower  rank 
that  of  a  duke,  all  ov/r  children  will  enjoy  that 
But  the  new  order  of  things  erects  no  impass- 
or  invidious  barrier  between  the  citizens ;  every 
nr  remains  open  to  the  virtues  and  talents  of  all ; 
dvantage  which  it  awards  to  tried  merit  will  prove 
ijury  to  that  which  has  not  yet  been  put  to  the 
'     Thunders  of  applause  shook  the  Senate  at  this 
imcement ;  and  that  body,  composed  almost  en- 
j  of  persons  of  plebeian  birth,  whom  success  in 
devolution  had  raised  to  eminence,  and  many  of 
n  had  voted  in  the  Convention  for  the  death  of 
8,  not  only  accepted  with  gratitude  the  Imperial 
which  was  thus  the  price  of  abandoning  all  their 
er  principles,  and  put  on  with  alacrity  the  state 
J  which  was  the  badge  of  their  servitude,  but 
mumsly  embodied  their  devotion  in  an  address  to 
Bmperor  on  the  occasion,  which  must  be  given '  Montg. 
^'  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  monuments  of  306.    ' 
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;iiAP.   political  tergiversation  and  baseness  which  the  histor 


of  the  world  has  to  exhibit.  * 


1807.        The  institution  of  this  new  hereditary  noblesse  «u 

*  *^  Sire !  The  Senate  presents  to  your  august  Majesty  the  tribute  U 
Addreis  of  ^^  gratitude  for  the  goodness  which  has  prompted  you  to  commonictle, 
the  Senate  by  his  most  Serene  Highness  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  two  •to' 
to  the  Em-  ^^^^g  relative  to  the  erection  of  imperial  titles  of  the  30th  March  \m, 
^eiub^  and  the  19th  August  in  the  same  year.  By  that  great  institution,  Siw! 
jeet.  7^^^  Majesty  has  affixed  the  seal  of  durability  to  all  the  others  whick 

France  owes  to  your  wisdom.  In  proportion.  Sire,  as  one  obserrsi  ths 
mutual  links  which  connect  together  the  different  parts,  so  mnltiplid 
and  yet  so  firmly  united,  of  that  great  fabric ;  in  proportion  as  time,  whid 
alone  can  develope  the  full  extent  of  its  benefits,  shaU  hare  fully  onfoU- 
ed  them,  what  effects  may  not  be  anticipated  from  your  august  wisdm! 
A  new  value  awarded  to  the  recompenses  which  your  Migesty  never  Mi 
to  award  to  real  merit,  in  what  obscurity  soever  fortune  may  have  placad 
it,  and  how  varied  soever  may  be  the  services  which  it  has  rendertd 
to  the  state ;  new  motives  to  imitate  such  great  examples ;  fresh  bondi 
of  fidelity,  devotion,  and  love  towards  our  country,  its  sovereign  and  hk 
dynasty  ;  a  closer  bond  of  union  between  our  institutions  and  those  U 
confederate  or  friendly  nations  ;  fathers  recompensed  in  what  is  vMi 
dear  to  them ;  the  recollections  of  families  rendered  more  touching;  tk 
memory  of  our  ancestors  enshrined ;  the  spirit  of  order,  of  economy,  ^ 
of  conservatism  strengthened  by  its  most  obvious  interest,  thai  of  iti 
descendants ;  the  first  bodies  of  the  empire,  and  the  most  noble  of  oar 
institutions  drawn  closer  together;  all  dread  of  the  return  of  theodiiM 
Feudal  Syitem  for  ever  abolished ;  every  recollection  foreign  to  what  jo* 
have  established  extinguished ;  the  splendour  of  the  new  families  de- 
riving fresh  lustre  from  the  rays  of  the  crown ;  the  origin  of  their  iUtf* 
tration  rendered  contemporary  with  your  glory ;  the  past,  the  preiei^ 
and  the  future  attached  to  your  power,  as  in  the  sublime  conceptioni  of 
the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  the  first  link  of  the  great  chain  of  deitii; 
was  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  Gods.  Such,  Sire,  are  the  resultoof  Ae 
institution  to  which  your  Majesty  has  given  life.  The  combinatioB  d 
such  important  results,  giving  security  to  those  to  whom  the  present  ii 
as  nothing,  when  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  future,  consolidates  in  in 
foundations,  fortifies  in  all  its  parts,  brings  to  perfection  in  its  propiv* 
tions,  and  embellishes  in  its  ornaments,  the  immense  social  edifle^  ^ 
the  summit  of  which  is  placed  the  resplendent  throne  of  the  greateitaf 
monarchs." — Se€  MoniUnr,  Wth  March  1807,  and  Monto.  vi.  306, 8(* 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  address  ^ndU  not  be  duly  appredalid 
unless  it  is  recollected  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  obseqaiotf 
senators,  now  so  ready  to  wear  the  Imperial  livery  and  form  apsrtii 
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1  with  one  peculiarity,  whicli  was  at  once  indi-    chap. 
f  the  ephemeral  basis  on  which  it  was  founded,       ' 
incapability  of  the  infant  order  to  answer  any    1807. 
important  purposes  in  the  state  which  an  an-  Endow- 
d  independent  aristocracy  afford.     Most  of  the  ^^^^^ 
bles  were  soldiers  of  fortune ;  almost  all  of  Peew  with 
jre  destitute  of  any  property,  but  such  as  their  frjm'*^^* 
smoluments  or  the  opportunities  they  had  en- ^^*^'" 
f  foreign  plunder  had  afforded.     To  obviate 
onvenience,  and  prevent  the  new  nobility  from 
ating  into  a  mere  set  of  titled  menials  or  pen- 
iinctionaries.  Napoleon  fell  upon  the  expedient 
ihing  to  these  titles  rich  endowments,  drawn 
le  revenue  of  foreign  countries  conquered  by 
mch  arms,  or  held  by  them  in  subjection.    All 
nch  marshals  and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
were  in  this  manner  quartered  on  the  German 
em  states,  and  large  smns,  drawn  from  the  in- 
or  resources  of  their  inhabitants,  annually 
i  to  the  great  central  mart  of  Paris  to  be  ex- 
.*     The  increase  of  opulence  to  the  Imperial 

pyramid  which  supported  the  throne,  were  once  furious  Jaco- 
;6d  with  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  Beign  of  Terror^  and  al- 
ii one  period  ardent  supporters  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Gambac^rds^  Fouch^^ 
!erlin  de  Douai,  Camot,  Beugnot,  Comudet,  Pastout,  Yiennot- 
y  Fontanes,  Fabre  de  I'Aude,  &c.,  besides  a  host  of  others. 

specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Imperial  generals  or 
m  were  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  conquered  or  sub- 
f,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  cite  those  who  were  allocated  on  the 
yi  the  small  Electorate  of  Hanover. 

n,  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  140,000  frs.,  or  L.5,600  a-year.  j-^j  ©f  the 

loite.  Prince  of  Pontecorv6^      100,000  4,000  revenues 

fy  Duke  of  Treviso,  .  100,000  4,000  bestowed 

Doke  of  Friuli,  86,000  3,400  S'^t*^^^ 

Kike  of  Elchingen,    .         .  83,000  3,180  ofHsT 

ean^  Duke  of  GastiglioAi,  80,000  3,200  over. 

Carried  forward,    580,000  -frs.,  or  L.23,380 
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CHAP,    capital  was  thus  indeed  most  sensible  :  and,  in  a  simi« 
*  lar  proportion,  did  the  Imperial  Government,  the 


80,000 

3,200  a-yeir. 

66,000 

2,700 

60,000 

2,400 

53,000 

2,150 

50,000 

2,000 

50,000 

2,000 

50,000 

2,000 

50,000 

2,000 

40,000 

1,600 

35,000 

],450 

30,000 

1,200 

30,000 

1,200 

1807.  author  of  so  many  benefits  to  its  citizens,  become  po- 
pular and  respected ;  but  the  effects  of  this  perpeUud 
abstraction  of  wealth  from  other  countries  to  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  great  nation,  were,  to  the  last  degree^ 

Brought  forward,     580,000  frs.  or  L.23,380 
Massena,  Duke  of  Bivoli,   . 
Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza, 
Davoust,  Duke  Auerstadt, 
Soult^  Duke  of  Dalmatia,   . 
Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Dantzic, 
Prince  Lebrune, 
Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello, 
Marshal  Bessieres, 
Gen.  Sebastiani^ 
Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes,  . 
Gen.  Friand,       .... 
Gen.  Bessan,     .... 
Generals  Victor,  Oudinot,  St  Hilaire, 

Gardeneu,  Gazan,  Caffarelli,  Du- 

pas,  Lassalle^  Klein,  Soulis,  Dor- 

senne,  Bapp,  each  20,000,  in  all^     240,000  9,600 

Generals     HuUin,     Drouet,     Corn- 
pans,    Gudin,    Verdier,    Bennies, 

Lacoste,  Dam,  and  others,  in  all 

13,  25,000  each,      .         .         .         325,000  13,000 

Marmont,  Duke  of  Bagusa^  Maret, 

Fouch^,  Decres,  Begnier,  Mollini, 

Gaudin,    Champagny,   Lemanois, 

Clarke,  Cretel,  Bertrand,  Moncey, 

Perignon,    Senrieres^     Marchand, 

Segur,  Dupont,  20,000  each,  in  all 

19  individuals,  .         380,000  15,200 

Monton,  Belliard,  Savary,  Lauriston, 

each  15,000,   ....  60,000  2,400 

General  Becker,  .         .  12,000  480 

Begnand,     St    Angely,    Dufermier, 

Lacrier,  Gen.  Grouchy,  Gen.  Nan- 

souty.  Bigot,  each  10,000,  in  all,       60,000  3,200 


Total,     2,259,000  frs.,      L.9I,160  7efflT. 
-Haed.  X.  488-400  ;  Pi^ei  Jutt, 
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atious  to  their  inhabitants,  and  proved  one  consi-   chap. 
ible  cause  of  the  deep-felt  and  farnspread  hatred       ' 
ch  ultimately  occasioned  its  fall.     In  this  respect    1807. 
K>leon  not  only  evinced  none  of  his  wonted  sagacity, 
acted  in  direct  opposition  to  what  common  sense 
ited  as  the  fitting  course  for  a  monarch  of  a  great 
varied  empire.     How  different  was  the  policy  of 
Romans,  who  not  only  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
licipalities  in  their  extensive  dominions  the  greater 
K>rtipn  of  their  local  revenues,  but  annually  re- 
ed large  sums  from  the  imperial  treasury  for  the 
truction  of  edifices  of  utihty  or  embellishment  in 
heir  principal  cities ;  so  that  the  sway  of  the  £m- 
•rs  was  felt  chiefly  in  the  increasing  opulence  and , 
adour  of  their  provincial  capitals !  ^  488, 4oo. ' 

\,  was  another  part  of  Napoleon^s  system,  which  he 
•ured  assiduously  to  promote,  to  effect  an  amalga-  system  of 
ion,  or  fusion  as  he  called  it,  of  the  ancient  with  which  Na- 
modem  noblesse,  with  the  design  that,  burying  in^^^j^^  ^ 
^on  former  discord,  they  should  cordially  unite  in  the  ancient 
tdng  any  further  changes,  and  supporting  the  Im-  modern 
al  throne.     With  this  view  he  not  only  opened  his  "°^>««^*- 
chambers  to  the  old  nobility,  who  rushed  in  in 
rds  to  occupy  them ;  but  promoted  to  the  utmost 
lis  power  the  distribution  of  the  ancient  families 
agh  the  innumerable  offices  of  his  dominions,  and 
dl  that  he  could,  by  the  offer  of  splendid  establish- 
ts,  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  high  no- 
se to  .matrimonial  alliances  with  the  soldiers  of 
me  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  greatness 
3r  the  banners  of  the  empire.     In  one  respect, 
system  succeeded  even  beyond  his  expectation, 
dly  attached,  notwithstanding  all  their  reverses, 
sadal  ideas,  clinging  still,  notwithstanding  a  total 
ige  of  manners,  to  antiquated  customs,  the  old 
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CHAP,  nobility  found  themselves  suddenly  elevated  to  ) 

■vj  VIT  • 

'  traordinary  and  unhoped-for  degree  of  importa 


1807.    ^^®  court  of  the  new  Emperor ;  and,  by  the  gi 

their  manners,  the  brilliancy  of  their  converi 

'  Pilot,      and  their  perfect  familiarity  with  the  formalitic 

107.     Las.       .  f.    .  ,  ,    .  .       , 

cas.  ii.  etiquette  of  the  ancient  regime,  soon  acqmred  a.n: 
ifo^st^i*  superiority  in  that  field  over  the  soldiers  or  cii 
?^^-  .  of  humble  birth  whom  the  chanffes  of  the  Revo 
a-v).  had  elevated  to  greatness. 

By  a  singular,  but  not  unnatural  feeling  also 

Rea(iiu«M  were  destitute  of  the  sccuples  at  accepting  offi 

tiie  oid"^   the  household  which  persons  of  less  illustrious  d 

"ewdlnto  ™^S^*  havc  fclt.     A  Moutmoreucy  would  wil 

these        become  maid  of  honour  to  the  Empress,  or  ev< 

scend  to  lace  her  shoe,  which  a  lady  of  plebeian 

might  have  deemed  a  degradation.     Thus  the 

was  soon  filled  with  the  descendants  of  the  ol 

blesse ;  and  widely  as  the  Emperor  opened  his 

for  their  receptioui  amply  as  he  multiplied  the  < 

berlains,  equerries,  lords  in  waiting,  ladies  of  th 

chamber,  squires,  pages  of  the  antechambers,  and 

functionaries  of  the  palace,  he  found  it  impossi 

keep  pace  with  the  crowds  of  titled  applicants 

incessantly  besieged  its  gates  for  admission.     Th 

nobility  soon  conceived  a  violent  jealousy  at  the 

traders  who  had  supplanted  them  in  the  court  c; 

and  openly  testified  their  animosity  even  in  pr< 

■  Peiet,      of  the  Emperor  himself.     The  system  of  fusioi 

i^  cm^'    with  very  little  success  with  the  ladies  of  the 

iu  288,      classes  of  nobility ;  but  the  substantial  advanta 

staei,  uhv.  great  fortune  and  dignified  station,  reconciled  th 

.^".t:5.    beian  duchesses  to  the  superior  favour  shown  to 

ivAbr. ix.  patrician  rivals;  while  the  brilliant  uniforms, 

3*24!         stations,'  and  military  lustre  of  the  young  gen 

indiiced  not  a  few  of  the  daughters  of  the  oldest 
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m  iu  France  to  ally  their  fortunes  to  the  sons  of  those    chap. 
pon  whom  their  parents  would  have  deemed  it  a  de-       ' 


iidation  to  have  bestowed  a  look.  ^  1807. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  however,  it  was 
ipossible  for  Napoleon  to  conceal  from  the  clear-  f/^^nt" 
rhted  republicans  of  France,  that  the  restoration  of  of  the 

*  French 

reditary  titles  of  honour  was  an  entire  departure,  Repubii- 
the  most  vital  points,  from  all  the  principles  of^°p^*^^^ 
e  Revolution.     In  fact,  the  only  surprising  thing  their  views 
that  he  himself  did  not  perceive  how  completely  u. 
I  ultimate  effect  was  subversive  of  all  the  passions 
bich  had  agitated  France  in  1789,  and  during  the 
liole  fervour  of  its  subsequent  changes.     It  was  in 
dn  to  say  that  titles  of  honour  were  now  restored 
I  a  personal,  not  a  hereditary  distinction ;  that  the 
ireer  of  merit,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
lent,  was  open  to  all ;  and  that  every  peasant^s  son 
light  indulge  the  hope,  by  bravery  in  the  field,  of 
ghting  his  way  from  the  humble  rank  of  a  grena- 
ier  to  a  marshaPs  baton  and  dukedom ;  or,  by  skill 
od  address  in  diplomacy,  of  advancing  from  the 
imnter  of  the  tradesman  to  the  dignity  of  ambassa- 

*  The  reasons  assigned  by  Napoleon  in  the  Council  of  State  for  the 
nplojment  of  the  ancient  in  preference  to  the  modem  noblesse^  was  ns 
•Uows :— ''  It  is  among  the  old  families  that  you  can  alone  find  still 
me  remains  of  great  fortune ;  by  that  means  they  exercise  a  great  in- 
MBee  on  Ooyemment.  How  could  you  compose  a  court  with  the  men 
fthe  Berolution  1  You  find  in  their  ranks  only  honourable  function- 
ies  without  fortune,  or  opulent  contractors  without  character — a  court 
f  salaried  officials  would  be  at  once  onerous  to  the  State,  and  without 
i|nty  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  If  the  old  fortunes  are  divided  by 
iitnbntions  on  death,  they  are  restored  by  successions :  the  new  for- 
oiM  have  nothing  to  look  to  in  that  way ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
unmnded  with  needy  relatives.  Government  can  now  no  longer  en- 
iflk  as  formerly  its  servants  by  the  domains  of  the  crown  or  confisca- 
ioBs;  it  ought,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible^  to  take  advantage  of 
Qitaies  already  made,  and  employ  them  in  its  service."*^FELET,  C^n- 
tH^Etat  de  Napolwn,  107,  106. 
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CHAP,   dor  and  prince  of  the  empire.     During  the  rei 
[  Napoleon,  indeed,  and  under  the  pressure  of 


1807.    national  difficulties  which  rendered  it  indispen 

to  look  for  talent  in  every  grade,  even  the  low< 

the  state,  there  might  be  some  foundation  for 

observation ;  and  doubtless  the  aspiring  temp 

the  tiers-etat  could  not  but  feel  gratified  at  beho 

the  number  of  their  own,  or  an  inferior  rank, 

now  as  warriors  or  statesmen  occupied  the  hij 

stations  in  the  empire.     But  to  those  who  ca 

their  views  beyond  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  o 

existing  generation,  and  looked  to  the  present : 

tutions  as  a  guarantee  for  republican   equali 

future  times,  these  considerations  afforded  little 

ter  for  consolation.     They  could  not  disguise 

themselves  that  the  new  imperial  dignities,  th 

the  reward  of  merit  to  the  present  holders,  v 

become  the  birthright  of  descent  to  the  next  gei 

tion ;  they  could  not  hope  that  the  same  stirring 

anxious  events  would  always  continue  which  renc 

it  necessary  for  Government  to  throw  themselvc 

support  on  the  middle  classes  of  the  people; 

they  anticipated  the  time  with  dismay  when,  di 

the  pacific  periods  of  subsequent  reigns,  the  imp 

nobility  would  come  to  monopolize  the  influ' 

offices,  and  power  of  the  state,  as  completely  as 

had  been  the  case  by  their  feudal  predecessors  ii 

days  of  Francis  I.  or  Louis  XIV.     What  was 

origin  of  all  nobility  but  personal  merit  ?   Ever 

mily,  how  great  soever  in  its  subsequent  stages, 

some  obscure  citizen  for  its  original  founder ;  the 

king  had  been  a  fortunate  soldier.      If  an  ar 

cracy  existed  at  all  obstructing  the  rise  of  infi 

citizens,  and  monopolizing  for  a  privileged  class 

influence  and  riches  of  the  state,  it  would  be  no 
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ilatlon  to  the  friends  of  equality  to  assert  that  it  chap. 

•  \1  VII 

ok  its  origin  from  the  revolutionary,  not  the  feu- 


1  wars,  and  that  its  paladins  were  to  be  found,  not    i807. 

the  Round  Table  of  Charlemagne,  but  the  mar- 

ftls  of  Napoleon, 

In  truth,  the  Emperor  was  too  farnsighted  not  to 

i  the  justice  of  these  observations  :  and  although  Napoieon'i 

iTGBsons  for 

hrs  addresses  to  the  peo}>le  he  was  cautious  to  hold  disregard- 
t  the  new  nobility  as  the  reward  of  .merit  only,  yet  J^^!*^®*® 
secretly  felt  that  it  was  in  fact  the  revival  of  a  fa-pi**»^- 
ly  distinction.  But  he  was  also  aware  that  the 
rour  of  the  populace  is  not  to  be  relied  on  for  the 
rable  support  of  government;  that  a  hereditary 
>narchy  cannot  exist  without  an  hereditary  aristo- 
icy,  whose  interests  are  entwined  with  its  fate ; 
d  that  without  such  lasting  support,  founded  on 
B  permanent  interest  of  a  privileged  class,  his 
rone  would  probably  be  lost  by  his  descendants  as 
eedily  as  it  had  been  won  by  himself.  All  history, 
id  especially  that  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  proved 
at  no  family,  how  great  soever  in  its  original  foun- 
ir,  could  long  keep  possession  of  the  throne,  unless 
had  cast  its  anchor  either  in  the  interests  of  an 
ireditary  nobility,  or  the  force  of  religious  attach- 
ent  centred  in  the  descendants  of  a  single  family, 
ad  the  friends  of  freedom,  had  they  possessed  more 
taetration  than  at  that  time,  or  even  now,  prevails 
I  this  subject  in  France,  might  have  been  consoled 
r  the  reflection,  that,  however  hostile  to  that  pas- 
Dn  for  equality,  which  formed  the  leading  principle 
'  the  Revolution,  such  an  aristocracy  formed  an 
iBential  element  in  the  formation  of  lasting  freedom ; 
id  that,  although  there  were  many  instances  in 
hich  its  exclusive  spirit  had  proved  an  insurmount- 
ble  bar  to  the  elevation  of  the  middle  classes  of 


4uo»,i«  ai.  Lemporary  prooi,  appears  aimosii  increaiDie  in  a 
try  so  recently  convulsed  with  revolutionarj 
sions.  The  old  archives  of  the  monarchy  wen 
sacked  to  discover  the  whole  details  of  the  ai 
ceremonials ;  whoever  could  point  out  an  addi 
bow  to  be  made,  a  more  respectful  mode  of  pn 
ing  an  address  to  be  adopted,  a  more  gorgeoni 
play  of  pomp  or  splendour  tq  be  introduced 
received  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race, 
ancient  ceremonies  at  the  rising  and  retiring  t 
of  the  kings  were  re-established,  though  abridj 
some  of  their  details ;  the  antiquated  forms  of  pi 
tation  were  revived ;  and  it  was  seriously  delai 
court  whether  the  fatiguing  form  of  dining  in  ] 
once  a-week  should  not  be  restored.  In  magnifi 
and  splendour  the  Imperial  court  far  exceede 
only  any  thing  in  Europe,  but  all  that  the  pr 
Louis  XIV.  had  conceived.  The  whole  royal  pa 
with  the  exception  of  Versailles,  were  reftimisl 
the  most  sumptuous  style;  the  value  of  the 
and  furniture  which  they  contained  was  estima 
fiftv  millions  of  francs,  or  two  millions  sterlinfir 
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ATchy  is  abolished  in  France,  and  will  nevet'  be  re-    chap. 


.While  not  merely  the  forms  of  monarchical,  but  1807. 
le  essence  of  despotic  power,  were  in  this  manner  Great 
^established  in  France,  amidst  the  general  concur- prosperity 
nee  of  the  nation,  the  Emperor  was  careful  to  ac-^n^^^ 
nnpany  the  change  with  such  substantial  benefits  empire. 
id  real  ameliorations,  as  amply  reconciled  the  great 
lasB  of  the  citizens  to  the  loss  of  the  once  prized  de- 
locratic  powers,  which  had  brought  such  unheard- 
:  disasters  on  their  possessors  and  the  whole  com- 
Lunity.  Though  completely  despotic,  the  Imperial 
oremment  had  one  incalculable  advantage ;  it  was 
^ar,  conservative,  and  systematic.  The  taxes 
ere  heavy,  but  the  public  expenditure  was  im- 
lense,  and  enabled  the  people  to  pay  them  with 
leility:  no  forced  loans  or  arbitrary  confiscations 
irept  off,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  accu- 
mlations  of  years  by  one  fell  exaction ;  no  uncer- 
littty  as  to  enjoying  the  fruits  of  industry  paralyzed 
1  any  branch  of  employment  the  hand  of  the  la- 
ourer.  Every  thing  was  orderly  and  tranquil  un- 
«r  the  Imperial  sway  j  the  Emperor  demanded  in- 
ieed  more  than  half  their  sons  from  his  subjects  of 
▼cry  degree,  but  a  boundless  career  was  opened  to 
he  conscripts ;  and  visions  of  a  marshaPs  baton  or 
•  generars  staff  danced  before  the  eyes  of  many  a 
tmthful  aspirant,  who  was  destined  to  an  early 
ad  unheeded  grave  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  anxidst 
ke  horrors  of  the  hospital.  The  stoppage  of  all 
ixtemal  commerce,  combined  with  the  vast  and 
jonstantly  increasing  expenditure  of  Government, 
voduced  an  extraordinary  degi'ee  of  vigour  in  do- 
neitic  industry  and  internal  communication ;  the 
VOL.  VI.  2  c 
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CHAP,    roads,  the  canals  which  connected  the  proyinces  with 
^^^^^'  each  other,  were  covered  with  waggons  or  boatg 


1807,  laden  with  the  richest  merchandize;  the  cultiTators 
every  where  found  an  ample  market  for  their  pro- 
duce, in  the  vast  consumption  of  the  armies;  the 
manufacturing  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  activity 
and  enterprise ;  and  even  commercial  wealth,  reri?- 
ing  from  its  ashes  under  the  firm  rule  of  the  Empe- 
ror, exerted  its  energies  on  internal  traffic,  and  tunh 
ing  inwards^  promoted  internal  circulation  through 
the  great  arteries  of  the  empire.  Beet-root  vaa^ 
largely  cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  the  sugar-cane, 
and  though  the  saccharine  matter  obtained  from  that 
useful  vegetable  was  inferior  in  sweetness  and  rick- 
ness  to  that  which  the  West  India  islands  yielded, 
yet  it  was  superior  in  clearness  and  delicacy,  and,  as 
a  native  production,  was  justly  admired.  Lyons, 
Rouen,  and  the  Flemish  cities  again  resounded  with 
the  activity  of  the  artizan ;  their  ruined  fabrics  were 
restored,  the  empty  warehouses  replenished ;  and  the 
vast  internal  consumption  of  the  empire,  deprived 
of  all  foreign  competition,  rapidly  raised  from  the 
>  Bign.  vi.  dust  the  prosperous  manufactures  of  the  monarchv, 
403,407.    wiiich  the  confiscation  of  the  Revolution  had  to  ail 

Jom.  11. 

442,444.    appearance  irrevocably  destroyed/ 

Much  as  this  extraordinary  flood  of  internal  pros- 
perity was  owing  to  the  rapid  circulation  of  wealth, 
occasioned  by  the  great  expenditure,  exceeding  thirty 
millions  sterling,  which  was  drawn  from  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  Empire,*  more  still  was  to  be 

f  Bevenue  of  the  empire,  exclasive  of  contribaii^ns  firom  Fof«ig> 
States  and  all  extraordinary  supplies : — 
Its  revc-  In  1808.        .       .       664,879,901  francs,  or  L^6,600,000 

ISOSti^'"  ^^^^'        '       •       723,513,020       ...  29,000,000 

1813.  1«1^-         •       •       744,392,027       ...  29,700,000 
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flciibed  to  the  enormous  sums  which  were  extracted    cuap. 
rom  one-half  of  Europe  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,   ^^^^^' 
ontributions,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial    xgo?. 
nnies,  which  was  all  expended,  directly  or  indirect- Great 
f,  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  people.     The  ina-J^^^^. 
oense  sums,  amounting  to  above  twenty-four  millions  plunder 
terling,  have  been  already  mentioned  ^  which  were  Mbi^on 
ztracted  from  Prussia,  and  the  countries  between  ^^^®  ^" 
be  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  in  two  years  subsequent  France. 
>  the  irruption  of  the  French  armies  into  their  terriT  ^^'  ^*' 
nies  in  October  1806.     But  exorbitant  as  this  was, 
teonstituted  but  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  foreign 
Innder  which  formed  so  important  an  element  in 
be  general  system  of  the  Imperial  Qovernment,    We 
lave  the  authority  of  the  able  and  impartial  French 
iographer  of  Napoleon  for  the  assertion,  ^^  that  since 
heir  departure  from  the  heights  of  Boulogne  two 
mndred  thousand  French  soldiers  had  been  constant- 
7  fed,  clothed,  paid,  and  lodged,  at  the  expense  of 
oreign  states ;  above  four  hundred  millions  of  con- 
nbutions  (L.16,000,000)   had,  in   addition,    been 
Bvied  in  money  or  goods,  from  the  countries  occupied 
ijthe  Imperial  troops;  the  treasury  had  received 

In  1811,  including 

Soman  States,  907,295,657      ...  36,200,000 

1812,  .       '       876,266,180      ...  35,300,000 

1813,  .       .       824,273,749      ...  33,000,000 
'-DuKB  DB  Gaeta,  i.  307,  308. 

It  ii  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  sums  drawn  during  these  years, 
finetlj  or  indirectly,  by  plunder,  contributions,  tribute  in  subsidies  from 
hni^pi  States,  amounted  to  at  least  half  as  much  more :  and  the  sums. 
!^  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  were  equal  to  almost  double 
M  nominal  amount  in  the  currency  of  Great  Britain.  Thus,  during 
^Qz  last  years  of  Napoleon,  an  expenditure,  equal  to  nearly  a  hun- 
^  tiiUumM  sterlitiff  in  England  took  place  in  the  French  empire ;  of 
*^li  more  than  a  third  was  drawn  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  not 
"^i^^riaing  that  such  a  Government  for  the  time  should  be  popular,  not- 
^'ithitaDding  its  despotic  character  and  the  conscription. 
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CHAP,   part  of  this  sum,  and  the  remainder,  expended  on  the 
^     *  services  of  the  army,  had  reduced  by  one-half  the 


1307^    amount  required  from  the  French  Exchequer  forito  - 

support.     A  few  years  before,  Louisiana  had  been  ^ 

sold  by  the  First  Consul  to  America,  to  obtain  a  8a[>» 

ply  for  the  pressing  wants  of  the  treasury ;  on  his 

return  from  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  the  Emperor 

found  the'  treasury  exhausted,  and  the  bank  on  the  | 

eve  of  insolvency ;  but  the  campaign  of  the  two  next  :: 

years  gave  him  a  year's  revenue  in  advance  in  the  a 

coffers  of  the  state,  besides  a  large  reserved  treasoie  I 

43^438.    ^^  *^^  vaults  of  the  Tuileries.''       When  such  extwr  a 

ordinary  supplies  were  obtained  by  foreign  plunder  ! 

for  the  French  treasury,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ^ 

a  very  great  degree  of  prosperity  should  have  pe^  -j 

vaded  all  its  departments,  and  in  an  especial  mannor  j| 

made  itself  felt  at  the  metropolis ;  and,  in  truth,  all  ^ 

the  great  and  splendid  works  thenceforward  unde^  - 

taken  by  the  Emperor,  and  which  have  shed  such  an  "■■ 

•  De  stagi  ™P^i*ishable  lustre  round  his  name,  were  carried  on 

R^v.         by  funds  wrung,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  BoSr  j 

^ janc.  11.   £^j.jj^g  inhabitants  of  his  subject  territories.*  ! 

And   these  works  undertaken   under  the  Imp^    i 
striking     Hal  Govemmeut,  were  really  such  as  to  justify  the 
thT^ubiic  ^^^^usiastic  admiration  of  a  people  even  less  passion- 
works  of    ately  devoted  than  the  French  to  public  splendoor. 
the  Minis-  They  wcrc  thus  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Minister 
in'terior^    of  the  Interior  in  August  1807,  when  Napoleon  met    \ 
Aug.  16,     the  Chambers  after  his  return  from  Tilsit;  and  after    i 
making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggerated  style  of    \ 
such  state  papers,  much  remains  to  attract  the  admi- 
ration of  succeeding  ages,  and  demonstrate  the  grat 
objects  to  which,  in  domestic  administration,  the  am- 
bition of  the  Emperor  was  directed.  "  Thirteen  thon- 
Faiid  leagues  of  public  roads  have  been  kept  in  order 
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repaired  :  the  two  greatest  works  undertaken  for    chap. 

•  •  XLVII 

Btories,  the  roads  of  Mont  Cenis  and  of  the  Sim- ^ 

^n,  have,  after  six  years  of  labour,  been  completed.    i807. 
16  road  from  Spain  to  Italy  is  in  progress :  the 
ppenines  are  the  theatre  of  a  series  of  works  which 
11  unite  Piedmont  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
an,  and  complete  the  union  of  Liguria  to  France  ; 
fhteen  rivers  have  seen  their  navigation  improved 
prolonged  beyond  hitherto  impassable  barriers,  by 
Bans  of  locks,  dykes,  or  towing-paths :  four  bridges 
kve  been  erected  during  the  last  campaign  :  ten 
hers  are  in  full  progress :  ten  canals,  almost  all 
mmenced  during  the  present  reign,  are  in  full  acti- 
ty.     Nor  do  the  maritime  harbours  offer  fewer 
"odigies.     Antwerp,  so  recently  insignificant,  has 
ipome  the  centre  of  our  great  maritime  preparar 
DOS ;  for  the  first  time  that  part  of  the  Scheldt  sees 
Miels  of  74  and  80  guns  floating  on  its  bosom  :  four- 
len  ships  of  the  line  are  on  the  stocks  within  its 
lUs;   many  are  finished,  and  have  descended  to 
Inshing  :  that  harbour  has  seen  its  docks  deepened, 
0  entrance  improved,  and  it  is  already  capable  of  con- 
lining  a  squadron  :  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  piers 
ave  been  constructed  ;  at  Cherbourg  two  vast  break- 
nters  erected ;  at  Bochefort  and  Marseilles  equally 
nportant  maritime  improvements  are  in  progress, 
^  The  existence  of  our  cotton  manufactures  being 
ecored,  investigations  are  in  progress  for  the  dis- 
overy  of  places  suited  to  the  culture  of  that  im- 
Kkrtant  article :  the  improvement  of  the  linen  fabrics 
M  been  the  object  of  constant  solicitude :  veterinary 
Kkools  have  been  established,  and  already  fill  the 
irmy  and  the  fields  with  skilled  practitioners;  a 
iode  is  preparing  for  the  regulation  of  commerce: 
^  School  of  Arts  and  Mechanics  at  Compiegne 


ment  afforded  to  French  enterprize.  Nor  h 
capital  of  this  great  empire  been  neglected 
the  Emperor^s  wish  that  that  illastrious  cit 
come  the  first  in  the  universe,  should  befit 
splendour  so  glorious  a  destiny.  At  one  exti 
of  Paris  a  bridge  has  been  completed,  to  whii 
tory  has  given  the  name  of  Austerlitz  ;  at  ai 
a  second  is  commencing,  to  which  Jena  will  a 
still  more  glorious  appellation ;  the  Louvi 
vances  to  its  completion,  marking,  in  its  m 
progress  through  centuries,  the  successive  a 
Francis  I.,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Louis  XIV.,  rest^ 
life  by  the  voice  of  Napoleon :  fountains  n 
number  flow  night  and  day  in  all  parts  of  th 
testifying  even  to  the  humblest  classes,  the  care 
the  Emperor  bestows  on  their  most  trifling  i 
modation.  Two  triumphal  arches  are  a 
erected,  or  founded,  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
inhabited  by  the  Genius  of  Victory ;  the  other 
extremity  of  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  the 
city  in  the  world.     The  Tomb  of  Dessaix  hai 
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editaiing  fresh  triumphs,  has  selected  for  his  anta-  chap. 
mist  the  Demon  of  Ignorance ;  and,  by  the  estab-  ^^^^ ' 
thment  of  twelve  colleges  for  the  study  of  law,  and  ^g^y 
atuitous  schools  for  the  teaching  of  medicine  in  all 
e  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  has  laid  the  foun-  *  ^*s»*  ^i- 
Aion  of  the  extension  of  general  knowledge  in  the  Monitear, 
ost  essential  subjects  of  public  instruction."^  lao?.^"^' 

When  the  French  people  saw  this  magnificent  an- 
nmcement  of  internal  improvement,  contempora-  q^^^ 
lous  with  the  official  promulgation  of  the  treaty  of  deiiriam 
ilsit,  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  the  restoration  of  the  produced. 
nnd  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  erection  of  the 
Dgdom  of  Westphalia,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ey  were  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle, 
id  yielded  to  the  pleasing  illusion  that  the  Revolu- 
xn,  nnrsed  in  violence  and  baptized  in  blood,  was 
nnk  to  rest  amidst  a  blaze  of  unprecedented  glory. 
at  the  querulous  discontent  and  substantial  oppres- 
oa  of  other  nations,  might  even  then  have  taught 
ion  that  this  splendid  fabric  rested  on  a  dangerous 
ondation,  and  that  the  system  was  not  likely  to  be 
irable  which  impoverished  all  others  to  enrich  one 
ktonred  state ;  while  a  sagacious  observer  of  this 
ng  and  glowing  enumeration  of  the  internal  pro- 
cts  of  the  Emperor,  could  hardly  have  avoided  the 
iference,  that  the  Government  had  now  drawn  to 
self  the  patronage  and  direction  of  domestic  im- 
rovement  of  every  description ;  that  the  very  mag* 
itode  and  universality  of  public  undertakings 
loved  that  private  enterprize  had  sunk  into  the 
ut;  and  that,  reversing  the  whole  principles  of  the 
tetolution,  the  welfare  of  society  had  come  to  de- 
Mid  on  the  point  of  the  pyramid. 
The  finances  of  France,  in  an  especial  manner, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  ta- 
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under  the 
empire. 


lent  of  his  subjects,  adapted  beyond  any  otber 
in  Europe  to  organization  and  accaracy  in  n 
of  detail,  brought  that  important  branch  of  ad 
tration  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perf 
The  official  exposition  set  forth  by  his  Ministc 
nually  exhibited  an  excess  of  expenditure  abc 
come  ;*  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these 
ments  as  a  true  picture  of  the  financial  condii 
the  empire,  when  ten  or  fifteen  millions  sterlin 
annually  drawn  from  foreign  nations  by  coi 


*  The  Budget  exhibited  to  the  Chamben  for  1808,  was  asfo! 


INCOME.  Francf. 

Direct  contributions,   295,241,651 
Budget  of    Registers  and  crown 


1808. 


lands, 
Customs,        .     .     . 
Lottery,     .... 
Post-offico,     .     . 
ESxcise,     .... 
Salt  and  Tobacco,  by 

the  Alps,   .     .     . 
Salt  mines,    .     .     . 


181,458,491 

75,973,797 

12,804,486 

8,524,586 

82,772,692 

5,104,198 
3,000,000 


664,879,901 
or  L.26,500,000 


74 

31 
28 


EZPEVDITVBB. 

Public  debt,  . 
Pensions,  .  . 
Civil  List,  .  . 
Judges,  •  . 
Foreign  relations^  .  9 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  52 
— •  of  Finance,  .  21 
I  of  Treasury, 

■  of  War, 


Ordnance,  .  . 
Marine,  .  .  . 
Religion,  .  . 
Police  General, 
Negotiations,  . 
Miscellaneous, 


8 
201 
134 

117 

14 

1 

8 

6 


730 
or  L.29, 
— Sae  Due  de  Gaeta,  i.  306;  and  Montoaillard,  ti.  364^  3< 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  alone  produced  to  Napoleon  a  yeari; 
of  100,000,000  francs,  or  L. 400,000,  and  for  this  we  have  th 
rity  of  Iris  own  words ;  but  no  mention  of  this  contribution,  a 
than  the  L.3,400,000  paid  annually  by  Spain  and  Portugal, 
L. 24,000,000  levied  on  the  north  of  GTermany,  appears  in  tl 
nual  budgets. — See  Seance  7  Aprils  1806  ;  Pblbt. 

What  a  picture  of  the  result  of  the  Revolution  which  had  eoi 
the  whole  property  of  the  Church !  Army  and  ordnance  336, 
francs  yearly,  or  L.13,500,000.  Religion  for  42,000,000  of 
14,000,000  francs,  or  L.556,000  annually ! 
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tions  or  subsidies,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  yearly    chap. 

budgets ;  and  all  the  armies  quartered  beyond  the '^ 

rnmtiers  of  the  empire,  whether  in  Germany,  Italy,  I807. 
DT  the  Spanish  peninsula,  were  systematically  and 
biTariably  maintained  and  paid  at  the  exclusive  ex- 
poise  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
tberefore,  that  as  long  as  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
endured  over  foreign  nations,  no  want  of  money  was 
over  experienced  at  the  Imperial  headquarters,  and 
that  the  sums  extracted  from  them  during  its  conti- 
traance  amounted  to  at  least  a  half  of  those  derived 
bam  the  legitimate  taxation  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  longer  his  experience  extended,  the  more  was 
ke  attached  to  the  admirable  system  of  indirect  tax- 
ition,  the  only  secure  basis  for  the  permanent  income 
of  a  great  nation.  ^'  The  principle  I  should  wish  to 
ne  established,^'  said  he,  on  20th  February  1806, 
"is  to  introduce  a  great  number  of  moderate  in- 
direct taxes,  susceptible  of  augmentation  when  the  1  peiet, 
pablic  necessities  call  for  their  elevation.'^^  ^°* 

Bat  the  march  of  despotism  is  not  for  ever  on 
lowers ;  nor  is  it  always  blessings  and  splendid  im-  ^j||^^[|^^r 
provements  only  which  it  confers  upon  its  subjects.  j>^*^Jfjr 
U  soon  appeared  that  the  brilliant  public  works  and  treMon. 
Iwwildering  enumerations  of  great  undertakings  with 
vidch  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  were  but  the  splendid  covering  with 
which  Napoleon  was  gilding  over  the  old  and  well- 
bowQ  chuns  of  Roman  servitude.     On  the  1st  Fe- 
Imuury  1810,  the  Penal  Code  made  its  appearance ; 
ud  the  few  real  patriots  who  had  survived  the  storms , 
of  the  Revolution  perceived,  with  grief,  that  out  of  penai,  f 
4M)  crimes  which  it  enumerated,  no  less  than  220  ^^^  ^m 
•ere  for  state  offences.*     In  this  long  and  portentous  ^  *^- 
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CHAP,   enumeration  were  included  almost  all  the  offences  em- 
braced  under  the  denomination  of  lese-majesty  in  the 


1807.  jurisprudence  of  the  lower  empire :  among  others,  the 
non-revelation  of  crimes  affecting  the  security  of  the 
state  which  have  come  to  any  one^s  knowledge ;  iile* 
gal  societies  or  assemblages  of  any  kind ;  and  seditioai 
offences,  committed  either  by  writings  published  or 
unpublished,  images  or  engravings.  The  punishment 
of  such  non-revelation  was  declared  to  be  the  galleji, 
if  the  crime  not  disclosed  was  lese-majesty ;  imprisoih 
ment  from  two  to  five  years,  if  seditionary.  So  sp^ 
cial  and  minute  are  the  crimes  against  the  security  of 
the  state,  and  so  slender  the  evidence  required  to 
establish  them,  that  in  troubled  times,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  despotic  monarch,  they  furnished  the  most 
ample  means  of  totally  extinguishing  the  liberties  of 
1  Code  *'^^  people,  and  rendering  every  person  amenable  to 
Penal,       puuishmcnt  who  in  the  slightest  degree  obstructed  the 

Arts.  132-  o  rsi  .  , 

2©4.         measures  of  Government.^ 

Imprisonment  has  ever  been  the  great  instrument 

History  of  of  dcspotic  powcr  :  it  is  not  by  heart-rending  ponish- 

prLoM**^   ments  inflicted  on  its  victims  in  presence  of  the  people, 

Swiu*-*    but  by  the  silent  unseen  operation  of  confinement  and 

tion.         seclusion,  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  in  genenl 

been  broken.     Founded,  as  the  empire  of  Napoleon 

was,  on  the  suppression,  or  rather  conversion,  into 

another  channel,  of  all  the  passions  of  the  Revelation, 

and  succeeding,  as  it  did,  to  a  period  when  great  [NH 

litical  parties  had  been  interested  in  their  preserrir 

tion,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  fonnidiUe 

engine  was  to  remain  powerless  in  his  hands.    It  is  a 

remarkable  fact,  highly  characteristic  of  the  ambitiooi 

spirit  which  inspired,  and  the  absence  of  all  regard  for 

real  freedom  which  distinguished  the  whole  changei 
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the  Revolution,  that  not  one  of  the  successive   chap. 
rties  which  were  elevated  to  power  during  its  pro- *^ 


9S8  ever  thought  of  the  ohvious  expedient,  essential  i807. 
any  thing  like  freedom,  of  limiting  by  law  the  pe- 
d  to  which  imprisonment,  at  the  instance  of  Qovem- 
nt,  without  bringing  the  accused  to  trial,  could 
tend.  Each  was  perfectly  willing  that  arbitrary 
prisonment  should  continue,  provided  only  that  they 
joyed  the  power  of  exercising  it  During  the  Reign 
Terror,  this  iniquitous  system  was  carried  to  a 
ight  unparalleled  in  any  former  age ;  and  above  two 
ndred  thousand  captives  at  one  time  groaned  in  the 
ite  prisons  of  France.  Even  under  the  compara- 
bly regular  and  constitutional  sway  of  the  Direc- 
7,  it  was  still  largely  acted  upon :  the  first  use  of 
sir  power  made  by  each  faction,  as  they  got  posses- 
si  of  the  executive,  was  to  consign  all  the  dangerous 
raons  of  the  opposite  parties  to  prison ;  and  we  have 
6  authority  of  Napoleon  for  the  assertion,  that  at 
B  time  the  state  prisoners  under  their  rule  amounted 
sixty  thousand,  and  when  he   took  possession  of'  Napoiwn 

.  •11      •         .1  11  in  Month* 

nrer,  were  still  mne  thousand/  i.  ns. 

Under  his  own  vigorous,  but  humane  administra- 
Mi,  the  amount  was  much  lessened,  but  still  it  was  state  pru 
nnderable ;  and  great  numbers  of  persons  constantly  K^poieonT 
mained  in  jail,  without  any  means  either  of  procur- 
g  their  liberation  or  forcing  on  their  trial.     Their 
nnber  and  unhappy  condition  had  long  attracted  the 
teation  of  the  Emperor ;  and  at  length  a  decree  was 
ned  regulating  their  treatment  and  places  of  cout  ^'^^^  ^* 
Bement,  and  defining  the  authorities  by^  whom  their 
Blflntion  was  to  be  authorized.     By  this  decree  eight 
Me  prisons  were  established  in  France,  viz. — Samur, 
hm.  If,  Landskrown,  Pierre  Chatel,  Fenestrelles, 
Wpiano,  and  Vincennes.     The  detention  of  pri- 
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CHAP,    sohers  in  them  required  to  be  on  a  warrant  of  t 

'^  Private  Council  of  the  Emperor,  on  a  report  of  t 

1807.    Minister  of  Police,  or  Public  Justice.     The  fora 

was  invested  with  the  power  of  putting  any  pen 

that  he  thought  proper  under  the  surveillance  of  t 

police.     The  captives  in  the  state  prisons  retained  t 

power  of  disposing  of  their  effects,  unless  it  was  othi 

wise  ordered ;  but  they  could  not  receive  any  money 

moveables  but  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  t 

prison,  and  by  his  authority.     All  correspondence 

*  Decree,    intercourso  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  risorooi 

1810.    '    forbidden;  and  any  jailer  who  should  permit  or  cc 

m:^T:  nive  at  the  correspondence  of  any  prisoner  with  . 

1810,  and   persou  whatcvcr,  was  to  be  dismissed,  and  punisb 

11,12.*      with  six  months^  confinement.^ 

Under  this  rigorous  system,  great  numbers  of  p< 

Trivial      sons  of  the  highest  rank  and  noblest  character  wc 

^*wwch    c^'^fi^^^  ^^  these  state  prisons  during  the  whole  i 

penona      maiudcr  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  not  only  fro 

fined  in      Fraucc   itself,  but  from  Piedmont,   Lombardy,  tl 

^SJns^**  Roman  States,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.    An  onk 

signed  by  Napoleon,  the  Minister  of  Police,  or  tl 

Privy  Council,  was  a  sufficient  warrant  in  all  tho 

countries,  not  only  to  occasion  the  arrest  of  any  so 

pected  person,  but  his  detention  in  one  of  these  glooa 

fortresses,  to  all  appearance  for  the  whole  remaind 

of  his  life.     Nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  priests  of  tl 

most  exalted  station,  citizens  of  the  most  irreproad 

able  lives,  were  seized  in  every  part  of  Europe  aol 

ject  to  the  French  influence,  paraded  through  tl 

towns  of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  wii 

shackles  on  their  hands  or  chains  round  their  neefc) 

and  then  consigned  to  the  gloomy  oblivion  of  the  stai 

prisons,  there  to  languish  in  captivity  for  the  remaindfl 

of  their  lives.     The  offences  for  which  this  ternbli 
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penalty,  worse  than  death  itself,  was  inflicted,  were    chap. 


XLVI. 


of  the  most  trivial  kind;  their  being  regarded  as 
pmishable  at  all,  savoured  rather  of  the  dark  policy  1807. 
of  Tiberius  than  the  more  lenient  administration,  even 
of  despotic  countries,  in  modern  times.  An  unhappy 
hon  motj  a  cutting  jest  at  the  expense  of  any  of  the 
Imperial  authorities,  a  few  sarcastic  lines,  were  suffi- 
cient to  consign  their  unfortunate  authors  to  close  con-'  Pacca's 
finement  for  the  rest  of  their  days.^  237733k 

Cardinal  Pacca,  long  a  victim  of  the  tyrannical  go- 
temment  of  Napoleon,  on  account  of  the  courageous  sDght 
stand  which  he  made  against  his  spoliation  of  the  Holy  ^^  *'^^^ 
See;  and  who,  for  six  years,  was  confined  in  the  state  sons  were 
l^ison  of  Fenestrelles  among  the  solitude  of  the  Alps,""™"    ' 
Ins  given  the  following  account  of  some  of  his  fellow- 
a^)tives  : — ^^  On  my  arrival  in  the  prison,  one  of  the 
fint  persons  I  met  was  the  arch-priest  of  Fontainelle, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  vir  simplex  et  timens  Deuni, 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  three  years^  confinement 
for  having  written,  in  1809,  to  a  neighbouring  curate, 
that  the  Archduke  John  was  advancing  with  his  army ; 
the  next  was  Tognetti  de  Pis<a,  condemned  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  having  imprudently  repeated 
a  satire  he  had  heard  against  the  Emperor.    Girolamo 
de  Forte,  ako,  for  having  composed  some  poems  in 
&vour  of  the  Austrians,  when  in  1800  they  chased 
the  French  from  Italy,  and  Leonard  de  Modigliano, 
Dean  of  Forli,  for  having  been  imprudent  in  his  Ian* 
goage  against  the  French  Emperor,  were  sentenced 
to  an  unlimited  period  of  captivity,  and  only  received 
their  liberation  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.     They 
traversed  the  most  populous  cities  of  Lombardy  in  the 
eoorse  of  their  transmission  to  prison,  the  former  with  ^  p      ^ 

Wdcuflfs,^  the  latter  with  a  chain  about  his  neck,  of  237,  S39. 
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CHAP,   which  he  still  bore  the  marks  when  I  saw  him  i 
J!!::!!  prison  of  Fenestrelles." 

1807.        The  state  prisons  exhibited  the  most  extraord 

Extraor.    assemblage  of  persons ;  those  on  the  north  of  th 

TOmbUj^    pire  were  chiefly  filled  with  ardent  democrats,  ( 

of  persons  voted  partisans  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  those : 

state  pri-    southcm  proviuces,  with  ecclesiastics  or  priestfi 

^'^^        had  expressed  themselves  incautiously  regardin 

captivity  and  dethronement  of  their  spiritual 

reign ;  but  numbers  were  there  immured  against  ^ 

no  definite  charge  or  overt  act  could  be  brough 

who,from  some  unknown  cause,  had  excited  the  jee 

of  the  Emperor  or  some  of  the  Imperial  autha 

One  day  there  arrived  at  the  doors  of  these  gl 

abodes  a  young  nobleman  of  elegant  figure,  gay 

ners,  and  dissipated  habits ;  the  next  an  aged  f 

in  the  decline  of  life,  whose  grey  hairs  were  m 

bleachen  amidst  the  snows  of  the  Alps ;  next  a 

violent  democrat,  who,  untaught  by  the  disast< 

twenty  years,  was  still  raving  about  the  Rights  of! 

then  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  fallen  dynasty, 

uncompromising  asserter  of  the  wrongs  of  the 

quered  provinces.     All  who  in  any  way,  or  fror 

motive,  had  excited  either  the  displeasure  or  the 

of  the  Emperor,  were  sent  into  captivity;  ba 

greater  proportion  were  ecclesiastics,  among  ^ 

was  the  intrepid  and  able  Cardinal  Pacca,  who 

in  an  especial  manner,  roused  his  indignation,  I 

1  iH^jca's    ^Id  counsels  to  the  Pope,  soon  the  companion  c 

23T270    ^*P^^^*y»  ^  resist  the  Imperial  aggressions  01 

27i)  274!    Holy  See.^  * 

*  These  ecclesiastics  wore  sentenced  to  unlimited  imprisonm 
the  most  trifling  causes.  Out  of  nineteen  who  were  imprismiec 
with  Cardinal  Pacca  in  the  fortress  of  Fen^streUes,  amidst  tiM 
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tmmstance  of  peculiar  and  unprecedented   chap. 
tended  the  state  yictims  of  Napoleon,  which '_^ 


unknown  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the    i807. 
npire.     The  extent  of  his  dominions,  thcunivenai 
of  his  influence,  rendered  it  almost  impos-  5?a*"ie^*i 
ly  from  his  persecution.     By  passing  the  power,  and 
nd  escaping  into  other  states,  no  asylum,  as^Ll^; 
times,  was  obtained:  the  influence  of  thel);^^^^ 
iuthorities,  the  terrors  of  the  Imperial  sway,  cations. 
lie  fugitive  through  the  whole  of  Europe ; 
the  days  of  Caligula  or  Nero,  the  victim  of 
ealousy  could  find  no  resting-place  on  the 
till  he  had  passed  the  utmost  limits  of  civili"* 
I  amidst  the  nomade  or  semi-barbarous  tribes 
ntiers  of  Europe,  found  that  security  which 
d  institutions  of  its  ancient  states  could  no 
brd.     The  mandates  of  the  Emperor,  the 
I  of  his  police,  reached  the  trembling  fugitive 
illy  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  Austrian  or 
lominions,  in  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  or 
rshes  of  Poland,  as  in  the  centre  of  Paris ; 
I  not  till  he  had  escaped  into  the  Ukraine, 
urkish  provinces,  or  had  found  an  asylum  in 
isubdued  realm  of  Britain,  that  the  victim  of 
persecution  could  find  a  secure  resting-place, 
rledge  of  this,  which  universally  prevailed, 
rfully  to  the  terrors  of  the  Imperial  Govem- 

paoiards  by  birth  were  there  for  having  declared,  at  Parmay 
niqaitoat  war  which  the  Emperor  wao  waging  against  their 
Iter  for  being  suspected  of  having  carried  on  a  secret  cor- 
with  the  Pope  when  in  confincinent  in  France ;  others  for 
ed  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  Emperor  in 
(tates ;  one  from  Bastia  in  Corsica  for  having  preached  a 
lining  somd  passages  which  were  thought  to  be  a  satire  on 
i  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Ho  was  seized  be- 
soncladed  his  discourse,  and  iustsmtly  conduitcd  to  prison. 
271,272. 
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CHAP,   ment ;  the  firmest  mind,  the  most  undaunted  resolii 
tion,  despaired  of  entering  the  lists  with  an  aathont] 


1807    which  the  whole  civilized  world  seemed  constrained  t( 

M)e  staii  ^^y  ^  ^^^  ^^^  immense  majority  of  the  prudent  woi 

Diz  Anns/  the  sclfish  quailcd  under  the  prospect  of  incurring  \k 

21^^229  •  displeasure  of  a  power  whose  lightest  measure  of  ani 

uid  Rey.    madvcrsion  would  be  banishment  into  the  savage  o 

400.         uncivilized  parts  of  the  earth.^  *     Such  was  the  weigh 

of  this  despotism,  that  even  the  brothers  of  Napolea 

could  not  endure  it.     Louis  resigned  the  throne  « 

Holland,  and  Lucien  sought  in  England  that  freedom 

for  the  loss  of  which  all  the  grandeur  and  power  o 

the  brother,  whom  his  presence  of  mind  had  seated  a 

the  Consular  Throne,  could  afford  no  compensation. 

With  such  powers  to  support  his  authority,  and  aad 

terrors  to  overawe  discontent  or  stifle  resistance,  N» 

*  Madame  do  StaSl  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  the  terrors  inA 
-which  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon  were  attended  even  to  the  softer  m; 
and  which  prompted  her  to  undertake  a'i>erilou8  joumej  from  Qsnefi 
bj  the  Tyrol,  Vienna^  and  Gallicia,  into  Russia,  in  the  depth  of  wiato; 
in  order  to  fly  the  intolerable  anxiety  of  her  situation.  The  Anstni 
police,  acting  under  his  orders,  continued  the  same  odioas  system ;  ad 
it  was  not  till  she  reached  the  frontiers  of  Old  Bnsaia,  and  war  wudt- 
clared  between  that  power  and  Napoleon  in  18 12,  that  she  was  ablt  ti 
draw  breath.  The  Duchess  of  Abrantes  has  given  a  still  more  roaii' 
tic  and  interesting  account  of  the  extraordinary  adventure  of  Mrs  Sfet 
cer  Smithy  wife  of  the  British  resident  at  Stutgard,  who  incuired  Al 
real  or  feigned  displeasure  of  Napoleon  in  1804,  at  the  time  of  theDifa 
'  Ante,  V.  d'Enghien's  murder,  and  the  alleged  counterplot  in  which  he  was  piili' 
194,107.  cipant  to  dethrone  the  Emperor.*  She  was  actively  pursued  by  Ikl 
bloodhounds  of  the  French  police,  solely  on  account  of  her  hasbalii 
acta,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Yicenza,  across  the  Julian  and  1^ 
Alps  to  the  romantic  shores  of  the  Konig  Sea,  near  Salzbouxg,  wkn 
she  for  the  iirst  time  got  beyond  their  reach,  by  escaping  into  the  Am* 
trian  territories,  which  were  not  at  that  period  (1804)  sutjected  to  tki 
disgrace  of  being  forced  to  yield  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  tke 
French  police. — >S'tr  D'Abr.  xiii.  124.  A  few  years  later  she  cM 
have  found  no  security  till  she  bad  traversed  the  whole  Imperial  tv 
ritorics,  and  reached  the  Ottoman  dominions. — Div  Am  d^Erilf  ^' 
250. 
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foleon  succeeded,  without  the  least  difficulty,  iu  uiaiu-    chap.   . 
lttU22g  a  despotism  iu  France,  during  the  whole  re-   ' 
lunder  of  the  empire,  unparalleled  for  rigour  and    1807. 
Bferitj  in  modem  times.     Not  a  whisper  of  resistance  LniverHd 
w  any  where  heard  to  his  orders  throughout  all  his  ^fen«^ 
Ht  dominions.     The  Senate  joyfully  and  servilely  re-  ^  ^^^ 
Itered  his  decrees,  voted  his  taxes,  and  authorized  ""^ 
6  oonscriptions ;  the  press  was  occupied  only  with 
inrating  his  journeys,  transcribing  his  eulogies,  or 
forcing  his  orders ;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  vied 
jth  their  dignified  brethren  in  the  upper  Chamber 
I  addressing  the  Emperor  only  with  the  incense  of 
astern  adulation.     The  Legislature  voted,  and  the 
ition  furnished  to  their  ruler,  during  the  ten  years 
Inch  elapsed  from  his  assuming  the  Imperial  throne 
»  his  abdication,  the  stupendous  number  of  TW^o 

ILLIONS  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  CONSCRIPTS, 

f  which  above  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
ttifihed  in  his  service."*    The  taxes,  enormously  heavy, 

*  The  foUowing  is  a  sammary  of  the  men  levied  and  destroyed  in 

tese  dorinir  the  ten  years  of  the  Emperor's  reien ;  the  most  extraor-  ^"^>^<)p" 
t_       .     .  J.  .t      J     X       .'  ^  T     .  .        ,      ,,  destruction 

■My  mstance  of  the  destruction  of  the  human  species  by  the  opera-  of  imn^an 

in  of  regular  government  that  exists  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ; —     life  under 
DstM  of  the  decrees  of  the  Senate.  bis  foreign 

Mh  8^  1806,         •         .         80,000  men.  wars  and 

In;  1806,  .        .  80,000  ***®.^."- 

likAprill807,  .         .         80,000  wnption. 

IbklKuand  lOth  Sept.  1808,  240,000 

m  April  and  bth  Oct.  1809,    76,000 

Wk  Dec  1810,  160,000 

Dec  1811,  .  .     120,000 

Karcb,  Ist  Sept.  1812,     237,000 

H&Jaii.  3d  April,  24th  ^ 
Aog.  9th    Oct,    nth    >  1,040,000 
Hot.  1313,  J 


In  ten  years,  2,113,000  exclusive  of  voluntary  enlistment. 

^7  in  existence  in  1804,      640,000 

(Over)         2,753,000 
VOL.  VI.  •  2d 
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CHAP,   were  only  prevented  from  being  screwed  up 
highest  possible  amount  by  the  systematic  pli 


1807.  siU  tlic  tributary  countries  of  Europe,  Yet 
vemment  was  not  only  obeyed  without  a  mum 
ing  all  that  time,  but  these  terrible  sacrifices,  < 
as  they  did  its  hearths  blood  from  the  natic 
passively  yielded  by  all  classes ;  and  the  des] 
was  visibly  leading  them  to  perdition,  was  sur 
*  Moiitg.  on  all  sides  and  at  all  times  by  the  incense  of 
«;'7.    '      and  the  voice  of  adulation.^ 

So  severely,  however,  did  the  conscriptic 
Lxcesnye  upou  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
l^^^j^f  parents  and  their  offspring,  that  although  the 
scription  dependents  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  Legislat 
elsewhere,  obsequiously  voted  all  his  demands  i 
and  the  press  lavished  nothing  but  encomium 
measures,  yet  it  was  not  without  extreme  d 
and  excessive  rigour  that  it  could  be  carried  ii 
cution,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
The  infirmities  which  might  be  pleaded  in  ex< 
were  severely  scrutinized,  and  inveterate  asth: 
bitual  spitting  of  blood,  or  incipient  consumptio 
sustained  as  a  sufficient  excuse.  Exemptions 
were  allowed  to  be  purchased  for  three  hundred 
but  this  privilege  was  soon  repealed,  and  in  tb 
years  of  the  empire  a  substitute  could  not  be  p 
for  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  pouni 


(Over)         2,753,000 

Departmental    Guardsi  \ 

Yolantary  levies,  and  >     250,000 

Levy  en  masie,  in  1 804.  ) 


3,003,000 
Remained  alive  in  arms,  or  I 
prisoners  u  1814,  j     ""*»""" 

Destroyed  in  ten  years,  2,200,400 

— See  DuPiN>  Force  Commercial  de  France,  i.  3  ;  and  Jloniteut 

iupra. 
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eDchman.  liable,  or  who  once  had  been  liable  to  the    chap. 

lAcription,  could  hold  any  public  office,  receive  any '_ 

>lic  salary,  exercise  any  public  right,  receive  any    1807. 
wcjy  or  inherit  any  property,  unless  he  could  pro- 
se a  certificate  that  he  had  obeyed  the  hiw,  and  was 
ler  legally  exempted,  in  actual  service,  discharged, 
that  his  services  had  not  been  required.     Those 
>,  when  drawn,  failed  to  join  the  army  within  the 
scribed  time,  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rig^te,  J^^j^^^ 
1  denounced  to  all  the  gendarmerie  in  the  empire  Art.  con- 
leserters.^  §  72,  is4. 

Slevea  depots  were  appointed  for  the  punishment 
he  refractory^  where  they  wore  the  uniform  of  con-  Tembie 
ti,  received  their  fare,  and  were  employed  to  labour  m^n4  d«- 
fortifications  or  public  works  without  any  pay.a^^st\h« 
8  terrors  of  this  treatment,  however,  being  at  length  refractory. 
nd  to  be  insufficient  to  bring  the  conscripts  to  their 
omrs,  it  was  decreed  that  a  deserter  or  person  who 
ai  to  attend  should  be  fined  fifteen  hundred  francs, 
{ sentenced  to  three  years'  hard  labour  in  the  in- 
ior,  with  his  head  shaved  but  his  beard  long ;  if  he 
ttted  from  the  army,  his  punishment  was  to  be 
iergone  in  a  frontier  place,  where  he  was  sentenced 
hard  labour  for  ten  years,  on  bread  and  water,  with 
mllet  of  eight  pounds'  weight  chained  to  his  leg, 
I  with  a  shaved  head  and  unshaved  beard ;  a  penalty, 
comparison  of  which  death  itself  would  have  ap- 
ored  an  act  of  mercy.     Such  were  the  punishments 
ich  awaited,  without  distinction,  all  the  youth  of.  ^^^ 
ance  if  they  tried  to  evade  a  conscription  which  was  Nap.  Art. 
ttmg  them  oflF  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  tio^  ^ 
Misand  a-y ear.     The  practical  result  of  this  exces-  ^^1*'^]^ 
f^  severity,  joined  to  the  known  impossibility  of  i  23, 28. 
ning  a  subsistence  in  a  country  where  landed  pro- 
irty  was  already  subdivided  into  eight  millions  of 
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CHAP,   liaudfej,  and  commercial  eiiterprize  annihilated, 
other  means  than  the  favour  or  employment 


1807.  vemment,  was,  that  the  whole  yonth  of  the  na 
the  requisite  age  and  capable  of  undergoing  its  fs 
were  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  enrolled  in  t 
fession  of  arms. 

The  public  insti*uction  estabUshed  in  France 

RvFtemof  *'^®  cmpiro  was  eminently  calculated  to  fav( 

the  impc-  same  tendency.     The  schools  were  of  two  kin 

tiun.         ecclesiastical  schools  and* the  lyceums.     The  ec« 

ticoi*"*^    tical  schools  were  established  by  the  bishops  and 

fchoois,      chiefly  for  the  education  of  the  young  persons  d 

ceunu  and  for  their  owu  professiou,  and  in  them  the  elem 

a^mfea.  grammar  were  taught  along  with  a  system  of  re 

education.      As   they  were  supported,   howe^ 

voluntary  contributions  alone,  they  were  few  ii 

parison  with  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and 

inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  national   instr 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  they  excited  the  j( 

of  the  Emperor,  who  was  unwilling  that  any 

derable  establishment  in  the  empire,  especially/ 

latiou  to  so  important  a  matter  as  public  edu 

should  exist  independent  of  the  {mtroiiage  and  aui 

of  Government.     It  was  decreed,  therefore,  tha 

«ept.  7,      should  be  no  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  sch 

1807 

lowed  in  each  department ;  and  that  that  one 
>  Thib.  ,  be  in  a  large  town  where  a  lyceum  or  Govei 
Nap.  tl  academy  was  established ;  all  others  were  to  1 
539  555.  lip  in  a  fortnight,  under  heavy  penalties,  anc 
Pen.  War,  property  of  every  description  applied  to  the  use 
i'47,48.  gj.gg^^  Imperial  establishment  called  the  Univer 
The  Imperial  University  was  the  chief  instr 
tbn'ofSe  "^^^ch  the  Emperor  had  set  on  foot  for  obtaini 
Imperial  entire  direction  of  public  education  in  all  its  bra 
iit^.         This  body  was  totally  different  from  a  univen 
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IT  sense  of  the  term  :  it  was  rather  a  vast  system  of   chap, 
structhvg  police  diffused  over  the  country,  in  con- 


a[ion  with  and  dependent  on  the  central  government.  1807. 
t  its  head  was  placed  a  Grand  Master,  one  of  the 
ief  dignitaries  of  the  state,  with  a  salary  of  160,000 
liics  (L.6000)  a-year.  Under  him  were  an  ample 
iff,  all  of  whom  were  nominated  hy  himself,  and  ex- 
iding  over  the  whole  empire,  viz. — a  treasurer  and  ' 
incellor,  ten  counsellors  for  life,  twenty  in  ordinary, 
1  thirty  inspectors-general,  all  endowed  with  ample 
aries ;  under  them  were  the  Rectors  of  academies, 
they  were  called,  who  in  no  respect  corresponded 
the  English  functionaries  of  the  same  name,  but 
re  elevated  officers,  analogous  to  and  ranking  with 
)  bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  numerous  in  the  empire 
there  were  courts  of  appeal,  and  each  possessing  an 
erior  jurisdiction  and  staff  of  officers  similar  to  the 
and  Master.  Under  each  rector  were  placed  the 
lalties  or  schools  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medi- 
le,  physical  sciences,  the  lyceums,  colleges,  institu- 
ns,  and  pensions,  and  even  the  schools  of  primary 
itmction.  The  teachers  in  all  these  various  schools 
re  either  nominated  directly  by  the  Grand  Master 
by  the  inspectors,  counsellors,  or  rectors,  who  owed 
5ir  appointments  to  him ;  so  that,  directly  or  indi- 
!tly,  they  were  all  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
itral  government.  Voluntary  schools,  or  communal 
ileges  as  they  were  called,  established  by  the  com- 
imties  or  rural  divisions  of  the  empire,  were  not 
ohibited,  and  about  four  hundred  of  them  were  set 
foot  in  the  early  years  of  the  empire ;  but  it  was 
quired  that  every  person  who  taught  in  them  should 
ke  out  a  graduation  at  the  university,  and  pay  for 
« license  to  teach  from  200  to  600  francs  every  ten 
sun ;  and  besides,  that  the  whole  sums  which  they 
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CHAP,   drew  should  be  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  to 
'        portioned  out  by  the  central  government,  not  a 


18u7.    i^g  to  ^^6  number  of  the  scholars  which  each 

produce,  or  the  expenditure  which  it  might  re 

but.  the  pleasure  of  the  minister  to  whom  the 

bution  was  confided.     Under  such  restrictions  i 

Hi8t.de     easily  be  believed  that  the  communal  or  voh 

MO '  558    schools  rapidly  died  away,  and  nearly  the  whoh 

Southey'8   cation  of  the  empire  was  brought  eflFectually  und 

i.  44, 47!^'  direction  and  appointment  of  Government.^ 

The  Imperial  places  of  education,  which  thus, 
Lyceums    ^j^g  succcssivo  gradatiou  of  schools  of  primary  in 

OP  military     ,  ^  *  ■' 

academies,  tiou,  coUegcs,  aud  lyccums,  pervaded  the  whol 
guiatioM  pirc>  were  the  great  instrument  to  which  Na] 
and  great    trustod,  both  for  the  formation  of  the  national  t 

import-        ,  '     , 

ance.  into  a  docilo  and  submissive  character,  and  the  dir 
of  its  whole  moral  energies  to  the  purposes  of  m: 
aggrandizement.  All  the  boys  who,  in  the  pr 
schools,  evinced  talent,  spirit,  or  aptitude  for  mi 
exploit,  were  transferred  to  the  colleges,  and 
thence  to  the  lyceums.  In  the  latter  academies 
thing  bore  a  military  character ;  the  pupils  wei 
tributed  into  companies,  having  each  its  sergear 
corporal ;  their  studies,  their  meals,  their  risinj 
going  to  bed,  were  all  performed  by  beat  of  dr 
from  the  age  of  twelve  they  were  taught  militai 
ercises ;  their  amusements,  their  games  were  al 
military  character.  Nor  were  other  encourage 
of  a  more  substantial  description  wanting.  Tc 
lyceum  one  hundred  and  fifty  bursaries  were  anr 
paid  by  Government,  and  bestowed  on  the  mo 
serving  and  clever  of  the  young  pupils,  in  on 
defray  their  expenses  at  the  higher  military  acad< 
or  polytechnic  school  at  Paris  ;  and  from  the 
thousand  salaried  scholars  thus  chosen,  two  hui 
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nd  fifty  were  ajinually  trausferred  to  the  special  mi-   chap. 

•  •  'XI  VII 

tary  academies,  where  they  were  exclusively  main- 
lined  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  when  they  1^07. 
lived  at  the  proper  age,  provided  with  commissions 
I  the  army,  or  offices  in  the  civil  departments  of 
oremment.  Nor  was  this  all — ^two  thousand  four 
mdred  youths  of  the  greatest  promise  were  every 
mt  selected  from  the  conquered  or  dependent  terri- 
fies, and  educated  at  the  military  schools  at  the 
ibUc  expense ;  and  in  like  manner  apportioned  out, 
xordiiur  to  their  disposition  and  talents,  into  the 
nlitary  or  civil  services  ot  the  empire/  540, 547. 

At  all  these  schools  religion  was  hardly  mentioned  j 
riitical  studies  were  altogether  prohibited;  moral ^nd entire 
iiquisitions  little  regarded;  but  geography,  mathe-tothe  ^'^ 
litics,  mechanics,  the  physical  sciences,  fortification,  ^j'//^^'^'^'' 
oirnery,  engineering,  and  whatever  tended  directly 
r  indirectly  to  the  art  of  war,  sedulously  taught 
iii  encouraged.  The  professors  in  the  lyceums  and 
oQeges  were  bound  to  celibacy ;  the  primary  teach- 
n  might  marry,  but  in  that  case  they  were  compel- 
A  to  lodge  without  the  precincts;  a  regulation 
Uch,  to  persons  of  their  limited  income,  seldom  ex- 
eeding  twenty  pounds  a-year,  amounted  to  a  prohi- 
ition.  All  the  teachers,  of  whatever  grade,  were 
able  to  instant  dismissal  on  the  report  of  the  rec- 
m  or  inspectors,  that  any  of  the  rules  were  in- 
inged.  Their  emoluments  were  all  derived  from 
^emment,  and  their  promotion  depended  entirely 
a  the  same  authority.  The  scholars  were  debarred 
rom  all  correspondence  except  with  their  parents ; 
ad  letters  even  from  them  could  only  be  received  in 
Nresence  of  the  master.  Thus,  nof'only  were  the 
^bole  schools  of  the  empire  directed  to  the  purposes 
rfwar  or  abject  submission,  and  directly  placed  under 
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CHAP,    the  control  of  Government,  but  a  spiritual  mil 
established  in  them  all,  to  enforce  every  where 


1807.    mandates  and  doctrines  which  it  promulgated.    1 

poleon  did  not  discourage  education,  on  the  c 

trary,  he  laboured  assiduously  to  promote  it ;  but 

rendered  it  solely  and  exclusively  subservient  to 

purposes.    He  did  not  destroy  the  battery,  but  sei 

its  guns,  and  skilfully  turned  them  on  the  ene 

Combining  into  one  Government  all  the  known  m( 

.   of  enslaving  and  degrading  mankind,  by  the  c 

scription,  he  forced,  like  Timour  or  Gengiskhan, 

whole  physical  energies  of  his  subjects  into  the  ra 

of  war,  and  the  prosecution  of  military  aggrand 

ment ;  by  the  police,  the  state  prisons,  and  the  c 

sorship  of  the  press,  he  enforced  every  where,  1 

the  Byzantine  emperors,  implicit  obedience  to 

civil  administration,  and  directed  at  pleasure 

thoughts  of  his  subjects ;  while,  by  means  of  a  ^ 

system  of  centralized  education,  skilfully  directe( 

the  purposes  of  conquest  or  despotism,  and  nu 

540,547.*   tained  by  an  order  of  educational  Jesuits  abjec 

^"55^^'  **  devoted  to  his  will,  he  aimed,  like  Loyola  or  Hil 

Genie  de  la  brand,  at  throwing  still  more  irremovable  chains  0 

302.  the  minds  of  the  future  generations  of  mankind.^ 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  learned  and  intre 

Rapid        M.  Suard  had  concluded,  in  Napoleon's  preseno 

fhllli'r**^"   warm  eulogium  on  the  talent  with  which  Taci 

publican     had  portrayed  the  lives  and  vices  of  the  Ron 

idenT.^  *^  Emperors,  he  observed, — "  You  say  well ;   but 

would  have  done  still  better  if  he  had  told  us  ho^ 

happened  that  the  Roman  people  tolerated  and  e 

loved  those  bad  Emperors.     It  is  that  which  it  wo 

=i>o  staei.  have  ^en  of  the  most  importance  for  posterity 

ii.  3«7.    '  know/'*     If  this  observation  is  just,  as  it  undoo 

edly  is  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  1 
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incli  more  is  it  applicable  to  Napoleon  himself ;  for   chap. 
)thing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  midst  of  all      ' 
lis  despotic  rule,  when  the  Emperor  was  overturn-    1807. 
g  all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  draining 
ranee  of  its  heartVblood,  and  training  the  genera- 
m,  educated  amidst  the  fumes  of  equality,  to  the 
^gradation  of  slavery,  he  was  not  only  tolerated. 
It  almost  worshipped  by  his  subjects.     This  extrar- 
■dinary  change  also  took  place,  not  as  in  the  Ro- 
an empire,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  but  in  one* 
meration.     The  age  of  Gracchus  was  in  France  in- 
antly  succeeded  by  that  of  Caligula ;  the  democra- 
c  fervour  of  the  contemporaries  of  Marius,  plunged 
t  once  into  the  Eastern  adulation  of  the  successors 
r  Constantine. 

In  this  respect,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  diflPer- 
nce  between  the  English  and  French  Revolutions.  R^mark- 
n  both,  indeed,  a  brief  period  of  democratic  fervour  ence  be-*"^ 
m  succeeded,  as  it  ever  must  be  in  an  old  state,  by  ^^^gh*** 

military  despotism;  but  the  temper  with  which  and  French 
his  change  of  government  was  received  in  the  two  tions  in 
(mntries,  was  totally  at  variance,  and  the  frame  of  g^'^^* 
pvemment  which  has  been  left  in  each  is  essentially 
ifferent.     "  The  English  aristocracy,"  says  Madame 
e  Stael,  "  had  more  dignity  in  their  misfortunes 
ban  the  French ;  for  they  did  not  commit  the  two 
nmense  faults  from  which  the  French  will  never  be 
ble  to  exculpate  themselves — the  first,  that  of  ha- 
ing  united  themselves  to  strangers  against  their 
lative  country ;  the  second,  that  of  having  conde- 
oended  to  accept  employments  in  the  antechambers ' 
I  a  sovereign  who,  according  to  their  principles,  *^^^^^  j. 
lad  no  right  to  the  throne."^     But  this  remarkable  336- 
Bfference  was  not  confined  to  the  aristocracy ;  all 
classes  in  England  evinced  an  early  and  decided  aver- 
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CHAP,    sion  to  the  violent  measures  of  the  army  and  its 
'       chiefs  :  the  nobles  and  landed  proprietors  kept  aloof 


1807.  f^<^^  ^^6  court  of  the  Protector,  neither  assisting  at 
his  councils  nor  accepting  his  repeated  ofiFers  of  lucra- 
tive situations ;  and  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons, that  Cromwell  soon  found  they  were  totally 
unmanageable,  and  therefore  disused  them  as  jury- 
men, and  they  returned  such  refractory  representar 
tives  to  Parliament,  that  none  of  the  Houses  which  he 
^summoned  were  allowed  to  sit  more  than  a  few  days. 
England,  therefore,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  mihtary 
usurpation,  but  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  sub- 
dued ;  and  even  in  its  gloomiest  periods  might  be 
seen  traces  of  a  free  spirit,  and  growing  marks  of  that 
independent  disposition  which  waited  only  for  the 
death  of  the  fortunate  Usurper  to  re-establish  the 
national  liberties.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
classes  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  fawning  upon 
the  triumphant  conqueror  who  had  subverted  the  Re- 
volution ;  the  nobles  rushed  in  crowds  into  his  ante- 
chambers, and  laid  the  honours  of  the  monarchy  at 
his  feet ;  the  burghers  vied  with  each  other  in  obse- 
quious submission  to  his  will,  or  graceful  flattery  to 
his  actions ;  the  tiet's-etat ]oy{u\lj  clothed  themselves 
with  his  titles,  or  accepted  his  employment ;  the  pea- 
santry gave  him  their  best  blood,  and  cheerfully 
yielded  up  their  children  to  his  ambition.  The  Se- 
nate was  the  echo  of  his  sentiments ;  the  Council  of 
State  the  organ  of  his  wishes ;  the  Legislative  Body 
the  register  of  his  mandates ;  the  Legislature  was 
submissive;  the  electors  pliant;  the  jurymen  obe- 
dient ;  and  in  the  whole  monarchy,  so  recently  con- 
vulsed with  the  fervour  of  democracy,  was  to  be  heard 
only>the  mandates  of  power,  the  incense  of  flattery^ 
or  the  voice  of  adulation. 
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[nch  of  this  extraordinary  difference  between  the    chap. 
lediate  effects  of  the  Revolutions  in  the  two  conn-      '     ' 
I  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater    i807. 
istatioii,  more  sweeping  changes,  and  deeper  guilt  ^^ 
16  French  convulsion.     The  bloody  conscriptions  superior 
unbounded  confiscations  of  the  popular  party,  InVinjus- 
5  the  cause  which  at  once  occasioned  and  justified  p^j^^^J^^***® 
emigrations  of  the  noblesse.     Though  political  convulsion. 
lom,  equally  as  true  patriotism,  should  have  for- 
their  uniting  their  arms,  under  any  circumstan- . 
with  the  stranger  againstt  heir  native  land ;  yet 
e  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  lacerated  feel- 
of  men  first  driven  into  exile  by  a  bloodthirsty 
ion,  and  then  deprived  of  their  estates  and  re- 
)d  to  beggary,  because  they  declined  to  return  and 
e  their  necks  under  the  guillotine.  We  can  sym- 
dze  with  the  implacable  vengeance  of  those  who 
seen  their  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  or  children, 
sacred  by  an  inhuman  party,  who,  by  rousing  the 
dity  of  the  working-classes,  had  succeeded  in 
blishing  the  most  infernal  despotism  in  their 
itry  which  had  ever  disgraced  mankind.     The 
Nnive  misctry,  too,  which  democratic  ascendency 
produced  upon  all  ranks,  and  especially  the  low- 
induced,  as  its  natural  result,  that  universal  and 
mt  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and 
getic  government,  which  woful  experience  had 
'ed  to  be  the  only  practicable  mode  of  terminating 
general  calamities.     The  reaction  of  order  and 
qaillity  against  republican  violence  and  misery, 
more  powerful  and  wide-spread  in  France  than 
[land,  because  the  suffering  which  had  preceded 
id  been  more  acute  and  universal.     The  despo- 
i  of  Napoleon  was  more  oppressive  and  more 
iiigly  acquiesced  in  than  that  of  Cromwell,  from 


ence. 
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CHAP,   the  same  causes  which  had  rendered  the  atrocities 
"  of  the  revolutionists  in  France  more  excessive  than 

1807.  those  of  the  republicans  in  England. 
But  this  But  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  weight 
noToxpuin  *^^  importance  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident 
*||«^diff«r-  that  something  more  is  required  to  explain  the  ex- 
traordinary change  in  the  national  disposition  which 
took  place  from  the  days  of  the  Revolution  to  those 
of  the  Empire.  That  suffering  should  produce  an 
alteration  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
changes  which  had  occasioned  it — that  the  now  uni- 
versally felt  evils  of  democratic  government  should 
incline  all  classes  to  range  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  a  single  chief,  is  indeed  intelligible ;  and  in 
truth  nothing  more  than  the  operation  of  experience 
upon  the  great  body  of  mankind.  But  that  this  ex- 
perience should  produce  individual  baseness — that 
the  fumes  of  Republicanism  should  be  succeeded,  not 
by  the  caution  of  wisdom,  but  the  adulation  of  sel- 
fishness— and  that  the  riot  of  European  libertyishonld 
plunge  at  once  into  the  servility  of  Eastern  despo- 
tism, is  the  extraordinary  thing.  It  is  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  in- 
fluence of  an  extraordinary  man,  or  the  mingled  sway 
of  the  ambitious  passions  which  an  unprecedented 
career  of  success  had  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
nation.  These  circumstances  will  never  at  once  alter 
the  character  of  a  people ;  they  cannot  convert  pub- 
lic spirit  into  selfishness ;  they  cannot  do  the  work 
of  centuries  of  progress,  or  change  the  age  of  Fabn- 
cius  into  that  of  Nero. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  these  particulars 
must,  with  every  impartial  mind,  lead  to  the  conclfr 
sion  that  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  genuine  freedom 
which  convulsed  France  and  desolated  Europe,  but 
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e  bastard  passion  for  individual  elevation.     Both    chap. 
380  passions  are,  indeed,  essential  to  a  successful      '     * 
uggle  in  the  later  stages  of  society  in  favour  of    i807. 
erty,  because  such  a  struggle  requires  the  general  j^  ^^g  ^^^^ 
icurrence  of  mankind  :  and  such  concurrence,  ex-  ^J^^  5?^®  ^^ 

,.  o  1      .         freedom, 

)tin  cases  of  extraordinary  fervour  or  rural  sim-butthedc- 
city,  is  not  to  be  gained  but  by  the  combined  "^don^  *^*' 
luence  of  the  selfish  and  the  jSfenerous  passions  of^*^/^*^^^^"- 

♦  ox  vulted 

•nature.  But  every  thing  in  the  final  result  de- France, 
ids  on  the  proportion  in  which  these  noble  and 
le  ingredients  are  mingled  in  the  public  mind.  In 
lier  case,  if  democracy  becomes  triumphant,  suffer- 
;  will  be  induced,  and  a  reaction  must  ensue  j  but 
he  generous  flame  of  liberty  is  the  ruling  passion, 
I  period  of  despotic  sway  and  military  force  will 
one  of  indignant  silence,  convinced  reason,  or 
apulsory  submission;  if  the  selfish  passions  for 
tinction,  or  the  ardent  thirst  for  authority,  is  the 
ving  power,  it  will  be  distinguished  by  the  base- 
is  of  servility,  the  lust  of  corruption,  the  rhetoric 
adulation.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  ex- 
Bcs  of  power,  whether  regal,  aristocratic,  or  repub- 
m,  the  disinterested  friends  of  freedom,  either  in 
conservative  or  liberal  ranks,  can  discover  no- 
ag  but  a  matter  of  unqualified  hatred  and  aver- 
i;  but  the  aspirants  after  distinction,  the  candi- 
es for  power,  the  covetous  of  gold,  find  in  those 
J  excesses  the  precise  objects  of  their  desire,  pro- 
ed  only  that  their  benefits  accrue  to  themselves, 
therefore,  from  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  it 
become  evident  that  democratic  anarchy  can  no 
gcr  be  maintained,  and  that  the  stern  sway  of 
hority  has,  for  a  season  at  least,  become  unavoid- 
e,  the  selfish  and  corrupt  hasten  to  throw  them- 
res  into  its  arms,  and  lavish  that  flattery  on  the 
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CHAP,  single  which  they  formerly  bestowed  on  the  many- 
XLVii.  headed  despot.  They  do  so,  in  the  hope  that  they 
^QQjy  may  thus  secure  to  themselves  the  real  objects  of 
their  ambition,  while  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  re- 
tire altogether  from  public  life,  and  seek  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  retirement  that  innocence  which  can  no  longer 
be  found  in  the  prominent  stations  of  the  world. 
Then  is  the  period  when  the  indignant  lines  of  the 
poet  are  indeed  applicabh 


''  When  rice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station." 

That  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  at  no  period  the 
The  prin-   ruling  passiou  of  the  French  Revolution  has  been 
fi^om     declared  by  all  its  observers,  and  clearly  demonstrated 
"^^^dT'*  by  the  events  of  its  progress.   Napoleon  and  Madame 
to  in  the    dc  Stael  have  concurred  in  stating,  that  the  desire 
^o!u-     fo^  equality  was  the  moving  principle;  and  this  desire 
^^^'         is  but  another  name,  in  an  advanced  age,  for  tie  sel- 
fish passion  for  individual  aggrandizement.     Men 
profess,  and  for  the  time  perhaps  feel,  a  desire  that 
all  should  start  equal,  in  order  that  their  own  chance 
of  being  foremost  in  the  race  should  be  improved : 
but  if  they  can  turn  the  advantage  to  their  own  side, 
they  are  in  no  hurry  to  share  it  with  those  whom 
they  have  outstripped.      The  most  ardent  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  shewed,  by  their  subsequent 
conduct,  that  they  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  the 
most  invidious  and  exclusive  distinctions  being  re- 
established, provided  only  that  they  were  conceiTed 
in  their  own  favour.     The  remarkable  and  luminous 
facts,  that  not  one  of  the  successive  factions  which 
rose  to  power  in  the  course  of  the  convulsion,  ever 
thought  either  of  limiting  the  period  within  which 
an  accused  party  may  be  detained  in  prison  widiont 
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og  brought  to  trial,  or  abolishing  the  odious  and    chap. 
lading  fetters  of  the  police,  or  securing  to  the       ^^^' 
lority,  in  opposition  to  the   ruling  power,  the    i807. 
ma  of  influencing  public  opinion  by  a  practically 
I  press,  and  the  undisturbed  right  of  assembling 
discuss  the  measures  of  Govemment  in  public 
stings,  afiford  insurmountable  proofs  that  nothing 

ever  further  from  their  real  intentions  than  the 
kblishment  of  the  principles  of  genuine  freedom, 
ill   these  parties,  indeed,  when  struggling  for 
rer,  were  loud  in  their  demand  for  these  essential  it  was 
ran  tees  to  liberty,  without  the  full  establishment  but  a°v^- 
^hich  its  blessings  must  ever  be  an  empty  name  :  ^^^^^l^ 

none,  when  they  attained  it,  ever  thought  offorp^wer. 
rying  kheir  principles  into  practice,  or  putting 
t  bit  in  their  own  mouths  which  they  had  been  so 
irons  of  placing  in  those  of  their  antagonists, 
ae  of  them  evinced  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
ing  advantage  of,  and  straining  to  the  utmost, 
fle  arbitrary  powers  which,  by  common  consent, 
med  to  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive 
remment.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that 
Dttghout  the  whole  period  it  was  selfish  ambition 
ich  was  the  real  principle  of  action ;  and  that,  if 

love  of  freedom  existed  at  all,  it  glowed  in  so  in- 
lisiderable  a  number  of  breasts  as  to  be  altogether 
ipable  of  producing  any  durable  impression  on 

national  fortunes.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when 
B  recollected  in  what  an  advanced  age  of  society, 
I  among  what  a  corrupted  and,  above  all,  irre- 
^oos  people  the  Revolution  broke  out.  The  de- 
es in  which  the  spirit  of  public  freedom  and  the 
ire  of  private  aggrandizement  will  be  mingled  in 
rry  democratic  convulsion,  must  always  be  almost 
irely  dependent  on  the^  proportion  in  which  the 
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CHAP,   generous  and  disinterested,  or  the  selfish  and  grasp- 
xLvii.  ^^g  passions,  previously  prevail  in  the  public  mini 


1807,  A^^>  without  disputing  the  influence  of  other  causes, 
it  may  safely  be  aflfirmed  that  the  main  cause  of  the 
difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  prevalence  or  the 
disregard  of  religious  feeling;  that  it  is  in  its  ascen- 
dency that  the  only  effectual  safeguard  can  be  found 
against  the  temptations  to  evil,  which  arise  during 
the  progress  of  social  conflicts ;  and  that  of  all  des- 
perate attempts,  the  most  hopeless  is  to  rear  the 
fabric  of  civil  liberty  or  public  virtue  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  Faith  which  alone  is  able  to  over- 
come the  inherent  principles  of  corruption  in  the 
human  heart. 

Of  all  the  manifold  and  lasting  evils  which  the 
Genei-ai  tliorough  ascondeucy  of  democratic  power,  even  for  a 
^^pubuc^'^  short  time,  produces,  perhaps  the  most  lamentable, 
opinion      and  of  which  France,  under  the  empire,  afforded  the 

which  the  jt        ' 

French  most  memorable  example,  is  the  utter  corruption  of 
u^n**pro-  P^Wic  opinion  and  confusion  of  ideas  which  it  neces* 
duced.  sai'ily  induces,  terminating  at  last  in  the  general  ap- 
plication to  public  actions  of  no  other  test  but  that  of 
success.  The  way  in  which  this  deplorable  consequence 
ensues  is  very  apparent,  and  it  points  in  the  clearest 
manner  to  the  principle  on  which  alone  a  good  govern- 
ment can  be  formed.  Where  property  is  the  ruling, 
and  numbers  the  controlling  power,  the  opinion  of 
the  multitude  is  necessarily,  in  the  general  case,  in 
favour  of  a  virtuous  administration,  and  adverse  to 
the  corruptions  or  oppression  of  government,  because 
the  majority  have  nothing  to  gain  by  such  abuses; 
and  where  private  interest  does  not  intervene,  it  will 
always,  as  in  a  theatre,  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  How- 
ever much  disposed  the  holders  of  authority  in  such  a 
state  may  be  unduly  to  extend  its  limits,  or  apply  it  to 
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r  own  private  purposes  as  well  as  the  public  service,    chap. 

are  prevented  from  pushing  suchabuses  to  any  great   ^^^^^' 

88  by  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  popular  classes    1807, 

le  state.     But  when  the  people  are  themselves,  or 

leans  of  their  demagogues,  in  possession,  not  merely 

e  power  of  controlling  and  watching  the  goveni- 

^  but  of  actually  directing  its  movements  and 

Ing  in  its  profits,  this  salutary  and  indispensable 

i  is  at  once  destroyed.     From  being  the  deter- 

d  enemies,  the  democratic  body  become  at  once 

most  decided  supporters  of  every  species  of  cor- 

on,  because  they  are  now  to  profit  by  its  effects ; 

although  the  opposite  party,  now  excluded  from 

I,  may  be  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  such  pro- 

Qgs,  yet,  being  overthrown  in  the  conflict,  they 

.0  longer  able  to  direct  the  measures  of  govern- 

,  and  but  a  minority  in  the  state,  they  are  not,  at 

till  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  long  period,  able  to 

;  over  the  majority  to  their  sentiments,  or  form 

general  concurrence  which  can  properly  be  called 

c  opinion.     In  the  interim  every  species  of  abuse 

b  only  practised  but  loudly  applauded  by  the  de- 

otic  partizans,  now  interested  in  their  continuance ; 

lence,  not  only  the  destruction  of  that  invaluable 

[9  which,  under  other  circumstances,  the  opinion 

9  majority  in  opposition  forms  to  the  misdeeds  of 

9W  in  power,  but  the  total  corruption  and  depra- 

a  of  the  feelings  on  public  matters  of  that  ma- 

r  itself.     The  restraining  has  now  become  the 

Qg  power ;    the  check  upon  evil  the  stimulant  to 

iption ;  the  flywheel  instead  of  the  regulator  of 

oachine,  the  headlong  force  which  is  to  hurl  it  to 

action.     Such  is  the  extent  of  this  evil,  and  such 

apidity  with  which,  under  the  combined  influence 

VOL.  VI.  2  E 
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CHAP,   of  temptation  to  themselves  and  impotence  to  their 
^^^^ '  adversaries,  the  tyrant  majority  are  seduced  into  de- 


1807.  praved  principles  and  a  course  of  iniquity,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  pronounced  the  greatest,  because  the  most 
lasting  and  irremediable,  of  the  evils  of  democratic 
government. 

Centralization  in  such  a  state  of  public  feeling, 
^P*^,  ^  is  the  great  enemy  which  freedom  has  to  dread,  be- 
centraiiza-  cause  it  is  the  0110  which  addresses  itself  to  the  prin- 
iUte^of    *  ciplcs  which  possess  the  most  durable  sway  over  the 
public  feel-  human  heart.     More  than  military  force  or  anarchical 
misrule,  it  has  in  every  age  been  the  grave  of  real 
liberty.     If  such  a  withering  system  is  attempted  in 
the  healthful  state  of  the  body-politic,  that  is,  where 
property  and  education  are  the  ruling,  and  numben 
and  popular  zeal  the  controlling  power,  it  will  alwayi 
experience  from  the  natural  jealousy  of  Government  ai 
the  part  of  all  who  do  not  participate  in  its  advaiH 
tages,  the  most  decided  opposition,  and,  except  in  extnr 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  any 
considerable  success.     But  the  case  is  widely  different 
when  the  democratic  rulers  are  themselves  in  poirar. 
Centralization  then  goes  on  at  the  gallop ;  and  for  a 
very    obvious  reason,  that   both    the    necessities  rf 
Government,  the  interests  of  its  democratic  supportp 
ers,  and  the  experienced  evils  of  the  popular  deo- 
tion  of  public  functionaries,  concur  in  recommending 
it.     The  executive  being  erected  on  the  ruins  of,  or 
against  the  wishes  of,  the  holders  of  property,  has 
nothing  to  expect  from  their  support,  and  therefore  is 
fain  to  extend  its  influence,  and  provide  for  its  nxoD/^ 
rous  and  needy  followers,  by  the   multiplication  of 
offices  all  in  the  appointment  of  the  central  govern- 
ment ;  the  popular  leaders  hoping  to  profit  largely  hj 
this  accumulation  of  official  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
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'  chiefs,  not  only  in  noways  oppose,  but  give  their    chap. 

t  cordial  support  to  the  same  system ;  while  the ^ 

'» mass  of  the  people,  disgusted  with  the  weak  or    1907. 

ipt  administration  of  the  municipal  or  local  func- 

ries  who  owed  their  elevation  to  popular  elec- 

rapidly  and  inevitably  glide  into  the  opinion,  that 

ode  of  appointment  can  be  so  bad  as  that  under 

ivils  of  which  they  are  now  suffering,  and  that  a 

ically  good  government  can  never  be  attained  till 

lisposal  of  all  offices  of  any  importance  is  vested 

e  executive  authority. 

lus  all  classes,  though  for  very  different  reasons, 

or  in  supporting  the  system  of  centralization ;  a  Debasing 

m  nevertheless,  which,  though  doubtless  often  ^^J^i^. 

active  of  improvement  in  the  outset,  in  practical  *^°"  ^|;®" 

,  .  ,  generally 

mistration  and  local  government,  is  the  most  for-  ettabUshed. 
ble  enemy  in  the  end  which  the  cause  of  freedom 
to  combat,  and  against  which,  therefore,  it  be- 
B  its  real  friends  in  an  especial  manner,  to  be  on 
•  guard.  The  anarchy  which  is  the  first  effect  of 
Msratic  ascendency,  necessarily  and  rapidly  termi- 
I  in  military  despotism ;  that  despotism  itself, 
.  its  brutality  and  violence,  cannot,  in  any  well- 
med  state,  be  of  very  long  endurance ;  but  the 
istible  sway  of  a  centralized  government,  estab- 
d  by  a  democratic  executive,  and  sustained  by 
id  of  selfish  support  from  the  popular  party,  may 
ly  crush  the  spirit  and  extinguish  all  the  blessings 
eedom,  by  removing  all  the  practical  evils  which 
dding  convulsions  had  occasioned,  enlisting  alike 
[riends  of  order  and  the  partizans  of  democracy  in 
auks,  and  engaging  the  most  influential  portion  of 
people  by  interested  motives  in  its  support.  It 
neither  the  vengeance  of  Marius  nor  the  proscrip- 
s  of  Sylla,  neither  the  aristocracy  of  Pompey  nor 
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CHAP,   the   genius    of  Csesar,  which  finally  prostrated  tbe 
^^^^^'  liberties  of  Rome ;  it  was  the  centralized  government 


1807,  ^^  Augustus  which  framed  the  chains  which  could 
never  be  shaken  off.  There  is  the  ultimate  and  deadly 
foe  of  freedom ;  there  the  enemy,  ever  ready  to  break 
in  and  reap  the  last  spoils  of  the  discord  and  infatoa* 
tion  of  others.  And  wherever  such  a  centralized  sys- 
tem has  grown  up  in  an  old-established  state,  after  a 
severe  course  of  democratic  suffering,  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  assert  that  the  cause  of  freedom  is  utterly 
hopeless,  and  that  the  seeds  of  death  are  implanted  in 
the  community.* 

*  I  am  happy  to  find  this  opinion,  which  I  have  long  entertained^ 

Striking      supported  by  the  great  authority  of  M.  de  TocqueviUe.     "  If  abiolito 

opinion  of   power/'  says  he^  "  should  re-establish  itself,  in  whatever  hands,  innj 

M.  de  Toe-  Qf  ^jjQ  democratic  states  of  Europe,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  assimie  a 

this  sub-      ^®^  ^^"^  unknown  to  our  fathers.     When  the  great  families  and  tfca 

ject.  spirit  of  clanship  prevailed,  the  individual  who  had  to  contend  vitk 

tyranny  never  felt  himself  alone ;  he  was  supported  by  his  cliflDti,  kii 

relations,  his  friends.     But  when  his  estates  are  divided,  and  raoeiare 

confounded,  where  shall  we  find  the  spirit  of  family  t    What  force  will 

:  remain  in  the  influence  of  habit  among  a  people  changing  perpetniOff 

where  every  act  of  tyranny  will  find  a  precedent  in  previous  disoito 

where  every  crime  can  be  justified  by  an  example ;  where  nothing  exifti 

of  sufficient  antiquity  to  render  its  destruction  an  object  of  dread,  tfd 

nothing  can  be  figured  so  new  that  men  are  afraid  to  engage  in  itt 

What  resistance  would  manners  afford  which  have  already  leceiredit 

many  shocks  1  What  could  public  opinion  do,  when  twenty  personi  ^ 

not  exists  bound  together  by  any  common  tie ;  when  you  can  no  moit 

meet  with  a  man,  a  family,  a  body-corporate,  nor  a  class  of  sodHgr, 

which  could  represent  or  act  upon  that  opinion ;  when  each  citiMn> 

equally  poor,  equally  impotent,  equally  isolated,  and  can  only  (^poi* 

his  individual  weakness  to  the  organized  strength  of  the  Central  Chverf 

ment  ?    To  figure  any  thing  analogous  to  the  despoUsm  which  woili 

then  be  established  amongst  us,  we  would  require  to  recur  not  to  itf 

own  annals ;  we  would  be  forced  to  recur  to  the  frightful  periods  ^ 

Boman  tyranny,  when  manners  being  corrupted,  old  recollections  eficedi 

habits  destroyed,   opinions  wavering,  liberty  deprived  of  its  asjlt* 

under  the  laws,  could  no  longer  find  a  place  of  refuge ;  where  no  p^ 

rontee  existing  for  the  citizens,  and  they  having  none  for  themaelftfy 

men  in  power  made  a  sport  of  the  people,  and  princes  wore  oat  tte 

clemency  of  the  heavens  rather  than  the  patience  of  their  snivectfc 
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is  in  these  predisposing  circumstances  that  we   chap. 
00k  for  the  real  causes,  not  merely  of  the  des-  ^^^^^- 
I  of  Napoleon,  but  of  the  ready  reception  which    i807. 
i  with  from  all  classes,  and  the  alacrity  with  j^  ^^  ^^ 
the  fervent  passions  of  democracy  were  convert-  RepuWi- 
mce  into  the  debasing  servility  of  Asiatic  des-destroywi 
.     The  Republican  writers  fall  into  the  most^^ '" 
le  error  when  they  accuse  that  great  man  of 
[  overturned  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
being  the  real  cause  of  its  terminating  in  the 
shment  of  arbitrary  power.     So  far  from  it,  he 
1  out  these  principles  to  their  natural  and  un- 
ble  result ;  he  did  no  more  than  reap  the  har- 
rom  the  crop  which  had  been  sown  by  other  and 
ifferent  handsC     The  real  authors  of  the  despo- 
)f  Napoleon,  were  those  who  overturned  the 
chy  of  Louis.     It  was  SiSyes  and  Mirabeau,  and 
alted  spirits  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who 
motion  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  which 
arily,  in  their  final  result,  induced  the  chains  of 
ipire. 
ibtless»  Napoleon  availed  himself  with  great  skill  Abuuy 

7  ,  ■  ,  with  which 

I   extraordinary   combination  of  circumstances  Napoleon 
had  thus  in  a  manner  presented  despotism  to  ^^^\^ 
eusp.     The  leading  principles  of  his  government,  ^^  ^^ 
dame  de  Stael  has  well  observed,  were  to  re-  to  establish 
studiously  the  intei^esU  which  the  Revolution  ^*^'^ 
reated,  to  turn  its  passions  into  the  career  of 

e  blind  itideed;  who  look  after  democratic  eqaaUty  for  tbe  mo- 
of  Henry  IV.  or  Louis  XIV.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  reflect 
state  to  which  many  European  nations  haye  already  arrived; 
t  to  which  others  are  fast  tending,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  soon 
iU  be  no  place  among  them  but  for  democratic  equality  or  the 
of  the  C<nar$'* — Tooquevillb,  ii.  268,  259.  What  a  picture  of 
cts  of  democratic  triumph  from  a  liberal  writer,  himself  an  eye- 
I  to  its  effects  I 
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CHAP,    military  conquest,  or  civil  ambition,  to  open  the  career 
'^  of  success  alike  to  all  who  deserved  it,  and  to  govern 


1807,    public  opinion  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  influence  of  tb 
*  R6v.       press.^     No  maxims  more  likely  to  govern  an  active, 
^ranc.  11.    gQ^pggtic,  and  corrupted  people,  could  possibly  have 
been  devised :  but  still  they  would  have  failed  in  pro- 
ducing  the  desired  effect,  and  the  attempt  to  enslave 
France  would  have  proved  abortive,  even  in  his  abb 
hands,  if  success  had  not  been  rendered  certain  by  the 
madness  and  guilt  which  preceded  him.     And  in  exe- 
cuting the  mission  on  which  he  firmly  believed  hewai 
sent,  to  close  the  wounds  and  put  a  stop  to  the  horron 
of  the  Revolution,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  he  waB 
to  blame,  so  far  at  least  as  his  domestic  govemmeat 
was  concerned.     On  the  contrary,  he  took  the  only 
measures  which  remained  practicable  to  restram  iti 
excesses,  or  put  a  period  to  its  suffering ;    and  sabse- 
quent  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  every 
Government  which  was  founded  on  any  other  princi- 
ples, or  practically  gave  the  people  any  share  of  that 
power  for  which  they  had  so  passionately  contendedi 
involved  in  itself  the^seeds  of  its  speedy  destruction. 
But  this         And  although  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
how  great  ^^^  centralization  is  the  ultimate  extinguisher  of  free* 

■oever  an  • .      ,    .  • 

evil,  was  dom,  and  the  insidious  foe  which,  elevated  on  iti  i 
SieTn  the  triumphs,  is  finally  destructive  of  its  princples,  yet  it 
Jj^l^'*^  is  not,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  France  was  in  the 
Kran^  was  time  of  Napolcou,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  which  it 
minatlon'of  was  the  duty  of  a  real  patriot  to  resist.  As  long  indeed 
the  Reroiu-  ^g  jj^^  elements  of  freedom  exist  in  a  state — that  ii, 

turn.  ^  ^  ^  ,' 

as  long  as  the  higher  and  middle  classes  retain  their 
public  spirit  and  their  possessions — ^it  is  impossiUd 
that  public  jealousy  can  be  too  strongly  aroused  on 
this  subject,  or  that  it  can  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  people,  that  if  all  the  interests  of  the  state 
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ire  centered  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  be  it  mon-    chap. 
irehical  or  democratic,  the  extinction  not  only  of  the  ^^^^^' 
ijgiite,  but  of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  is  at  hand,  and    i807. 
othing  remains  to  the  state  but  an  old  age  of  decrepi- 
ide  and  decline.     But  if  the  people  would  shun  these 
ik,  they  must  pause  in  the  threshold  of  their  career, 
id  avoid  the  destruction  of  the  property  or  influence 
those  classes  inferior  to  the  throne,  though  superior 
themselves,  whose  influence  forms  an  essential  in- 
sdient  in  the  composition  of  public  freedom.     The 
iglish  did  so — ^the  rights  of  the  middle  ranks,  the 
arch,  and  the  aristocracy,  survived  the  triumphs  of 
omwell,  and  in  consequence  two  hundred  years  of - 
erty  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  British  nation.    The 
■each  did  not  do  so— the  church,  the  middle  ranks, 
d  the  aristocracy,  were  utterly  destroyed  during  the 
rvour  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
at,  notwithstanding  all  their  subsequent  sufierings, 
By  have  not  enjoyed  one  hour  of  real  freedom. 
Many  struggles  have  ensued  and  may  ensue  for 
e  possession  of  supreme  power ;  many  revolutions  Despotic 
the  palace  have  shaken,  and  may  hereafter  shake  ^^/sinoa 
e  fabric  of  their  society ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  {j^*^®*,^ 
ade  or  will  be  made  to  limit  the  power  of  their  exe-  Paru. 
tive,  or  extend  the  liberty  of  their  people.     The 
ntralized,  despotic  Government  of  Napoleon  still 
mains  untouched — the  question  with  all  parties  is, 
it  whether  its  powers  shall  be  restrained,  but  who 
all  direct  them.     The  more  popular  and  democra- 
3  the  faction  is  which  gains  the  ascendency,  the 
ore  formidable  does  the  action  of  the  state  machine 
Kome,  because  the  weaker  is  the  counteracting  force 
Uch  is  to  restrain  its  motions.     If  the  extreme  de- 
locratic  party  were  to  succeed  to  power,  the  force  of 
le  centralized  Government,  based  on  the  support  of 
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CHAP,   the  people,  would,  in  a  short  time,  become  wellnigl 
'_  insupportable.     In  the  triumphs  which  they  achieved, 


1807.    &J^d  the  crimes  which  they  committed,  the  early  re- 
volutionists poured  the  poison  which  ever  proves  fatal 
to  freedom  through  the  veins  of  their  country ;  witl 
their  own  hands  they  dug  the  grave  of  its  libertiefl] 
nothing  remained  to  their  descendants  but  to  lie  dowi 
and  receive  their  doom.     When  this  last  deplorable 
effect  has  taken  place,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
patriot  no  longer  to  resist  the  centralizing  system; 
but  to  support  it  as  the  only  species  of  administration, 
under  which,  since  freedom  is  unattainable,  the  minoi 
advantage  of  a  tranquil  despotism  can  be  attained. 
It  was  a  rule  in  one  of  the  republics  of  antiquitf, 
Ultimate    that  uo  public  monument  should  be  voted  to  any  pff- 
generid      SOU  who  had  bccn  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
.freedom  of  affairs  till  ten  years  after  his  death,  in  order  that  the 
to  demo-    ultimate  effect  of  his  measures,  whether  for  good  car 
E^Siana,    f<>r  ®vil,  should  be  first  fully  developed.     Judging  hj 
and  ha  tri-  ^j^jg  principle,  to  how  few  characters  in  the  French 
France.      Revolutiou  wiU  the  friends  of  freedom,  in  future  times, 
rear  a  mausoleum ;  to  how  many  will  the*  abettors  of 
arbitrary  power,  if  their  real  opinions  could  be  fr 
vulged,  be  inclined  to  erect  statues !     Looking  for- 
ward for  the  short  period  of  only  eighteen  years,  not 
a  month  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation,  and  seeing  in  the 
servility  and  sycophancy  of  the  empire,  the  neceasaiy 
effects  of  the  vehemence  and  injustice  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  what  opinion  are  we  to  form  of  tte 
self-styled  patriots  and  philosophers  of  the  day,  who 
thus,  in  so  short  a  time,  blasted  the  prospects  and 
withered  the  destiny  of  their  country?     Who  were 
the  real  friends  of  freedom  ?    Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Burke, 
who,  by  combating  the  ambition  of  democracy  9sA 
coercing  its  extravagance  in  this  country,  have  he- 
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oeathed  to  their  descendants  the  glorious  and  en-    chap. 

•  XLiVII 

Bring  fabric  of  British  liberty;   or  Mirabeau  and ]_ 

anton,  who,  by  achieving  for  its  votaries  a  bloody  I807. 
iumph  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  plunged  then: 
lildren  and  all  succeeding  ages  into  the  inextricable 
tiers  of  a  centralized  despotism  ?  It  is  fitting, 
fobtless,  that  youth  should  rejoice ;  but  it  is  fitting 
10  that  manhood  should  be  prosperous  and  old  age 
Qtented;  and  the  seducers,  whether  of  individuals 
'  nations,  are  little  to  be  commended,  who,  taking 
tvantage  of  the  passions  of  early  years  or  the  sim- 
icity  of  inexperience,  precipitate  their  victims  into  a 
Nine  of  iniquity,  and  lead  them,  through  a  few 
Kmths  of  vicious  indulgence  or  delirious  excitement, 
)  a  life  of  suffering  and  an  old  age  of  contempt ! 


SETTLEMENT  OF  EUROPE  AFTER  THE  TREAl 

TILSIT. 

JULY,  1807,— SPRING,  1808. 

ARGUMENT. 

General  luffiBring  and  dUmay  prodoced  in  Rnnia  by  the  Treatj  of  Tilrft 
lal  feeling  of  despondence  which  it  occasioned  in  Great  Britain — Continent 
by  which  it  whs  followed — Constitution  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw— 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia — Oppressire  military  goremment  of  t 
deration  of  the  Rhine  and  Hans  Towns — BxcessiTe  rigour  of  the  Treatn 
Prussia  experienced — Fresh  requisitions  imposed  on  its  inhabitants — Lin 
its  regular  forces,  and  intersection  of  its  territory  by  military  roads — Wis 
measures  adopted  by  the  Prussian  CrOTemment — Acceasion  of  Baron  8ti 
Ministry — His  firm  cliaracter  and  admirable  measures — Salutary  Reform 
introduced  into  the  kingdom — Varied  cuuses  of  distress  in  Pnusia,  whidi  1 
exile  of  Stein—  History*  character,  and  great  military  refoims  of  Schamhc 
and  progress  of  the  Tugenbund  and  Secret  Societies  in  the  north  of  Gemai 
trious  and  patriotic  characters  which  that  Secret  Society  embraced — Slta 
tistics,  and  power  of  Austria  at  this  period — She  Joins  the  Continental  8} 
thereby  obtains  the  eracnation  of  Brannan — Resooroes,  8tatlstica«  and  strea 
Austrian  monarchy-—  AfGdrs  in  Sweden — its  Continental  forces  are  shut  n] 
sund — Siege  and  fall  of  that  fortress— Capture  of  the  islands  of  Danholm  i 
—Reasons  which  led  to  the  Copenhagen  expedition — Resolution  of  the  Bri 
net  in  regard  to  it — Equipment  and  departure  of  the  Expedition — ^IneSeci 
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He  Budaiif  declare  war  against  Sweden— RuuiaD  Manifbito  against  England — De- 

ckntioQ  bj  Great  Britain  in  Reply — Denmark  enters  cordially  into  the  war  against 

Areden  aad  England — Affairs  of  Rnssia  and  Turlcey— Curious  secret  despatch  fk-om 

hmj  at  St  Petersburg  to  Napoleon  on  this  subject — The  Turks,  finding  themselTes 

lit^jed  by  the  French,  prepare  themselTes  to  renew  the  war — Changes  in  the  Con- 

idtstion  of  the  Italian  State*— Union  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  France — Great  works 

■tetsken  at  Milan — and  state  of  Italy  at  this  period — Further  encroachments  of 

ftfdleoo  OD  the  side  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy — Reflections  on  the  imminent 

ksBid  to  Earope  ilrom  the  Treaty  of  Tilst,  and  from  the  division  of  its  kingdoms  be- 

tsMB  two  potentates — Importance  of  the  blow  already  struck  by  England  at  Napo- 

Iw^  ntw  naral  confederacy. 

If  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  productive  of  elory  to    chap. 

ike  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  transport  and  opulence 1 

lo  the  citizens  of  his  victorious  capital,  it  was  the    1807. 
commencement  of  a  period  of  suffering,  ignominy,  General 
Qd  bondage  to  the  other  capitals  of  continental  Eu-^,  J  dismay 
)pe.     Russia,   it  was   true,  had  extricaUd   herselfp^^^*^ 
Sflcathed  from  the  strife ;  her  military  renown  had  by  tho 
iffered  no  diminution  on  the  field  of  Eylau,  or  inxusu.*"^ 
6  agony  of  Friedland;  it  was  apparent  to  all  the 
xrld  that  she  had  heen   outnumbered  by  banded 
orope,  not  conquered  by  France  in  the  strife.     But 
31  she  had  failed  in  the  object  of  the  war ;  her  arms, 
stead  of  being  advanced  to  the  Khine,  were  thrown 
ek  to  the  Niemen;  in  indignant  silence  her  war- 
nrs  had  re-entered  their  country,  and  surrendered 

their  irresistible  rivals  the  mastery  of  Western 
iTope.  If  the  Czar  had  been  seduced  by  the  arti- 
8  of  Napoleon,  or  dazzled  by  the  halo  of  glory 
dch  encircled  his  brows ;  if  the  army  was  proud  of 
.ving  so  long  arrested,  with  inferior  forces,  the 
nqueror  before  whom  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
onarchies  had  sunk  to  the  dust,  the  nobles  were  not 
med  away  by  the  general  illusion.  They  saw  clearly, 
nidst  the  flattery  which  was  lavished  on  their  rulers, 
le  gilded  chains  which  were  imposed  on  their  coun- 
7.    They  could  not  disguise  from  themselves  that 


and  that  thus  not  only  were  they  likely  to  be  dc] 
of  half  their  wonted  revenue  from  their  estat 
losing  the  principal  market  for  their  prodoc 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  aggrandizemen 
rival  empire,  already  too  powerful  for  their 
pendence,  and  which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  e 
aim  a  mortal  stroke  at  their  national  existenci 
strong  anf  universal  were  these  feelings  amon 
whole  aristocratic  and  commercial  circles,  that 
Greneral  Savary,  whom  Napoleon  had  chosen 
ambassador  at  the  Russian  capital,  on  account  i 
address  he  had  exhibited,  and  the  favour  with 
he  had  been  received  by  Alexander  at  the  time 
» Ante,  V.  battle  of  Austcrlitz,*  arrived  at  St  Petersburg,  1 
perienced,  by  his  own  avowal,  the  utmost  diflSci 
finding  any  furnished  hotel  where  he  could  < 
admission ;  and  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  hi 
there,  though  he  was  overwhelmed  with  atb 
from  the  Emperor,  he  did  not  receive  one  invi 
from  any  of  the  nobility ;  and  while  he  saw  the  j 
whom  he  met  at  the  palace  depart  in  crowds 
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In  the  British  dominions  the  disastrous  intelligence    chap. 

VT  VTTf 

produced  a  difiFerent,  hut  perhaps  still  more  mournful  ^ 
impression.  England  was,  by  her  maritime  superiority,    1807. 
idieved  from  the  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger,  General 
lod  the  general  resolution  to  maintain  the  contest  ^®®g^^^^^ 
9DDtinued  unabated:   but  a  feeling  of  despondence ^nce which 
mraded  the  public  mind,  and  the  strife  was  perse-  in  Great 
ered  in,  rather  from  the  stem  principle  of  dogged  ^"^°' 
distance,  or  a  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
scare  accommodation,  than  from  any  hope  that  the 
ar  could  be  brought  to  a -successful  issue.     This 
neral  impressian  cannot  be  better  portrayed  than  in 
16  words  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  able  cham- 
ion,  in  its  early  days,  of  the  French  Kevolution : — 
I  do  not  indeed  despair  of  the  human  race ;  but  the 
ays  and  nights  of  mighty  revolutions  have  not  yet 
een  measured  by  human  intellect.      Though  the 
rhole  course  of  human  affairs  may  be  towards  a 
etter  state,  experience  does  not  justify  us  in  sup- 
osing  that  many  steps  of  the  progress  may  not  be 

lott  posiiiye  injunctions  to  his  envoy  at  the  Bussian  Court  at  all  ha- 
nds to  ayoid  its  renewal.  ''  I  have  just  concluded  peace/'  said  he  to 
■fuj ;  ''  they  teU  mo  I  haye  done  wrong;  and  that  I  shall  repent  it ; 
■ii  hj  my  faith,  we  have  had  enough  of  waz^-we  must  give  repose  to 
le  world.  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  St  Petersburg  as  charg^-d'affaires 
HI  an  ambassador  is  appointed ;  you  will  have  the  direction  of  my 
bin  there ;  lay  it  down  as  the  ruling  principle  of  your  conduct  that  any 
ntiber  contest  is  to  be  avoided ;  nothing  would  displease  me  so  much 
I  to  be  involved  in  that  quarter  in  fresh  embarrassments.  Talleyrand 
rill  teU  you  what  to  do,  and  what  has  been  arranged  between  the  Em- 
Nnr  of  Russia  and  me.  I  am  about  to  give  repose  to  the  army  in  the 
Mntiy  we  have  conquered,  and  to  enforce  payment  of  the  contribu- 
tiims ;  that  is  the  only  difficulty  which  I  anticipate ;  but  regulate  your- 
Ntf  by  this  principle,  that  /  will  on  no  account  be  again  drawn  into  the 
iMtef.  Never  speak  of  war ;  in  conversation  studiously  avoid  every 
tUag  which  may  give  offence ;  contravene  no  usage ;  ridicule  no  cus- 
ten.  Neglect  nothing  which  may  draw  closer  and  perpetuate  the  bonds 
€f  dliaace  now  contracted  with  that  country."— S  a  vary,  iii.  96, 97;  and 
Biio.  z.  29. 
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CHAP,    immediately  for  the  worse.     The  race  of  man  may  at 
XLviii.  j^^  reach  the  promised  land ;  but  there  is  no  aasop 


1807.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  present  generation  will  not  perish  ia 
the  wilderness.  The  prospect  of  the  nearest  part  of 
futurity,  of  all  that  we  can  discover,  is  very  dkaaL 
The  mere  establishment  of  absolute  power  in  Franoe 
is  the  least  part  of  the  evil ;  it  might  be  necessary  for 
a  time  to  moderate  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in 
tliat  agitated  state ;  but  what  are  the  external  effecb 
of  these  convulsions  ?  Europe  is  now  covered  with 
a  multitude  of  dependent  despots,  whose  existence 
depends  on  their  maintaining  the  paramount  tyranny 
in  France.  The  mi;schief  has  become  too  intricate  U 
be  iuurti^elleil  in  our  day;  an  evil  greater  than  del- 
potism,  or  rather  the  worst  and  most  hideous  form  cf 
des}x>tism,  approaches ;  a  monarchy  literally  uniw^ 
sal  seems  about  to  be  established ;  then  all  the  spiiili 
variety  9  and  emulation  of  separate  nations,  which  tb 
worst  forms  of  internal  government  have  not  uttedy 
« Sir  jmmi  extingtiished,  will  vanish.  And  in  that  state  i 
\<X  ^\i\  thiujTS  if  ^e  may  judge  from  past  examples,  the 
v!x''4*l  ^^'^^^^  energy  of  human  intellect  and  virtue  will 
K^^  laiu;[ui$h«  and  can  scarce  be  revived  otherwise  than  If 
*s\  ^4.  «wi  iufu5iou  of  barbarism.  ■*  *  Such  were  the  antic^ 
tious  of  the  i!T«iiest  intellects  of  the  age,  even  amoog 
tluv5^^  who  had  originally  been  most  £avoarable  to  the 
douuvraiic  iHinciple,  and  that,  too,  on  the  eve  of  the 
IVuin^ular  caiujxaigns.  and  at  no  great  distance  £rw 
iho  ctHienu  re:$umection  of  Europe  after  the  Momv 
t>Hr\\*t — a  u>enK>rable  example  <rf  the  fallacy  of  any 
iV;;::oAi  ovKu-ltiKoas  founded  upon  the  supposed  dur^ 
IxKiy  v^f  tho  cau:§^L>$  ai  any  one  time  in  operation ;  9ti 
o*  tho  v^Kiv-.Mi  of  that  fMrv^visioo  for  the  remedy  of 
r,;io.»or;^V.o  cv;l^  Vy  ibe  T>£?acuoQ  of  mankind  agaioit 
'  u\r  s;;A^n:;i^,  *:»  of  ihe  geoend  intcfmixtore  of  tbf 
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principles  of  good  and  evil  in  human  affairs,  which,  chap. 
u  it  is  the  most  general  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  ^^^"^* 
lustory,  so  is  it  fitted  above  all  others  to  inspire  mo-  1807. 
deration  in  properous  and  constancy  in  adverse  affairs. 
The  political  changes  consequent  in  Central  Europe 
OQ  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were  speedily  developed.  On  constitu- 
Itis  route  to  Paris  Napoleon  met  a  deputation  of  eight  thTo^ 
rf  the  principal  nobles,  in  the  French  interest,  of-^^**^*^^ 
Prussian  Poland  at  Dresden ;  and  Talleyrand,  in  a 
br  days,  produced  a  constitution  for  the  Grand 
Dachy,  calculated,  as  he  thought,  at  once  to  satisfy 
ibe  general  wish  for  a  restoration  of  their  nationality. 
Bid  accord  with  the  despotic  views  of  the  Emperors 
if  the  East  and  West.  By  this  deed,  which  was  pro- 
laced  with  more  than  usual  rapidity  even  in  those 
lays  of  constitution  manufacture,  the  ducal  crown 
rag  declared  to  be  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family : 
lie  Grand  Duke  was  invested  with  the  whole  execu- 
ive  power,  and  he  alone  had  the  privilege  of  propos- 
ig  laws  to  the  Diet,  with  whom  the  prerogative  re- 
lained  of  passing  or  rejecting  them.  This  Diet  was 
nnposed  of  a  Senate  of  eighteen,  named  by  the  Grand 
hike,  embracing  six  bishops  and  twelve  lay  nobles, 
ad  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  a  hundred  members ; 
xty  being  named  by  the  nobility,  and  forty  by  the 
m)ughs.  The  Chambers,  like  those  at  Paris,  were 
Domed  to  silence ;  they  could  only  decide  on  the 
laments  laid  before  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Govem- 
lent,  by  the  orators  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  of 
16  Chambers  by  commissions  appointed  by  them. 
"his  mockery  of  a  Parhament  was  to  assemble  only 
doe  in  two  years,  and  then  to  sit  but  fifteen  days. 
lie  ardent  plebeian  noblesse  of  Poland,  whose  demo- 
ratic  passions  had  so  long  brought  desolation  on  their 
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CHAP,    country,  found  little  in  these  enactmeuts  to  gratify 
^^^^^'  their  wishes ;  but  a  substantial,  though  perhaps  pred- 


1807.  pitate  improvement,  was  made'in  the  condition  of  the  j 
On  2'2d  peasantry,  by  a  clause  declaring  that  the  whole  serfs  were 
1807*.  ^^^*  N^  time,  however,  was  left  for  reflection;  the 
*  Hard.  ix.  doDuties  wcro  coustraiued  to  accept  it :  and  the  new 
Bign.  vL  constitution  of  Poland  was  not  only  framed,  but  sworn 
i.^^ib^^u.  ^  ^*  Dresden  during  the  brief  period  of  Napole<m'l 
14, 10.      sojourn  there  on  his  route  to  Paris.^ 

The  constitution  given  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
constitu-    Westphalia   was,   in   like  manner,   founded  entirelj 

tion  of  the  ^ ,  i    ,       /.     i  /.   -r^  t  .      i 

Kingdom  upou  the  modcl  of  that  of  r  ranee.  It  contained  a 
phU^  King,  Council  of  State,  Senate,  silent  aristocratic 
J^- ^^»  Legislature,  and  public  orators,  like  all  those  cast  at 
this  period  from  the  Parisian  mould.  The  throne 
was  declaimed  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Jerome  Bo- 
naparte, the  Emperor^s  brother,  and  first  sovereign; 
one  half  of  the  allodial  territories  of  the  former  so- 
vereigns, of  which  the  new  kingdom  was  compofledi 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  as  a  fnnd 
from  which  to  form  estates  for  his  military  followen; 
provision  was  made  for  payment  of  the  military  c» 
tributions  levied  by  France,  before  any  part  of  tb 
revenue  was  obtained  by  the  new  sovereign ;  the  king* 
dom  was  directed  to  form  part  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  its  military  contingent,  drawn  firom 
a  population  of  about  two  millions  of  souls,  fixed  at 
25,000  men ;  in  default  of  heirs-male  of  his  bodjy 
the  succession  to  the  throne  was  to  devolve  to  Napo- 
leon and  his  heirs  by  birth  or  adoption.  Every  M' 
porate  right  and  privilege  was  abolished — trial  hj 
jury  and  in  open  court  introduced  in  criminal  cases; 
all  exclusive  privileges  and  exemptions  from  taxation 
annulled — the   nobility   preserved,    but  deprived  of 
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r  fonner  inTidious  rights.     The  Chamber  of  De-  ^^^j^* 

!8  consisted  of  a  handred  members,  of  whom 

ity  were  chosen  from    the  landed  aristocracy^    1807. 
n  from  the  commercial,  and  fifteen  from  the 
iry  classes.     Salutary  changes!  if  the  equality 
h  they  were  calculated  to  induce  was  the  enjoy- 1  Ann. 
.  of  equal  rights  and  general  security ;  but  utterly  ^f  ^^^^ 
to  freedom,  if  they  were  only  fitted  to  introduce  p*p«"- 
loality  of  servitude,  and  disable  any  individuals  «389, 390! 
sociated  bodies  from  taking  the  lead  in  the  con-  723. '  sup. 
For  the  public  liberties  with  the  executive  power .^i^-  *®^ 
le  states  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  had  flat- 
[  themselves  that  the  general  peace  concluded  on  oppret- 
(hores  of  tbe  Niemen  would  finally  deliver  them  "^®  ™*^'' 

•  •  tary  go- 

I  the  scourge  of  warlike  armaments  and  military  vernment 
nbutions,  but  they  were  soon  cruelly  undeceived,  confede- 
rtly  after  the  general  pacification,  and  before  they  "** ^^1^*?^^ 
recovered  from  the  burden  of  maintaining,  cloth- and  huim 

and  lodging  the  numerous  corps  of  the  Grand  **^'' 
ly  which  traversed  their  territories  on  the  road  to  Sept.  isor. 
Rhine,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  entry  of  a 
li  body  of  forty  thousand  men,  who  issued  from 
nee,  and  took  the  route  of  the  Vistula,  still  at  the 
expense  of  the  allied  states.  They  were  speedily 
Kwed  by  a  body  of  Spaniards  drawn  from  Italy,  Oct.  I807. 

which  went  to  augment  the  corps  of  Romana, 
or  the  orders  of  Bemadotte,  on  the  shores  of  the 
tic ;  a  sad  omen  for  succeeding  times,  when  the  con- 
ion  of  peace  was  immediately  succeeded  by  fresh 
ptions  of  armed  men,  and  burdensome  prepara- 
«,  at  the  cost  of  the  allied  states,  for  future  hosti- 
0.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  stipulations  in 
mr  of  the  conquered  territories  in  the  formal 
ities,  were  to  be  a  mere  empty  name.     It  had  been 

VOL.  VI.  2  F 
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CHAP,    provided  at  Tilsit  that  Dantzic  was  to  be  a  free  citTy 
I  governed  by  its  own  magistrates ;  but  Rapp,  the  mm 


1807.    governor,  was  speedily  introduced  at  the  head  of  % 
numerous  French  garrison,  who  summarily  expelled 
the  Prussian  inhabitants,  and  began  the  rigorous  eor 
forcement  of  the  French  military  contributions  and 
the  Continental  System.     The  same  system  of  gih 
vernment  was  sternly  acted  upon  in  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, Lubeck,  and  all  the  Hanse  Towns ;  Bourrienno 
continued  to  enforce  it  with  such  severity  at  Hambiii]g| 
*  Bonr.  Tii.  that  the  trade  of  the  place  waa  entirely  ruined,  aiMl 
Hud.1x.    large  sums  remitted  quarterly  to  the  Tuileries,  out  of 
442,443.    i\^Q  last  fruits  of  the  commercial  enterprize  of  the 

LuCCheS.  11.  TT  rri  1 

14, 17.      Hanse  Towns.^ 

But  most  of  all  did  the  ruthless  hand  of  conqneet 
EzceauTe    f^U  with  unmitis^atcd  rijo^our  on  the  inhabitants  of 

rigour  of  ,  . 

the  treat.    Prussia.     Hard  as  their  lot  appeared  to  be,  as  it  waf 
which        chalked  out  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  yet  enviable 
Prussia      compared  to  that  which,  in  the  course  of  the  pacificft- 
rienced.     tiou  which  foUowcd,  actually  ensued  from  the  opprei^ 
sive  exactions  of  the  French  Government  and  the  un- 
bounded insolence  of  its  soldiery.     Immediately  aflflr 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  reft  them  of  hiK 
their  dominions,  the  King  and  Queen  repaired  to 
Memel,  where  they  were  compelled  to  sign  a  freeh 
July  12.     convention,  which,  under  pretext  of  providing  for  tbe 
liquidation  of  the  contributions  and  speedy  evacuation 
of  their  territories,  in  effect  subjected  them,  without 
any  appearance  of  termination,  to  those  intolerable 
burdens.     By  this   treaty  it  was  provided  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  fortresses,  with  the  exception  of 
Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Glogau,  should  take  place  befm 
the  1st  November ;  but  that  on  the  condition  onlyi 
that  the  whole  contributions  were  previously  paid  op 
— a  condition  which  it  was  well  known  could  not  be 
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inpUed  with,  aa  they  amounted  to  above  four  times   chap. 

>  revenue  of  the  whole  kingdom  before  its  dismem- '^ 

menty*  in  addition  to  the  burden  of  feeding,  cloth-    1807. 
f  paying,  and  lodging  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nsand  men,  for  which  no  credit  was  given  in  esti- 
ing  their  amount  by  the  French   commissaries, 
a  second  convention,  concluded  at  Elbing  three 
iths  afterwards,  the  unhappy  monarch,  instead  of  Oct  13. 
single  military  road  through  his  territories  from 
sden  to  Warsaw,  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
compelled  to  allow  five  passages,  two  for  troops, 
five  for  commercial  purposes,  to  Saxony,  Poland, 
their  respective  allies^— a  stipulation  which  in 
A  cut  them  through  the  middle,  and  subjected  the 
ibitants  on  these  roads  to  unnumbered  exactions 
demands  both  from  the  French  and  allied  troops.  ^^^  <^« 
fp  soon  after,  instead  of  a  territory  of  two  leagues 
readth  around  the  walls  of  Dantzic,  as  provided  in 
treaty,  seized  upon  one  two  German  miles,  or 
it  English  miles  broad,  counting  from  the  extreme 
it  of  its  outworks ;  while  by  a  third  convention,  in  Noy.  9. 
beginning  of  November,  Prussia  was  not  only 
ed  to  cede  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  New 
flia  and  the  circle  of  M ichelau,  no  inconsiderable 
ition  to  the  losses,  already  enormous,  imposed  by^ 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  to  ratify  the  ample  grants,  out  451, 454. 
lie  hereditary' revenues  of  the  Prussian  crown,  made  JJ^^"' 
he  Emperor  Napoleon  in  favour  of  Berthier,  Mor-  •^^  Sup. 
,  and  others  of  his  military  chiefs.  ^  474. 

Vexatious  as  these  fresh  demands  were,  and  cnielly 
their  bitterness  was  aggravated  by  the  arrogant 
oner  in  which  compliance  was  demanded  by  the 

Thitj  amounted  to  600,000,000  francs,  or  L.24,000,000,  and  the 
niie  of  Pmasia,  before  the  war,  was  about  L.4,600,00U. —  Vidr 
e,  180,  and  ri.  298. 


foS^and  ^^^'  iJaru,  the  ±'rench  receiver-general  for  the 
impofl'ition  of  Germany,  brought  forward  after  the  peace 
tm^  claims  to  the  amount  of  154,000,000  (L.6,000, 
'*'^^'  and  although  that  able  functionary,  on  the  eamc 
presentations  of  the  King^consented  to  take  35,00 
francs  off  this  requisition,  the  French  Minister  C 
pagny,  by  the  directions  of  Napoleon,  raised  it 
to  the  original  sum.  It  was  at  length  fixed  a 
hundred  and  forty  millions  (L.6, 600,000),  andGl 
Stettin,  and  Custrin  pledged  for  its  final  liquid 
on  condition  that,  till  that  took  place,  a  French 
of  ten  thousand  men  should  be  put  in  possess 
these  fortresses,  and  maintained  there  entirely  \ 
expense  of  Prussia.  All  this  was  exclusive! 
cost  of  feeding,  paying,  and  clothing  the  whole  F 
troops  still  on  or  passing  through  the  Prussian 
tory,  who  were  not  short  of  a  hundred  thousand 
In  addition  to  this,  the  King  was  obliged  to  bind 
self  not  to  keep  on  foot  during  ten  years,  more 
forty-two  thousand  men,  and  to  permit  his  domi 
to  be  traversed  by  five  additional  military  roac 

x...^^_     TT7'^..^M«««      T^««amJa»«      T^M«KXi«*M      «%»«J     1iir^..»JlAli 
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to  low  an  amount  as  to  be  barely  equal  to  the  coUec-   chap. 

lioD  of  the  revenue  required  by  so  vast  a  host  of  de- [ 

vvdators.     To  complete  the  picture  of  his  misfor-    i807. 
mes,  the  King  was  immediately  compelled  to  adopt 
k»  Continental  System,  and  declare  war  against  Great 
tritain ;  a  measure  which,  by  exposing  his  harbours 
» blockade,  and  totally  destroying  his  foreign  com- 
wee,  seemed  to  render  utterly  hopeless  the  discharge  ^53*^5  *• 
f  the  overwhelming  pecuniary  burdens  with  which  Mart.  sup. 
b  kingdom  was  loaSedu  i^^iW 

To  all  human  appearance  the  power  of  Prussia  was 

m  completely  destroyed ;  and  the  monarchy  of  thewise  in- 

Ireat  Frederick  seemed  te  be  bound  in  fetters  niore^^^^ 

net  and  galling  than  had  ever,  in  modern  iimes,  adopted  by 

m  imposed  on  an  independent  state.     And,  doubt-  sian  Go. 

■,  if  these  misfortunes  had  fallen  on  a  people  and  a^®™™*"** 

rvemment  not  -endowed  in  the  highest  degree  with 

e  spirit  of  patriotism  and  constancy  in  misfortune, 

18  effect  would  have  taken  place.     But  adversity  is 

e  true  test  of  political  as  well  as  private  virtue,  and 

006  external  calamities  which  utterly  crush  the  feeble 

degenerate,  serve  only  to  animate  the  exertions  and 

aw  forth  the  energy  of  the  uncorrupted  portion  of 

inkind.     While  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  were 

Bculating  on  the  entire  extinction  of  Prussia  as  an 

lependent  power,  and  the  only  question  appeared  to 

,  to  what  fortunate  neighbour  the  remnant  of  her 

rritories  would  be  allotted,  a  new  and  improved  sys- 

01  of  administration  was  adopted  in  all  the  branches 

her  government,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  in 
vsent  suffering  and  humiliation,  of  future  elevation 
id  glory.  Instead  of  sinking  in  despair  under  the 
ufortunes  by  which  they  were  oppressed,  the  King 
id  lus  l^nisters  were  only  roused  by  them  to  addi- 
lOQil  exertions  to  sustain  the  public  fortunes.     Dur- 


all  these  gems  in  his  crown  were  torn  away  1 
1  Hi^.  i^  ruthless  hand  of  conquest ;  and  his  much  loved  i 
456, 458.    ments  of  irenius  now  adorned  the  halls  of  the  L 

Lucehes.  ^ 

u.  8, 12.     or  graced  the  palace  of  the  French  Emperor.^ 

Driven  by  necessity  to  more  important  pursni 

Rpst  mea-  first  carc  of  the  King,  upon  the  termination  of 

thTKing    Hties,  was  to  free  the  public  service  from  those 

tore^re   temporizing  and  unworthy  policy,  or  treacherov 

the  pabiic  pusiUauimous  conduct,  had  induced  the  general 

^^'    mities.     Haugwitz  remained  forgotten  and  neg 

at  his  country  residence;  Hardenberg,  whose 

abilities  were  loudly  called  for  in  the  present 

and  who  had  been  the  leading  Minister  since  fa 

ties  had  been  resolved  on,  was  compelled  by  th 

lousy  of  Napoleon,  not  only  to  leave  the  Govern 

but  retire  from  the  country ;  and  it  was  only  aft 

withdrawal  of  the  French  armies,  that  he  ob 

leave  to  re-enter  Prussia  and  return  to  his  rum 

of  Templeberg.     The  Chancellor  Goldbeck,  ai 

the  inferior  Ministers,  Massow,  Reck,  D' Auger, 

meyer,  and  their  coadjutors,  were  dismissed,  1 

great  satisfaction  of  the  public ;  and  the  general 
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nJ  indijmatioii  at  such  unworthy  betrayers  of  na-    chap. 

1  trusts ;  and  instead  of  grounding  their  dismissal \ 

leir  notorious  dereliction  of  duty,  it  was  in  general    i807* 
1  on  the  destitute  state  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
ecessity  of  rigorous  economy  in  every  branch  of 
tiistration.     The  inquiry,  however,  under  the  di- 
»n  of  the  Princes  Royal,  was  carried  through 
'  department  and  grade  of  the  army ;  and,  to  de- 
trate  its  entire  impartiality,  the  heroic  Blucher  i  Hard.  u. 
df  was  subjected  to  the  same  test  with  his  less^^J^* 
pid  brethren  in  arms  !^  ii. »,  i7. 

prived  by  the  unworthy  jealousy  of  Napoleon  of 
ssistance  of  Hardenberg's  counsels,  the  King  of  Accession 
lia  had  still  the  courage,  in  the  almost  desperate  steinto 
of  his  fortunes,  to  have  recourse  to  a  statesman  J^J^^jJ* 
like  him,  had  been  distinimished  in  an  especiaH^  <:^»' 
ler  by  his  l^tred.     It  is  to  the  great  abilities,  en-  admirable 
med  patriotism,  and  enduring  constancy  of  the  ™®"'*"*^ 
)N  Stein,  that  Prussia  is  indebted  for  the  mea- 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  resurrection  of 
lonarchy.     This  eininent  man,  born  in  1756,  had 
ed  the  public  service  in  the  Administration  of  the 
\  Mines,  under  the  great  Frederick,  in  1780  ;  but 
dmirable  talents  for  business  soon  raised  him  to 
irection  of  the  customs  and  excise  in  1784,  which 
Id  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1806,  when  Oct.  i. 
ithdrew  to  his  estates,  and  remained  in  retirement 
gain  called  to  the  public  service  in  the  beginning 
stober  1807.     During  his  active  employment  he 
ired,  by  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  his  admi- 
idon,  the  esteem  both  of  his  sovereign  and  his 
r-citizens ;  and,  during  his  subsequent  retirement, 
ad  ample  opportunities  for  meditating  on  the 
m  which  had  brought  such  calamities   on  his 
try.     So  clearly  were  his  ideas  formed,  and  s» 
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XLVUL  ^^^^^^^  ^^®  conviction  as  to  the  only  means  which  re- 
mained of  reinstating  the  public  affairs,  that  he  corn- 


ISO?,    menced  at  once  a  vigorous,  but  yet  cautious  system  of 

amelioration ;  and,  only  four  days  after  his  appoint- 

oct.  9.       ment  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  royal  decree  ap- 

^  Hard.  iz.  pcarcd,  which  introduced  a  salutary  reform  into  the 

460,461.    constitution,^ 

By  this  ordinance,  the  peasants  and  burghers  ob« 
Admirable  taiucd  the  right,  hitherto  confined  to  the  nobles,  of  w- 
which  he  quiring  and  holding  landed  property ;  while  they  ia 
in'pIiS^  their  turn  were  permitted,  without  losing  caste,  to 
engage  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  indartrj. 
Landholders  were  allowed,  under  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  their  creditors,  to  separate  their  estates  into 
distinct  parcels,  and  alienate  them  to  different  per- 
sons. Every  species  of  slavery,  whether  contracted 
Oct.  9.  by  birth,  marriage,  or  agreement,  wa»  prohibited  sab- 
sequent  to  the  11th  November  1810 ;  and  every  8e^. 
vitude,  corvee  J  or  obligation  of  service  or  rent,  other 
than  those  founded  on  the  rights  of  property  or  ex- 
press agreement,  was  for  ever  abolished.  By  a  second 
Not.  10.  ordinance,  published  six  weeks  afterwards,  certain 
important  franchises  were  conferred  on  municipalitiei. 
By  this  wise  decree,  which  is  in  many  respects  the 
magna  charta  of  the  Prussian  burghs,  it  was  provided 
that  the  burghers  should  enjoy  councillors  of  their 
own  election,  for  regulating  all  local  and  municipal  j 
concerns  :  that  a  third  of  the  number  should  go  out  \ 
by  rotation,  and  be  renewed  by  an  election  every  year;  [ 
that  the  council  thus  chosen  should  assemble  twice 
a-year  to  deliberate  on  the  public  affairs ;  that  two 
burgomasters  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  magistra^t 
one  of  whom  should  be  chosen  by  the  King  from  a 
list  of  three  presented,  and  the  other  by  the  council- 
lors ;  and  that  the  police  of  the  burgh  should  be  ad- 
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tomistered  by  a  syndic  appointed  for  twelve  years,    chap. 

md  who  should  also  have  a  seat  in  the  municipal \ 

ooncil.  The  administration  of  the  Haute  Police^  or  1307. 
!iat  connected  with  the  state,  was  reserved  to  Govem- 
tent.  By  a  third  ordinance,  an  equally  important  Nov.  S4. 
iteration  was  made  in  favour  of  the  numerous  class 
*  debtors,  whom  the  public  calamities  had  disabled 
om  performing  their  engagements,  by  prohibiting  all 
anand  for  the  capital  sums  till  the  24th  June  1810, 
roviding  at  the  same  time  for  the  punctual  payment 
f  the  interest,  under  pain  of  losing  the  benefit  of  the 
cdinance.  Thus  at  the  very  moment  that  France, 
nring  the  intoxication  consequent  on  the  triumphs  of 
ena  and  Friedland,  was  losing  the  last  remnant  of 
le  free  institutions  which  had  been  called  into  exist- 
Dce  during  the  fervour  and  crimes  of  the  Revolution ; 
^jnissia,  amidst  the  humiliation  of  unprecedented  dis- 
iters,  and  when  groaning  under  the  weight  of  foreign 
liains,  was  silently  relaxing  the  fetters  of  the  feudal 
jstem,  and  laying  the  foundation,  in  a  cautious  and 
[oiltless  reformation  of  experienced  grievances,  for 
he  future  erection  of  those  really  free  institutions  i  q^^i,. 
rUch  can  never  be  established  on  any  other  bases  J^M«^ 
laa  those  of  justice,  order,  and  religion.^  17,  la 

In  the  prosecution,  however,  of  these  glorious,  be- 
wise  and  judicious,  plans  of  public  improvement,  vuied 


kein  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter.  Govern- JJJJJJ^^ 
MDt  was  overwhelmed  by  a  multitude  of  civil  ger-P»«>^ 
rmts,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  who  had  been  ezUed. 
thrived  of  their  situations  in  the  ceded  provinces, 
ttd  whose  just  prayers  for  relief  could  not  be  attended 
to  by  a  treasury  drained  of  the  last  farthing  by  the 
darges  of  the  war,  and  the  inordinate  requisitions  of 
tbe  French  armies.  The  rapid  absorption  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  by  these  rigorous  taskmasters,  the  gene- 
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CHAP    ral  practice  of  hoarding  which  their  depredations  oc- 
[  casioned,  and  the  necessity  in  consequence  of  having 


1 807.    recourse  to  a  currency  of  a  baser  alloy,  or  paper  mone^, 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  had  totally  deranged  the 
monetary  system,  and  occasioned  a  rapid  enhance- 
ment of  prices,  under  which  the  labouring  dassei 
suffered  severely.    The  closing  of  the  harbours  against 
foreign  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  BerUn  and 
Milan  Decrees,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  pablic 
distress,  and  raised  such  a  ferment  that  the  King  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  clamour  and  the  re* 
presentations  of  the  French  authorities,  who  dreaded 
the  effects  of  such  an  intrepid  system  of  govemmentft 
and  sent  Stein  into  honourable  exile  in  Russia.    So 
rapidly  was  this  insisted  on  by  the  Ministers  of  Nfr- 
poleon,  that  the  last  of  these  regenerating  measures, 
dated  24th  November  1807,  were  signed  by  his  gaocee- 
sors,  M.  Dohna  and  Altenstein.    But  by  this  ebullitioa 
of  jealousy  the  French  Emperor  gain^  nothing;  the 
merit  of  Stein  was  too  generally  known  by  the  intel- 
ligent classes  to  be  forgotten ;  from  his  retreat  in 
Courland  he  really  directed  the  Prussian  coundls; 
and  by  the  appointment  of  Scharnhobst  to  the  ek- 
vated  office  of  Minister  of  War,  the  door  was  opened 
to  a  variety  of  important  changes  in  that  department^ 
*  Hwd.  ix.  ^^^c^  were  of  the  highest  consequence  six  years  afte^ 
464,466.    wards  in  the  mortal  struggle  for  European  freedooL^. 
Gerard  David  de  Scharnhorst,  who  was  now  i&- 
Qi^        trusted  with  the  military  direction  of  Prussia,  and 
eharacter,  whoso  great  Scientific  abilities  subsequently  rendered 
reforms-    him  SO  distinguished  in  the  fields  of  European  glorjf 
|^2SIpJ^     had  quitted  the  Hanoverian  service  for  that  of  Pnusia 
*»"*•        in  1801.    Taken  prisoner  at  Lubeck,  but  subsequently 
exchanged,  he  had  powerfully  contributed,  by  bis  de- 
cisive conduct  at  the  critical  moment  with  Lestooq'' 
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corps,  to  the  brilliant  result  of  the  battle  of  Eylau.    chap. 

Ill  him  a  blameless  life  and  amiable  manners  were [ 

aombined  with  the  purest  patriotism  and  the  soundest  1807. 
odgment ;  exalted  attainments  were  undisfigured  by 
nride ;  vigour  of  thought  was  adorned  by  simplicity 
f  character.  The  perfection  of  the  French  military 
iganization,  as  well  as  the  energy  of  their  army,  ap- 
eared  to  him  in  painful  contrast  beside  the  nume- 
008  defects  and  dejected  spirit  of  that  over  which 
le  now  presided;  but  instead  of  sinking  in  despair 
nder  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  he  was  only  in- 
pired  by  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  with  additional 
iidour  in  the  work  of  amelioration,  and  induced,  like 
itein,  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  consternation 
0  effect  several  salutary  reforms,  which,  in  more  tran- 
pil  times,  might  have  been  seriously  obstructed  by  the 
^ejudices  of  aristocratic  birth  or  the  suggestions  of 
interested  ambition.  Boldly  applying  to  the  military 
Ispartment  the  admirable  principles  by  which  Stein  i^^c.  15, 
had  secured  the  affections  of  the  burgher  classes,  he  \^^'^^^ 
dffew  open  to  the  whole  citizens  the  higher  grades  18O8. ' 
of  the  army,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
dnded,  abolished  the  degrading  corporal  punishments 
bj  which  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  had  been  withered, 
and  removed  those  invidious  distinctions,  which,  by 
exempting  some  classes  from  the  burden  of  personal 
service  in  the  army,  made  its  weight  fall  with  addi- 
tional severity  on  those  who  were  not  relieved.  ^  467. 

Every  department  of  the  service  underwent  his 
Mrchiug  eye ;  in  all  he  introduced  salutary  reforms,  hib  gnat 
rectified  experienced  abuses,  and  electrified  the  ge-'*^^^^ 
neral  spirit,  by  opening  to  merit  the  career  of  pro- rabie  171- 
motion ;  while  the  general  strength  of  the  army  was  army. 
dentiy  augmented  to  an  extent  which  afterwards  be- 
Qune  in  the  highest  degree  important,  by  the  intro- 
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CHAP,   duction  of  an  equally  simple  and  efficaciouB  reguU* 
[  tion.     By  the  subsisting  engagements  with  Napoleon, 


1807.  ^^  ^^^  provided  that  Prussia  should  not  keep  on  foot 
more  than  forty-rtwo  thousand  men,  a  stipulation  which 
at  once  cast  her  down  to  the  rank  of  a  fourth-rate 
power,  and  totally  disabled  her  from  assuming  the 
attitude  of  resistance  to  the  numerous  and  hourly  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  French  armies.  To  eludo 
its  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any  direct 
or  obvious  infringement  of  the  treaty,  he  took  care 
never  to  have  more  than  the  agreed  on  number  of 
men  at  once  in  arms,  but  no  sooner  were  the  young 
soldiers  sufficiently  drilled  than  they  were  sent  home 
to  their  hearths,  and  other  recruits  called  to  the  na- 
tional standards,  who,  in  like  manner,  after  a  brief 
period  of  service,  made  way  for  others  in  successiim. 
By  this  simple  but  admirable  system,  which  is  the 
true  secret  of  the  political  strength  and  military  re- 
nown of  Prussia,  so  much  beyond  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  monarchy,  a  military  spirit  was  diffused 
through  the  whole  population ;  service  in  the  annj 
came  to  be  considered,  instead  of  a  degradation,  as 
an  agreeable  recreation  after  the  severe  labours  of 
pacific  life ;  the  manner,  carriage,  and  intelligence  of 
those  who  returned  from  their  standards  were  so 
superior  to  those  of  the  rustics  who  had  remained  at 
home,  that  no  Prussian  damsel  would  look  at  a  youth 
who  had  not  served  his  country ;  the  passion  for 
arms  became  universal ;  and  while  forty  thousand 
only  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  army,  two  hundred 
thousand  brave  men  were,  erelong,  trained  to  anns^ 

» Hkrd.  u.  ^^^  ready  at  a  mementos  warning  to  join  the  standards 

467, 468.    of  their  country.^ 

From  these  salutary  changes,  joined  to  the  oppres- 
sive exactions  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  6llo^ 
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toQfl  contribation^  levied  by  the  government  through    chap. 

«  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany,  arose  another  ^_ 

'ecty  not  less  important  in  its  ultimate  consequences  1807. 
(m  the  future  fate  of  Europe.  Grievously  oppress-  rim  and 
by  foreign  depredation,  deprived  by  national  dis-f^^j^*'^ 
»r  of  domestic  protection,  surrounded  within  and  «ndbund 
thout  by  rapacious  enemies  or  impotent  friends ;  Bocieties. 
prived  of  their  commerce,  their  manufactures,  the 
at  for  their  industry,  with  their  farm  produce  liable 
perpetual  seizure  by  bands  of  rapacious  men,  armed 
th  Imperial  authority,  the  inhabitants  both  of  the 
ims  and  the  country  had  no  resource  but  in  mutual 
d  voluntary  associations.  The  universality  of  the 
ffering  produced  a  corresponding  unanimity  of  opi- 
cm ;  the  divisions  which  existed  before  the  war  dis- 
^leared  under  the  calamities  to  which  it  had  given 
rth ;  the  jealousies  of  rank  or  class  yielded  to  the 
"eflsure  of  common  distress.  Genius  and  learning, 
mdst  the  general  despondency,  stood  forth  as  the 
aders,  privately  and  cautiously  indeed,  but  still  the 
aders,  of  public  thought.  Societies  were  every  where 
nned,  in  profound  secrecy,  for  the  future  deliver- 
loe  of  Germany ;  the  professors  at  the  Universities 
ere  at  their  head ;  the  ardent  youth  who  attended 
mr  seminaries  joyfully  enrolled  themselves  in  their 
nks ;  the  nobles  and  statesmen  at  the  helm  of  af- 
irs  lent  them  what,  with  such  materials,  was  much 
quired,  the  aid  of  their  wisdom  and  the  benefits  of 
m  experience.  Stein  was  at  their  head ;  from  his 
treat  in  Russia  he  exercised  a  secret  but  unlimited 
ray  over  the  minds  of  all  the  energetic  and  generous 
^on  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Amdt,  who  was 
m  after  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  from  French 
snecution  under  the  same  empire,  lent  the  cause  all 
ke  aid  of  his  nervous  eloquence ;    Professor  Jahn 
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CHAP,  supported  it  with  powerful  zeal  /  Hardenberg  was 
^^^^^^'  active  in  its  behalf ;  Schainhorst,  and  almost  all  tho 


1807.    Councillors  of  the  King,  though  compelled  publicly 
to  discountenance  its  proceedings,  were,  in  reality, 
either  in  secret  members  of  the  Tugendbund,*  or 
4^*4^!*  warmly  disposed  to  second  its  eflForts.^ 

There,  too,  were  to  be  seen  those  exalted  spirits  who 
subsequently,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  stood  foremost  in  the  bands 
of  European  freedom :  Schill,  whose  ardent  patriot- 
ism, in  advance  of  his  countrymen,  precipitated,  in 
1809,  to  his  own  ruin,  that  premature  resistance  wliich 
four  years  longer  of  ignominy  and  bondage  were  re- 
quired to  render  universal :  Wittgenstein,  the  future 
antagonist  of  Napoleon,  whose  clear  judgment,  not- 
withstanding the  prudent  reserve  of  his  character, 
saw  in  these  associations  the  only  means  of  future  sal- 
vation ;  Blucher,  whose  generous  and  inconsiderate 
ardour  threw  him  early  into  their  arms,  as  it  after- 
wards warmed  him  in  the  headlong  charge  against 
the  enemy :  Gneisenau,  whose  scientific  abilities,  sup- 
plying what  was  wanting  in  his  gallant  associate, 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  arms  of  France.  The  nobles, 
straitened  in  their  fortunes  by  the  French  requisi- 
tions, and  insulted  in  their  persons  by  the  French 
officers ;  the  peasants,  ground  to  the  dust  by  merci- 
less exactions,  snpported  by  military  force ;  the  me^ 
chants,  ruined  by  the  Continental  System,  and  reduced 
to  despair  by  the  entire  stoppage  of  foreign  commerce; 
the  burghers,  become  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Napo- 
leon, from  his  entire  overthrow  of  those  liberal  prin- 
ciples on  wliich  the  early  fortunes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been  founded,  all  combined  to  join  the  secret 
societies,  from  which  alone  they  could  one  day  hopa 

*  Society  or  Bond  of  Virtue. 
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br  the  deliverance  of  their  country.     The  machinery    chap. 

lit  in  motion  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects  was 

ideed  highly  dangerous  and^capable  of  being  applied  1807. 
)  the  worst  purposes,  but  the  necessities  of  their 
toation  gave  the  lovers  of  the  Fatherland  no  alter- 
ative. Alike  in  town  and  country,  equally  among 
le  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Tugendbund  spread  its  ra- 
tifications; a  central  body  of  directors  at  Berlin 
aided  its  movements ;  provincial  conmiittees  carried 
B  orders  into  effect ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
dark,  unseen  authority,  was  obeyed  with  an  implicit 
lacrity  unknown  to  the  commands  even  of  the  suc- 
asBor  of  Charlemagne.  Thus,  while  France,  riot- 
ig  in  the  triumph  of  Tilsit,  and  deeming  her  power 
Btablished  on  an  immovable  basis,  was  fawning  on 
ler  rulers  with  Eastern  adulation,  and  bartering  her 
reedom  for  the  enjoyment  of  gold,  Prussia,  taking 
ioonsel  from  adversity,  was  preparing  in  silence,  in 
be  amelioration  of  her  institutions  and  the  energy  of 
ler  inhabitants,  that  real  regeneration  which,  indepen- 
lent  of  individuals,  unstained  by  crime,  was  destined 
lereafter  to  raise  her  from  the  lowest  state  of  depres-  ^5*^^ 
Mm  to  an  unexampled  height  of  glory.  ±.  74, 70I 

Bent  to  the  earth  by  the  disasters  of  Austerlitz,  but 
itill  possessinir  the  physical  and  material  resources  of  sitwrtion, 
rawer,  Austria,  during  the  desperate  strife  from  the  and  power 
Stale  to  the  Niemen,  was  silently  but  uninterruptedly  ®^  ^'»»*'^ 
'epeiring  her  losses,  and  preparing  to  resume  her 
dace  in  the  rank  of  independent  nations.     If  she  had 
mi  the  opportunity,  during  the  preceding  winter,  of 
interposing  with  decisive  effect  on  the  banks  of  the 
BIbe,  she  had  the  magnitude  of  previous  losses,  the 
DMrtal  hazard  of  an  unsuccessful  demonstration,  to 
oSbt  in  her  excuse.    Sufficient  reliance,  it  was  thought, 
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CHAP,  could  not  yet  be  placed  on  the  constancy  of  Eussia ; 
[  suffering  had  not  adequately  tamed  the  hereditary 


1807.  jealousy  of  the  Prussian  Government.     But  the  ob- 
servers of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  augured,  not  less  firom 
the  measures  which  they  were  in  the  course  of  adopt- 
ing, than  the  known  perseverance  and  constancy  of 
their  policy,  that  they  had  by  no  means  relinquished 
the  contest,  and  that,  if  a  favom-able  opportunity  sbonli 
occur,  they  would  yet  appear  foremost  in  the  struggle 
for  European  freedom.     During  the  interval  of  hoe- 
tilities,  the  Aulic  Council  had  been  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts  to  restore  the  equipment  uid  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  army.     The  artillery,  abstracted  by  Na- 
poleon from  the  arsenal  of  Vienna,  had  been  regained, 
in  great  part,  by  purchase  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;  vast  exertions  had  been  made  to  supply  the 
horses  wanting  in  the  cavalry  regiments ;  the  infan- 
446^447.^  try  had  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  recruited  hy 
Archduke  *^^  prisoucrs  who  rctumed  from  France,  or  new  aol- 
chariei,     dicrs  who  had  been  unostentatiously  invited  to  the 
1807.   '    Imperial  standards.^ 

In  open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  how- 
sbe  joins  6ver,  France  had  hitherto  retained  the  fortress  of 
mrntei"*V-  B^®-^^*^?  ^^  their  western  frontier,  on  the  absurd  pre- 
tern,  mud  text  that  Russia,  an  independent  power,  over  whom 
eyacuaaon  the  Imperial  Cabinet  had  no  control,  had  not,  agree- 
of  Brau-     ^^^jy  ^^  ^y^^^  treaty,  evacuated  the  mouths  of  the  Catr 

taro.  Other  measures,  equally  significant,  told  them 
they  were  regarded  by  the  great  Conqueror  only  in 
the  highest  rank  of  vassals.  Andreossi,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  openly  used  the  most  menacing 
language,  both  before  and  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit; 
new  states  were,  without  either  notice  or  negotiation, 
added  by  a  simple  decree  of  the  French  Emperor  to 


nau. 
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ederation  of  the  Rhine  f^  and  by  a  summary    chap. 
be  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  ordered  forthwith     ^^^"' 
"e  to  the  Continental  System.     By  yielding    iso?. 
irital  point,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  Aug.  84, 
a  skilful  use  of  the  termination  of  the  dis-^^^' 
h  Russia  about  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  in 
'  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  as  well  as  the  growing 
>f  the  French  Emperor  to  increase  his  forces 
'yrenean  frontier,  with  a  view  to  his  ambitious 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Metternich,  to  the 
'  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  who  regarded 
nged  occupation  as  a  continued  badge  of  sub- 
it  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  removal  Oct.  lo. 
rench  troops  from  the  ramparts  of  Braunau, 

Imperial   dominions,   still  flourishing  and ,  ^^^  ^ 
,  notwithstanding  all  their  losses,  ceased  to  ^^  447. 
;ed  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger.^ 
3  general  wreck  of  the  hopes  of  Europe  ouAffainof 
as  of  the  Niemen,  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  xh^*"* 
i  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  more  powerful  monarchy  ^«d«  « 
eater  part  on  the  political  theatre,  was  not  straisund. 

rincipalities  of  Anhalt,  Bouss,  Ladep^  Schwarizbourg^  and 

3«oarce8  of  Anstria  in  1807|  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Resources 

other  provinces  by  the  i>eace  of  Presbeig,  were  stiU  very  ^^^  statis- 
thej  are  on  object  of  interest,  considering  the  prominent  }^ ?.    ^ 

h  that  power  soon  after  took  in  the  war.     They  are  thus  empire. 

Uoon  Lichtenstein : — 

, 24,900,000 

4>wns, 796 

2,012 

65,672 

Composed  of 
6,400,000 

9, 13,000,000 

l» 3,400»000 

u,  Bohemians,     ....         2,100,000 

24,900,000 

Dividrd 
J.  VI.  2  G 
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CHAP,   discouraged.     His  semi-insular  situation  enable 

^^^"^'  to  bid  defiance  to  the  threats  of  the  French  ] 

1807.    ^^^i    ^^^  passage  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothni 

scarcely  practicable ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 

land,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  mak< 

against  his  enemies,  even  if  Russia  should  be 

to  their  already  formidable  league.     No  sooner, 

fore,  did  the  English  squadron,  with  the  ad' 

guard  of  the  land  forces,  which  had  been  destii 

the  support  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  appear  in  tb 

tic,  than  he  denounced  the  armistice,  just  ni 

JQI73.      days  after  the  battle  of  Friedland.     Napoleo 

ways  displeased  at  this  unexpected  resumption  < 

tilities,  immediately  made  preparations  for  bi 

Divided  by  Religion  <u  follows  : — 
Catholics^  19 

Greek  Church, S 

Zuinglians, 2 

Protestants, 1 

Jews^ 

U 

Florins, 
110,000,000,  orL.8 
900,000,000,  or  72 
11,000,000,  or 
40,000,000,  or     3 

3 


Revenue, 

Public  Debt,        .... 
Civil  List  and  Court  annual  charges. 

Army, 

Interest  and  charges  of  debt. 
Army. — Infantry, 

Cavalry, 

Artillery, 

Guards, 


271,800 

60,000 

14,300 

3,000 


339,100  men. 
Besides  the  Hungarian  Insurrection,  or  levy  en  ma$sc. 

Florins, 
Annual  produce  of  agriculture,     .  760,000,000,  or  L.61 

minerals,        .  47,000,000,  or       3, 

Number  of  oxen,  ....        3,000,000 

horses,        ....         1,500,000 

— ^Lichenstein's  ^UU,  ife  /«  Motiarchie  AutricfUenne,  and  Hi 
Pi^s  Just,  K, 
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t^n  to  a  rapid  conclusion.     Thirty  thousand  men    ghap. 

are  speedily  assembled  imder  Marshal  Brune,  who, [ 

soon  as  hostihties  recommenced  on  the  13th  July,    1807. 
gan  to  press  on  all  sides  the  fifteen  thousand  Swedes  Jnij  la. 
lo  occupied  Pomerania.     Unable  to  bear  up  against 
great  a  preponderance  of  force,  the  Swedish  gene- 1 1^.  xh 
is,  after  some  inconsiderable  combats,  took  shelter  i^'  If*- 
ider  the  cannon  of  Strabund;  and  Brune  completed  466, 457. 
e  investment  of  the  place  in  the  middle  of  July.^ 
The  King  of  Sweden  was  soon  made  to  perceive, 
im  bitter  experience,  that  after  the  pacification  of  g^^ 
Isit,  the  possession  of  his  transmarine  dominions 
18  held  by  the  most  precarious  tenure.     At  first,  the 
Dglish  troops,  under  Lord  Cathcart,  above  ten  thou- 
nd  strong,  and  in  the  finest  condition,  formed  part  of 
6  garrison ;  and  the  presence  of  this  imposing  force 
ipeared  to  promise  to  Gustavus,  who  commanded  in 
sraon,  the  means  of  making  a  defence  which  might 
?al  that  by  which  Charles  Xll.  had  immortalized 
1  walls.     At  this  period  the  Swedish  monarch  ap- 
Sired  to  be  passionately  desirous  of  military  renown, 
id  so  ambitious  was  he  of  the  perils  and  glories  of 
Aud  warfare,  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  flag 
r  kuce  to  the  French  marshal,  offering  a  purse  of 
M  to  the  gunner  in  the  French  lines  who  had  level- 
d^the  piece  of  ordnance,  the  shot  of  which  had  struck 
16  wall  a  few  feet  from  the  place  where  he  was  stand- 
ig,  a  proceeding  which  the  English  general  justly 
msidered  as  savouring  rather  of  a  romantic  or  highly 
ictted  temperament,  than  the  sober  judgment  befitr- 
Qg  the  ruler  of  a  nation.^     But  stern  necessity  soon 


*  I  recexred  this  anecdote  from  my  yenerable  and  much  esteemed 
Mid  tlie  Earl  of  Oathcart ;  whose  recollections  of  aU  the  events  of 
^  memorable  period^  in  which  he  bore  so  prominent  a  part^  is  stiU 
iyrnd  and  correct,  though  at  a  yery  advanced  age^  as  when  they  oc- 
Qied  thirty  years  ago. 
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CHAP,  put  a  period  to  these  chivalrous  illusions.     Th( 
^^^^^^'  Ush  troops  were  withdrawn  in  the  end  of  July, 


1807.  opei^^te  in  the  great  armament  intended  for  i 
July  30.  duction  of  Copenhagen  and  seizure  of  the  Danis 
of  which  mention  will  inunediately  he  made ;  a 
Swedish  garrison,  without  any  external  aid,  w 
1  Dam.  six.  ^  make  head  alone  against  t&e  hourly  ina 
146,  iw.  forces  of  the  French  marshal,  which  already 
is?;-     more  thao  double  their  own.^ 

The  eyident  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  pi 

Its  ML     the  place  after  the  tr^ty  of  Tilsit  was  known, 

had  become  apparent  that  the  French  Emperoi 

increase  the  besieging  force  at  pleasure  to  qua 

its  present  amoimt,  damped  the  military  ardour 

Swedes,  and  induced  them  to  prolong  the  d 

rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  any  hope  that  ii 

ultimately  prove  successful.     Trenches  were  < 

Aag.  15.    on  the  night  of  the  fgte  of  the  Emperor,  by 

thousand  workmen,  and  advanced,  under  the  sd 

direction  of  General  Chasseloup,  with  extraor 

vigour.     Contrary  to  all  previous  example,  tl 

preaches  were  made  on  three  fronts  at  the  sami 

and  pushed  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  four  day 

were  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  externa 

sades,  the  batteries  already  armed,  and  every  thin 

pared  for  a  bombardment.   Seeing  their  city  abov 

ruined,  for  no  political  or  national  purpose  but  a 

point  of  military  honour,  the  magistrates  threw 

Aug.  20.    selves  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  and  besought  1 

spare  the  inhabitants  the  horrors  of  an  unavaili] 

fence.     He  could  not  resist  the  appeal,  and  wit] 

•  Dum.  xix.^^'^  almost  the  whole  garrison  into  the  adj 

145, 161.    island  of  Rugen,  while  Stralsund  itself,  with  fooi 

450/457.    dred  pieces  of  cannon  and  immense  military  maga 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.' 
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Still  the  enemy  kept  their  firound  in  the  isles  of  chap. 

XLVIII 

ugea  and  Duiholm,  which  not  only  completely  block- [ 

ed  the  harbour,  but  neutralized  all  the  advantages    i807. 
tierwise  consequent  on  the  possession  of  this  exten*  capture  of 
'e  fortress.     Marshal  Brune  showed  great  activity  ^^^^^^ 
the  measures  adopted  to  root  the  Swedes  out  of  this  ^i™  •^ 
sir  last  stronghold  on  the  German  shore.     Three 
fB  after  the  capitulation  two  hundred  boats  and 
lall  craft  were  assembled,  chiefly  by  means  of  land 
rriage,  in  the  harbour  of  Stralsund,  with  which,  on 
)  night  of  the  25th,  a  descent  was  effected  on  the  Au^-  s^- 
B  of  Danholm,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
ench,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  its  little 
rrison  of  a  hundrcKl  and  eighty  men.     Still  the  isle 
Bugen,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Swedish  forces,  re- 
lined  in  the  possession  of  the  king ;  but  the  troops, 
aried  of  a  fruitless  contest  which  they  deemed 
r«>gn  to  the  real  interests  of  the  monarchy,  and 
rmgly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  military 
xitement  of  their  sovereign  bordered  on  insanity, 
nrmored  so  loudly  on  the  further  continuance  of  the 
litest,  that  he  was  obliged  to  yield ;  and  a  conven- 
Mi  was  concluded  on  the  7th  September,  by  which  Sept.  7. 
6  island  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  French  troops, 
d  the  King,  with  the  whole  garrison  and  fleet,  were 
withdraw  to  the  "Swedish  shore.     This  convention 
fieved  Napoleon  from  all  anxiety  in  the  north  of 
ennany,  and  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  conti- 
aital  war  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  but  it  was  far 
om  answering  the  expectations  of  the  French  Em- 
Kor,  who  had  calculated  on  the  capture  of  the  Swe- 
ih  King,  or  at  least  the  whole  of  his  garrison ;  and  iti  j^^  jj 
u  the  occasionof  Marshal  Brune  falling  into  adisgrace  ^^^>  ^^l- 
Dm  which  he  never  afterwards  was  able  to  recover.^  i6i,i65. 
While  the  last  flames  of  the  continental  war  were 
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CHAP,   thus  expiring  around  the  walls  of  Stralsund,  a  blow  of 

XLVIII  •  • 

I  the  highest  importance  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 


1807.    Hiaritime  contest  was  struck  by  the  vigour  and  decision 
RMUKmf     of  the  British  Cabinet.     Notwithstanding  all  the  [nre- 
to  the  Go-  cautions  taken  by  the  two  Emperors,  in  their  n^otiar 
MpSiSoii  ^^^^^  ^*  Tilsit,  to  bury  their  designs  in  profound  se- 
crecy, the  English  Government  were  possessed  of  a 
golden  key  which  laid  open  their  most  confidential 
communications.     They  were  made  aware  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Imperial  despots  to  seize  the  fleets 
of  Denmark  and  Portugal,  not  only  before  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  regular  treaty,  but  almost  as  soon  as  it  it- 
self was  formed ;  and  the  vast  forces  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French  Emperor  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  . 
he  possessed  ample  means  to  carry  his  intentions  into 
effect.     Ngt  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  for  in  the  final  . 
1  Ante,  vi.  treaty,  as  already  noticed,^  the  1st  September  was  | 
^^'         fixed  as  the  period  when  the  Courts  of  Copenhaga 
and  Lisbon  were  to  be  summoned  to  place  their  fleets 
at  the  disposal  of  the  combined  powers,  and  enter  into 
the  general  confederacy  against  Great  Britain.  Hardlj 
was  the  ink  of  the  treaty  dry,  when  the  French  foroei^ 
imder  Bemadotte  and  Davoust,  began  to  defile  in  soch 
numbers  towards  Holstein,  and  assumed  so  menacing 
a  position,  that  it  was  evident  that  Denmark  would 
speedily  lose  her  whole  continentaF  possessions,  if  ske 
resisted  the  demands  of  the  combined  Emperors.  Nor 
did  there  appear  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cabinet 
of  Copenhagen  would  incur  any  such  hazard  to  main- 
tain their  neutrality.     On  the  contrary,  there  were 
the  strongest  grounds  for  concluding  that  they  woaM 
readily  embrace  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  con- 
« Ann  Reg.  *^^ding,  with  the  aid  of  such  powerful  allies,  for  those 
1807, 240.  maritime  changes  which  had  long  constituted  the  rul- 
x*4<».    *  ing  objects  of  their  ambition.^ 
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In  1780,  they  had  been  the  first  to  join  the  Nor-    chap. 
iem  Confederal  .gainsi  E,.gland,and  proclaim  the  J^f;!!^ 
)rmciples  of  the  armed  neutrality;  in  1801,  they  had    1807. 
exposed  themselves  for  the  same  object,  in  the  front  uniform 
rank,  to  the  cannon  of  Nelson  and  all  the  terrors  of  i^nmu^k 
Jie  English  navy.     More  lately,  their  conduct  tad*^^^^' 
nvoured  still  more  strongly  of  aversion  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  partiaUty  for  the  French  alliance.     The  Ber- 
lin Decree  of  21st  November,  which  inflicted  so  im- 
nampled  and  fatal  a  wound  on  neutral  commerce, 
bad  drawn  forth  no  complaints  from  the  Danish  Go- 
remment ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  British  Order  in 
Cbnncil  of  7th  January  issue,  which  provided  only  a 
mild,  and,  as  it  proved,  ineffectual  measure  of  retalia- 
tion, by  putting  a  stop  to  the  coasting  trade  of  neutrals 
bom  one  French  harbour  to  another,  than  the  Danish 
IGnister  made  loud  complaints,  which  drew  forth  the 
lUe  and  unanswerable  reply  from  Lord  Howick,  which  >  March 
has  already  been  quoted.^    No  remonstrances  had  been  intlf  ^'!* 
made  by  the  Danish  Government  a&^ainst  the  threaten-  ^l*    , 
mg  accumulation  of  forces  on  the  frontier  of  Holstem ;  Deb.  %, 
no  advances  to  secure  aid,  in  the  peril  which  was  evi- 
dently approaching,  from  the  British  or  Swedish  Cabi- 
aets.    On  the  contrary,  although  Napoleon  had,  pre- 
tJons  to  the  battle  of  Friedland,  made  proposals  to 
Gustavus,  with  a  view  to  detach  him  from  the  Bus- 
nan  alliance,  and  actually  offered,  as  an  inducement, 
to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  Norway  from  the  Danish 
Grown,  and  annex  it  to  that  of  Sweden,  yet  even  the 
generous  refusal  of  this  offer  by  that  upright  monarch,  ^ 
accompanied  by  its  instant  communication  to  the  Cabi- 1807, 349/ 
net  of  Copenhagen,  had  made  no  alteration  in  their  jf^^'  ^^^' 
line  of  policy,  and  they  declined  all  offers  of  assistance  ^02, 407. 
against  a  power  which  had  manifested  so  little  scruple  450/451. 
at  tbe  prospect  of  partitioning  their  dominions.^ 
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CHAP.       lu  these  circumstances  the  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain 
I  had  a  most  serious  duty  to  perform.     They  were  me- 


1807.    ^^^'^^  ^^h  ^^  attack  from  the  combined  navies  of 

Refloiation  Europc,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail  of 

^rith      the  line ;  and  of  that  immense  force  they  were  wH 

Cabinet,     awarc  that  the  Baltic  fleet  would  form  the  right  wing.* 

No  time  was  to  be  lost :  every  hour  was  precious :  in 

a  few  days  an  overwhelming  French  force  would,  to 

all  appearance,  be  assembled  on  the  shores  of  the 

Great  Belt;  and,  if  ferried  over  to  Zealand,  miglit 

enable  the  Danish  Government  securely  to  complj 

with  the  requisition  of  the  combined  Emperors,  and 

bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain.    In 


*  General  Jomini  has  given  the  following  summary  of  the  dsti^if 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  to  unite  all  tki 
navies  of  Europe  against  England^  and  of  the  probable  forces  at  ihdr 
disposal.  Speaking  in  the  person  of  the  French  Emperor,  be  mfi, 
*^  After  Kussia  had  joined  my  alliance,  Prussia^  as  a  matter  of  cotm^ 
followed  her  example ;  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  Pope  alone  reqnizod 
to  be  gained  over,  for  we  were  well  aware  that  Denmark  would  katim  U 
throw  herself  into  our  armt.  If  England  refused  the  proffsred  msdiatioi 
of  Bussia,  the  whole  maritime  forces  of  tho  Continent  were  to  bs  M- 
ployed  against  her,  and  they  could  muster  180  sail  of  the  line.  Ib  i 
few  years  this  force  could  be  raised  to  250.  With  the  aid  of  nick  i 
fleet,  and  my  immense  flotilla,  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  to  lMd0 
European  army  to  London.  One  hundred  ships  of  the  line  emplofii 
against  her  colonies  in  the  two  hemispheres,  would  have  sufficed  to 
draw  off  a  large  portion  of  the  British  navy ;  while  eighty  more,  aaMB- 
bled  in  the  Channel,  would  have  sufficed  to  assure  the  passage  ef  thi 
flotilla  and  avenge  the  outraged  rights  of  nations.  Such  was  at  bottoa 
my  plan,  which  only  failed  of  success  from  the  faults  committed  in  tbe 
Spanish  war.'' — Jomini,  Vie  de  Napoleon,  ii.  449. 

Vetseii, — ^French  Ships  of  the  line^ 10 

Spanish  do.  40 

Bussian  do.  25 

Swedish  do.  IS 

Danish  do.  15 

Dutch  do.  ......       15 

Portuguese      do.  10 

Total, 180 
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base  circiimstaiices  they  took  a  resolution  similar  to   chap. 

lat  adopted  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  regard  to 

azony,  when  he  received  authentic  intelligence  of    1807. 
18  accession,  or  probable  accession  of  Saxony  to  the 
ague  of  Russia  and  Austria  against  his  existence ;  ;4°»-^,^ 
id  resolved,  by  a  vigorous  stroke,  not  only  to  deprive  265, 257. 
16  enemy  of  the  prize  he  was  so  soon  to  seize,  but  450/45!. 
mvert  its  resources  to  their  own  defence.^ 
Accidental  circumstances  gave  the  British  Govern- 
lent,  contrary  to  the  usual  case  with  an  insular  power.  Equipment 
16  means  both  with  respect  to  land  and  sea  forces  of  t^r«  o?t^ 
itantly  acting  on  this  vigorous  resolution.     The  first  «*P«^*ion. 
vision  of  the  expedition  which  had  been  so  long  in 
reparation  to  aid  the  allies  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
as  already  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  and  the  remainder 
ere  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  be  ready  to 
nbark  at  a  few  days^  notice.     A  large  naval  force 
as  also  assembled,  to  act  as  occasion  might  require, 
id  this  was  speedily  added  to  with  extraordinary  ex- 
)ditiou.     Such  was  the  activity  displayed  by  the  new 
Snisters,  that  in  the  end  of  July  twenty-seven  ships  July  27. 
'  the  line,  having  on  board  twenty  thousand  land 
oops,  set  sail  from  the  British  harbours,  besides  other 
oaller  vessels,  amounting  in  all  to  ninety  pendants, 
id  stretched  across  the  Oerman  Ocean  for  the  shores 
'  Denmark.     They  arrived  off  the  Danish  coast  on 
16  3d  August,  and  immediately  stationed  such  a  force 
ider  Commodore  Keats,  in  the  Great  Belt,  as  effec-  Aug.  a 
lally  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  Island  ^Anm 
'  Zealand  and  the  adjacent  isles,  or  shores  of  Jutland.  !^-  ^^\ 
t  the  same  time,  the  troops  from  Stralsund,  under  cathcart's 
ord  Cathcart,  arrived,  who  immediately  took  theJ^JhA^^. 
>mmand  of  the  whole  expedition  :  and  the  formidable  I??7-    , 
nnament,^  spreadmg  their  sails  before  a  favourable  682. 
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CHAP,   wind,  passed  the  Sound,  and  cast  anchor  in  appalling 
^^^^^'  strength  before  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen. 

1807.  ^^  ^^  ^^  P^^'»  however,  of  the  design  of  the  Bri- 
ineffectuai  tish  Government  to  precipitate  the  country  into  hosti- 
tkm  with  lities ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  on  many  account* 
Denmark,  most  desirous  to  avoid,  if  possible,  proceeding  to  that 
extremity,  and  rather  to  gain  the  object  in  view  bj 
diplomatic  arrangements  than  actual  force.  With  thia 
view  they  had  sent  Mr  Jackson  with  the  armament, 
who  had  resided  as  envoy  of  Great  Britain  for  many 
years  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  was  supposed  to  en- 
joy, in  a  very  high  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  nor- 
thern powers.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  off  the  Danish 
coast,  Mr  Jackson  landed  at  Keil,  and  proceeded  to 
announce  the  purport  of  his  instructions  to  Count 
Bernstorff,  and  request  an  audience  of  the  Prince- 
Royal.  By  the  former  he  was  received  with  the  in- 
dignant vehemence  natural  to  a  patriotic  minister,  who 
saw,  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  foreign  injustice,  a 
grievous  misfortune  impending  over  his  country ;  by 
the  latter,  with  the  mild  but  courageous  dignity  which 
added  lustre  to  a  throne  under  the  storms  of  adversity. 
The  instructions  of  the  English  envoy,  however,  were 
peremptory;  and  as  the  Prince-Royal  positively  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed,  which  were, 
that  the  fleet  should  be  deposited  with  the  British 
Government  in  pledge,  and  under  an  obligation  of  res- 
titution, till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  declare  that  force  would  be  em- 
ployed. Upon  this,  the  Prince-Royal,  with  praise- 
worthy resolution,  declared  his  determination  to  share 
the  dangers  of  his  capital,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
Copenhagen.  He  was  allowed  by  the  British  cruiaert 
to  pass  the  Great  Belt  with  all  the  officers  of  his  stafff 
and  was  soon  after  followed  to  the  capital  by  the  Bri- 
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h  envoy ;  but  having  no  powers  to  accede  to  an  ac-    chap. 
nmodation  on  the  basis  proposed,  the  negotiation  ^^^^^^' 
)ke  off,  and  both  sides  prepared  to  decide  the  mat-    1807. 
in  dispute  by  the  sword.     At  the  same  time  a  pro-  Aug.  ig. 
nation  was  issued  by  the  English  conunanders,  de-  Deb.^^ 
ring  in  precise  terms  the  object  of  their  hostility,  '^^  ^^^• 
claiming  all  idea  of  conquest  or  capture,  but  de-^^s.sei.' 
nding  the  fleet  in  deposit  till  the  conclusion  of  a  leT^ns' 
leral  peace.^* 

"Whereas  the  present  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  changes  of  Go- 
imsnt  and  of  territory  acceded  to,  and  by  so  many  powers^  have  so  Proclama- 
Increased  the  influence  of  France  on  the  Continent  of  Eorope,  as  to  tlon  of 
ler  it  impossible  for  Denmark,  even  though  it  desires  to  be  neutral,  ^^ 
ireserre  its  neutrality^  and  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  con-  ^***<^ 
m  to  resist  the  French  aggression,  to  take  measures  to  prevent  tho  Jq  Zealand. 
f  of  a  neutral  power  from  being  turned  against  them ;  in  this  view, 
M^esty  cannot  regard  the  present  position  of  Denmark  with  indif- 
nce,  and  he  has  therefore  sent  negotiators  with  ample  powers  to  his 
ush  Migesty,  to  request,  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  such  ezplana- 
IS  as  the  circumstances  require,  and  a  concurrence  in  such  measures 
m  alone  give  security  against  the  further  mischief  which  the  French 
litate  through  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish  navy.     The  king,  there- 
i  has  judged  it  expedient  to  demand  the  temporary  deposit  of  the 
liih  ships  of  the  line,  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  ports.    The  deposit 
ns  to  be  just,  and  so  indispensably  necessary,  under  the  relative 
ation  of  the  neutral  and  belligerent  powers,  that  his  Majesty  has 
ker  deemed  it  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  people  to  support  his  de- 
id  by  a  powerful  fleet,  and  by  an  army  amply  supplied  with  every 
Bisary  for  the  most  active  and  determined  enterprize.     We  come, 
nfore,  to  your  shores,  inhabitants  of  Zealand,  not  as  enemies,  but 
df-defence,  to  prevent  those  who  have  so  long  disturbed  the  peace 
liirope  from  compelling  the  force  of  your  navy  to  be  employed  against 

We  a$k  deposit — we  have  not  looked  to  capture :  So  far  from  it,  the 
t  solemn  pledge  has  been  offered  to  your  Government,  and  it  is 
iby  renewed,  in  the  name  and  by  the  express  commands  of  the  King 
master,  that  if  our  demand  is  acceded  to,  every  $hip  belonging  to 
Demith  navy,  shaU,  at  the  eoncltuion  of  a  general  peace,  be  rettored  to 
m  the  same  condition  and  state  of  equipment,  as  when  received  under 
protection  of  the  British  flag.  It  is  in  the  power  of  your  Govern- 
ity  by  a  word,  to  sheath  our  swords,  most  reluctantly  drawn  against 
;  you  will  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  the  most  friendly  powers ; 
periy  of  all  sorts  will  be  respected  and  preserved ;  the  most  severe 
apUne  enforced ;  every  article  required  paid  for  at  a  fair  price ;  but 
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CHAP.       The  British  troops  commenced  their  disemUrka- 

TCI  V¥TT        ■ 

[  tion  without  resistance  on  the  16th ;  and  in  three  days 


1807.  ^^  whole  force  was  landed,  and  the  investment  of  the 
Siege  and  town  Completed.  It  then  appeared  that,  however  much 
^penha-  ^^^  Danish  Government  might  have  been  inclined  to 
^^'  accede  to  the  summons  of  the  combined  Emperors, 
and  unite  their  navy  to  the  general  maritime  coup 
federacj,  they  at  least  had  no  expectation  of  being  so 
soon  involved  in  hostilities  on  their  own  shores,  and 
were  totally  unprepared  for  the  formidable  forces  now 
arrayed  by  sea  and  land  against  them.  Such  had  been 
the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers  in  the  Great  Belt,  that  no 
troops  whatever  had  been  ferried  over  from  the  adja- 
cent shores ;  and  no  preparations  had  on  their  arriyal 
been  made  in  'Zealand  itself.  The  ramparts  were  nn- 
armed ;  the  fleet  unequipped ;  and  though  great  fer- 
mentation, and  the  most  honourable  patriotic  zeal  pre- 
vailed in  the  capital,  few  regular  troops  were  assem- 
bled within  its  walls,  and  little  progress  could  in  so 
short  a  time  be  made  in  the  organization  of  a  volnnr 
tary  force.  The  sudden  calm,  however,  which  ensaed, 
and  prevented  the  ships  from  approaching  the  coast 
to  land  the  heavy  ordnance  and  siege  equipage,  re- 
tarded for  several  days  the  approaches,  and  afforded 
the  Danes  a  breathing-time,  of  which  they  actively 
availed  themselves  both  to  prepare  for  their  defence 

if  these  offers  are  rejected,  and  the  machinations  of  France  render  yon 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  call  of  friendship,  the  innocsnt 
blood  that  will  be  shed,  and  the  horrors  of  a  besieged  and  bombarded 
capital,  must  fall  on  your  own  heads,  and  those  of  your  cruel  adTiseit.'' 

Answer  of  — ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^'  ^  ^^^'     '^^^  Prince-Royal  replied,  "  No  example  ii 
the  Prince-  to  be  found  in  history  of  so  odious  an  aggression  as  that  with  whiek 
Royal  of     Denmark  is  menaced ;  more  honour  may  now  be  expected  from  tire 
Denmark,    piy^tes  of  Barbary  than  the  English  Oovemment.    You  offer  us  ywr 
alliance !  Do  we  not  know  what  it  is  worth ;  your  allies,  vainly  ex- 
pecting your  succours  for  an  entire  year,  have  taught  us  what  is  Um 
worth  of  English  friendship." — ^^<;  Dumas,  xix.  171^ 
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and  retard  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.     But  this   chap. 

*  ^  •••  •         XLVIII 

respite  was  of  short  duration,  and  by  inspiring  the  in- '^ 

kbitants  with  fallacious  hopes,  in  the  end  only  led  to    i807. 
additional  and  lamentable  calamities.     The  heavy  ar-  Aug  19 
tillery  was  at  length  landed,  and  brought  up  to  the  ^ 
trenches :  the  assistance  of  the  sailors  enabled  the 
works  to  be  prosecuted  with  great  rapidity ;  and  on 
the  1st  September  they  were  so  far  advanced  as  to 
btve  every  thing  in  readiness  for  the  bombardment 
to  commence.     The  place  was  then  summoned,  and 
the  same  terms  generously  offered  which  had  before 
been  rejected.*    Meanwhile  Sib  Arthur  Welles- Rnt  tc- 
lET,  who  then  began  in  high  conmiand  that  career  in  Arthur  ^ 
Europe  which  has  rendered  his  name  and  coimtry  im-^®"*^^- 
mortid,  moved  with  ten  thousand  men  against  a  body 
of  twelve  thousand  militia,  supported  by  a  few  regular  >  sir  a. 
troops  which  had  assembled  in  the  interior  of  theiJyiJJ^ 
iahmd  at  Kioje,  and  by  a  sudden  attack,  in  which  the^p^^- 
&2d  and  52d  regiments  distinguished  themselves,  dis-i807,^l 
persed  them  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  killed,  Jn^i'^ 
and  twelve  hundred  prisoners.^ 

The  offer  of  accommodation  being  rejected,  the 
bombardment  began,  and  was  continued  with  uncom*  Sept  9. 
men  vigour,  and  with  only  a  short  interruption,  for ofSTdty 
three  days  and  nights.     The  inhabitants  sustained  with  *^^  ^  ^ 
heroic  resolution  the  flaming  tempest,  and  all  classes  ^^  foroet. 

•  The  summons  set  forth : — '*  To  convince  the  Danish  Government 
Hd  the  whole  world  of  the  reluctance  with  which  his  Majesty  has  re- 
Mme  to  arms,  we,  the  undersigned,  at  the  moment  when  our  troops  are 
rfsre  your  gates,  and  our  batteries  ready  to  open,  renew  to  you  the 
fer  of  the  same  advantageous  terms  which  we  formerly  proposed: 
'm,  if  you  wiU  consent  to  deliver  up  the  Danish  fleet,  and  to  our  carry- 
g  it  away,  it  shall  be  held  in  deposit  merely,  and  restored  in  as  good 
state  as  received,  with  all  its  equipments,  as  soon  as  the  provisions  of 
general  peace  shall  have  removed  the  necessity  which  occasioned  this 
imand.    But  if  this  offer  is  now  rejected  it  cannot  be  repeated."— 

&THCABT,  QaMBIBB,  Sq>(.  1,  1807. 
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CHAP,   were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavoura  to  carry  irate 
XLViii.  ^  ^Yie  quarters  where  the  city  had  taken  fire ;  Imt  in 


1807.    ^P^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^  efforts  the  conflagration  spread  with 

frightful  rapidity,  and  at  length  a  great  magame  (A 

wood  and  the  lofty  steeple  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady 

took  fire,  and  the  fiames  curUng  to  a  prodigious  height 

up  its  wooden  pinnacles,  illuminated  the  whole  heayeos, 

and  threw  a  lurid  light  over  all  the  fleet  and  army  (A 

the  besiegers.     With  speechless  anxiety  the  trembling 

citizens  watched  the  path  of  the  burning  projectileg 

through  the  air,  while  the  British  soldiers  and  sailon 

from  afar  beheld  with  admiration  the  heavens  tracked 

by  innumerable  stars,  which  seemed  to  realize  more 

than  the  fabled  splendours  of  Oriental  firework^.    At 

length  the  obvious  danger  of  the  total  destruction  of 

the  city  by  the  progress  of  the  fiames  overcame  the 

firmness  of  General  Peymann,  to  whom  the  Prince 

Royal  had  delegated  his  command ;  and  on  the  for^* 

noon  of  the  5th,  a  fiag  of  truce  appeared  at  the  British 

» Ann.       outposts  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.*    But  the  period 

S63.   Loid  of  equal  negotiation  was  past ;  the  Danes  had  perilled 

2^]j2^'"  all  on  the  issue  of  the  sword;  and  no  other  temM 

Ibid.  706,  would  be  agreed  to  but  the  unconditional  surrender  of 

Dam.  xix.  the  wholc  fioct,  with  all  the  artillery  and  naval  storei 

Jom.\i.^'    which  the  place  contained.     Hard  as  these  terms  ap- 

464, 465.    peared,  necessity  left  the  Danes  no  alternative,^  and  a 

capitulation  was  signed  on  such  conditions  two  days 

«  **  From  the  top  of  a  tower/'  says  a  respectable  eje- witness,  I  be- 
held, in  October  1807,  the  extent  of  the  devastation— whole  stned 
were  level  with  the  ground ;  1800  houses  were  destroyed ;  the  priso- 
pal  church  was  in  ruins ;  almost  every  house  in  the  town  bore  some 
marks  of  violence;  1500  of  the  inhabitants  had  lost  their  lives»  sad  » 
vast  number  were  wounded.  The  Danes  certainly  defended  themselfM 
like  men,  and  left  to  the  English  the  poignant  regret  that  the  iosatiible 
ambition  of  Bonaparte  had  converted  this  gallant  people  into  ova  sot' 
mies."— Brbnton's  Naval  Hittorif,  ii.  177. 
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afterwards,  in  virtue  of  which  the  British  troops  were    chap. 
immediately  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  gates,  and 
arsenal ;  and,  by  the  united  efforts  of  friends  and  foes,    i807. 
a  Etop  was  at  length  put  to  the  progress  of  the  con- 
flagration, but  not  before  it  had  consumed  an  eighth 
purt  of  the  city. 

By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  it  had  been  stipu- 
lated that  the  English  should  evacuate  the  citadel  which  is 
of  Copenhagen  within  six  weeks,  or  a  shorter  time,  if  ^db^ht 
the  fleet  could  be  got  ready  before  the  expiry  of  that  J^^°^" 
period.     But  such  was  the  expedition  with  which  the 
operations  were  conducted,  and  the  activity  displayed 
\fj  both  the  naval  and  military  departments,  that  long 
before  the  expiry  of  that  period  the  fleet  was  equipped, 
the  stores  on  board,  and  the  evacuation  completed. 
Early  in  October,  the  British  fleet  and  army  returned  i  Lord 
toEngland,  bringing  with  them  their  magnificent  prize,  ^^j^* 
coosisting  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  in  excellent  con-  Ai»n.  Reg. 
dition,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and  twenty-five  gun-  699. '  duL 
boats,  besides  two  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  f^  ^^®' 
which  had  been  destroyed  as  not  worth  the  removal.^  * 

The  Copenhagen  expedition  excited  a  prodigious 
NQsation  throughout  Europe  ;  and  as  it  was  a  mortal  Oreat  aen- 
stroke  levelled  at  a  neutral  power,  without  any  pre-  ^^i^' 
▼bus  declaration  of  war  then  ascertained,  or  around  for  Europe  hy 

thb  expe- 

hofitility,  it  was  generally  condemned  as  an  uncalled-  diuon. 
br  and  unjustifiable  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 
"Blood  and  fire,"  said  Napoleon,  "have  made  the 
English  masters  of  Copenhagen ;"  and  these  expres- 
lioiis  were  not  only  re-echoed  over  all  the  Continent 
by  all  that  great  portion  of  the  public  press  which  was 

*  Including  the  cannon  placed  on  the  praams  and  floating  batteries 
rhich  were  brought  away^  the  artiUery  taken  amounted  to  3500  pieces. 
Ike  prize  money  dae  to  the  troops  engaged  was  estimated  by  Admiral 
40rd  Gambler  at  L.960,000. — Sf'€  HardenberO;  x.  42. 
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CHAP,   directly  subjected  to  his  control,  but  met  with  a  re- 
'  sponsive  voice  in  those  nations,  who,  chagrined  with 


1807.  i^^a^on  at  the  refusal  of  its  Government  to  lend  assut^ 
ance  in  men  or  money  at  the  decisive  moment  on  thd 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  were  not  sorry  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  vent,  apparently  on  very  sufficient 
grounds,  to  their  displeasure.  The  Russians  wen 
loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  English  Admims- 
tration  ;  the  Emperor,  with  that  profound  dissimula- 
tion which  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter, affected  to  be  deeply  afflicted  by  the  catastrophe, 
though  none  knew  so  well  the  reality  of  the  secret  ar- 
ticles in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  which  had  rendered  it 
necessary ;  even  their  long  established  national  rivalij 
with  the  Danes,  could  scarcely  induce  the  Swedes  to 
receive  with  satisfaction  the  intelligence  of  so  serioos 
an  invasion  of  neutral  rights.  Thus,  on  all  sides  and 
in  all  countries,  a  general  cry  of  indignation  bunt 
a  Hard.  x.  forth  agaiust  this  successful  enterprize ;  and  the  oU 
m  ^^Yi  J^^^^^^y  ^*  *^^  maritime  power  of  England  revived 
4S8, 433.  with  such  vehemence,  as  for  a  time  to  extinguish  all 
X  211^^'  sense  of  the  more  pressing  dangers  arising  from  the 
military  power  of  France.^ 

But  whatever  might  be  the  general  impression  of 

Count  Ro-  Europe  as  to  the  Copenhagen  expedition  immediately 

N^^tof*    ^^^^^  it  occurred,  Napoleon  was  not  long  of  affordii^ 

Lord  G.  L.  it  a  Complete  vindication.    It  has  been  already  men- 

tioned  that  it  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 

that,  in  the  event  of  England  declining  the  proffered 

mediation  of  Russia,  the  Courts  of  Copenhagen  and 

Lisbon  should  be  summoned  to  join  the  Continental 

League,  and  unite  their  naval  forces   to  those  of 

Aug.  12.     France  and  Russia.     On  the  12th  August,  a  note  was 

transmitted  to  the  French  Minister  at  Lisbon,  pe^ 

emptorily  requiring  that  the  Portuguese  fleet  should 
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co-operate  with  the  French  and  Danish  in  the  mari-    chap. 

time  war,  and  that  the  persons  and  property  of  all '^ 

Englishmen  in  Portugal  should  be  forthwith  seized.    X807. 
:And  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  on  the  same  day 
flimilar  orders  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Copenhagen.     In  a  public  assembly  of  all  the  am- 
liAsadors  of  Europe,  at  the  Tuileries,  the  Emperor  Aug.  lo. 
Napoleon  demanded  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador 
vkether  he  had  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
his  orders  to  join  their  fleet  to  the  general  maritime 
ecmfederacj  against  England,  and  confiscate  all  Eng- 
Gflh  property  within  their  dominions  ?  And  having 
nid  this,  he  immediately  turned  round  to  the  Danish 
ambassador,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  had  done 
die  same?     The  note  addressed  to  the  Portuguese 
Cbvernment  was  immediately  communicated  by  its 
lOnisters  to  the  British  Cabinet :  that  to  the  Danish 
w  concealed,  and  its  existence  even  denied.     Thus, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  English  expedition  was,iLopj 
unknown  to  France,  approaching  the  Danish  shores,  jY®"^^ 
the  diplomatic  papers  and  public  words  of  Napoleon  ment.  Pari, 
were  affording  decisive  evidence  of  his  preconceived  34%^*^^ 
designs  against  the  Danish  fleet,  while  the  conduct  ^^ 
of  their  Government  was  equally  characteristic  of  an  hury\ 
ioclination  to  slide,  without  opposition,  into  the  re-  ^^f'  ** 
paired  hostility  against  this  country.^ 

But  these  diplomatic  communications,  little  under-^ 
itood  or  attended  to  at  the  time  by  the  bulk  of  the  oeDerai 
people,  produced  no  general  impression  in  England ;  EnguSd 
Mid  a  very  painful  division  of  opinion  existed  for  a?J*^^*^*  "'^" 
Bonsiderable  time,  both  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the 
expedition   and  the  justice  of  retaining  the  prizes 
^hich  had  been  made.     Whatever  violence  might 
lave  been  meditated  by  the  French  Emperor,  it  was 
ery  generally  said  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 

VOL.  VI.  2  H 
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CHAP,   suffered  him  to  perpetrate  it,  and  then  made  open 
XLYiii.  ^^  ^^  j^-g  ygjggj^ig^  ^j^j^j^  jq  forestall  his  iniquity  in 

1807.  ^h^s  manner  by  its  imitation*  This  feeling  vu  u 
creditable  to  the  public  mind,  and  the  severe  princi- 
ples of  morality  which  religious  faith  and  IcHig-estaV 
lished  habits  of  freedom  had  produced  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,  as  the  conception  of  the  measure  itself  waf 
honourable  to  the  Government*  It  was  a  memorable 
thing  to  see  the  people  of  England  repudiate  a 
triumph  won,  as  it  was  thought,  by  injustice ;  dis- 
regard security  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  imuh 
cent,  and  look  with  shame  on  the  proudest  trophy  of 
maritime  conquest  ever  yet  brought  to  an  European 
harbour,^  as  long  as  a  doubt  existed  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  acquired.  Con- 
trasting this  honourable  feeling  with  t^e  utter  con^ 
fusion  of  all  moral  principle  which  in  France  resoltp 
ed  from  the  Revolution,  and  the  universal  applicar 
tion  to  public  measures  of  no  other  test  than  suo- 
cess,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  religious  feel* 
ings  and  the  tempered  balance  of  power  which  in 
England  both  saved  the  country  from  a  disastroni 
convulsion,  and,  by  restraining  ihe  excesses  of  free- 
dom, preserved  its  existence,  were  equally  favourable 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  high  standard  of  morality, 
which,  in  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  constitutei 
the  only  secure  basis  of  durable  prosperity. 

The  Copenhagen  expedition,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  led  to  vehement  debates  in  both  Houses  d 

*  There  is  no  example  in  modem  times  of  such  an  azmameiti  beof 
at  once  made  prize  and  brought  home  by  any  power.  At  TrafalgUf 
only  four  ships  of  the  twenty  taken  were  brought  to  the  British  hfl^ 
boors ;  at  La  Hogue,  none  of  the  pvizes  were  sared,  out  of  eightcM 
taken ;  and  at  Toulon,  in  1 793,  no  more  than  three  sail  of  the  line  and 
tliree  frigates  were  brought  away  out  of  the  vast  fleet  there  commiMed 
to  the  flames. — See  Smollett's  llittor^,  ii.  151;  and  Ante,  iL  SSS. 
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Burliament,  which,  though   now   of  coinpai*atively    chap. 
little  importance,  as  the  publication  of  the  secret  ar-  ^^^"^' 
tide  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  has  completely  justified    1307^ 
the  expedition,  are  of  historical  value,  as  indicating 
the  opinions  entertained,  and  the  arguments  advan- 
ced at  the  time  in  the  country,  on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  honour  and  security  of  the 
empire. 

On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  strongly 
urged  by  Mr  Granville  Sharpe,  Mr  Ponsonby,  and  Argument 
Lord  Erskine — "  The  gronnd  stated  in  the  King's  ment  ^ 
speech  for  the  Copenhagen  expedition  was,  that  the  ^^!** 
Government  were  in  possession  of  the  secret  ai'ticles  s^^  «>p«~ 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  employed  against 
this  country.  If  so,  why  is  it  not  produced  ?  It  is  said 
diat  Denmark  has  always  been  hostile  to  this  country, 
and  would  gladly  have  yielded  up  her  fleet  for  such 
I  purpose  on  the  first  summons.  If  this  is  really  the 
cue,  on  what  grounds  is  the  charge  supported  ?  True, 
the  ships  at  Copenhagen  were  in  a  certain  degree 
of  preparation,  but  not  more  so  than  they  have  been 
for  the  last  half  century.  Was  it  probable  that 
Denmark  would  have  risked  her  East  and  West  In- 
dia possessions,  the  Island  of  Zealand  itself,  and  Nor* 
way,  from  an  apprehension  that  Holstein  and  Jut- 
land would  be  overrun  by  French  troops  ?  If  history 
be  consulted,  it  will  be  found  that  no  considerable 
armament  has  crossed  the  Great  Belt  on  the  ice  for 
150  years,  in  the  face  of  an  allied  British  and 
Swedish  naval  force.  Such  an  attempt  would  never 
bave  been  thought  of,  so  that  the  Danes  had  no  rea- 
M  to  tremble  for  their  capital.  When  the  Copen- 
lageu  expedition  set  sail,  there  were  350  Danish 
hips  in  British  harbours,  with  cargoes  worth  two 
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CHAP,    millions:  and  when  the  British  Consul  applied  to 
;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the  Danish  capital,  ha 


1807.  received  for  answer,  that  there  was  not  the  slighiert 
room  for  apprehension,  as  no  such  circumstances  ex- 
isted as  were  calculated  to  disturb  the  neutrality  oi 
Denmark.  The  plea,  therefore,  of  impending  dan* 
ger,  to  justify  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  neutral  rigbta, 
has  not  even  for  its  basis  the  essential  ground  of 
correctness  in  point  of  fact. 

^^  The  vindication  of  this  step,  supposing  that  some 
danger  had  been  shewn  to  have  existed,  must  reit 
upon  its  necessity ;  for  the  first  principles  of  justice 
demonstrate,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  aO 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations  has  established,  that 
one  belligerent  could  not  be  justified  in  taking  iti 
property  from  a  neutral  state,  unless  it  is  clearly 
established  that  its  enemy  meant  and  was  able  to 
take  possession  of  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  purposes  d 
its  hostility.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  justified,  whei 
every  appearance  is  against  the  opinion  that  the 
enemy  had  either  the  inclination  or  the  power  to 
convert  the  Danish  navy  into  an  instrument  of  our 
destruction?  But  this  is  not  all — Supposing. it 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  Buodsp 
parte  intended  to  have  seized  the  Copenhagen  fleeti 
and  had  a  force  at  his  command  adequate  to  that 
purpose,  as  he  afterwards  did  with  the  fleet  at  Lisboa, 
are  we  to  justify  our  robbery  upon  the  plea  that  oar 
enemy  was  meditating  a  similar  spoliation,  and  that 
it  was  best  to  be  beforehand  with  him  ?  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  morality  applicable  alike  to  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, that  one  wrong  will  not  authorize  another; 
and  that,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  even  self-defence 
will  not  justify  a  deviation  from  the  laws  and  usages 
of  war ;  how  much  more,  therefoi*e,  is  an  illegal  act 
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indefensible,  committed  not  in  retaliation  for,  but  in    chap. 

TCI  VTTF 

anticipation  of,  a  similar  unjustifiable  stretch  on  the 
^enemy's  part!  Better^  far  better  that  Bonaparte  i807, 
ihould  have  carried  his  alleged  designs  into  full  effect, 
ttd  united  the  Danish  navy  to  his  own,  than  that  we 
iliould  have  stained  our  national  character  by  an  act, 
indefensible  by  those  who  were  to  profit,  execrable  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  were  to  suffer^  by  it* 

^^  A  comparison  of  dates  is  alone  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate the  untenable  grounds  on  which  this  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was 
ngned  on  the  8th  July ;  the  orders  for  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition  were  issued  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  and  for  several  days  previously  the  news- 
papers had  announced  its  destination.  How  was  it 
possible  that  in  so  short  «  time  preparations  could 
have  been  made  for  so  vast  an  armament  ?  Admit- 
ting that  a  military  armament,  to  co-operate  with 
Russia  or  Sweden,  and  act  as  occasion  might  require, 
m  the  Baltic,  had  previously  been  resolved  on,  and 
vas  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness,  still  the  peculiar 
force  employed  in  that  expedition,  the  great  quan- 
tity of  battering  cannon  And  besieging  stores,  as  well 
It  the  vast  amount  of  the  naval  force,  proves  that, 
long  before  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  either  signed  or 
thought  of,  the  resolution  to  spoliate  Denmark  had 
been  formed. 

^  We  have  got  possession  indeed  of  the  Danish 
fleet ;  but  is  that  the  real  or  the  principal  object 
vhich  we  have  to  dread,  in  the  great  maritime  co]^-> 
bderacy  which  an  inveterate  enemy  is  forming 
igunst  us  ?  Do  we  esteem  as  nothing  the  now  ar- 
lent  and  envenomed  resentment  of  the  Danish  sail- 
n;  the  dubious  neutrality  of  Russia,  converted  by 
•or  rapacity  into  real  and  formidable  hostility  ;  the 


( 
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CHAP,   indication  of  all  neutral  and  maritime  powers  at 

"VW  \TTTT 

^  our  unparalleled  injustice ;  the  loss  of  the  character 

1807.  ^hich  formerly  rendered  us  the  last  asylum  of  frei^ 
dom  and  independence  throughout  the  world  ?  Bel- 
ter, far  better  would  it  have  been,  to  have  had  to 
combat  the  Danish  fleet  manned  by  disaffected  sea* 
men  and  fitted  out  by  a  reluctant  goyemment,  than 
to  have,  as  now,  the  fleets  of  France  and  Russia  to 
fight,  manned  with  the  indignant  and  exasperated 
sailors  of  the  north.  With  what  countenance  cu 
we  now  reproach  the  French  Emperor  with  his  at- 
tack on  Egypt,  his  subjugation  of  Switzerland,  hii 
overthrow  of  Portugal?  We  have  ourselves  fin^ 
nished  his  justification ;  we  have  for  ever  closed  oar 
lips  from  the  most  powerful  argument  which  we 
could  ever  have  used  to  effect  the  future  liberation  of 
miankind.  Will  no  recollection  of  our  violence  in 
Denmark  lie  heavy  on  our  spirits  when  called  npon 
to  resist  the  violence  of  the  enemy  retaliating  upon 
us  ?  Will  not  the  hostile  myriadbs  on  the  oppo^ 
shore  be  animated  with  fresh  ardour  and  confidence^ 
now  that  they  are  no  longer  following  the  banners  of 
a  desolating  conqueror,  but  revisiting  upon  us  the 
aggressions  of  our  own  fleets  and  armies  ?  When  we 
^ari.  reflect  on  the  little  we  have  gained,  and  the  much  we 
254, 267,  have  lost  by  this  aggression,  it  clearly  appears  to 
ifsof^^'  have  been  not  less  impolitic  and  inexpedient,  than 
1205.        iniquitous  and  unjust."^ 

Powerful  as  these  arguments  were,  and  warmly  ai 
they  spoke  to  the  best  and  noblest  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, they  were  met  by  others  not  less  cogent,  and 
perhaps,  when  the  period  for  impartial  decision  ar- 
rived, still  more  convincing.  It  was  answered  bj 
Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr  Secretary 
Canning :  ^^  It  is  needless  to  ask  for  additional  doea- 
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ments  to  justify  that  great  and  saving  measure,  the  chap. 
expedition  to  Copenhagen.  It  was  evident  that  af-  ^^^^"' 
ter  the  hattle  of  Trafalgar  had  annihilated  his  pre-  iqot, 
sent  hopes  of  maritime  ascendency,  and  the  victory 
of  Friedland  had  laid  all  the  continental  states  pro- 
'rtrate  at  his  feet,  all  the  efforts  of  Bonaparte  would 
be  turned  against  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
British  empire.  Was  any  proof  requisite  of  his  de- 
■re  to  annihilate  our  independence,  nay,  destroy  our 
?ery  existence  as  a  nation ;  or  was  any  necessary  as 
to  the  mode  in  which,  being  actuated  by  such  mo- 
tives, he  would  proceed  ?  How  has  he  uniformly  act- 
ed in  his  acquisitions  at  land  ?  By  compelling  the 
powers  whom  he  conquered  or  intimidated  into  an 
alliance  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  future  hostility 
against  such  as  still  remained  to  be  subdued.  Was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  that  profound  statesman  and 
consummate  general  would  not  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  maritime  strength  and  resources  of  this 
eonntry?  Actuated  by  such  motives  and  princi- 
ples, is  it  conceivable  that,  after  his  great  land  vic- 
tory, and  when  he  had  for  the  first  time  the  mari- 
time resources  of  the  whole  Continent  at  his  coni- 
mand,  he  would  hesitate  to  accomplish  the  inviting 
object  of  adding  the  Danish  navy,  lying  in  a  manner 
Within  his  grasp,  to  his  resources  ? 

^^  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  on  probabilities  and 
inferences.  The  French  Emperor  announced  his 
intention  almost  in  direct  terms,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  of  uniting  all  the  navies  of 
Europe  in  one  great  confederacy  against  this  coun- 
try, and  all  his  subsequent  conduct  has  been  regu- 
ated  by  the  same  principle.  His  plan  was  not 
Mmfined  to  Denmark ;  it  extended  also  to  Portugal ; 
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CHAP,   these  two  powers  were  placed  in  exactly  the  same 
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'  situation,  and  in  both  of  these  countries  all  British 
1807.  property  was  to  be  seized,  and  their  respective  conrti 
compelled  to  unite  their  nayal  forces  to  those  of 
France  and  Russia.  It  was  well  known  that,  before 
the  1st  September,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  publicly 
demanded  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  in  pr^ 
sence  of  all  the  envoys  of  foreign  courts,  whether 
he  had  transmitted  his  order  to  the  court  of  Portu- 
gal, to  join  their  fleets  to  the  maritime  confederacy 
against  England,  to  shut  their  ports  against  the 
British  flag,  and  confiscate  the  property  of  its  sqI^ 
jects  within  the  Portuguese  territory ;  and  having 
said  this,  he  immediately  turned  round  to  the  DaniA 
minister,  and  asked  if  he  had  transmitted  the  same 
order  to  his  own  court.  The  Cabinet  of  Lisbon  had 
transmitted  official  intelligence  to  the  Qovemment 
of  Great  Britain,  that  a  formal  demand  had  been 
made  on  them  for  the  surrender  of  their  fleet  and 
the  closing  of  their  ports  against  English  commerce^ 
find  the  confiscation  of  all  English  property  within 
their  territories ;  and  upon  their  failure  to  comply 
with  the  last  only  as  the  most  unjust  of  these  de- 
mands, they  received  a  notification  in  the  Monitewr^ 
that  the  House  of  Braganza  ceased  to  reign, — a  clear 
demonstration  of  what  fate  awaited  the  Danish  Conrt, 
]  f  they  hesitated  a  moment  to  obey  the  same  haughty 
summons. 

^^  Difficulties,  it  has  been  said,  existed  in  the 
way  of  the  French  troops  effecting  the  passage  of 
the  Great  Belt,  and  compelling  the  Danes  to  join 
in  the  maritime  confederacy  against  this  country. 
These  difficulties  have  been  much  aggravated ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  Copenhagen  depends  almoet 
entirely  for  its  supply  of  provisions  on  Jutland  wl 
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Solstein,  and  the  occupation  of  these  provinces  by  chap. 
the  French  troops  would  soon  starve  the  Govern- J^^^^^ 
nent  into  submission.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  1307. 
the  Danish  troops,  which  did  not  at  the  utmost  ex- 
ceed 20,000  men,  could  cope  with  the  united  armies 
of  France  and  Russia.  Even  supposing  that,  with 
the  aid  of  British  valour,  they  could  for  a  time  have 
nade  a  successful  stand,  was  it  likely  that  they 
would  not  be  paralyzed  by  the  dread  of  engaging 
b  a  conflict  with  these  two  colossal  empires,  whose 
strife  had  so  recently  resounded  through  the  world  ? 
And  even  if  the  Danish  Cabinet,  in  a  cause  in  which 
diey  were  heartily  engaged,  possessed  the  firmness 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  is  it  not  notorious  that  their 
wishes,  in  this  instance,  would  have  led  them  to 
job  their  forces,  at  the  first  summons,  to  those  of 
Pnnce  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  dangers  which 
4heir  transmarine  possessions  would  run  from  the 
lioetility  of  Great  Britain.  They  braved  these  dan- 
gers in  1780,  in  prosecution  of  the  object  of  the 
inned  neutrality;  they  braved  them  in  1801,  when 
^  cannons  of  Nelson  were  pointed  at  their  arsenals, 
though  on  neither  of  these  occasions  were  they  sup- 
ported by  such  a  gigantic  Continental  confederacy  as 
nov  summoned  them  to  take  their  place  at  its  side" 
Their  inclinations  and  secret  bias  have  been  clearly 
erinced  by  their  public  acts ;  and  he  has  studied  the 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years  to  little  purpose,  in- 
deed, who  does  not  perceive  that  they  would  enter 
the  alliance,  not  as  reluctant  neutrals,  but  ardent 
kUigerents,  contending  for  objects  which  they  have 
k(ng  had  at  heart. 

**  The  power  of  France,  already  sufficiently  for- 
itiidable  by  land,  and  daily  receiving  important  ad- 
Utions  by  sea,  would  have  been  increased  in  the 
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cuAP.   niost  alarming  manner  by  the  fleet  and  the  ar» 
^^^^'^'  of  Denmark.    Twenty  ships  of  the  line  read 

1807.  ^^^  backed  by  a  great  supply  of  naval  and  mU 
stores,  constitute  a  force,  in  addition  to  that  ah 
possessed  by  the  enemy,  on  which  England,  wil 
her  maritime  strength,  cannot  look  without  d 
But  this  is  not  alL  These  twenty  line-of-battle 
would  speedily  be  joined  by  those  of  Russia 
Sweden,  amounting  to  at  least  as  many  more 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Euxine  had  already  proa 
to  Lisbon,  to  join  the  Portuguese  squadron,  i 
together  amounted  to  twenty  ships  of  the  line.  I 
could  furnish  the  like  number,  and  thus  Nap 
would  soon  have  been  enabled  to  direct  againsi 
country  a  centre  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  d 
from  Antwerp,  Cherbourg,  and  Brest,  with  two  i 
each  of  forty,  supplied  by  his  northern  and  soui 
confederates.  He  is  a  bold  man  who  can  loci 
moved  on  such  a  prospect.  Had  Ministers  noi 
ed  as  they  have  done  they  would  have  negl 
their  first  and  greatest  duty,  that  of  preservin 
independence  of  their  country,  and  with  it  the  1 
ties  of  the  world.  Self-preservation  is  the  L 
nature,  and  that  law  loudly  called  for  the  ado 
of  this  vigorous  step,  which  has  at  least  comp] 
paralyzed  the  designs  of  their  confederates  ii 
north  seas.  Here  was  an  instrument  of  war  n 
the  grasp  of  our  inveterate  enemy ;  we  inter] 
and  seized  it,  as  he  was  stretching  out  his  han< 
the  same  purpose,  and  that  act  of  energy  and  wi 
has  the  hard  epithets  of  rapine  and  impiety  ase 
to  it!  The  bloodshed  and  devastation  whicl 
curred  in  the  execution  of  this  necessary  act,  ai 
deed  deeply  to  be  deplored ;  but  the  Danes  had  t! 
selves  to  blame  for  these  calamities,  by  refusii] 
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deliver  up  their  fleet  in  deposit,  till  the  conclasioh   .chap. 
of  the  war,  as  originally  and  rightly  proposed  by  the  __lil. 
English  GoYemment.     The  expedition  had  been  ori-    ^807. 
ginally  destined  for  co-operation  with  the  Russians 
nd  Prussians ;  but  upon  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  with  a 
promptitade  and  energy  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
nendation.  Ministers  at  once  gaYC  it  a  different  desti- 
istion ;  and  though  this  bold  step  may  now  be  unani- 
mously blamed  on  the  Continent  by  writers  who  take 
ihttr  opinions  on  CYery  subject  from  the  beck  of  one  i  Pari. 
IT  other  of  the  Imperial  despots  who  rule  its  empires,  267*287 
twill  one  day  be  applauded  by  an  impartial  pos-^d42!35o! 
tttity  as  the  ^Yation  of  the  British  empire/'  ^  * 

The  great  circumstance  which  long  suggested  a 
ptinful  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  Copenhagen  The  leeret 
sqpedition,  was  the  non-production  of  the  alleged^^^^ 
danses  in  the  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit,  of  which  Mini-  °^^J^ 
itm  asserted  they  were  in  possession,  which  pro-  the  Duiisii 
rided  for  the  seizure  of  the  fleet  by  France  andj^n^** 
Knssia.     Notwithstanding  all  the  taunts  with  which  produced. 
titty  were  assailed  on  this  subject,  they  for  long 
iidiheld  its  productions   from   the  public,  and  it 
Game  in  consequence  to  be  seriously  doubted  whe- 
ihar  such  an  agreement  article  really  existed,  until 
It  length,  in  1817,  when  the  reasons  for  withholding  1  Pari. 
khad  ceased  by  the  death  of  the  persons  by  whom  ^^\y^^ 
khe  discoYery  had  been  made,  the  decisiYO  article  Article. 
*w  publicly  rcYcaled  in  Parliament.^    Thus  had  the  287. '  ^'' 
British  Cabinet  the  merit  of  haYing  at  once  early 
liicoYered,  and  instantly  acted  upon,  the  hidden  de- 
iigns  of  the  enemy ;  paralyzed  by  the  Yigour  of  their 
Bieasnres  the  formidable  naYal  force  which  was  pre- 
paring against  them  in  the  north ;  and  afterwards, 

*  Upoa  %  division,  both  Hoaset  supported  Ministers ;  the  Commons  a  i^;^,  2. 
^s miyorit^  of  253  to  108  ;  the  Peers  by  one  of  105  to  48.*  810, 383. 
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CHAP,   for  a  long  course  of  years,  generously  borne  the 

J^JI^]^*  whole  load  of  opprobrium  with  which  they  were  ai- 

1807.    Bailed,  rather  than  by  a  premature  publication  of  the 

secret  information  they  had  received,  endanger  tbe 

persons  by  whom  it  had  been  transmitted.* 

The  negotiations  contemplated  by  the  treaty  of 

Ineffectual  Tilsit  wcro  not  loug  of  being  set  on  foot.    Early  in 

^  ^»Ati  August,  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  tendered  dieir 

Aug.  5.      good  offices  to  that  of  London  for  the  conclusion  of 

a  general  peace.     To  which  Mr  Canning  answered, 

that  Great  Britain  was  perfectly  willing  to  treat,  oH 

equitable  terms,  for  so  desirable  an  object ;  and  r^ 

Aug.  S9.     quired  in  return  a  frank  communication  of  the  w* 

cret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  as  the  best  pledge 

of  the  friendly  and  pacific  intentions  of  his  Imperial 

Majesty.    Baron  Budberg,  on  the  part  of  Alexander, 

Sept.  9.     eluded  this  demand,  aud  instead,  entered  into  a 

statement  of  many  grievances  of  Russia  against  tUi 

country,  some  of  which,  especially  the  want  of  eo* 

*  Tbe  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  are  clear  that  in  such  circni- 
stances  as  the  Danish  fleet  was  here  placed,  its  aeixnre  was  peiM^ 
justifiable.    "  I  may/'  says  Grotius,  "  without  considering  whethvl^ 
is  merited  or  not,  take  possession  of  that  which  belongs  to  anothsTiM 
I  have  reason  to  fear  any  evil  from  his  holding  it;  but  I  cannot  mil 
myself  master  or  proprietor  of  it,  the  property  having  nothing  to  A 
with  the  end  which  I  propose.    I  can  only  keep  possession  of  the  tkim 
seized  till  my  safety  is  sufficiently  provided  for."— Orotius,  b.  iiLc;L 
§  2. — This  was  precisely  what  the  English  Goyemment  proposed  to 
Denmark. 
Napoleon  felt  the  Copenhagen  blow  most  keenly,  the  more  so  tM 
Napoleon's  ^^  ^^  achieved  by  a  vigour  and  decision  in  the  English  conncilito 
secret  which  they  had  long  been  strangers,  and  which,  in  that  instance,  tMi 

opinion  surpassed  his  own  promptitude.  *'  The  success  of  the  attack  ea  0^ 
Ij^^**^^^  penhagen,"  says  Fouch^,  "  was  the  first  derangement  of  the  sectol 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  virtue  of  which  the  navy  of  Dm' 
inark  tvai  to  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  France,  Since  the  estof- 
trOphe  of  Paul  I  had  never  seen  Napoleon  in  such  a  transport  of  m*> 
That  which  struck  him  most  in  this  rigorous  eoup^-vkain  was  tki 
promptitude  and  resolution  of  the  English  Minister.** — Mtmmtnk 
FoucHB,  ii,    37. 
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peration  when  the  contest  was  quivering  in  the  ba-    chap. 

jioe  on  the  Vistula,  were  too  well-founded.   Matters [_ 

sre  in  this  dubious  state  when  intelligence  arrived    i807. 
'  the  landing  of  the  British  forces  in  Zealand,  and 
e  denumd  made  for  the  delivery,  in  deposit^  of  the 
Bnish  fleet.     From  the  outset  the  Cabinet  of  St 
torsburg  manifested  the  utmost  disquietude  at  this 
teUigence,  and  loudly  protested  against  it  as  an  un- 
Ued-for  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.     In  reply, 
e  British  ambassador  explicitly   stated  that   his 
ibinet  had  received  information  of  the  secret  articles 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the  destined  co-operation 
the  Danish  fleet  in  a  descent  on  the  British  shores, 
il  called  upon  the  Russian  Minister  to  disprove  the 
lertion,  by  an  unreserved  communication  of  these 
dden  stipulations,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which 
ranee  was  willing  to  treat,  and  which  appeared  to 
6  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  so  reasonable,  that 
ley  gave  them  the  additional  weight  of  their  inter- 
ntion.     The  Russian  Cabinet,  however,  both  when 
iron  Budberg  had  the  direction  of  its  foreign  affairs, 
id  after  he  was  succeeded,  early  in  September,  by 
Mint  Romanzow,  constantly  eluded  this  demand  ;  Sept.  o. 
id  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  Danish  nf^!^. 
lek  gave  them  a  plausible  pretext  for  breaking  ofiF^**  ?.^- 
6  negotiation,  without  complying  with  so  inconve- 126*. 
BQt  a  requisition.  ^  * 

^  It  appears,  howeveri  from  the  following  passage  in  Sir  Walter 
in,  eridently  founded  on  official  information,  that  the  Cabinet  of  St  Seci*et 
tnrimig>  though  obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances,  were  secretly  ^^it^f<^- 
tiied  at  the  Tigorons  and  decisive  stroke  stmck  at  the  Danish  fleet.  ^^^f^^!u 
iat  English  officer  of  literary  celebrity"  (probably  Sir  B.  Wilson)  expedition 
rti  employed  by  Alexander,  or  those  who  were  supposed  to  share  was  viewed 
Hoei  secret  councils,  to  convey  to  the  British  Ministry  the  Empe-  ^>'  -^l^^^- 
^azpressions  of  the  secret  satisfaction  which  his  Imperial  Majesty       ' 
tal  the  skill  and  dexterity  which  Britain  had  displayed  in  antici- 
Ung  and  preventing  the  purpobes  of  Franco  by  her  attack  upon  Co* 
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CHAP.       Upon  that  eyent  being  known  in  the  Riuaaii  ca(t» 
^^^^^^'  tAly  ^e  Emperor  demanded  of  the  English  Ambaank 


1807.  ^^^y  whether  the  fleet  would  be  restored  at  the  oondn* 
Baptore of  sion  of  a  general  peace?  To  which  Lord  Levefloi 
!Si  B^*'  Gtower  replied,  that  "  the  object  for  which  the  expo- 
und,        dition  had  been  undertaken,  viz.  the  removinir  of  tba 

Oct.  90  " 

Danish  fleet,  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  b^ 
yond  the  reach  of  France,  having  been  accomplishedi 
the  English  Government  was  perfectly  wilUng  to  re^ 
nounce  any  advantage  which  could  be  derived  from  tliB 
continuance  of  the  war  with  Denmark,  and  earned^ 
pressed  the  Emperor  to  recommend  neutrality  on  ibm 
conditions  to  the  Prince-RoyaL^      These  modenH 

Not.  s.  views  SO  far  prevailed  with  the  Russian  Cabinet,  tint 
a  note  was  presented  by  them  to  Savary,  to  signtff 
the  wish  of  the  Emperor  that  the  neutrality  of  Dani* 

Not.  4.  mark  should  be  re-established,  and  there  was  evarf 
prospect  of  the  peace  of  the  north  being  undistnrM 
by  any  further  hostility,  when  .the  arrival  of  a  mesHib 
ger  from  Paris  with  deciedve  instructions  from  Nap(H 
leon,  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation.  Hi 
brought  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  immediate  cCi 
ecution  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  TiUti 
and  the  instant  closing  of  the  Russian  harboiai 
against  the  ships  of  Great  Britain.  The  Empem 
Alexander  was  startled  with  the  imperative  fane  d 
the  mandate,  as,  since  his  return  to  St  Petersburg,  b 
had  been  endeavouring  to  withdraw  from  his  pronuM 

penhagen.  Hor  Ministers  were  invited  to  commnnicate  fnAj  «M 
the  Czar,  as  with  a  prince  who,  though  obliged  to  jiM.  to  uivm 
stances,  was  nevertheless  as  much  as  ever  attached  to  the  ctttt  ^ 
European  independence." — Scon,  yi.  24.  Certainly  of  all  tlie  itumA 
able  qualities  of  Alexander's  mind,  his  profound  power  of  disiiinBli^ 
tion  was  the  most  extraordinary  ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  fomsd  If 
Lord  Cathcart,  and  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  eret  ■ 
the  most  unreserved  and  confidential  manner. 
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in  tluit  particular ;  but  it  was  too  late :  Savary  ap^    chap. 

pealed  to  his  personal  honour  pledged  at  Tilsit,  and ^ 

the  Emperor,  at  whatever  hazard  to  himself  or  his    1807. 
dfoiiaions,  felt  himself  bound  to  comply .^^    Next  day '  see  the 
•  note  was  presented  to  the  British  Ambassador,  ^^  l^  ^ 
IraJdng  off  all  relations  between  the  two  countries,  ^'Jgg^'*' 
nquiring  his  inunediate  departure  from  St  Petersburg,  ^js.   sav. 
nd  re-announcing  the  principles  of  the  armed  neu- 128.    ' 

*  The  Btatements  of  the  French  and  English  ambassadors  on  this 
pbt  are  Ter|r  material,  as  not  only  are  they  perfectly  in  unison  with  Concur- 
other,  bot  distinctly  prore  that  the  rupture  with  Russia  had  no  ^^^8  state- 


MHitzion  with  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  but  was  the  result  of  the  p^'^^.^i, 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.     Savary  says — "  In  the  first  days  n,^ 


tf  Korember  I  receired  a  courier  from  the  Emperor,  which  brought  in-  French 
dons  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  insist  upon  the  exe-  ambasaa- 
ci  one  of  the  ucret  arUcUi  of  the  treaty  of  TiUiU     On  the  day  ^°"  ®°  ^^ 
MIowing  I  said  to  the  Emperor,  at  a  special  audience,  '  Sire,  I  am 
Aggeid  with  the  desire  of  my  master  that  you  should  unite  your  force 
'tokk  to  compel  England  to  listen  to  his  propositions.'     *  Very  well,' 
■filed  the  Emperor,  *  I  have  given  him  my  word  that  I  would  do  to,  and 
iwitt  keep  my  promiMe  ;  see  Romanzoff,  and  return  to  speak  with  me  on 
ttl  tabjeci.'    On  the  day  following  I  returned  ;  and  the  Emperor  then 
■U  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  France  and  Russia  should  unite  to 
nuoii  England,  but  that  the  mediation  of  Russia  was  first  to  be  pro- 
fnidy  which  should  still  be  done.     I  represented  that  this  had  alrendy 
plaoe,  and  that  England  had  refused  his  mediation.     He  mused  » 
It,  and  then  said,  ^  I  understand  you,  and  since  your  master  de- 
rim  it,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  fulfil  my  engagements.     I  will  to-day 
|bl orders  to  Romanzofil'  Two  days  afterwards  the  hostile  note  against 
l^md  was  issued,  and  the  British  ambassador  demanded  his  pass- 
Ikii.    Having  gained  this  much,  though  well  aware  that  the  principal 
^$fi  of  Napoleon  was  to  strike  at  the  English  commerce,  1  deemed  it 
tl^edient  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  time  given  to  the  British  vessels  to 
riitf  ovt  from  the  Russian  harbours." — Savart,  iii.  126,  128.     Lord 
&  Gower  says  in  his  despatch  to  Bir  Canning,  November  4,  1807i — 
*6wD«  members  of  the  Council  who  were  consulted  on  the  matter,  ad- 
^kad  the  Emperor  not  to  reject  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  re-establish- 
^  the  tranquillity  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  their  opinion  was  so 
it  Cakea  that  a  note  was  written  to  General  Savary,  with  the  view  of 
fcyyug  the  French  Government  to  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the 
itvtrality  of  Denmark.  The  French  General  has  remonstrated  violently 
(nut  this  measure ;  and  the  Russian  Cabinet,  alarmed  at  the  vio- 
of  hia  language,  is  undecided  what  answer  to  return  to  the  over- 
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CHAP,   trality ;  and  on  the  day  following  Lord  L.  Go\ 
^^''  out  for  the  British  shores.* 

ioU7«  tares  receired  from' England."  And  on  8th  November  he  wrc 
•ame  MiniBteri  '<  The  inclosed  note,  the  contenta  of  which  i 
tromely  imporUnf'  (they  contained  a  declaration  of  war),  " 
produced  by  a  peremptory  demand,  brooght  by  the  last  mesaei 
Paris,  of  the  immediate  execution  of  the  $eeret  articles  of  the  treaiy 
and  the  French  mission  boasts  that,  after  some  difficolty,  < 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  have  carried  not  only  this  act 
lity  against  England,  but  also  every  other  point  essential  to  tl 
of  Bonaparte's  views.  I  shall  ask  my  passports  to-morrow. 
L.  GowEB  to  Mr  Camnimq,  Petenbwrg,  4cth  and  8M  Nov,  180 
Deb.  X.  215,  216. 

*  The  Russian  manifesto  bore— ^^  The  great  value  which 
Russian  peror  attached  to  the  frienship  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  enhi 
Manifesto,  j^^gret  at  perceiving  that  that  monarch  altogether  separmtei 
from  him.  Twice  has  the  Emperor  taken  up  arms  in  a  cai 
was  directly  that  of  England,  and  he  solicited  in  vain  from 
such  a  co-operation  as  her  own  interest  demanded.  He  dv 
mand  that  her  troops  should  be  united  to  his ;  he  desired 
should  o£fect  a  diversion.  He  was  astonished  that  in  her 
did  not  act  in  union  with  him,  but  coolly  contemplating  a  bio 
tacle  in  a  war  which  had  been  kindled  at  her  will,  she,  inste 
operating,  sent  troops  to  attack  Buenos  Ayres  and  Alexandri 
what  sensibly  touched  the  heart  of  the  Emperor,  was  to  perc 
England,  contrary  to  her  good  faith  and  the  express  terms  of 
troubled  at  sea  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  at  the  very  i 
the  blood  of  the  Russians  was  shedding  in  the  most  glorioa 
fares,  which  drew  down  and  fixed  against  the  armies  of  his 
Majesty  all  the  military  force  of  the  French  Emperor,  with  i 
English  then  were  and  still  are  at  war.  Nevertheless,  whei 
Emperors  made  peace,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  faithful  to  his  e 
ship,  proffered  his  mediation  to  effect  a  general  pacification 
King  of  England  rejected  the  mediation.  The  treaty  betwe< 
and  J*rance  was  intended  to  procure  a  general  peace ;  but  at 
moment  England  suddenly  quitted  that  apparent  lethargy  to  i 
had  abandoned  herself;  but  it  was  to  cast  upon  the  north  c 
new  firebrands,  which  were  to  light  anew  the  flames  of  war. 
and  her  armies  appeared  upon  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  to  exec 
un  act  of  violence  of  which  history,  so  fertile  in  wickedness, 
afford  a  single  example.  A  tranquil  and  moderate  power  s 
assaulted  as  if  it  had  been  forging,  plots  and  meditating  th 
EIngland;  and  all  to  justify  its  prompt  and  total  spoliation, 
peror,  wounded  in  his  dignity,  in  the  interests  of  his  people,  i 
gagemeuta  with  tbe  Courts  of  the  North,  by  this  act  of  vielc 
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TUb  deelaration  of  war  againBt  Qreat  Britain  was    chap. 
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ittended  by  a  summons  to  Sweden  to  join  in  the [ 

Ittigae  against  the  latter  place,  and  it  soon  appeared,    i807. 

dUtd  m  the  Bftltac,  did  not  dissemble  his  resentment  againt  England ; 
•w  proposals  were  made  by  England  for  the  neutrality  of  Denmark, 
■t  to  these  the  Emperor  would  not  accede.     His  Imperial  Majesty, 
hKCfore,  breaks  off  all  communication  with  England,  proclaims  anew 
it  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  annuls  all  conyentions  in- 
Mistent  with  ito  spirit."— PaW,  Deb,  z.  218,  221. 
To  this  manifesto  it  was  replied,  in  a  long  and  able  declaration  by 
heat  Britain,  drawn  by  Mr  Canning — "  His  Majesty  was  apprised  o^  jje^lara- 
M  secret  conditions  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Russia  in  the  con-  tion  by 
mnce  at  Tilsit ;  but  he  indulged  a  hope  that  a  review  of  the  transac-  Great  Bri- 
iOM  of  that  unfortunste  negotiation,  and  its  effects  upon  tho  glory  of  ^^''^' 
M  Bossian  name,  and  the  interests  of  the  Kussian  empire,  would  have  ^^qI     * 
li  hiffl  to  extricate  himself  from  these  trammels,  contracted  in  a  mo- 
mi  of  despondency  and  alarms    His  Majesty  deemed  it  necessary  to 
■Mnd  a  specific  explanation  from  Russia  with  respect  to  these  ar- 
mementa  with  France,  the  concealment  of  which  could  not  but  con- 
m  the  impression  already  received  as  to  their  character  and  tendency. 
Dkt  demand  was  made  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  and  with  every 
k^pee  of  delicacy  and  forbearance ; '  but  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
liiperor  of  Russia  proves  but  too  distinctly  that  this  forbearance  was 
rfiplaced.     It  prores,  unhappily,  that  the  influence  acquired  over 
hiiia  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  England,  is  such  as  to  excite  a  cause- 
iM  animosity  between  the  two  nations,  whose  long  connexion  and 
iitaal  interests  prescribed  the  most  intimate  union  and  co-operation, 
lis  King  of  England  does  fuU  ^stice  to  the  motives  which  induced 
Is  Emperor  of  Bnssia  twice  to  take  up  arms  in  the  common  cause. 
In  sorely  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  tho  last  occasion,  hod  a  more 
caU  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  his  ally>  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Great  Britsin,  then  actually  at  war  with  that  power.    The  refer- 
to  the  war  with  the  Porte  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  when  it  was 
at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
iriatuning  the  Russian  interests  against  those  of  France.    If,  how- 
MTy  the  peace  of  Tilsit  was  really  a  punishment  for  the  inactivity  of 
imil  Britain,  it  was  singularly  unfortunate  that  it  took  place  at  a  time 
hn  England  was  making  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in  the  com* 
CB  cause,  and  had  actually  got  that  great  armament  prepared  which 
ki  has  since  been  obliged  to  employ  to  disconcert  a  combination  di- 
aled against  her  own  immediate  interests  and  security.    The  com- 
leinfc  of  vexations  to  Russian  commerce,  is  a  mere  imaginary  griev- 
Mt^  ne^'er  heard  of  before,  and  now  put  forth  only  to  countenance  the 
■■miiitfid  declamati<»is  by  which  France  strives  to  inflame  the  ani- 
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inrougu  10  tne  iron  tiers  oi  r  miana,  ana  sucn 
was  soon  accumulated  there  as  rendered  hopel 
preservation  of  that  hright  jewel  to  the  Swedish 
A  formal  declaration  of  war  was,  however,  < 
till  the  spring  following,  when  the  preparationi 

mosity  of  the  other  continental  powers.  The  vlndiGation  of  tl 
hagen  expedition  is  already  before  the  world,  and  Russia  haa 
power  at  once  to  disprove  the  basis  on  which  it  is  erected,  b 
ing  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  These  secre 
were  not  communicated  to  his  Majesty — they  are  not  yet  comn 
—not  even  that  which  prescribed  a  time  for  the  acceptance, 
Britain,  of  the  proffered  mediation  of  Russia.  Even  after 
worthy  concealmenty  however,  so  unsuitable  to  the  dignity 
dependent  sovereign,  the  mediation  was  not  refused :  it  was  c 
ally  accepted,  and  the  conditions  were  a  communication  of  the 
which  the  proposed  treaty  was  to  be  founded,  and  of  the  secrc 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit :  conditions  to  which  the  Emperor  < 
could  not  object,  as  the  first  was  the  same  which  the  Emperor 
self  annexed  to  the  mediation  of  Austria  between  himself  an 
not  four  months  befora;  and  the  second  was  clearly  called  f 
previous  and  long- established  relations  between  Russia  ai 
Britain.  Instead  of  granting  either  of  these  demands,  Russia 
war." — English  Decoration,  December  18,  1807 ;  Pari.  Deb.  x. 
It  will  be  observed  how  studiously,  in  these  diplomatic  papen 
eludes  allusion  to  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  ** 
ture  of  the  Danish  fleet,"  says  Hardenberg,  "  was  not  the  eauM 
pretextt  of  Russians  rupture  with  England.  The  Cabinet  of  Si 
burg,  if  the  truth  was  known,  was  not  sorry  of  so  fair  an  opi 
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Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  were  completed,  and  the    chap. 
maaon  of  the  year  enabled  them  to  resume  military  ' 

operations.  In  the  interval,  the  Swedish  Govern-  i807- 
iBeot  had  so  carefully  abstained  from  giving  any  cause 
tf  complaint  to  the  Northern  Autocrat,  that  when  he 
CNne  to  assign  his  reasons  for  a  rupture  to  the  world, 
k  could  find  no  grouud  whatever  on  which  to  justify 
Ub  hostilities,  but  that  the  Swedish  monarch  had  not 
seceded  to  his  proposal  to  break  with  England  and 
job  his  forces  to  those  of  Russia,  and  was  desirous  of 
preserving  throughout  the  contest  a  strict  neutrality ; 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  which  came  with  a  singularly  bad 
grace  from  a  power  which  affected  to  feel  such  indig- 
Mtton  at  the  English  government  for  having,  for  a 
■milar  reason,  and  when  well  informed  of  the  secret 
Wgns  of  France  against  the  Danish  fleet,  com<- 
WQced  hostilities  against  the  Court  of  Copenhagen. 

This  declaration  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
fnclamation  to  the  Fins  by  the  Russian  commander,  Feb.  e, 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  entered  their  tenitory  ^®^®- 
Vith  no  hostile  intentions,  and  solely  to  preserve  them 
bum  the  horrors  of  war,  and  invited  them  to  abstain 
ftom  hostilities  or  revolt  to  Russia:  a  promise  in- 
Muitly  belied  by  the  formal  occupation  of  the  whole 
fHovinces  by  the  Muscovite  forces,  and  the  establish- 
Itat  of  Russian  authorities  in  every  part  of  them 
tteepting  those  fortresses  still  held  by  Swedish  garri- 
iQiifl.  Meanwhile  the  King  of  Sweden,  faithful  to 
lii  engagements,  relying  on  the  support  of  Great  Bri- 
^in,  and  encouraged  by  the  great  blow  struck  at  the 
Danish  power  by  the  English  armament,  bid  defiance 
0  the  united  hostility  of  France  and  Russia.  He  re- 
plied to  the  Russian  manifesto  in  a  dignified  procla- 
tiation,  a  model  for  greater  powers  and  more  prospe- 
Qus  fortunes,  in  which  he  bitterly  complained  of  the 
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CHAP,   invasion  of  bis  dominions,  and  the  incitemait 
|.out  to  his  subjects  to  revolt  by  the  Russian  1 


1807.    without  any  declaration  of  war  or  ground  of  hog 

contrasted  the  present  subservience  of  Russia  to  F: 

with  the  repeated  declarations  she  had  made,  t1 

ambition  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  Ei 

and  her  solemn  engagements  to  conclude  no 

with  that  power  which  should  be  "  inconsisten 

'  See  Rui<  tho  glory  of  the  Russian  name,  the  security  < 

^oToth  ®"^P^r^»  *^®  sanctity  of  alliances,  and  the  g 

Aug.  1806.  security  of  Europe,"^  and  justly  observed  th 

present  war,  based  on  the  avowed  design  of  Rui 

dictate  all  their  foreign  connections  to  the  Noi 

•  Ann.       Powers,  was  undertaken  for  no  other  object  but 

237, 303, '  Finland  to  the  Russian  dominions,  and  compel 

siv.liL'    ^®^  *^  sacrifice  her  fleet  and  commerce  as  a  se 

112.         for  Cronstadt  and  Revel.' 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Denmark,  aft 

Denmark    g^^v^iis  though  Unavoidable  losses  she  had  sust 

enters  cor-  should  uot  rcscut  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  th 

the  wiu%     tility  of  Great  Britain.     She  threw  herself,  thei 

without  reserve  into  the  arms  of  France,  and 

every  preparation  for  the  most  active  hostility ;  tl 

the  loss  of  her  fleet  and  dismantling  of  her  ar 

deprived  her  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  an; 

cient  warfare,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  expose 

commerce  and  colonies  to  total  destruction. 

Prince-Royal,  carried  away  by  an  excusable  r 

ment,  overlooked  all  these  considerations,  an< 

only  constantly  refused  to  ratify  the  capitulati 

Copenhagen,  but  concluded,  soon  after,  a  treaty  < 

sive  and  defensive  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  n 

Oct.  16.     by  a  singular  coincidence,  was  signed  on  the  vcr 

48, 40.*      on  which  Junot,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,* 

tnenced  his  march  from  Bayonne  to  enfOTce  a  sii 
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^ence  to  the  secret  resolutions  adopted  at  Tilsit   chap. 

pwn  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  

While  a  new  war  was  thus  kindling  from  the  ashes    i807. 
'  the  old  one  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Russia  was  Affairs  of 
Bwiily  prosecuting  those  ambitious  designs  on  her?Xy"^ 
athem  frontier,  the  unmolested  liberty  to  advance  The  Turiu 
which  had  constituted  the  principal  lure  held  out  wil^agidiut 
Napoleon  to  gain  her  alliance  on  the  shores  of  the  ^*^**- 
iemen.     In  this  attempt,  however,  she  did  not  ex- 
rience  all  the  *  facilities  which  she  expected.     As 
e  main  object  of  Napoleon,  in  the  negotiations  at 
ilsit,  was  to  accelerate  the  rupture  of  Russia  with 
re^  Britain,  and  procure  her  accession  to  the  Con-  ^ 
temtal  System,^  so  the  ruling  principle  of  Russia  420. 
18  to  obtain  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  her  de-« 
jDs  against  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in  the  mean 
Re  to  postpone  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities 
'  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  till  she  was  better  pre- 
ured  to  carry  her  projects  of  conquest  into  effect. 
apoleon,  as  already  stated,  had  agreed  at  Tilsit, 
at  the  evacuation  should  be  indefinitely  postponed  ;**  337"**'  ^*' 
It  hardly  had  he  returned  to  Paris,  when,  being  en- 
Oised  with  his  ambitious  projects  in  the  Spanish 
ninaiiliLj  and  unable  to  appropriate  to  himself  in 
Dsequence  his  anticipated   share  of  the   Ottoman 
uaiBf  he  repented  of  the  ready  consent  which  he  had 
ren  to  the  advances  of  Russia  in  that  direction,  and 
came  desirous  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
their  further  prosecution.     In  terms  of  the  stipu- 
tion  to  that  effect  in  the  former  treaty,  the  media- 
01  of  France  had  been  offered  to  the  Divan,  which 
^ving  been  accepted,   and  an  armistice  concluded, 
ibing  remained  to  justify  the  prolonged  occupation 
ihe  principalities.     It  appeared  the  more  neces- 

*  Y0U8  pouvez  le  trainer  en  longeur. 
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Jfeanwhile  Napoleon  had  set  out  for  Italy,  where   chap. 

Bit  political  changes  were  in  progress.      Destined, 

:e  all  the^  subordinate  thrones  which  surrounded  the    1807« 

a  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  bj  the  Russian  troops^  and  to  obeerre 
ft  peace  could  not  be  re-established  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
tKai  evacuation  had  taken  place ;  as  it  was  the  condition  which 
■I  precede  the  armistice  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  defi- 
Itb  treaty;  that  the  delaj  to  evacuate  could  not  fail  to  annul  the 
■iitice  which  had  been  concluded,  and  rekindle  the  flames  of  war  be- 
■■I  Rosaia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  In  reply,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
%  alter  aUeging  various  insignificant  reasons  for  not  commencing  the 
feeoation,  observed, ''  Circumstances  now  appear  to  require  a  deviation 
Ibia  particular  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  The 
Mi  advices  from  Vienna  and  Odessa  concur  in  stating  that  the  influ- 
M  of  France  has  declined  at  Constantinople ;  it  is  even  said  that 
■i  A.  Paget,  the  English  ambassador,  has  embarked  on  board  Lord 
Diagwood'a  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles.  There  is  every  probability 
it  a  treaty  will  be  concluded  between  England  and  the  Porte  hostile 
y9U,  and  consequently  to  me ;  and  that,  if  I  should  evacuate  these 
pvinces,  I  should  soon  have  to  re-enter  them  in  order  to  avert  the  war 
■  my  own  frontiers.  I  must  revert  to  what  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
I  lo  me,  not  otiee  but  ten  times,  at  Tiltit,  in  respect  to  these  provinces, 
I  i  have  more  confidence  in  these  assurances  than  in  all  the  reasons 
flxpedience  or  policy  which  may  subsequently  appear  to  thwart 
■k  Why,  then,  renounce  my  present  advantages,  when  past  ex- 
tells  me  so  clearly  what  will  ensue  if  I  evacuate  these  pro* 
1  Even  supposing  that  you  have  the  upper  hand  at  Constan- 
•ple,  you  can  never  prevent  bands  of  insurgents  from  crossing  the 
■abe,  and  renewing  the  pillage  of  these  provinces :  the  orders  of 
I  Porta  are  null  a  mile  from  Constantinople.  In  our  converaationa 
Tilsit,  your  Emperor  often  said,  that  he  was  noways  set  on  that 
lenataon :  that  it  might  he  indefinitely  postponed  ;  that  it  was  not  possibU 
f  Umger  to  tolerate  the  Turks  in  Europe ;  that  he  left  me  at  liberty  to 
m  ikem  into  Asia,  It  was  only  on  a  subsequent  occasion  that  he  went 
dL  on  his  word  so  far  as  to  speak  of  leaving  the  Turks  Constantinople 
i  some  of  the  adjacent  provinces.*' 

Siivary  replied,  ''  Russia  can  always  renew  the  war  if  you  find  it 
piMkbla.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  engagements  between  the  two 
:hs;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  too  much .  confidence  in  the 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  reasons 
lUi  have  hitherto  prevented  him  from  executing  these  secret  engage- 
AU :  but  atill  he  is  desirous  of  seeing  them  carried  into  efiect,  as  a 
let  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  is  all  that  remains  to  conclude  the 
mtioQ  of  the  stipulations  of  the  public  treaty  of  Tilsit.  AU  that  the 
ip«ror  Napoleon  has  said  at  Tilsit  shaU  he  reUgiousfy  emented;  nor  it 
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great  nation,  to  share  in  the  rapid  mutations  wludi 
its  govemment  underwent,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  im 
soon  called  upon  to  accept  a  change  in  its  consttta&n. 
Napoleon,  in  consequence,  suppressed  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  substituted  in  its  room  a  Senate,  whid 
was  exclusively  intrusted  with  the  power  of  submiU 
ting  observations  to  Government  on  the  public  wants, 

there  any  thing  in  the  secret  treaty  which  is  calulated  to  thwart  tki 
desires  of  Russia.  Nay,  the  surest  and  most  expeditious  mode  to  unn 
at  it  is,  to  carry  into  execution  the  public  treaty ;  for  we  must  cooda^ 
an  armistice  with  the  Turks  before  a  treaty  is  concluded;  ordofn 
propose  at  once  to  write  their  epitaph?*' 

^  I  yesterday  had  a  long  intenriew,'^  replied  Alexander,  "  witk  ths 
Swedish  ambassador,  and  strongly  urged  him  to  enter  into  all  theTievi 
of  France,  and  the  risk  he  would  run  in  not  making  common  cause  witk 
her  and  Russia.  Meanwhile  the  march  of  the  troops  continaes;  ii 
seven  or  eight  days  the  last  division  wiU  have  arrived,  and  fifty  thuMwri 
men  wiU  be  ready  to  commence  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Finlaad 
When  you  demanded  from  me  a  declaration  of  war  against  England,  I 
was  well  aware  it  was  no  trifling  change  of  policy  which  was  reqvM; 
no  slight  change  of  system  which  could  be  altered  ae  soon  aa  idoptsi 
Had  I  conceived  it  to  be  tueh,  I  would  never  have  put  my  name  to  t^;  bit  I 
viewed  it  in  a  more  extended  light.  What  am  I  required  to  do  1  nU  I 
to  myself.  To  prepare  great  events  which  will  cause  the  memoiyif 
mournful  ones  to  be  forgotten,  and  put  the  two  states  in  such  politiflil 
relations  as  can  never  be  disturbed.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  tf^ 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  your  requisition,  I  did  what  you  desirti, 
though  that  war  was  not  only  noways  conducive  to  our  interests,  M  ^ 
the  contrary,  exposed  us  to  very  serious  loses.  Now  you  insitt  thai  / 
sfiould  make  war  on  Sweden s  lam  ready  to  do  so  ;  my  armies  areonhtf 
frontier;  but  what  return  are  we  to  obtain  for  so  many  sacdficsit 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  the  recompense  which  the  nation  ezped^ 
and  you  wish  to  bereave  us  of  them.  What  reply  oan  we  make  t»  stf 
l>epple,  if  after  their  evacuation,  they  ask  us  what  benefits  are  to  cob- 
])onsate  to  them  for  tlie  manifold  losses  conse^aent  on  the  wii  ^ 
England  V — See  the  whole  diplomatic  papers  and  conversatioai  ii 
»SgiVARY's  Secret  Dispatch  to  Napoleon,  PeUrshurg^  18C4  NovewkirlWl 
Corresj).  Conf  dc  Napoleon,  viL  56 A,  586. — That  confidential  de^ilck 
reveals  more  of  the  real  nature  of  the  secret  engagements  at  Tilsit  tkn 
finy  other  documents  in  existence ;  and  demonstrates  thai  botk  tli* 
Swedish  and  English  war  wero  the  result  of  those  i6ngageiient%  tsi 
noways  connected  with  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  which  is  nefWflMt 
mentioned  as  a  ground  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain,  by  ^tbff 
Suvary,  Alexander,  or  his. Minister,  Bomansow^ 
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and  of  miperintending  the  budget  and  public  expen-   chap. 
ditare<i    As  this  Senate  was  named  and  paid  by  Go*  ^^^^^^' 
romment,  this  hu9t  shadow  of  representative  institu-    X807. 
Jons  became  a  perfect  mockery.     Nevertheless  Na-  Nov.  20, 
loieon  was  received  with  unbounded  adulation  by  all 
ke  towns  gI  Italy ;  their  deputies,  who  waited  upon 
am  at  Milan,  vied  with  each  other  in  elegant  flattery, 
le  was  the  Hedeemer  of  France,  but  the  Creator  of 
taly ;  they  had  supplicated  heaven  for  his  safety,  for 
is  victories ;  they  offered  him  the  tribute  of  their 
temal  love  and  fidelity.     Napoleon  received  their 
dulation  in  the  most  gracious  manner ;  but  he  was 
ireful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  object  of  his 
olicy,  the  consolidation  of  his  dominions,  the  depen- 
mce  of  them  all  on  his  Imperial  crown,  and  the 
DStering  of  a  military  spirit  among  his   subjects. 
'  Tou  will  always  find,^'  said  he,  ^^  the  source  of 
wir  prosperity,  the  best  guarantee  alike  of  your  in- 
titutions  and  of  your  independence,  in  the  constant 
nion  of  the  Iron  crown  with  the  Imperial  crown  of 
France.     But  to  obtain  this  felicity,  you  must  shew 
xmrselves  worthy  of  it.     It  is  time  that  the  Italian 
tmth  should  seek  some  more  ennobling  employment 
ban  idling  away  their  lives  at  the  feet  of  women ;'  Bot.  iv. 
nd  that  the  women  of  Italy  should  spurn  every  lover  Hai^.  x.' 
rho  cannot  lay  claim  to  their  favour  by  the  exhibi-^^^^    ^^ 
ion  of  honourable  scars.' '^  293. 

From  Milan  the  Emperor  travelled  by  Verona  and 
adua  to  Venice ;  he  there  admired  the  marble  pa-  union  of 
ces,  and  varied  scenery,  and  gorgeous  architecture  pSS*^^ 
*  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  which  appeared  to  ex-  *<>  F»nce. 
Bordinary  advantage  amidst  illuminations,  fireworks,  works  at 
id  rejoicings ;  and  returning  to  Milan,  arranged,  with  suu  ^    * 
fr  aiiUioritative  hand,  all  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula.  J^^-.^, 
he  discontent  of  M^lzi,  who  still  retained  a  linger*  1807. 


the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Italians,  and 
them  for  the  entire  loss  of  their  national  indepc 
and  civil  liberty.  The  cathedral  was  daily  a 
with  fresh  works  of  sculpture ;  its  exterior  de 
and  restored  to  its  original  purity,  while  the 
of  pinnacles  and  statues  rose  on  all  sides,  gli 
in  spotless  brilliancy  in  the  blue  vault  of  h 
the  forum  of  Bonaparte  was  rapidly  advancin 
beautiful  basso-relievos  of  the  arch  of  the  & 
already  entranced  the  admiring  gaze  of  thoi 
the  roads  of  the  Simplon  and  Mount  Cenis  we 
in  the  finest  order,  and  daily  attracted  fresh 
of  strangers  to  the  Italian  plains.  But  in  th 
of  all  this  external  splendour,  the  remains  of 
still  throw  a  halo  round  the  recollection  of  the  ! 
domination  in  Italy,  the  finances  of  all  the  stat 
involved  in  hopeless  embarrassments,  and  suS< 
the  most  grinding  kind  pervaded  all  classes 
people;  the  public  expenditure  of  the  kingi 
Italy  had  risen  to  120,000,000  francs  (L.5,00< 
the  annual  tribute  of  a  million  sterling  to  Fnu 
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The  encroachments  thus  made  on  the  Italian  Pen-   chap. 
insula,  were  not  the  only  ones  which  he  eflfected  in  con-  ^^^^^'- 
soqaence  of  the  liberty  to  dispose  of  Western  Europe    1807. 
aeqniied  by  Napoleon  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.     TheEncroMh- 
territory  of  the  Great  Nation  was  rounded  also  on  the "^ceon 
■de  of  Germany  and  Holland.     On  the  11th  of  No-^^"^' 
vember,  the  important  town  and  territory  of  Flushing  *nd  itaiy. 
Tias  ceded  by  the  King  of  Holland  to  France,  who  uon  ST 
obtained,  in  return,  merely  an  elusory  equivalent  in  ^®^^ 
East  Friesland.     On  the  21st  of  January  following,  ai>enneiit 
decree  of  the  Senate  united  to  the  French  empire,  vincLf"^ 
besides  these  places,  the  importaut  towns  of  Kehl,j^^'^^* 
Cassel,  and  Wesel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Shortly  after,  the  French  troops,  who  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  in  virtue  Feb.  s. 
of  the  resignation  forced  upon  the  Queen  of  Etruria, 
inTaded  the  Roman  temtories,  and  took  possession  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world.     They  immediately 
occupied  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  entii'ely  dispossessed  the  Papal  troops. 
Two  months  afterwards,  an  Imperial  decree  of  Na- 
poleon's severed  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Urbeno, 
Hacerata,  and  Camerino,  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  estates  under  the  gift  of  Charlemagne  Apru  t. 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  annexed  them  to  the 
loiigdom  of  Italy.     The  reason  assigned  for  this  spo- 
liation was,  *''  That  the  actual  Sovereign  of  Rome  has 
eoDstantly  declined  to  declare  war  against  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  coalesce  with  the  Kings  of  Italy  and 
Naples  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  peninsula.     The 
interests  of  these  two  kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  the 
vmies  of  Naples  and  Italy,  require  that  their  com- 
DUtuication  should  not  be  interrupted  by  a  hostile 
!^er.''     The  importance  of  these  acquisitions,  great 
^  they  undoubtedly  were,  especially  in  Italy,  was  not 
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CHAP.   BO  momentous  as  the  principles  ou  which  they  were 
XLViii.  f^^J^JgJ^  gjj^  ^Ijg  ulterior  acquisitions  to  which  thej 

1807.  evidently  pointed.  France  now,  without  disguiae, 
assumed  the  right  of  annexing  neutral  and  indepen- 
dent states  to  its  already  extensive  dominion,  bj  no 
other  authority  than  the  decree  of  its  own  Legisla- 
ture. The  natural  boundaries,  so  long  held  fortli  as 
the  limits  of  the  Great  Nation,  were  overstepped ;  by 
extending  its  territory  beyond  the  Rhine,  it  was  plam 
that  Holland  and  the  North  of  Germany  were  soon 
to  be  incorporated  with  its  dominions ;  by  stretching 
across  the  Alps,  it  was  evident  that,  erelong.  Borne 
vi^Msf'  ^^^  ^^®  whole  of  Italy  would  form  an  integral  port 
sw,3i5.    of  the  dominions  of  Napoleon.^ 

But  all  the  other  consequences  of  the  peace  at  Tilsit 
were  trifling,  in  comparison  of  those  which  took  place 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  As  the  war  to  which  they 
led  in  that  quarter,  however,  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  eventful  which  arose  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  brought,  for  the  first  time,  the  English 
and  French  armies  as  principals  into  the  contest,  and 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  the  best  index  to  the  leading  features  of  his 
policy,  it  requires  for  its  elucidation  a  separate  chap- 
ter. 

In  the  consequences,  however,  which  have  already 

^flections  j^^j^  described  as  flowing  from  the  treaty  at  Tilsit,  i« 

imminent   to  bc  discemed  the  clearest  indications  of  the  great 

Elm>pe  ^    P^ril  which  instantly  threatens  the  cause  of  European 

treSy  of    i'^depeudence,  from  the  undue  preponderance  acquired 

Tilsit.       by  any  of  its  potentates,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity 

which  exists  for  the  maintenance  of  that  balance  of 

power  in  which  superficial  observers  have  so  oftea 

seen  only  the  prolific  source  of  unnecessary  warfare; 

The  principle  on  which  that  policy  is  founded  is  that 
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r  dbsta  principiis  j  resist  the  encroachments  which  chap. 
lay  give  any  one  state  an  undue  preponderance ;  and  xlviii. 
sgard  such  contests  at  the  extremity  of  the  outworks,  .q^ 
I  the  only  effectual  means  of  defending  the  ramparts 
I  the  place.  Such  a  system  requires  a  sacrifice  of 
le  present  to  the  future ;  it  involves  an  immediate 
q)enditure  to  avert  a  remote,  and  possibly  contin- 
ent, evil.  It  will  therefore  always  be  supported  only 
^the  wise,  and  be  generally  unp<^ular  with  the  bulk 
f  mankind.  It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to 
ttend  to  the  consequences  which  immediately  resulted 
xm  the  treaty  at  Tilsit,  and  the'effects  which  neces- 
irily  ensued  from  the  overthrow  of  this  system.  The 
iferior  powers  of  Europe  were  then  overawed  or  sub* 
ued.  England  had  withdrawn  almost  entirely  from 
be  strife ;  and,  secluded  in  her  inaccessible  isle,  had 
emained,  according  to  the  favourite  system  of  a  nu- 
lerous  class  of  her  politicians,  a  neutral  spectator  of 
be  wars  of  the  Continent.  What  was  the  conse- 
oence?  Was  it  that  her  independence  was  better 
ecared,  her  interests  more  thoroughly  established,  or 
ler  ultimate  safety  better  provided  for,  than  under 
he  more  active  and  costly  system  of  former  times  ? 
hi  the  contrary,  while  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
OQtinental  states  were  utterly  destroyed  during  her 
ecession,  England  herself  was  brought  to  the  very 
dge  of  perdition.  The  European  strife  immediately 
an  into  a  contest  between  its  two  great  powers ;  the 
rliole  moral  as  well  as  physical  strength  of  the  Con* 
uieatwas  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  France  or 
^Ugsia,  and  when  these  rival  powers  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation, it  was  by  the  mutual  agreement  to  di- 
^  between  them  the  spoils  of  all  subordinate  or 
^tral  states* 
To  Russia,  alrefiuly  enriched  by  a  portion  of  Prus- 
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CHAP,   sia,  i¥as  assigned  Finland,  the  greater  part  of  Turkey, 
^^  ^  *  and  an  irresistible  preponderance  in  the  Euzine  and 


1807.  Baltic  Seas ;  to  France,  already  master  of  the  half  of 
Uniyenai  Germany,  was  allotted  Italy,  Poland,  and  the  Spanish 
mtw^ope^  Peninsula.  These  great  powers  at  once  laid  aside  all 
b°*B^*ia  ^^^ration  and  semblance  even  of  justice  in  their 
and  proceedings ;  and,  strong  in  each  other^s  forbearance, 

instantly  proceeded  to  appropriate,  without  scruple, 
the  possessions  of  ail  other  states,  even  unoffending 
neutrals  or  faithful  allies,  which  lay  on  their  own  side 
of  the  line  of  demarcation.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  present  concord  which  subsisted  between  them 
could  not  last.  The  world  was  not  wide  enough  for 
two  such  great  and  ambitious  powers,  any  more  than 
it  had  been  for  Alexander  and  Darius,  Rome  and 
Carthage.  Universal  empire  to  one  or  other  would, 
it  was  plain,  be  the  result  of  a  desperate  strife  be* 
tween  them,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  hard  to  saj 
whether  the  independence  of  Oreat  Britain  had  most 
to  fear  from  the  Scythian  or  the  Gallic  hosts.  Al- 
ready this  danger  had  become  apparent ;  all  the  fleets 
,  of  Europe  were  combined  under  the  command  of  the 
French  Emperor ;  and  in  a  few  years  he  would  have 
two  hundred  sail  of  the  line  to  beat  down  in  the 
Channel  the  naval  forces  of  England,  and  carry  shi- 
very and  ruin  into  the  British  dominions.  Such  were 
then  the  consequences  of  the  subversion  of  the  balance 
of  power;  such  the  dangers  which  induce  the  fiwr- 
seeing  sagacity  of  political  wisdom  to  conunence  the 
conflict  for  national  independence  as  soon  as  the  rights 
of  inferior  powers  are  menaced. 

Although,  however,  both  the  liberties  of  England . 
and  independence  of  Europe  were  at  this  time  placed 
in  such  imminent  peril,  yet  a  great  step  had  already 
been  made  towards  diminishing  the  danger ;  and  the 
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bageu  expedition  had  completely  paralyzed  the   chap. 

iring  of  the  naval  fcMTce  by  which  Napoleon  ex- [ 

to  effect  our  subjugation.      The  capture  of    1307. 
r  ships  of  the  line,  and  fifteen  frigates,  with  all  onmt  im- 
stores  complete,  equivalent,  in  Napoleon's  esti-  {Jl^^JJJ^e' 
I,  to  the  destruction  of  eighty  thousand  land^n»^y 

.  1  •  •         y  t  rtnick  at 

,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  maritime  blow  ever  Napoleon's 
Tick  by  any  nation,  and  weakened  the  naval  r^f^^^^' 
s  of  the  French  Emperor  to  a  degree  greater  ^apoiaon 
ent  than  any  single  calamity  yet  experienced  in  Month. 
[  the  war.  The  hostility  of  Russia,  predeter- 
at  Tilsit,  was  by  this  stroke  kept  almost  within 
)unds  of  compulsory  neutrality.  Sweden  was 
*aged  to  continue  in  the  English  alliance :  the  ma- 
force  of  the  Baltic  was  in  a  manner  withdrawn 
the  contest ;  a  few  sail  of  the  line  were  all  that 
required  to  be  maintained  by  England  in  that 
r.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  gi'eat  achievement, 
it  with  such  momentous  consequences  at  that 
ul  crisis,  was  regarded  by  the  nation  at  the  time 
ivided  and  uneasy  sentiments ;  and  that  the  Op- 
»n  never  had  so  largely  the  support  of  the  public 
3n  they  assailed  the  Government  for  a  measure 
ited,  in  its  ultimate  results,  to  prove  the  salva- 
f  the  country.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
.his  dissatisfaction  was  owing  to  factious  mo- 
on the  contrary,  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
lency  in  the  public  mind  of  the  best  and  noblest 
pies  of  our  nature.  And  it  is  a  memorable  cir- 
ance,  highly  characteristic  of  the  salutary  in- 
e  of  public  opinion  under  a  really  free  govern- 
in  bringing  the  actions  of  public  men  to  the 
r  general  morality,  that  while  in  France,  where 
itionary  ascendency  had  extinguished  every  feel- 
a  regard  to  public  matters,  except  the  admi- 


as  it  was  then  in  error  supposed,  of  the  i 
faith. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


PROXIMATE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 


ARGUMENT. 

IfflUtioiu  views  of  Napoleon  on  the  Spaniib  Peninsula— Hii  early  designs  against 
'^Magsl  snd  the  Spanish  Monarchj  in  July  1806— The  discovery  of  these  designs 
i^SUM  Spain  to  break  with  France — Premature  prodamatiou  by  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
■VMnmciDg  his  designs  in  October  1806 — Napoleon  resolves  on  the  dethronement 
^  Oe  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Honarchs— Measures  arranged  at  Tilsit  for  this  purpose 
"^Proofii  of  the  secret  conferences  there  regarding  it — Steps  taken  by  the  Portngnese 
^Ovenunent  in  consequence — Origin  of  the  Spanish  intrigues — Character  of  the  lead- 
^persons  there — The  Prince  of  Peace,  Charles  IV.— The  Queen— Sketch  of  the  Life 
f  tkc  Prince  of  Peace — The  Prince  of  Escoiquls  and  his  confidential  advisers — Esc<4- 
^  opens  a  negotiation  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
litBS  to  Napoleon — Treaty  of  Fontainbleau  between  Charles  IV.  and  the  French 
i^Veror — Convention  at  the  same  place  by  which  it  was  foUowed — Napoleon's  perft- 
Isas  designs  both  towards  Spain  and  Portugal  in  acceding  to  it—  His  secret  instrnc- 
tiM  to  Junot  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal — Extreme  difficulties  of  that  General's 
■ndi  across  the  Peninsula — Conduct  of  the  Portngnese  Government,  and  situation  of 
JAm  at  this  crisis— After  great  hesitation  the  Court  of  Lisbon  determine  to  set  sail 
bva  Brssil — Prodamation  of  the  Prince  Repent  on  the  subject — Embarkation  of  the 
K^Jtl  funily  for  the  Brazils — Arrival  of  the  French  at  Lisbon — The  country  is  occu* 
M  by  them  in  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  enormous  contributions  levied  by  their 
■M|s— The  Portuguese  Regency  is  at  length  dissolved  by  Junot,  and  the  whole  kiug- 
te  Miied  by  the  French — Comj^ete  occupation  of  the  provinces  by  their  forces,  and 
li^iir  of  the  inhabitants — Arrest  of  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  at  the  Escurial, 
■iirisore  of  his  papers — Proclamation  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  the  subject,  and  cor- 
''■■Poadenoe  with  Napoleon  regarding  it — Letter  of  Charles  IV.  to  Napoleon— Cautious 
■•Aitt  of  U&e  latter  on  receiving  it,  which  leads  to  the  pardoning  of  the  Prince  of 
^■^visi— Entrance  of  the  French  troops  into  Spain — The  Prince  of  Peace  does  not 
'■teis  to  remonstrate  against  this  invasion— New  levy  in  France,  and  treadierous 
"^u*  of  Pampclnna  by  the  French — And  of  Barcelona — Figueras  and  St  Sebastians 
""xlis  Emperor  speedily  improves  upon  his  success,  and  covers  the  north  of  Spain 
"tt  Us  troope — The  Prince  of  Peace  at  length  sees  through  the  real  designs  of  Na- 
'**  "His  seeret  despatch  to  Isquierdo  at  this. period — Napoleon  demands  the  ccs- 

Vol.  VI.  2  k 
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•Ion  of  the  Proylncei  to  th«  north  of  the  Ebro^Oodoj*  at  length  madie  tVm  of  Uu 
dMlgni  of  Napoleon,  prepares  the  flight  of  the  Court  to  Strille^TnmnU  at  An^jw, 
and  OTerthrow  of  that  HinUter— His  fkll,  and  conseqiient  abdieatloii  of  Chvlse  IT^ 
His  proclamation  and  secret  opinions  on  the  sul^ect— UnlTifwl  ioj  of  tts  ^Mfefc 
people  at  these  events — Continued  advance  of  the  French  troops»  and  enliy  of  IfanI 
into  Madrid — He  declines  to  recognise  Ferdinand,  and  takes  military  posissstf  sf  fti 
Capital— Napoleon  offers  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  Loois  Bonaparte,  who  dselinsi  H-Bi 
letter  to  that  Monarch  to  this  effect — Sarary  is  sent  to  Madrid — His  secret  instnete 
and  ol^ect  of  his  Journey — He  arrives  at  Madrid,  and  persuades  Ferdinand  te  go  ti 
Bayonne — Journey  of  Ferdinand  to  Borgos  at  that  oflloer*ls  earnest  desire— flscnt  ■•• 
tives  of  his  Councillors  In  agreeing  to  that  step— hut  it  is  strongly  resisted,  sad  Ml 
Council  become  divided — At  length  he  prolongs  his  advance  to  Bayonne,  in  coaseqsesei 
of  a  letter  from  Napoleon— Guarded,  hut  deceitful  expressions  in  that  letter — Sanfitk 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Biscay  to  stop  the  King — Godoy,  CharlM  IT« 
and  the  Queen,  are  sent  by  Murat  to  Bayonne — Great  embarrassment  experiescsdrt 
this  time  by  Napoleon  in  regard  to  the  Peninsular  affairs — His  admirable  kttsr  li 
Murat,  portraying  his  views  on  the  subject — Extreme  agitation  in  Madrid  at  tkt  §!• 
preaching  departure  of  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family — Commotion  and  tnmnlt  st  tint 
Capital  on  2il  May — Barbarous  massacre  subsequently  committed  by  Mnrst— Prodi* 
gious  effect  which  it  produced  throughout  the  Peninsula — Ferdinand  arrives  at  Bsjonib 
and  is  told  he  must  surrender  the  Crown  of  Spain — Subsequent  negotiatieo  ketvHS 
his  Councillors  and  Napoleon — He  sends  for  CharlM  IV.,  and  has  a  private  eoofsRDN 
with  Escoiquiz — Its  most  striking  passages — The  arrival  of  Charles  IT.  sobrei  fti 
diteculty — His  reception  by  Napoleon — Ferdinand  is  forced  to  resign  tliecnfVBlis 
qualifled  manner — But  still  refuses  to  make  an  unconditional  surrender— GhariM 
iy.*s  Letter  to  his  Son — Napoleon  obtains  an  unconditional  surrender  firoo  Chsritf 
IV. — Secret  insiructions  of  Ferdinand  at  this  time  to  the  Regency  at  Madrid— Tla 
intelligence  of  the  Events  there  on  2d  May  extorts  an  unoonditioiial  sarrMdcrftsB 
Ferdinand — Napoleon  creates  Joseph  Bonaparte  Ung  of  Spain,  and  cobtc^cs  a 
assembly  of  Notables  at  Bayonne — His  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards — RefleetioBi  «i 
the  unparalleled  chain  of  Araud  and  perfidy  by  which  this  was  accomplished — ^Hii  ph 
ftdious  conduct  towards  the  Spanish  Princes — Ultimate  consequences  of  this  trssebsNsl 
conduct  to  Napoleon  and  his  house — Its  apparent  wisdom,  so  Hsr  as  mere  hnmsnwMfli 
is  concerned — The  passions  of  the  Revoluticm  were  the  real  cause  of  tha  dlsaslsn  biH 
to  Europe  and  France. 

■ 

Ambitious       No  8001161  had  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  than  k  ^ 

Nap^iwn    began  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  Spanish  Peninaif 

8*  ^nish     '*'  *^^  '^®  means  of  bringing  the  resources  of  both  iti 

Peninsula,  mouarchies  more  immediately  under  the  control  of 

cm  PoTt^  France  than  they  had  hitherto  been  brought,  even  hj 

^'  the  abject  submission  of  both  courts  to  his  commaiidi. 

His  designs  against  Portugal  had  been  of  very  long 

standing  :  Lord  Yai^mouth  gained  a  clue  to  them  wbib 

conducting  the  negotiations  at  Paris  in  July  1806,  far 
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xmclnflioii  of  a  general  peace ;  and  so  pressing  did   chap. 
ianger  at  that  time  appear,  that  Government  dis- 
lied  Earl  St  Vincent  with  a  powerful  squadron    i807« 
\e  Tagus,  to  watch  over  British  interests  in  that  Juiy>  ^^^' 
ter,  and  afford  to  the  Portuguese  Grovemment 
J  assistance  in  his  power  in  warding  off  the  dan- 
inth  which  they  were  threatened ;  Lord  Rossljn 
mpanied  the  expedition  in  a  political  character, 
was  authorized  to  offer  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon  aa- 
Qoe  in  men  and  money  to  aid  them  in  repelling 
threatened  invasion.    Nor  were  these  measures 
recaution  uncalled  for ;  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand 
f  under  the  name  of  the  "  army  of  the  Gironde," 
assembling  at  Bayonne,  commanded  by  Junot, 
it  was  ascertained,  by  undoubted  information,  that 
'  destination  was  Lisbon."^     The  presence  of  the 
ish  fleet,  under  Earl  St  Vincent,  in  the  Tagus  for 
riod  of  several  months,  revived  the  drooping  spirits 
he  Portuguese  Government ;  but  after  the  battle 
sua,  their  terror  of  France  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
ce  them  to  solicit  the  removal  of  that  squadron,  i  Hard,  x 
march,  however,  of  the  French  armies  to  Prus-  ^^^  ^"'' 
postponed,  for  a  considerable  period  at  least,  the  ^^' 
Biened  invasion.^! 

Switzerland,"  said  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Yarmouth  at  Paris,  on 
Jvly  1S06,  ''  is  on  the  eye  of  undergoing  a  great  change.  This 
A  h&  iTerted  bat  by  a  peace  with  England ;  bat  ttill  leu  eat^wc 
%r  any  other  eontideration  our  intention  of  invading  Portugal.  The 
iMUned  for  that  purpose  it  already  assembled  at  Bayonne.  This  is 
•  eonsideration  of  Great  Britain/' — ^Lord  Yarmouth's  Despatch, 
10,  1806 ;  Pari,  Deb.  viiL  134. 

BTsn  so  early  as  this  period,  the  project  of  partitioning  Fortugal,  ^'  ^^' 
oaferring  a  portion  of  it  on  the  Prince  of  Peace,  afterwards  car- 
into  effect  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleaa,  was  formed.  "  Lord 
ifk,"  says  General  Foy,  "  was  no  sooner  admitted  to  the  coandl 
ibon  than  he  annoanced  that  it  was  all  over  with  Portagal ;  that 
■oh  army,  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  ready  to 
k  It^  and  that  its  conquest  was  already  arranged  between  the 
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*  Ante,  V. 
739,74a 


At  the  same  period  when  these  preparations,  avow- 
edly directed  against  Portugal,  were  going  forward  on 
the  Pyrenean  frontier,  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  disco- 
vered, through  their  ambassador  at  Paris,  that  Napo- 
leon was  offering  to  bestow  on  others,  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent,  considerable  portions  of  the 
Spanish  dominions.     It  has  been  already  noticed  thal| 
in  his  anxiety  for  peace  with  England,  he  offered  to 
cede  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Puerto  Rico ;  and  to 
obtain  Sicily  from  the  British  Government  for  hii 
brother  Joseph,  he  proposed  to  give  up  the  Baleaiic 
Isles  as  a  compensation  to  the  dispossessed  family  of 
Naples  !^     Nor  was  this  all — to  make  up  the  measure 
of  indemnity,  it  was  seriously  proposed  that  a  largo 
annuity,  imposed  as  a  burden  for  ever  on  the  Spaaisk 
Crown,  should  be  settled  on  the  dislodged  family,  and 
stipulations  to  this  effect  were  inserted  in  the  secret 
articles  of  the  peace,  which  M.  D'Oubril  signed  with 
France  on  July  19,  1806.*    Nor  were  these  diplomir 
tic  arrangements  unsupported  by  warlike  demonstn- 

King  of  Spain  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  That  great  project,"  addid 
he^  *'  has  been  confided  by  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Lauderdale  dtrring  tli 
negotiations  at  Paris.  The  Ministers  of  the  King  of  En^and  eoiii 
not  see  without  uneasiness  the  peril  of  their  ancient  allies ;  they  hm 
fiown  to  their  succour.  A  corps  of  12,000  men  at  this  moment  is  «■- 
barking  at  Portsmouth,  and  will  shortly  arrive  at  Lisbon ;  meaawhih 
the  court  of  Lisbon  may  draw  at  pleasure  on  the  treasury  of  EogiiiA 
for  the  charges  consequent  on  the  war." — Fot,  ii.  123.  The  Enf^ 
cxiS&dition  sailed,  but  afterwards  went  on  to  Sicily,  as  the  PortagtM 
Qovemment,  relieved  of  their  present  danger  by  the  Ftussian  wK,td 
desirous  not  to  embroil  themselves  further  with  France,  not  only  d^ 
clined  their  aid,  but  prevailed  on  the  English  Govemmeiit  to  wl^ 
draw  their  squadron  from  the  Tagus. 

*  "  M.  D'Oubril  and  Talleyrand  have  fixed  upon  Mijorca»  Waat^ 
and  Ivica  for  his  Sicilian  Mi^esty,  if  they  cannot  prevail  on  us  to  ev** 
C'late  Sicily." — Lord  Yarmouth  to  Mr  Secretary  Fox,  July  19  andi^ 
1806 ;  Pari,  Deb,  viii.  122.— And  again,  on  26th  September,  Ckia- 
pagny  proposed  to  Lord  Lauderdale  '*  that  his  Sicilian  Mi^eity  t^t^ 
have  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  an  annuity /wm  the  Court  of  l^am,^^ 
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18:  on  the  contran\  the  most  active  measures  were   chap. 

ai  to  put  the  army  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  on  the [_ 

St  efficient  footing;  and  on  the  19th  July  Earl    X807. 
rmouth  wrote  to  Mr  Secretary  Fox  :  **  There  is  a  juiy  19, 
siderable  army  already  forming  at  Bayonne  ;  thir-^^i^^^ 
housand  men  are  there  already  ;   this  army  is  os-  i.  6.  sign. 
sibly  directed  against  Portugal,  biU  it  will  take  353.  ' 

Un  aUor^  Ix>rd  Jar- 

ni_        1  •  T  •  •  mouth's 

ihe  alarming  discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  the  i>e8patch, 
snch  Emperor  was  thus  disposing  of  portions  of  the  K^!^ 
koish  dominions,  with  which  he  was  in  a  state  of  ^*r^-,^^- 
te  alliance  at  the  time,  wiUiout  ever  going  through  j^^  ^. 
form  of  asking  their  consent  to  the  cessions  they  ^^^^^y  ^ 
6  required  to  make,  added  to  the  irritation  which  signs 
court  of  Madrid  already  felt  at  the  dethronement  ^^^'^ 
the  Neapolitan  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  ^"^  "^^ 
produced  the  same  impression  on  the  Cabinet  of 
drid  which  a  similar  discovery,  made  at  the  same 
e»  of  the  offer  of  Napoleon  to  cede  Hanover,  re- 
tly  bestowed  on  Prussia  by  himself,  to  Great  Bri- 
I,  as  an  inducement  to  that  power  to  enter  into  a 
ritime  peace,  did  on  that  of  Berlin.     Both  these 
rers  had  for  ten  years  cordially  supported  France ; 
lin,  in  particular,  had  placed  her  fleets  and  trea- 
es  at  its  disposal ;   and  not  only  annually  paid  an 
Krmous  tribute  (L.2300,000)  to  the  expenses  of  the 
r,  but  submitted  for  its  prosecution  to  the  destruc* 
1  of  her  marine,  and  the  enture  stoppage  in  her  fo- 
go  and  colonial  trade.     When,  therefore,  in  return 
so  many  sacrifices,  made  in  a  cause  foreign  to  the 
il  interests  of  their  country,  her  Ministers  found  not 
Ij  that  the  interests  of  the  Peninsula  were  noways 

I  him  to  mamtain  his  dignity ."*-Lord  Laudbrdalb*8  Detpatch  to 
A  Spbncbr,   Pariiy   26<A  September  1806 ;  Pari.   Dfb.   viii.    193p 
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CHAP,    regarded  by  Napoleon  in  his  negotiation  with  England 
^^^^'   and  Russia,  but  that  he  had  actually  offered  the  di». 


1807.    memberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  his  tried  and 
faithful  ally,  to  appease  the  jealousy  and  satisfy  the    j 
demands  of  these  his  old  and  inveterate  enemies,  their 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.     The  veil  which  had  so 
lon^  hung  before  their  eyes  was  at  once  violently  rent 
isoe.        asunder ;    they  saw  clearly  that  fidelity  in  alliance 
and  long-continued  national  support  afforded  no  gnar 
rantee  whatever  for  the  continued  support  of  the 
French  monarch,  and  that,  when  it  suited  his  piu^ 
pose,  he  had  no  scruples  in  purchasing  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  hostility  of  an  enemy  by  the  permap 
nent  spoliation  of  a  friend.     The  Prince  of  Peace  also 
was  personally  mortified  at  the  exclusion  of  the  Span- 
ish minister  at  Paris  from  all  share  in  the  conferenoei 
going  on  with  D^Oubril  and  Lord  Yarmouth  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace.     Under  the  infloeaee 
of  such  pressing  public  and  private  causes  of  irritationi 
the  Spanish  minister  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  ad?anp 
ces  of  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Baron  Stre- 
gonoff,  who  strongly  represented  the  impohcy  of  con- 
tinuing any  longer  the  alliance  with  a  conqueror  who 
sacrificed  his  allies  to  propitiate  his  miemies ;  and  a  , 
18^'  ^^'    convention  was  secretly  concluded  at  Madrid  betiMi 
the  Spanish  Government  and  the  Russian  ambassadoif 
to  which  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  also  a  party,  If 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  as  soon  as  the  favourable 
opportunity  arrived,  by  the  French  armies  hemg  te 
>  Lord       advanced  on  their  road  to  Berlin,  the  Spanish  G(h 
London-     venimcut  should  commence  hostilities  on  the  Pyre- 
la^Hard.  ^^^^^i  ^ud  invito  the  English  to  co-operate  in  avertiif 
^80,81.   the  dangers  with  which  it  was   menaced  from  the 
e,  7.    '  '   Spanish  Peninsula.^ 

The  whole  of  this   secret  negotiation  was  mad^ 
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nown  to  Napoleon  by  the  activity  of  his  ambassador    <;uap. 

t  Madrid,  and  by  the  intercepting  of  some  of  the    ^"^' 
orrespondence  in  cipher  in  which  it  was  carried  on.    -^qqj 

lat  he  dissembled  his  resentment,   and  resolved  to  premator* 
rike  a  decisive  blow  in  the  north  of  Germany  be-  f^  bj"th« 
>re  he  carried  into  effect  the  views  which  he  now  Prfnc®  ©f 
igan  to  entertain  for  the  total  conquest  and  appro- 
riation  of  both  kingdoms  in  the  Peninsula.     The  im- 
udence  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  however,  publicly 
ivealed  the  designs  which  were  in  agitation  before 
16  proper  season  had  arrived ;  for,  in  a  proclamation 
ibihshed  in  the  beginning  of  October  at  Madrid,  he  oct.  5, 
▼ited  ^^  all  Spaniards  to  unite  themselves  under  the  ^^^' 
ktional  standards ;  the  rich  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
Hurges  of  a  war  which  will  soon  be  called  for  by  the 
mmon  good ;  the  ma^strates  to  do  all  in  their  power 
rouse  the  public  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Am  to  enter  with  glory  in  the  lists  which  were  pre- 
iiing.^'     This  proclamation  reached   Napoleon  on 
e  field  of  Jena,  the  evening  after  the  battle.     He 

15  not  prepared  for  so  vigorous  a  step  on  the  part  of 

16  who  had  so  long  been  the  obsequious  minister  of 
I  will ;  and  it  may  be  conceived  what  his  feelings 
sre  on  receiving  accounts  of  so  decided  a  demonstra- 
Ki  in  such  a  moment  of  unexampled  triumph.  Too 
iOad  in  dissembling,  however,  to  give  any  premature 
ot  to  his  feelings,  he  contented  himself  with  in- 
meting  his  ambassador  at  Madrid  to  demand  expla- 
ition  of  so  extraordinary  a  measure,  and  feigned  en- 
m  sitisfaction  with  the  flimsy  pretence  that  it  was 
reeted  against  an  anticipated  descent  of  the  Moors. 
^,  he  had  the  address  to  render  this  perilous  step 
tt  means  of  forwarding  his  ultimate  designs  against 
16  Peninsula ;  for,  by  threatening  the  Prince  of  Peace 
ith  the  utmost  consequences  of  his  resentment,  if  the 
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CHAP,   most  unequivocal  proofs  of  devotion  to  the  cause  d 
'_  France  were  not  speedily  given,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 


1807.    taining  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  to  the 
march  of  the  Marquis  Romana,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  army,  from  the  banks  of  the   Ebro  to  tin 
shores  of  the  Baltic ;  thereby  denuding  the  PenioBoli 
of  its  best  defenders,  and  leaving  it,  as  he  suppofled, 
an  easy  prey  to  his  ambitious  designs.*     At  the  same 
time  the  court  of  Lisbon,  justly  alarmed  at  the  peril- 
ous situation  in  which  they  were  placed  by  this  ill- 
To^sf '  *'  timed  revelation  of  their  secret  designs,  lost  no  time  in 
Soathey's   disavowiug  all  participation  in  a  project,  which  all 
i.  si.   Se  concerned  pretended  now  equally  to  condenm,  and  to 
p^^sup  propitiate  the  conqueror  by  an  act  which  theyweie 
d'Espagne,  well  awarc  would  be  well  received,  compelled  Eari 
donderry,    St  Vinccut  to  withdraw  with  his  squadron  from  the 
^'^^>^'    Tagus.^ 
Napoleon        fhis  meditated  though  abortive  resistance  of  Spain, 

resolves  on  ,      °  ,.      ,  .  *      ] 

the  de-  howcver,  to  the  projects  of  spoliation  which  he  hd 
ment  of  1^  Contemplation,  produced  a  very  great  impression 
i^mST  ^^  Napoleon.  He  perceived,  in  the  clearest  nuumeif 
Portu-  the  risk  to  which  he  was  exposed,  if,  while  actively 
S^^^**"  engaged  in  a  German  or  Russian  war  in  front,  he 

*  The  details  now  given  on  the  spoliation  of  Spain,  which  had  bMt 
contemplated  by  Napoleon  in  the  diplomatic  conferences  with  (he  E^t 
lish  Qovemment  at  Paris  in  July  1806,  and  the  actual  conclusioii  «f  i 
treaty  for  that  spoliation  with  Russia  in  that  months  are  of  the  h%M 
importance  in  the  development  of  the  remote  canses  of  the  Peninsolv 
war,  as  they  demonstrate  that  the  celebrated  proclamation  of  the  Mc* 
of  Peace  on  5th  October  was  not,  as  the  French  panegyrists  of  N^polMi 
represent,  an  uncalled-for  act  of  original  hostiUty  on  the  part  of  tki 
*  Spanish  Government;  hut  &  cU'/cnsive  measure  merely,  rendered  neo** 

sary  by  the  discovery  of  Napoleon's  previous  declared  intention  of  ti* 
stowing  on  strangers,  without  their  consent,  considerable  portioiksof  A> 
Spanish  dominions.  This  important  fact,  demonstrated  beyond  dup<^ 
by  the  State  Papers  above  quoted,  appears  to  be  entirely  nnknoirs  It 
Southey  {Penins.  War.  i.  83);  Napier  {Penins.  War,  i.  4);  and  erti 
Lord  Londonderry  (Landond,  i.  21,  23). 
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rere  to  be  suddenly  assailed  by  the  monarchies  of  the    chap. 
Peninsula  in  rear /a  quarter  ihere  the  French  fron-  J^t- 
aer  was  in  a  great  measure  defenceless,  and  from    i807 
rhich  the  armies  of  England  might  find  an  easy  en- 
atance  into  the  heart  of  his  dominions.     He  felt  with 
Louis  XIV.  that  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  no 
ioiiger   any  Pyrenees;   and  as  the  Revolution  had 
fihanged  the  reigning  family  on  the  throne  of  France, 
it  appeared  indispensable  that  a  similar  change  should 
take  place  in  the  Peninsular  monarchies.  By  effecting 
that  object  he  thought,  apparently  with  reason,  that 
lUft  only  would  the  resources  of  the  kingdoms  it  con- 
tained be  more  completely  placed  at  his  disposal,  but  his 
Rar  would  be  secured  by  the  co-operation  of  princes, 
whose  existence  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority ;  and  a  new  family  compact,  founded  on  the 
Bame  reasons  of  blood  connexion  and  state  policy 
which  had  rendered  it  so  important  to  the  Bourbon, 
woald,  in  like  manner,  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Napoleon  dynasty.     From  the  people,  either  of  Spain 
or  Portugal,  he  anticipated  little  or  no  opposition, 
deeming  them,  like  the  Italians,  indifferent  to  political 
changes,  provided  that  no  diminution  were  made  in 
their  private  enjoyments.     Although,  therefore,  he 
&Bembled  his  intentions  as  long  as  the  war  continued  ?  ^^^' 
IB  the  north  of  Europe,  he  had  already  taken  his  re- 201.   Lon- 
lolation,  and  the  determination  was  irrevocable,  that  h^'.  ,. 
the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and  Brasanza  should  cease  to  ^\?*' 

®  Thib,  vi. 

nign.^  S76. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit,  however,  placed  Napoleon  in 
t  very  different  situation,  and  gave  him  at  once  the  Me«nrM 
means  of  providing  in  the  most  effectual  manner  forj^g^ 
fte  concurrence  of  Alexander,  in  the  dethronement  gj^ 
rf  the  Peninsular  monarchs,  by  merely  conniving  at  PortngaL 
^  advances  against  the  Turkish  empire.     It  has  al- 
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CHAP,   ready  been  stated  accordingly,  that  the  invaAoa  of 
^^^^'    Spain  was  settled  at  this  period,  and  that  the  con- 


1807.    sideration  given  for  that  act  of  injustice,  was  permii- 

1  Ante,  Ti.  sion  to  the  Czar  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.^* 

In  regard  to  Portugal^  the  course  to  be  adopted  vai 

sufficiently  plain.     All  that  was  required  was  to  irom^ 

mon  the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  shut  their  ports  against 

England,  confiscate  all  English  property  within  their 

dominions,  and  declare  war  against  the  British  em- 

Attg.  12.    P^^®'     ^^  ^^^  course  of  enforcing    such   a  requia- 

■  Thib.  vi.  tion,  it  was  hoped  that  an  opportunity  could  hardly 

Ann.  Reg.  fail  to  prcscut  itsclf,  of  effecting  the  total  dethrone- 

2gQ^'^^^  ment  of  the  House  of  Braganza.     This  was  accord* 

1 24, 26.    ingly  done :  and  on  the  12th  August  the  Portuguaw 

90.    Hard.  Govemmeut,  as  already  noticed,  were  formally  somr 

PaSk'nTb.*  nioned,  in  terms  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of 

X.  345.       Tilsit,  to  declare  war  against  England,  adopt  the  Goa- 

ie8iey*8      tiuoutal  Systcm,  and  confiscate  all  the  English  pro- 

muitB.       perty  within  their  hounds,  f     At  the  same  time,  the 

*  ''I  hare  Btrong reasons  to  believe,**  says  SaTaxy,  **  that  the afiurtf 

Proofb  of     Spain  was  arranged  at  Tilsit.    Subsequently,  at  St  Fetersbmg^  wiNi 

esecret    ^^  troubles  in  the  Peninsula  commenced,  the  Emperor  seemed  nowiji 

ences  re-     si^rpnsed  at  them,  and  not  only  expressed  no  jealousy  at  the  entnneeif 

garding  it.  the  French  troops  into  Spain,  bat  never  once  mentioned  the  saljeA 

And  though  Napoleon  wrote  to  me  every  week  from  Paris,  he  ncnv 

alluded  to  the  subject ;  a  silence  which  he  certainly  would  not  hatepi*- 

served  had  every  thing  not  been  previously  arranged,  especiaUy  tomMw^ 

ing  how  much  he  had  at  heart  at  that  period  to  draw  doaer  the  boaii 

of  the  Russian  alliance." — Sa  vabt,  iii.  90 ;  see  also  Thxbaudbau,  Hi^ 

de  V Empire,  vi.  276;  Abbe  de  Pbadt,  Revolution  d'Etpagne,  1.7;  m' 

Escoiquiz  has  preserved  a  precious  conversation  which  he  had  with  Ki' 

poleon  himself  on  that  subject. — *^  There  is  but  one  power,"  said  H 

"  which  can  disturb  my  views,  and  I  have  no  fears  in  that  quitiCi 

Tht  Emperor  of  Rusiia,  to  whom  I  communieated  my  projeeU  <m  Sftih 

which  were  formed  at  that  period,  approved  of  them,  and  pave  Mtf  ki»  wfd 

of  honour  that  he  would  throw  no  obttaeles  in  their  uie^.      The  stktf 

powers  will  remain  tranquil,  and  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  will  itt 

be  formidable.     Believe  me,  the  countries  where  monks  have  iniliiM* 

are  not  difficult  to  conquer." — ^Escoiquiz,  131 ;  PUcet  Juet, 

t  The  note  presented  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Lisbon  to  ^ 
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rmj  of  the  Gironde,  which  had  been  in  a  great  mea-    chap. 

ire  broken  up  during  the  Prussian  war,  re-assembled [_ 

b  Bayonne,  and,  before  the  end  of  August,  Junot    1307. 
rand  himself  there  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thou>- 
md  foot  and  three  thousand  horse ;  while  Napoleon, 
I  anticipation  of  an  unfavourable  reply  to  his  de« 
lands,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  at  once  seized  Aug.  29. 
16  Portuguese  ships  in  his  harbours. 
The  British  Cabinet,  who  were  speedily  informed 
f  the  demand  thus  made  upon  their  ancient  ally,  and  ^^"^ 
we  no  strangers  either  to  the  powerful  means  at  the  po^^^- 
iqposal  of  the  French  Emperor  for  enforcing  obe-f^^nt, 
ienoe  to  his  wishes,  or  the  inconsiderable  force  which  ^^i^^**^ 
le  Portuguese  Government  could  oppose  to  his  hosti-  Spuiifh 
ty,  inmiecUately  sent  the  generous  intimation  to  the      ^^^' 
knurt  of  Lisbon  that  they  would  consent  to  any  thing 
rUch  might  appear  conducive  to  the  safety  of  Portu-  Aog.  I8. 
al,  and  only  hoped  that  the  threatened  confiscation 
f  British  property  would  not  be  complied  with.    The 
^ce  Regent  in  consequence  consented  to  shut  his 
arbours  a^inst  English  vessels,  and  to  declare  war 
gunst  Great  Britain ;  but  he  declared  that  his  sense 
f  religion,  and  the  regard  which  he  entertained  for 
lasting  treaties,  would  not  permit  him  to  confiscate 

^rtagneee  gOYemment  was  in  these  terms : — ''  The  undersigned)  has 
mSred  orders  to  declare,  that  if,  on  the  1st  of  next  September,  the 
kkiob  Bogent  of  Portugal  has  not  manifested  his  resolution  to  emand- 
Mis  himself  from  English  influence,  by  declaring,  without  delay,  war 
igrinst  Ghreat  Britain,  dismissing  the  English  ambassador,  recalling  his 
Mm  from  London,  confiscating  all  the  English  merchandise,  closing  his 
hAovs  against  the  English  vessels,  and  uniting  his  squadrons  to  the 
■■vlss  of  the  Continental  powers,  the  Prince  Begent  of  Portugal  will 
^  eoDsidered  as  having  renounced  the  cause  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
■indgned  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  demanding  his  passports,  and 
iNlsriiig  war."*— 12th  Augnst  1807.— Fot's  Pen.  War,  ii.  405,  406; 
ftwt  Jutt, — By  a  curious  coincidence,  this  note,  which  so  completely 
Mfted  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  was  presented  at  Lisbon  on  the 
'^  day  on  which  the  British  fleet  approached  the  shores  of  Zealand. 
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CHAP,    at  once  the  property  of  the  English  merchants.    Inti-^ 
mation  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  British  resi- 


i 


1807.    dents  that  they  had  hotter  wind  np  their  affairs  and 
Sept.  16.    embark  their  property  as  speedily  as  possible.    Thifl 
modified  compliance  with  his  demands,  however,  was 
far  from  satisfying  the  French  Emperor,  to  whom  the 
confiscation  of  English  property  was  as  convenient  as 
a  means  of  gratifying  his  followers  by  plnnder,  as 
essential  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Continental 
System,  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.     Orders,  \ 
Oct.  10.     therefore,  were  immediately  dispatched  to  Junot  to 
commence  his  march ;  they  reached  the  French  Gene- 
oet.  17.     ral  on  the  17th  October ;  two  days  afterwards  his 
Oct.  19.     leading  divisions  crossed  the  Bidassoa  ;  while  the 
Court  of  Lisbon,  menaced  with  instant  destruction, 
^oon  after  issued  a  decree,  excluding  English  vessels 
of  every  description  from  their  harbours,  but  declaring 
that^   if  the  French  troops  entered  Portugal,  thef 
would  retire  with  their  fleet  to  the  Brazils.     Eventfl^ 
however,  succeeded  one  another  with  extraordinaiy 
rapidity ;  and,  without  any  regard  to  the  obedience 
yielded  by  the  Court  of  Lisbon  to  his  demands  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  20th  October,  Napoleon  had  not 
only  already  resolved  on  the  total  destruction  of  the 
'  Ann.       House  of  Bragauza,  but  actually  concluded  a  treatjr 
B^.  1S07.  £^j.  ^Y^Q  entire  partition  of  its  dominions.     The  motives 
Lond.  i.     which  led  to  this  act  of  spoliation  are  intimately  coo- 
Hard,  x.     nected  with  the  complicated  intrigues  which  at  this 
™i)!  Hist.  Period  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  dethronemoit 
de  rEm-    of  the  Spanish  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the  lighting 
2eo,'s6'i.    up  the  flames  of  the  Peninsulab  War.^ 

The  views  of  Napoleon  on  the  Spanish  Peninsnlai 
first  formed  in  the  summer  of  1806,  and  matured  hj 
the  consent  of  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  required  even 
more  the  aid  of  skilful  and  unscrupulous  diplomatists 
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owerful  armies  towards  their  development,    chap. 
such  aid  in  Talleyrand  and  Duroc,  the  only '_ 


9  confidential  counsellors  who  at  this  period    i807. 
ated  in  his  hidden  designs;  and  from  the  character 
whom  he  received  every  encouragement  forjJi^^g 
aecution,*   while  his  acute  ambassador  atPJ"^"!. 

'    ,  ,  ,  ,       there,  the 

ieauhamais,  transmitted  all  the  information  Pnoee  of 
x>  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  disposition  charies 
ding  political  characters  with  whom  he  was  J7' *^* 
carrying  them  into  execution,  to  come  into 
The  Spanish  royal  family  at  this  period 
^  and  distracted  by  intrigue  to  a  degree  al- 
recedented  even  in  the  dark  annals  of  Ita- 
yzantine  faction.  The  King,  Charles  IV., 
prince  by  no  means  destitute  of  good  quali- 
of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  endowed  with 
iderable  share  of  political  penetration,  and 
y  resolute,  when  fairly  roused,  upon  the 
ice  of  his  own  opinions,  was  nevertheless  so 
indolent,  and  so  desirous  of  enjoying  on  a 
e  tranquillity  of  private  life,  that  he  sur- 
bimself  on  ordinary  occasions  without  scru- 
I  direction  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 
She  was  a  woman  of  spirit  and  capacity,  but 
ntriguing,  and  almost  entirely  governed  by 
mel  Godoy,  a  minister  whom  her  criminal 
d  raised  from  the  humblest  station  to  be  the 


Ad  and  his  partisans  have  taken  advantage  of  his  dismissal 

ze  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  shortly  after  this  period^ 

him  as  hostile  to  the  war  with  Spain.    There  can  be  no 

yer,  from  his  communications  to  Savary  at  Tilsit,  that  he 

en  to  that  design,  and  approved  of  it ;  ^  and  Napoleon  con- 1  j^^  ^^ 

ted  that  it  was  he  who  originally  suggested  the  subjugation 

sola  to  him.    ''  Napoleon  declared,"  says  O'Meara,  **  that 

ras  the  first  to  suggest  to  him  the  invasion  of  Spain." — 

•  330  ;  See  also  Thibaudbau^  vi.  296.     * 
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CHA.P.   supreme  director  of  a£GGurs  in  the  Penmsula.    He  was 
^^^^    not  by  nature  a  bad  man;  and  being  endowed  vith 


1807.    considerable  talents,  might,  under  a  free  constitutkn, 
and  in  a  country  where  greatness  was  to  be  attained 
by  integrity  of  conduct  and  .capacity  for  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  have  preserved  an  unblemished  repu- 
tation.    Even  as  it  was,  his  administration,  among 
many  grievous  evils,  conferred  some  important  benefits 
on  his  country.     But  elevated  to  power  by  the  par* 
tiality  of  a  woman,  ambitious,  vain,  and  ostentation^ 
surrounded  by  a  jealous  nobility,  who  regarded  his  ex- 
traordinary influence  with  undisguised  aversion,  he 
had  no  resource  for  the  preservation  of  his  power  bok 
in  the  same  arts  to  which  he  had  owed  his  rise :  and 
1  Hard.  z.  an  inordinate  ambition,  unsatiated  even  by  the  long 
Thib.  vi.    tenure  which  he  had  held  of  absolute  power  in  the 
l!^S.  Peninsula,  now  aspired  to  a  throne,  and  aimed  at  the 
^J^-.       formation  of  a  dynasty  which  might  take  its  plaoe 
3,4.         among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.^  "^ 

*  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  bom  at  Badajos  in  1767y  of  a  noble  W 
Sketch  of  obecore  family,  affords  as  sin^lar  an  example  of  sodden  eleralioa  M 
the  life  of  the  history  of  Europe  or  the  East  has  recorded.  A  mere  priyaie  iatk 
the  Prince  body-guard,  he  owed  the  first  favour  of  the  Queen  to  the  skill  wiA 
^*^*  which  he  sung  and  touched  the  lute,  so  favourite  an  instnunent  in  tW 
land  of  love  and  romance.  Bapidly  advanced  by  the  Boyal  favoir  * 
that  dissolute  court,  he  had  the  singular  art,  ever  since  1793,  notniflnly 
to  lead  captive  his  royal  mistress,  but  to  acquire  an  unlimited  svif 
over  the  mind  of  the  King,  and  at  the  same  time  lire  publicly  wtt 
another  mistress  (Dona  Fepa  Tudo,)  by  whom  he  had  several  childiifc 
His  education  had  boon  neglected,  but  he  had  considerable  natonl 
talents,  which  appeared  in  an  especial  manner  in  the  numerous  and  li^ 
cessful  intrigues  which  he  carried  on  with  the  ladies  of  the  Coorty  whMi 
rivalry  for  his  favours  increased  with  every  additional  title  he  acqaini 
He  was  not,  however,  naturally  bad,  and  never  disgraced  his  sdmiiii' 
tration  by  acts  of  cruelty.  In  five  years  he  rose  from  being  a  privatt* 
the  Guards  to  absolute  power,  and  was  already  loaded  with  heaiiiW 
and  titles  before  the  treaty  of  B&le,  in  1796,  which  procoxed  for  kirn  iki 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace.  From  that  time,  down  to  the  period  fi 
the  French  invasion,  his  ascendant  at  Court  was  unbroken,  and  his  ii- 
fiuence  both  over  the  King  and  Queen  nnboonded.    At  the  ^sdil 
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The  Frinoe  of  Asturias,  afterwards  so  well  known   gha.p. 
I  Europe  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  was    ^^'^ 


xu  on  the  14th  October  1784 ;  and  was  consequently    i807. 
renty-four  years  of  age  when  the  troubles  of  Spain  ^^  p^^^^^ 
Mnmenced.     Facile  and  indolent  in  general,  though  of  Astn. 
k  the  same  time  ira^scible  and  impetuous  on  particu-  e^i^is, 
IT  occasions,  he  had  fallen  entirely  under  the  guid-  ^),n^^. 
Boe  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.     They^uer. 
«e  all  creatures  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  with  the 
loeption  of  the  virtuous  Count  Alvarez,  whose  prin- 
iples  were  too  unbending  to  aUow  him  to  remain 
mg  in  the  corrupted  atmosphere  of  a  despotic  Court; 
pd  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  an  ecclesiastic  of  remarka^ 
k  talents,  extensive  knowledge,  and  profound  dissi- 
vdation,  who,  by  his  capacity  and  zeal  in  his  service, 
ad  at  length  acquired  the  absolute  direction  of  his 
fturs.     The  Prince  of  Asturias  had  been  formerly 
Harried  to  a  Princess  of  the  Neapolitan  House  of 
lourbon,  whose  talents,  high  spirit,  and  jealousy  of 

idra  of  the  King,  he  at  length  espoosed  the  danghter  of  Don  Louisy 
itCher  to  that  monarch ;  and  his  daughter  was  destined  in  marriage  to 
bt  jonng  King  of  Etmria.  Ue  had  aU  the  passion  for  show  and  splen- 
Imv  which  nsuaUy  belongs  to  those  who  are  elevated  to  a  rank  which 
htif  have  not  held  from  their  infancy ;  this  prodigality  occasioned  a 
wyatual  want  of  money,  which  was  supplied  by  the  sale  of  offices  and 
hi  receipt  of  bribes  of  every  description,  and  under  his  administration 
kft%htfiil  system  of  corruption  overspread  every  branch  of  the  public 
Mviee.  Many  public  improvements,  however,  also  signalized  it.  The 
^■lae  giveii  by  the  Bourbons  to  the  sciences  and  arts  was  continued 
■fl  increased  ;  greater  benefits  were  conferred  on  public  industry  dur- 
■f  the  fifteen  years  of  his  government  than  during  the  three  preceding 
Bl%aai  Schools  were  established  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
ftl  ipread  of  medical  information,  and  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  in 
ftl  nechanical  arts.  He  braved  the  Inquisition,  and  snatched  more 
ftn  one  victim  firom  its  jaws.  He  arrested  the  progress  of  estates 
Mi  in  mortmain,  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  half  the  land  of  the 
U^|dom.  But  he  was  unfit  for  the  guidance  of  the  state  in  the  trying 
Ittiods  of  the  revolutionary  wars ;  and  drew  on  Spain  the  contempt  of 
fa<rfgn  powers  by  the  subservience  and  degradation  of  his  foreign  ad- 
■Uilntion. — See  Oodoy's  Mem,  i.  1,  217  ;  and  Foy,  ii«  260,  262. 
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CHAP,    the  exorbitant  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  had 
•    fomented  the  divisions  aknost  inseparable  from  the 


1807.    ^^l^^^^G  situations  of  heir-apparent  and  ruling  mooardi 

in  an  absolute  government.     Two  parties,  as  usual  on 

such  occasions,  formed  themselves  at  the  Spanuh 

Court ;  the  one  paying  their  court  to  the  ruling  power, 

the  other  worshipping  the  rising  sun.     The  Prince  of 

Peace  was  the  object  of  universal  idolatry  to  the  fini. 

Escoiquiz  was  the  soul  of  the  last.     The  PrincesB  d 

Asturias,  after  four  years  of  a  brilliant  existaioe^ 

died,  universally  regretted,  in  May  1806,  leaving  the 

^S^^*     Spanish  monarchy,  at  the  approaching  crisis  of  ib 

*  Hard.  x.  f^te,  cxposod,  iu  addition  to  the  divisions  of  a  & 

Thib.  vi.    tracted  Court,  to  the  inlrigues  consequent  on  the  con- 

oJnAi^',    petition  for  the  hand  of  the  heir-apparent  to  tha 

12, 13.       throne.^ 

Godoy  saw  the  advantage  which  his  future  rival  vH 

Eiooiqaii   ^^^^J  to  dcrivc  from  his  ascendant  over  the  mind  of 

op«°«  •      Ferdinand,  and  therefore  he  had  long  before  taken  the 

lion  with    decisive  step  of  exiling  him  from  Madrid  to  the  pIao6 

^bJ^Mi^^^  of  his  ecclesiastical  preferment  at  Toledo.     He  aftafr 

dor,  and     wards  adopted  the  design  of  extending  the  influence  hs 

of  Astu-     held  over  the  reigning  monarch  to  the  heir-appareat| 

riM^i^tea  Yyj  marrying  him  to  Dona  Maria  Louisa  de  Bourboi, 

^"'         sister  of  his  own  wife ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 

propose  that  alliance  to  the  Prince.     This  projee^ 

however,  miscarried,  and  Godoy  again  returned  to  Ui 

ambitious  designs,  independent  of  the  heir-appareoli 

who  resumed  his  relations  with  Escoiquiz  and  tha 

malecontent  party  among  the  nobility.     No  sooner, 

therefore,  did  Napoleon  turn  his  eyes  towards  Spaift 

in  spring  ISOT,  than  he  opened  secret  negotiations  with 

him  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Escoiquiz,  who,  tboof^ 

banished  to  Toledo,  was  still  the  soul  of  the  Princess 

party,  commenced  underhand  intrigues  in  the  same 
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quarter,  and  came  privately  to  Madrid  to  arrange  with    chap. 
the  Duke  del  Infantado,  the  Duke  de  San  Carlos,  and '^ 


the  other  leaders  of  the  Princess  party,  the  means  of    1807. 
permanently  emancipating  him  from  the  thraldom 
nf  the  ruling  favourite.     It  was  in  order  to  foment 
md  take  advantage  of  these  divisions  that  Napoleon 
mat  Beauhamais  as  his  ambassador  to  Madrid  in  July 
1807 ;  and  that  skilful  diplomatist  was  not  long  of 
opening  secret  conferences  with  the  Duke  del  Infan- 
taMlo,  in  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that,  both  for 
the  security  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  to  form  a 
Doonterpoise  to  the  enormous  power  and  ambitious  . 
projects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  it  was  indispensable 
diat  the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  espouse  a  Princess 
of  the  imperial  family  of  Bonaparte.     Beauhamais  Sept.  ao. 
rfterwardflVrote  to  E^oiquiz.  ca£g  on  him  to  «  give 
iq«cific  guarantee,  and  something  more  than  vague 
promises  on  the  subject.^'      Thus  encouraged,  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  wrote  directly  to  Napoleon  a  letter,  Pl^jJ^J'^ 
ia  which,  after  the  most  exaggerated  flattery,  and  a  280, 282. 
fleelaration  that  his  father  was  surrounded  by  evil  i^*^*  Hard. 
Boonsellors  who  misled  his  better  judgment,  he  ^'^J^'^' 
plored  him  to  permit  him  the  honour  of  an  alliance  Moniteur, 
vith  his  imperial  family.*  *  isio. ' 

•  M  The  world  daily/'  said  he,  ''  more  and  more  admired  the  good- 
wm  of  the  Emperor ;  and  he  might  rest  assured  he  would  ever  find  in 
dke  Mnce  of  Astnriaa  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  son.  He  implored, 
with  the  utmost  confidencoi  the  paternal  protection  of  the  Em- 
r,  not  only  to  permit  him  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  his  family, 
kM  that  he  would  smooth  away  all  difficulties,  and  cause  aU  obstacles 
li  diii^pear  before  the  accomplishment  of  so  long  cherished  a  wish. 
Bbt  effinri  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  was  the  more  necessary,  that 
Im  Mnce  was  incapable  of  making  the  smallest  exertion  on  his  own 
^tKtf  as  it  would  infallibly  be  represented  as  an  insult  to  the  royal 
Itlhority  of  his  father ;  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  refuse,  as  he 
m^ged  to  do  with  inTincible  constancy,  any  proposals  for  an  alliance 
iMek  bad  not  the  coinsent  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  the  Prince  looked 

VOL.  VI.  2  L 
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CHAP.        Beauhamais  had  warmly  entered  into  Oiem 
'_  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  in  the  hope  that, 


1307,    proposed  alliance  took  place,  the  choice  of  the 

Treaty  of   "^^^^^  ^®  directed  to  a  niece  of  the  Empress,  \ 

Fontain-    lation  of  his  own,  who  was  afterwards  hesto 

twwn  Na-  the  Duke  d' Aremberg.     But  when  the  letter  i 

gi^and  Napoleon  he  had  other  views  for  the  disposal 

IV.  Spanish  throne.     By  means  of  Isquierdo,  a  S 

agent  at  Paris,  who  was  a  mere  creature  of  the 

of  Peace,  he  had  for  some  time  been  negotis 

treaty  with  Charles  IV.,  the  object  of  which 

once  to  secure  the  partition  of  Portugal,  and 

such  a  share  of  its  spoils  on  the  Prince  of  P 

might  secure  him  to  the  French  interest,  and  j 

him  from  opposing  any  serious  obstacle  to  tl 

dethronement  of  the  Spanish  royal  family. 

Dated       negotiation  took  place,  and  the  treaty  in  w 

1806,  a^d   terminated  was  signed  by  Isquierdo,  in  virtue 
sth^olL     P^^®^^  fr^^  Charles  IV.,  without  the  knowl 

1807.  the  Prince  of  Masserano,  the  Spanish  ambass 
Paris :  a  sufEcient  proof  of  the  secret  and  i 
designs  it  was  intended  to  serve,  and  of  tb 
crooked  policy  which  the  Emperor  Napole( 
already  adopted  in  regard  to  Spanish  affairs. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that,  in  ex 

Oct.  27,     for  Tuscany,  which  was  ceded  to  France,  tl 

Ratified  by  viucc  of  Eutrc  Douro  e  Minho,  the  northei 

2»1K*  ott'   ^^  Portugal,  comprehending  the  city  of  Oporto, 

be  given  to  the  King  of  Etruria,  with  the  1 

King  of  Northern  Lusitania,  to  revert,  in  def 

heirs,  to  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  who,  ho 

was  not  to  unite  it  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  :  tl 

exclauTely  for  the  choice   of  hiB  future  Queen."  —  Fsbdi 
Napoleoh,  1  Ith  October  1807 ;  Thxb.  vi.  281,  282  ;  MimU^nr, 
1810. 
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yrovince  of  Alentejo  and  Algarves,   forming  the    ^hap. 
loathem  part  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  conferred  _ 


HI  the  Prince  of  Peace,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of    1807. 
klgarves  ;  and  in  default  of  heirs-male,  in  like  man- 
ler,  and  on  the  like  conditions,  revert  to  the  Crown 
if  Spain :  that  the  sovereigns  of  these  two  new  prin- 
apalities  should  not  make  war  or  peace  without  the 
xasent  of  the  King  of  Spain  :  that  the  central  parts 
if  Portugal,  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Beira, 
rraz-oz-Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estremadura,  should 
wnain  in  sequestration  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
ni  a  general  peace,  to  be  then  exchanged  for  Gib- 
altar,  Trinidad,  and  the  other  Spanish  colonies  con- 
piered  by  the  English ;  that  the  sovereign  of  these 
Mtral  provinces  should  hold  them  on  the   same 
0Dnre  and  conditions  as  the  Kini;  of  Northern  Lu- ,  „    ^ 
hania ;  and  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ^^  should  treaty  in 
marantee  to  Sis  Most  Catholic  Majesty  the  possession^l  \„^ 
faU  his  states  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  the  ^o^^h^^^^ 
fUke  Pyrenees. ^^  *  viii.  701. 

To  tlus  secret  treaty  of  spoliation  was  annexed  a 
(cmvention,  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  the  designs  Conven 
i  the  contracting  powers  should  be  carried  intop^nt^i- 
rBsct.    By  this  it  was  agreed,  that  a  corps  of  26,000  ^^  ^'^^ 
hrench  infantry  and  3000  cavalry  should  forthwith 
Bter  Spain  and  march  across  that  country,  at  the 
akurge  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  Lisbon ;  while  one 
Bpanish  corps  of  10,000  men  should  enter  the  pro- 
ibce  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  and  march  upon 
0)K>rto,  and  another  of  the  like  force  take  possession 
rfthe  Alentejo  and  the  Algarves.     The  contributions 
tt  the  central  provinces,  which  were  to  be  placed  in 
■Bquestration,  were  all  to  be  levied  for  the  behoof  of 
fttaice ;  those  in  Northern  Lusitania  and  the  prin- 
^pdity  of  Algarves  for  that  of  Spain.     Finally, 
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XLIX. 

1807. 


>  See  the 
Conyen- 
tion  in 
Foy,  U. 
411,412. 
SaT.  iii. 
145. 

Martens, 
viii.  701. 


Napoleon's 
peiriSdious 
designs 
both  to- 
wards 
Spain  and 
the  Prince 
of  Peace 
in  this 
treaty. 


another  French  corps  of  40,000  men  was  to  assemble 
at  Bayonne  by  the  20th  November  at  latest,  m  order 
to  be  ready  to  enter  Portugal  and  support  the  first 
corps,  in  case  the  English  should  send  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Portugal,  or  menace  it  with  an  attack ; 
but  this  last  corps  was  on  no  ncamnt  to  enter  Spain 
without  the  consent  of  both  the  contracting  parties. 
As  the  principal  object  of  this  treaty  was  to  give 
France  possession  of  Lisbon  and  the  maritime  forces 
of  Portugal,  it  was  communicated  in  substance  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  a  Russian  squadron  of  eight 
ships  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  passed  the 
Dardanelles  and  steered  for  Lisbon  to  support  the 
French  army,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Portii- 
guese  fleet,  a  short  time  before  Junot  broke  up  from 
Bayonne  for  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  long  before 
any  rupture  had  taken  place  between  England  and 
the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg.^  * 

These  treaties  were  not  merely  a  flagrant  act  of 
iniquity  on  the  part  of  both  the  contracting  powers, 
by  providing  for  the  partition  of  a  neutral  and  un- 
offending power,  which  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
20  th  October,  eight  days  before  they  were  signed,  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  partitioning  Cabinets;  brt 
they  were  yet  more  detestable  from  involving  » 
double  perfidy  towards  the  very  parties  who  were  ii 

*  ''  On  reaching  Lisbon/'  says  Thiebaulty ''  we  found  thtte  eight  mS 
of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  under  Admiral  Siniarin's  orders.  This  Mr 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  between  France  and  Biisiia»ii' 
the  war  of  the  latter  with  England,  was  to  afford  us  an  additional  gu^ 
rantee  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour,  gave  us  in  the  sequel  (ai  boi* 
apprehension  than  security." — Thibbault,  Easp,  de  PArmU  Fnatc  * 
Portugal^  86, 87.  The  presence  of  the  Bussian  fleet,  however,  is  ^i^ 
by  Lord  Londonderry,  whose  means  of  information  were  far  snpoitf^ 
those  of  the  French  military  historian,  to  have  been  purely  acckicDtiL 
— Londonderry,  i.  37. 
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this  manner  made  the  instruments  of  the  ambitious    chap. 
lesigns  of  the  French  Emperor.     While  Godoy  was '_ 


imnfled,  and  for  the  time  secured  in  the  French  in-    1807. 
terest  by  the  pretended  gift  of  a  principality,  his 
iovnfall  had  in  reality  been  resolved  on  by  Napoleon, 
who  had  never  forgiven  the  proclamation  of  dth  Oc* 
tober  1806;  and  this  specious  lure  was  held  out 
vithout  any  design  of  really  conferring  it  upon  that 
wwerful  favourite,  merely  in  order  to  remove  him 
imn  the  Spanish  court,  and  make  way  for  the  great 
kfdgns  of  the  French  Emperor  in  both  parts  of  the 
Peninsula.     The  French  force,  which  was  provided 
or  at  Bayonne  in  the  end  of  November,  was  not  in* 
ended  to  act  against  either  the  English  or  Portugal, 
Hit  to  secure  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Spain  for 
Ifapoleon  himself;  and  the  Spanish  forces,  which 
fete  to  be  marched  into  the  northern  and  southern 
trovinces  of  Portugal,  were  not  designed  to  secure 
117  benefit  for  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  but  to 
trip  his  dominions  of  the  few  regular  troops  which, 
iter  the  departure  of  Romana,  still  remained  for  the 
lefence  of  the  monarchy,  in  order  to  prepare  its  sub- 
ngation  for  the  French  Emperor.     So  little  care  was 
iken  to  disguise  this  intention,  that,  by  a  decree  soon  >  GUMiqy^t 
fter  from  Milan,   Junot,   the  commander  of  the^«m.  l 

R**       Tn- 

!*rench  invading  force,  was  appointed  governor  of  troductioii 
*ortiigal,  and  he  was  ordered  to  carry  on  the  admi-  ^'  ^^ 
lirtration  of  the  whole  in  the  Emperor^s  name,  which  Hard.  x. 
W  accordingly  done.^*    History  contains  many  ex-  top.  1. 1». 

*  Bj  Jonot's  proclamation,  dated  I  at  Febniary  1808,  proceeding  on 
^  Milan  decree  of  23d  December  1807,  it  was  declared,  *'  The  hooae 
t  Bkigansa  lias  ceased  to  reign  in  Portugal ;  and  the  Emperor  Napo- 
^  haying  taken  under  his  protection  the  beautiful  kingdom  of  Por- 
^P^  wishes  that  it  should  be  administered  and  governed  over  iti  whole 
itetf  in  the  name  of  his  Migesty,  and  by  the  General-in-Chief  of  his 
^."^See  ToHBNo,  i.  49  ;  and  For,  iii.  343. 
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CHAP,   amples  of  powerful  monaxchs  combining  iniquitonslj 
'^^^^'   together  to  rob  their  weaker  neighbours ;  but  this  ii 


1807.  P^i*k^P<3  ^^^  fi^s^  instance  on  record  in  which  the 
greater  of  the  partitioning  powers,  in  addition  to  the 
spoliation  of  a  neutral  and  unoffending  state,  bought 
the  consent  of  its  inferior  coadjutors  in  the  scheme 
of  iniquity  by  the  perfidious  promise  of  some  of  thoie 
spoils  which  it  exclusively  destined  for  its  own  a^ 
grandizement. 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that,  when  such  were 
Hu  secret  the  vicws  entertained  at  this  period  by  the  Frendi 
tiont  to     Emperor,  the  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  writtei 
h^^T»-    ^^  ^^6  suggestion  of  Beauhamais,  offering  his  hand 
PortoBaL    ^  *  Princess  of  the  imperial  family,  was  not  Ukely 
to  receive  a  very  cordial  reception.    It  was  permitted, 
accordingly,  to  remain  without  an  answer ;  and  mean- 
while the  march  of  Junot  across  the  Peninsula  irai 
pressed  by  the  most  urgent  orders  from  the  imperul 
Nov.  3.      headquarters.    Early  in  November,  General  Clarkfl^ 
the  Minister  of  War,  wrote,  by  Napoleon's  command, 
a  letter  to  that  marshal,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to 
advance  as  far  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo  from  the  1st  to  the 
Idth  November,  and  at  latest  to  reach  Lisbon  by  the 
30th.     His  orders  were  to  proclaim  peace  to  Porto- 
gal,  and  alliance  and  friendship  to  its  Prince  Regent; 
but  meanwhile  to  press  01:1  with  ceaseless  activitf, 
1  D*Abr     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  hazards  get  possession  of  the  fleet  and  for* 
xi.  97.       tresses  at  Lisbon,  before  they  could  be  reached  hf 
97,98**     the  English  forces.^*    Junot  was  not  backward  ii 

*  He  was  specially  ordered^  **  on  no  account  to  stop,  whethir  tk 
Prince  Regent  did  or  did  not  declare  war  against  England ;  to  mint^ 
rapidly  towards  the  capital,  receiving  the  propositions  of  thePodsgii* 
Goyemment  without  returning  any  written  answer,  and  to  iss  ev*T 
possible  effort  to  arrive  there  as  quickly  as  possible,  oi  a  friatdfit^ 
der  to  effect  the  seizure  of  the  Portuguese  Jteet.  Should  the  Fertsgiii* 
Government  have  already  declared  war  against  England,  yoa  n*  ^ 
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ctmg  upon  the  perfidioas  policy  thus  prescribed  to    chap. 

im ;  but  in  the  execution  of  it  he  encountered  the [_ 

lost  serious  dilEculties ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity    1807. 
f  his  march,  and  the  state  of  disorganization  tOEztendTa 
rhich  his  corps  was  reduced  by  the  severity  of  the  ^"^^J 
reather  and  the  frightful  state  of  the  roads,  that  if  "»*«*  to 

1  111  111      Lisbon* 

ny  resistance  whatever  had  been  attempted  by  the 
'Portuguese  Government,  he  must  infallibly  have  been 
lestroyed.  At  first  he  proceeded,  by  easy  marches 
ad  in  good  order,  through  the  north  of  Spain  :  but 
rlien  he  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  orders  he  re- 
etved  to  hasten  his  march  and  seize  upon  the  fleet 
fete  so  urgent,^  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  press 

mwa, — ^  MjT  instructions  are  to  march  straight  on  Lisbon,  without 
ilting  a  single  day ;  my  mission  is  to  close  that  great  harbour  against 
^land,  I  would  be  entitled  to  attack  you  by  main  force,  but  it  is 
ipqgnant  to  the  great  soul  of  Napoleon,  and  to  the  French  character, 
I  oecasion  the  eflfusion  of  blood.  If  you  make  no  assemblages  of 
•ops ;  if  yon  dispose  them  so  as  to  cause  me  no  disquietude ;  if  you 
but  no  auxiliary  till  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  at  Paris  are  termi- 
itsd,  I  hare  orders  to  consent  to  it.'  This  is  the  footing  on  which  you 
mi  rtpretetU  wuUUn  ;  you  must  hold  out  that  you  are  arriving  merely 
I  sa  auxiliary ;  meanwhile,  a  courier,  dispatched  twenty-four  hours 
Ksr  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Lisbon,  will  transmit 
k  md  mtenticm  of  the  Emperor,  which  will  be,  that  the  propositions 
■ds  are  net  accepted,  and  that  the  country  must  be  treated  as  a  c^n* 
iiNd  territory.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  have  acted  in  Italy, 
toe  the  property  of  all  Portuguese  subjects  has  already  been  put 
■dsr  sequestration.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  you  will,  without 
ilig  a  shoty  make  yourself  master  of  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  valuable 
mnab ;  that  is  the  grand  object^  and  to  arrive  at  it  you  must  never 
MM  to  kM  (nU  that  you  come,  not  to  make  umr,  but  to  eoneiliate,"^  '^^  07^o«^  '* 
NNt  instructions  of  Junot,  written  by  the  Emperor  with  his  own  * 
iM^  were  of  the  same  tenor : — ''  They  eigoined  Junot,"  says  the 
^ishess  of  Abrantes,  '^  to  <2o  every  thing,  in  order  to  gain  possession, 
•t  of  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Brasil,  but  of  certain  other  persons 
^mtOR  named,  and  above  all,  of  the  city,  forts,  and  fleet  of  Lisbon."—* 
^Abiamtss,  xi.  27. 

*  «  On  no  account  halt  in  your  march  even  for  a  day.  The  want  of 
■ovisions  conld  be  no  reason  for  doing  so ;  still  less  the  state  of  the 
Hris.  Twenty  thousand  men  can  march  and  live  any  where,  even  in 
doiert'' — Napolbon  to  Junot,  Nov,  2,  1807 ;  Torbno,  i.  35. 
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CHAP,  his  march  with  the  most  extraordinary  expedition, 
'   and  disregard  every  thing  but  the  one  grand  object 


1807.    i^  view.     He  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  to 

Nov.  17.     the  inhabitants,*  in  which  he  disclaimed  any  hostik 

106,110?'  intentions,  and  declared  he  came  only  as  an  allj, 

^>  **•      and  to  gave  them  from  the  hostility  of  the  EngliaL* 

South,  i.         Two  days  afterwards,  the  army  entered  Portugal, 

Lond.  L     where  they  soon  gave  convincing  proofs  how  little 

NeV^'ioo  *^®^^  declared  resolution  of  protecting  property  and 

200.  '     *  abstaining  from  every  species  of  outrage  was  to  be 

^^*  ®*     relied  on.     Pillage  of  every  sort  was  systematically 

Extraor-    practised  by  all  grades,  from  the  commander-in-chief 

fi^SSee^f  *^  *^®  common  soldier.  Junot  faithfully  executed  hii 

hit  maroh  instructions  to  employ  the  language  of  conciliatimi, 

Portugmi.    but  act  upon  the  principle  of  the  most  decided  hoe* 

tility.     Such  conduct  naturally  made  the  inhabitanti 

fly  their  approach ;  and  this  circumstance,  joined  to 

the  forced  marches  the  soldiers  were  compelled  to 

make,  the  excessive  severity  of  the  rains,  which  M 

in  that  country  at  that  period  of  the  year  wiUi  aU 

the  violence  of  the  tropics ;  and  the  rugged,  imprao- 

ticable  nature  of  the  roads,  or  rather  mountain  paths, 

which  they  were  obliged  to  traverse,  destitute  rf 

bridges  and  almost  impassable  for  carriages,  produced 

such  an  effect  upon  the  French  army,  that  in  a  few 

days  it  was  as  much  disorganized  as  it  would  haie 

•  «  The  Emperor  Napoleon  sends  me  into  your  oountiy  ai  Uie  hid 
of  an  army,  to  mak^  cotnmon  eauae  with  your  well-beUfved  Sovertl^ 
against  the  tyrant  of  the  seasi  and  save  your  beaatifiil  capital  tmm  lit 
fate  of  Copenhagen.  Discipline  will  be  rigidly  preserved ;  I  give  JM 
my  word  of  honour  for  it ;  but  the  smaUest  resistance  wUl  draw  do«i 
the  utmost  severity  of  military  execution.  The  Portuguese,  I  an  ptf- 
suaded,  will  discover  thoir  true  interests,  and,  seconding  the  padit 
views  of  your  Prince,  receive  us  as  friends;  and  that  the  city  of  Lisbflip 
in  an  especial  manner,  will  behold  us  with  pleasure  within  its  wA 
at  the  head  of  such  an  army  as  can  alone  preserve  it  from  the  eteiMl 
enemies  of  the  Continent.'* 
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a  by  the  most  disastrous  defeat.     No  words  can    chap. 
justice  to  the  hardships  which  were  undergone, |^ 


:  the  disorder  which  ensued,  during  the  march    I807. 
n  the  frontier  to  Abrantes :  the  firmness  of  the 
est  officers,  even  in  the  leading  column,  was  shaken 
it,  and  those  which  followed  hurried  along  with- 
any  order,  like  a  confused  horde  of  robbers."^ 
ay  battalions  subsisted  for  days  together  onnothing 
r  chestnuts,  and  the  quantity  even  of  that  humble 
3  was  so  scanty,  that  they  lost  several  hundred 
11  a-day — ^whole  companies  and  squadrons  were 
ihed  away  in  the  ravines  by  the  swollen  mountain  Nov.  ss. 
rents.    At  length,  after  undergoing  incredible  pri-  eo.   F07/ 
ions,  the  leading  bands  of  the  French  army,  two«j^^>  ' 
osand  strong,  approached  Lisbon  in  the  end  of  Tor.  i.  35, 
^mber :  but  straggling  in  such  small  numbers,  Kapier,  i. 
[  in  such  deplorable  condition,  that  they  resembled  ^^^  ^"^ 
lier  the  fuiritives  who  had  escaped  from  a  disas-  Abr.  xl 
18  retreat,  than  the  proud  array  which  was  to  over-  NeVis,  190, 
a  a  dynasty  and  subdue  a  kingdom.^  ^^• 

He  elements  of  glorious  resistance  were  not  want-  ^  ^  ^ 

°  .  ,  ,  Conduct 

in  the  Portuguese  capital.     Its  inhabitants  were  of  the  Por- 
Be  hundred  thousand :  its  forts  strong,  covered  o^ern- 
h  a  numerous  artillery,  and  garrisoned  by  fo^f"  "ttuoira^ 
i  thousand  men  :  an  English  squadron  lay  in  theof  Liibon 
j[as  with  Sir  Sydney  Smith  at  its  head,  whose  ver-crifis." 

*  It  is  impossible/'  says  Thiebftult,  an  eye-witness,  ''  to  give  an 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  army  before  reaching  Sobreira.     In  truth, 

•  leading  columns  were  a  prey  to  these  horrors,  which  nothing 
I  alleviate,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  must  have  been  the 
ition  of  those  which  succeeded  them.  The  army,  in  truth,  was  on 
PSifge  of  dissolution ;  it  was  on  the  point  of  disbanding  altogether— 
Qneral-in-Chief  was  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  being  left  without 
ftUowers.  Nevertheless,  it  was  indispensable  not  to  halt  for  a 
i«U;  every  thing  required  to  be  risked :  we  were  obliged  to  suc- 
r  or  boiy  ourselves  in  the  mountains  with  the  whole  army."*- 
I1AI7LT,  Campapne  en  Partttgal,  46. 


the  destitnte  condition  of  the  French  arn 
known;  luid  even  if  it  had  been  fiillj  t 
both  the  Fortnguese  GoTernment  and  tl 
ambassador,  Lord  Strangford,  were  awar 
not'B  was  bnt  the  advanced  guard  of  a  grc 
which  wonld  speedily  follow  if  the  firs 
comfited ;  and  that  any  resistance  would 
to  give  the  French  Emperor  an  excuse  fo 
of  extraordinary  rigonr  to  Uie  Portagut 
without  a£fbrding  any  reasonable  prospe 
mate  success.  The  great  object  was  to 
the  royal  family  and  the  fleet  from  thi 
the  invaders,  and  secure  for  them  a  refng 
till  the  present  calamitous  season  were  ove 
soon  as  they  saw  the  danger  approaching, 
the  Portuguese  Government  took  every : 
precaution  to  disarm  the  conqueror  by  a: 
all  his  requisitions :  a  proclanuktion,  as  all 
tioned,  was  issued,  closing  the  harbonrs  ag 
lish  vessels,  and  adopting  the  Continenta 
and  as  the  march  of  the  invaders  still 
this  was  followed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  1 
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SU9  known  to  be  exceedingly  painful  to  the  Portu-   chap. 
leae  Government,  and  was  evidently  adopted  under        ^ 
le  mere  pressure  of  necessity,  yet  it  was  a  step  of    1807. 
Lch  decided  hostility,  that  it  compelled  Lord  Strang-  noy.  q. 
»rd  to  take  down  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  from ^"g^y 
is  house,  and  demand  his  passports ;  and  soon  after,  sso. 
nidst  the  tears  of  the  inhabitants,  he  followed  the  ^^^i  ^' 
nglish  factory  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  fleet.^  377'87o 

Although,  however,  the  relations   between  the 
ro  countries  were  thus  formally  broken,  yet  as  it  After 
as  well   known  that  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon  hadf]^*^!?!: 
lelded  only  to  unavoidable  necessity,  and  as  their  court  of 
irdiness  in  acceding  to  the  demand  of  Napoleon  for  Jf^e  to^ 
M  instant  seizure  of  British  property  had  sufficiently  ^•pJJJ  ^' 
Bmonstrated  the  reluctance  with  which  measures 
F  severity  had  been  adopted  by  them,  the  British 
mbassador  still  remained  on  board  the  English  fleet, 
»dy  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opening  which 
koiQd  occur  for  the  resumption  of  more  amicable 
vrespondence.     Meanwhile,  every  thing  at  Lisbon 
Bs  vacillation  and  chaos,  and  the  Prince  and  his 
nincil,  distracted  between  terror  at  the  unceasing 
Ivance  of  Junot,  and  anxiety  about  the  loss  of  their 
olonies  and  commerce  by  a  rupture  with  England, 
entated  between  the  bold  councils  of  Don  Rodrigo 
e  Lousa  and  the  Count  Linares,  who  strenuously 
Mxnnmended  determined  resistance  to  the  invaders, 
nd  the  natural  timidity  of  a  court  surrounded  with 
ngers  and  debilitated  by  the  pacific  habita  of  suc- 
Bttive  reigns.     At  length,  however,  such  informa-Q^j^^ 
ion  was  received  as  determined  the  irresolution  of  is* 
lie  Cabinet.      An  ominous  line  appeared  in   the|^^*- 
(tmUeur — ^^  The  House  of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  ^oy,  il 

•  380  383. 

agn;^  and  with  the  paper  containing  that  announce-  NeV.  i.  les, 
lent  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them,^  Lord  Strang- ^''^- 
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CHAP,    ford  transmitted  to  the  Prince  Recent  copies  of  the 

XLIX  .  . 

'_  secret  treaty  and  convention  of  Fontainbleaa,  by 


1807.    "v^hich  the  portions  assigned  to  each  of  the  partition- 
ing powers  were  arranged. 

Intelligence  received  shortly  after  of  the  entrance 

ProdaoMr  of  the  Spanish  troops  into  the  Alentejo  and  the 

Prince  of    northcm  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  left  no  room  for 

^?rob!"    doubt  that  the  copies  were  correct,  and  that  the  treatj 

ject.         was  immeciiately  to  be  acted  upon.     At  the  same 

Not.  24.     time  Lord  Strangford  landed,  and  promised  his  Rojd 

Highness,  on  the  honour  of  the  King  of  England, 

that  the  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Portugueie 

Court  were  regarded  as  mere  acts  of  compulsion,  and 

had  noways  abated  the  friendship  of  her  old  ally,  if 

he  would  still  avail  himself  of  it.     These  representir 

tions,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 

who  brought  his  squadron  to  the  mouth  of  the  lla^ 

hour,  ready  alike  for  hostile  operations  or  pacific  ai- 

sistance,  gave  such  support  to  Don  Rodrigo  and  the 

Not.  86.     patriotic  party,  that  the  Court  resolved,  if  the  mei* 

senger  dispatched  to  obtain  a  stoppage  of  Junot'i 

advance  was  not  successful,  to  embark  for  the  Bra- 

1  Hard.  z.  zils.     Hc  entirely  failed  in  arresting  the  march  of 

South  ^L     *^^  French  General,  and  orders  were  therefore  given 

103,  no.    that  the  fleet  should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  got 

38o'383.    ready  for  sea,  and  the  Prince  Regent  published  a  dig- 

QQ^^'ev^i  ^^fi®^  proclamation  on  the  following  day,  in  whid 

165, 180.    he  announced  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  heroic  Hooflo 

Strang,      of  Braganza,  and  prepared  to  seek  in  Transatlantie 

Pium^hiet   ^^^°^®^  "  *^^*  freedom  of  which  Europe  had  become 
52, 76.    '  unworthy."  ^  * 

•  "  Having  tried,  by  all  possible  means,  to  preserve  the  nevtnfi^ 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  my  faithful  and  beloved  sulgects;  haTiog  tf * 
hausted  my  royal  treasury,  and  made  innumerable  other  mcnkUi 
even  going  to  the  extremity  of  shutting  the  ports  of  my  dominioM  ^ 
the  subjects  of  my  ancient  and  royal  ally,  the  King  of  Great  Bfilai% 
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The  fleet,  at  first,  was  in  a  state  but  little  pre-    chap. 
ared  for  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  still  less  for  con-    ^  ^  ' 


eying  the  motley  and  helpless  crowd  of  old  men,    i807. 
omen,  and  children,  who  were  preparing  to  follow  Embarka- 
tie  Court  in  their  migration  to  South  America,     By  ^^^J.* 
reat  exertions,  however,  and  the  active  aid  of  the  ™"y  f^ 
Iritish  sailors,  who,  overjoyed  at  this  extraordinary  27th  Nov. 
nergy  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  Regent,  exerted 
kemselves  with  unheard  of  vigour  in  their  assistance, 
igfat  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  five  sloops,  and 
k  number  of  merchant  vessels,  in  all  six-and-thirty 
ail,  were  got  ready  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
loyal  family  prepared  to  carry  their  mournful,  but 
nagnanimous,  resolution  into  execution.     Preceded 
rj  the  archives,  treasure,  plate,  and  most  valuable 
ilTects,  the  Royal  exiles  proceeded  in  a  long  train  of 
arriages  to  the  water^s  edge.     Never  had  been  seen 
I  more  melancholy  procession,  or  one  more  calcu- 
bted  to  impress  on  the  minds  even  of  the  most  in- 
Mmsiderate,  the  magnitude  of  the  calamities  which 
fhe  unbounded  ambition  of  France  had  brought  on 
be  other  nations  of  Europe.     The  insane  Queen 
came  in  the  first  carriage  :  for  sixteen  years  she  had 

ftw  ezposixig  the  commerce  of  my  people  to  total  ruin,  and  conse- 
IHfttij  suffering  the  greatest  losses  in  the  collection  of  the  royal 
lie,  I  find  that  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  FrancOi  to  whom  I  had 
myself  on  the  Continent^  in  the  hope  of  being  no  more  dis- 
Med,  are  actually  marching  into  the  interior  of  my  dominions,  and 
■I  ftt  on  their  way  to  this  capital.  Desirous  to  avoid  the  fatal  conse- 
fiMMM  of  a  defence,  which  would  be  far  more  dangerous  than  profit- 
ikii^  serring  only  to  create  a  boundless  effusion  of  blood,  dreadful  to 
knunity,  and  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the  troops  which  have  entered 
tti  kingdom,  with  the  declaration  and  promise  of  not  committing  any 
%  iBalleti  hostility ;  and  knowing  also,  that  they  are  more  particu- 
lidj  directed  against  my  royal  person,  and  that  my  faithful  subjects 
Visld  be  less  exposed  to  danger  if  I  were  absent  from  the  kingdom,  I 
^^n  resolred  to  retire,  with  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  to  my  do- 
^iiisiia  in  America,  and  establish  myself  in  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro 
f&l  a  general  peace/'^ilnii.  Rep.  1807;  776,  State  Papers, 
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CHAP,   lived  in  seclusion,  but  a  ray  of  light  had  penetrated 
her  reason  in  this  extremity,  and  she  understood  and 


1807.    approved  the  courageous  act;  the  widowed  PrinceM 
and  the  Infanta  Maria  were  in  the  next,  with  tha 
Princess  of  Brazil,  bathed  in  tears ;  after  them  came 
the  Prince  Regent,  pale  and  weeping  at  thus  leaying 
apparently  for  ever,  the  land  of  his  fathers.    In  the 
magnitude  of  the  royal  distress,  the  multitude  for- 
got their  own  dangers ;  their  commiseration  was  aU 
for  the  august  fugitives,  thus  driven  by  ruthlea 
176^  m.    '^^l^^^^G  to  ^  distant  shore,  with  the  descendants  of 
South,  i.    a  long  line  of  kings,  forced  to  seek,  in  mournful  exile, 
1 383, 3^!  an  asylum  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.^ 

Such  was  the  crowd  which  assembled  round  the  | 
Sef  ^  place  of  embarkation,  that  the  Prince  was  compelled 
which  it     to  force  his  way  through  with  his  own  hand.     Then  ^ 
t^^^      was  not  a  dry  eye  among  all  the  countless  multitude 
when  they  stepped  on  board ;  uncovered  and  weep-  i 
ing,  the  people  beheld,  in  speechless  sorrow,  the  de-   ' 
parture  of  their  ancient  rulers.     In  the  general  cxor 
fusion  of  the  embarkation,  parents  were  separated  J 
from  children,  husbands  from  wives,  and  both  re-   j 
mained  ignorant  of  each  other's   safety  till  thej    ^ 
landed  in  the  Brazils;   while  the  shore  resounded 
with  the  lamentations  of  those  who  were  thus  se- 
vered, probably  for  ever,  from  those  whom  they  meet 
loved.     It  was  some  consolation  to  the  crowd,  who    j 
watched  with  aching  eyes  the  receding  sails,  to  eee 
the  royal  fleet,  as  it  passed  through  the  British  sqpia- 
dron,  received  with  a  royal  salute  from  all  the  vee- 
sels :  emblematic  of  the  protection  which  Great  Bii- 
tain  now  extended  to  her  ancient  ally,  and  an  eameit 
of  that  heroic  support  which,  through  all  the  despe- 
rate conflict  which  followed,  England  was  destined 
to  afford  to  her  courageous  inhabitants.     Number^ 
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however,  observed,  with  superstitious  dread,  that  at   chap. 
die  moment  of  the  salute  the  sun  became  eclipsed,    ^^^• 


■nd  mournfully  repeated  the  words,  **  The  House  of    isffj. 
Broganza  has  ceased  to  reign.^'    Never  had  a  city 
been  penetrated  with  a  more  unanimous  feeling  of 
grief ;  the  Royal  family,  kindly  and  warm-hearted, 
had  long  enjoyed  the  affections  of  the  people ;  the 
bitterness  of  conquest  was  felt  without  its  excitement. 
En  mournful  silence  the  people  lingered  on  the  quay 
Erom  whence  the  Royal  party  had  taken  their  de- 
parture ;  every  one,  in  returning  to  his  home,  felt 
u  if  he  had  lost  a  parent  or  a  child.     The  em- 
barkation took  place  from  the  Quay  of  Belem,  on 
Uie  same  spot  from  whence,  three  centuries  before,  175,  iso. 
Vasco  de  Gama  had  sailed  upon  that  immortal  voyage  ^f^^ 
which  first  opened  to  European  enterprise  the  re-  Hard.  x. 

•  108  111 

pons  of  Oriental  commerce,  and  whence  Cabral  set  us!  foj, 
iorih  upon  that  expedition  which  gave  Portugal  an  ^^'xor 
mpire  in  the  West,  and  had  provided  for  her  an  l  39, 4a 
Mflum,  in  the  future  wreck  of  her  fortune  in  the  19^,^'. 
Old  World.i 

Hardly  had  the  Royal  squadron,  amidst  tempos- ArrfTai  of 
toons  gales,  cleared  the  bar,  and  disappeared  from  the  at  Lisbon, 
iliores  of  Europe,  when  the  advismced  guard  of  Ju-^^^'*^ 
lot^s  army,  reduced  to  sixteen  hundred  men  and  a 
few  horsemen,  arrived  on  the  towers  of  Belem.     He 
Cttne  just  in  time  to  see  the  fleet  receding  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  ebullition  of  his  passion,  himself 
&cbarged  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  a  merchant  vessel, 
vhich,  long  retarded  by  the  multitude  who  were 
thronging  on  board,  was  hastening,  under  the  walls 
of  that  fortress,  to  join  the  fleet  which  had  preceded 
It    Although,  however,  the  French  troops  were  so 
fcw  and  in  such  deplorable  condition  as  to  excite 
pity  rather  than  apprehension,  yet  no  resistance  was 
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CHAP,    made ;  the  Regency,  to  whom  the  Prince-Roy 
^^^^'    on  his  departure  intrusted  the   administrat 


1807.    affairs,  wisely  deeming  a  contest  hopeless  from 

the  Goyernment  itself  shrunk,  and  regarding 

first  duty  as  the  negotiating  favourable  terms  j 

inhabitants  with  the  inyaders.     Resistance, 

fore,  was  not  attempted,  and  Europe  behelt 

astonishment   a  capital,   containing  three  hi 

thousand  inhabitants,  and  fourteen  thousand  r 

soldiers,  open  its  gates  to  a  wretched  file  of  b 

without  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  the  vangu 

which,  worn  out  and  extenuated,  not  fifteen  hi 

strong,  could  hardly  bear  their  muskets  on 

shoulders,  while  the  succeeding  columns  wen 

tered  in  deplorable  confusion  over  mountain 

two  hundred  miles  in  length.     Such  was  thei 

of  starvation,  that,  on  entering  the  city,  many 

soldiers  dropped  down  in  the  streets  or  sui: 

*  Thib.  vi.  ^austed  in  the  porches  of  the  houses,  being  i 

271.         to  ascend  the  stairs,  until  the  Portuguese  hun 

69, 72.    '  brought  them  sustenance.     It  received  its  nei 

186^13.    ^^^^  ^^  *^®  anniversary  of  the  very  day  (30t 

South,  i.     vember)  on  which,  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven 

116  117 

Foy'  ii.  *    before,  the  Portuguese  had  overturned  the  tyra 
ioo,  403.    ^jj^  Spaniards,  and  re-established,  amidst  un: 

transport,  the  national  independence.^ 
The  coun-  Junot  immediately  took  military  possession 
^/^^  country ;  the  French  troops  were  cantoned  < 
Junot  in  in  the  capital  and  the  strongholds  in  its  vi 
the  French,  while  Elvas  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  Genei 
S^*^n-  ^^^^i  and  Taranco,  with  the  northern  corps 
tributions  troops  of  that  nation,  took  peaceable  possea 
their  the  important  and  opulent  city  of  Oporto.  The 
*^^^       discipline  maintained  by  these  Peninsula  corj 

forded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  license  indulj 

6 
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tke  French  soldiers,  whose  march,  albeit  through  a  chap. 
firiendly  state  which  had  as  yet  committed  no  act  of  ^^^ 
bostilitj,  was  marked  by  plunder,  devastation,  and  1807. 
rain,  and  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  by  those  in 
die  French  interest,  that  the  independence  of  their 
Doontry  might  still  be  preserved.  But  these  hopes 
wre  of  short  duration,  and  Portugal  soon  experi- 
enced, in  all  its  bitterness,  the  fate  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
bad  received,  whether  as  friends  or  enemies,  the  tri- 
Dolor  flag.  Heavy  contributions,  both  in  money, 
Ribsistence,  and  clothing,  had  from  the  outset  been 
imed  by  the  French  troops,  and  Junot,  with  almost 
tegal  state,  was  lodged  in  the  now  deserted  palace  : 
but  the  first  was  ascribed  by  their  deluded  friends 
to  the  necessitous  and  destitute  condition  of  the 
French  troops,  and  the  last  was  forgiven  in  an  offi- 
Ber,  whose  head,  never  equal  to  his  valour,  appeared 
to  have  been  altogether  carried  away  by  the  novelty 
ind  importance  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
BOW  placed.  All  uncertainty,  however,  was  soon  at 
in  end.  A  fortnight  after  their  arrival  a  review  Dec.  13. 
of  six  thousand  troops  in  the  capital  took  place  : 
fhe  soldiers  were  assembled  in  the  principal  streets 
liid  squares — the  infantry  in  battalions,  the  cavalry 
in  squadrons,  the  artillery  limbered  up  and  in  order 
fcr  service,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  neigh- 
hmrhood  crowded  together  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
Suddenly  the  thunder  of  cannon  from  the  Moorish 
fcrt  attracted  their  attention :  all  eyes  were  instantly 
turned  in  that  direction,  and  they  beheld  the  ancient 
hg  of  Portugal  torn  from  the  staff  upon  which  the 
ricolor  standard  was  mounted.  The  magnitude  of 
lie  calamity  now  became  apparent :  Portugal,  seized 

VOL.  VI.  2  M 
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CHAP,   by  a  perfidious  foe,  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  province  of    ^ 
^^^•^'    France.     At  first,  it  solemn  silence  prevailed ;  Imt    i 
1807.    ^^^^  ^  hoarse  murmur,  like  the  distant  roar  of  tlio  ^ 
ocean,  arose,  and  the  cries  "  Portugal  for  ever,  death 
to  the  French ! "  were  heard  on  all  sides.     But  the 
principal  persons  of  the  city  were  secured,  the  popu- 
2507273!    Istce  were  unarmed,  and  the  forts  and  batteries  were 
45  "46^'     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  hands  of  the  invaders.     The  evening  «i 
Thib.  vi.    spent  in  feverish  agitation  ;  but  the  people,  destitati 
South-  i.     of  leaders,  were  unable  to  turn  the  general  indignft* 
Fo^'  \ff "    *^^^  *^  ^^y  account,  and  the  day  closed  without  any 
11,14.       convulsion  having  occurred.^ 

This  measure,  however  significant,  as  to  the  nlti- 
The  Re-     mate  designs  of  the  conqueror,  was  yet  only  a  da- 
fen2h*di8-  nionstration ;  and  as  the  police  of  Lisbon  was  rigidly 
solved  by    euforccd  by  the  French,  and  no  other  change  mada 
the  whole    in  the  Government  but  the  introduction  of  two  or 
seUedTy    *^^®^  croaturcs  of  his  into  the  Regency,  which  stiU 
the  French,  administered  the  laws  in  the  name  of  the  Princa 
Regent,  hopes  began  to  be  again  entertained  that  it 
would   prove   only  a  temporary   occupation.     Bnl 
events  which  rapidly  succeeded,  demonstrated  that: 
Portugal  was  destined  to  drain  to  the  dregs  the  of 
of  humiliation  before  the  day  of  its  political  resor-  , 
rection  arose.     A  forced  loan  of  2,000,000  crusadaa  ^ 
(L.200,000)  was  exacted  from  the  merchants,  thoii|^ 
Dec.  5.       their  fortunes  were  seriously  affected  by  the  blockadi 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  entire  stoppage  of  foreigi 
commerce  and  public  credit.     The  entire  confiaca* 
tion   of  English  goods  was   next  proclaimed,  ad 
ordered  to  be  enforced  by  tenfold  penalties  and  cor- 
poral punishment ;  while  the  carrying  of  arms  rf 
Dec.  6.       any  sort  was  strictly  prohibited,  under  the  pain  of 
death,  over  the  whole  kingdom.     Meanwhile,  fred 
troops  daily  poured  into  the  capital ;  and,  to  accoffl- 
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iDodate  them,  the  monks  were  all  turned  out  of  the    chap. 

Mnvents,  which  were  forthwith  converted  into  mili- '^ 

tarj  barracks.     Still  no  indication  of  a  permanent    i807. 
partition  of  the  kingdom  had  appeared  at  Lisbon, 
ind  Junot  seemed  chiefly  intent  on  a  small  squadron 
irhich  he  was  fitting  out  with  great  expedition  in  the  Jan*  i^os. 
harbour,  apparently  against  the  English,  although 
tihe  Spanish  officers  at  Oporto  and  in  the  Alentejo 
nade  no  secret  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  and  had 
ilready  begun  to  levy  the  revenue  collected  there  in 
lihename  of  the  King  of  Spain.     But  on  the  1st  Feb- 
ruary the  mask  was  at  once  thrown  aside,  and  it  ap-  Feb.  i. 
peared  that  Napoleon  was  resolved  to  appropriate 
ibe  whole  monarchy  to  himself,  without  allotting 
My  portion  to  his  confederate  in  iniquity.     On  that 
lay  Junot  went  in  state  to  the  palace  of  the  Inqui- 
ation,  a  fitting  place  for  such  a  deed,  where  the  Re- 
jgsacj  was  assembled,  and,  after  a  studied  harangue, 
raad  a  proclamation  of  Napoleon,  dated  from  Milan 
in  the  December  preceding,  followed  by  a  proclamar- 
Ikm  of  his  own,  which  at  once  dissolved  the  Re- 
jancy — appointed  Junot  governor  of  the  whole  king-  Dec  23. 
km,  with  instructions  to  govern  it  all  in  name  of 
fte  Emperor  Napoleon — ordained  a  large  body  of  Feb.  1, 
Portuguese  troops  to  be  forthwith  marched  out  of 
Ae  Peninsula — and,  for  the  support  of  the  Army  of 
Oteapation,  now  termed  the  Army  of  Portugal,  im- 
poied  a  contribution  of  a  hundred  million  of  francs**'^  ^*- 
(L.4,000,000),  above  double  the  annual  revenue  of  Lond.'i. 
&e  monarchy,  upon  its  inhabitants,  besides  confis-Tor*i*4i 
siting  the  whole  property  of  the  Royal  family  and  ^'  f 9,  *o. 
tf  all  who  had  attended  them  in  their  flight.**  263,288. 

*  "  Inh^bltiuiU  of  Portugal,"  said  Junot's  proclamation, ''  your  in- 
k|iMt«  havo  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Emperor :  it  is  time  that  all 
aoartainty  as  to  your  fate  should  ccaso ;  the  fate  of  Portugal  is  fixed, 
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CHAP.  These  orders  were  instantly  carried  into  effect 
'_  The  Portuguese  arms  were  every  where  taken  down 

1807.  fro^  ^^^  public  offices  and  buildings,  and  those  o( 
Complete  Imperial  France  substituted  in  their  room.  Justice 
occupa-      ^ag  administered  in  the  name  of  the  French  Em- 

tion  of  the  i  i     i 

kingdom     pcror,  and  by  the  Code  Napoleon ;  the  whole  revenue 
Fren^di,      ^^  collected  by  the  French  authorities,  and  the 
and  dc^      regiments  assigned  for  the  foreign  army  moved  to- 
the  inhahi-  wards  the  frontiers.     An  universal  despair  seized  aD 
**°**'        classes  at  this  clear  manifestation  of  the  subjugatioa 
of  their  country.     The  peasants,  heart-broken  and 
desperate,  refused  to  sow  their  fields  with  grain;  the 
soldiers,  wherever  they  were  not  overawed  by  a  su- 
perior force  of  the  French  army,  disbanded  and  re- 
turned home,  or  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains 
as  robbers ;  the  higher  classes  almost  all  fled  from 
Lisbon,  as  from  a  city  visited  by  the  plague ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
invaders,  only  three  houses  were  lighted  on  occasion 
of  the  general  illumination  ordered  by  the  French 
in  honour  of  the  change  of  Government.      In  the 
provinces,  the  general  indignation  was  manifested  in 
still  more  unequivocal  colours;  the  growing  inso- 
lence and  rapacity  of  the  French  soldiers  led  them 
into  frequent  conflicts  with  the  now  aroused  popn- 

ftnd  its  future  prosperity  secured  by  being  taken  under'  the  all-powafd 
protection  of  Napoleon  the  Great.     The  Prince  of  Brazil^  by  abtndot- 
ing  Portugal,  has  renounced  all  his  rights  to  the  soTereignty  of  tkil 
kingdom  ;  the  House  of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign  m  Porftt^;  Ai 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  determined  that  that  beautiful  country,  gorenrf 
over  its  whole  extent  in  his  name,  should  be  administered  by  the  GeDffil- 
in-chief  of  his  army.''     Thus  did  Napoleon  first  sign  a  treaty  at  F<a- 
tainblcau  for  the  entire  spoliation  of  the  Portuguese  dominions;  Dcxt( 
by  his  perfidious  invasion^  drive  the  ruling  sovereign  into  exile ;  ^ 
then  assign  that  very  compulsory  departure  as  a  reason  for  the  pi*- 
viously  concerted  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  his  territories  to  his- 
self.-^See  both  the  Milan  Decree  and  Junot's  Proelamatian  in  FoT,  ii 
343,345;  Piicei  Jwt. 
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;  tumults,  massacres,  and  military  executions,    ciia'P. 

•  •  •  XLIX 

jd  in  almost  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  of '^ 

al ;  and  Junot,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  fer-    i807. 

brmally  disbanded  the  whole  of  the  army  which 

t  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  France.*     Mean- J^j'^c^^?* 

plunder  was  universal  from  the  highest  rank  50, si. 

lowest;  and  the  General-in-Chief  set  the  ex-jso'l'tsj'. 

of  general  spoliation,  by  appropriating  to  l^i^^i- 04^*249 

ite  and  valuable  articles  of  every  description,  Foy.  "•  ^ 

ed  from  the  churches  and  royal  palaces.^ 

le  the  fate  of  Portugal  was  thus  to  all  appear- 

5aled  by  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  events  of  Arreatof 

.        •  ,  •  •  1    X*        Ferdinand, 

eater  importance  were  m  progress,  m  relation  and  seizure 
Spanish  monarchy,  which,  in  their  immediate  ^'^^^ 

.     .  .  •  papers- 

,  precipitated  the  explosion  of  the  Peninsular 
What  care  soever  the  advisers  of  Ferdinand 
ive  taken  to  conceal  from  the  reigning  monarch 
ter  of  11th  October,  proposing,  without  his 
s  knowledge,  an  alliance  with  the  Imperial 
,  so  important  a  step  did  not  long  remain  un- 
to the  Prince  of  Peace.     The  numerous  spies 
employment  who  surrounded  the  heir-appa- 
oth  in  the  French  capital  and  his  palace  of  the 
al,  got  scent  of  the  secret ;  and  Isquierdo  trans- 
from  Paris  intelligence  that  some  negotia- 
*  importance  was  in  progress,  in  consequence  of 

Porta^ese  legion  thus  drafted  off  for  France,  were  at  first 
mgi  bat  five  thousand  deserted  or  died  on  the  march  through 
id  not  four  thousand  reached  Bayonne.  Napoleon,  however, 
«  reviewed  them,  said  to  Prince  Wolkouski,  "  These  are  the 
te  South,  they  are  of  an  impassioned  temperament ;  I  will  make 
»Uent  soldiers."  They  served  with  distinction  both  in  Austria 
m,  and  were  particularly  noticed  for  their  good  conduct  at 

in  1809,  and  Smolonsko  in  1812.  They  were  faithful  to  their 
Old  oaths,  though  still  in  their  hearts  attached  to  their  country, 

on  their  standards  this  striking  device, — 

"  Vadimus  immixti  Danais ;  haud  numine  nostro." 
u.  40,  41,  note. 
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CHAP,   which  the  Prince  was  more  narrowly  watched,  and 
*    as  the  eyident  anxiety  and  pre-occupation  of  hii 


1807.  Hiind  seemed  to  justify  the  suspicions  which  were 
entertained,  he  was  at  length  arrested  by  orders  of 
his  father,  and  a  seal  put  on  all  his  papers.  He 
was  privately  examined  before  the  Privy  Council, 
Oct,  29.  and  afterwards  reconducted  as  a  prisoner  by  ihi 
King  himself,  in  great  state  at  the  head  of  lui 
guards,  to  the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  whose  wall% 
still  melancholy  from  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  thi 
unfortunate  Dor  Carlos  in  a  preceding  reign,  wen 
fraught  with  the  most  sinister  presages.  Among  Ik 
private  papers  were  found  one  written  entirely  by 
the  hand  of  the  Prince,  blank  in  date,  and  with  a 
black  seal,  bestowing  on  the  Duke  del  Infantado  the 
office  of  Governor-General  of  New  Castile,  and  all  the 
forces  within  its  bounds,  in  the  event  of  the  King^ 
death ;  a  key  to  the  correspondence  in  cipher  for- 
merly carried  on  by  the  late  Princess  of  Asturiai 
and  the  Queen  of  Naples  her  mother ;  and  a  m^ 
morial  of  twelve  pages  to  the  King,  filled  with  bitter 
complaints  of  the  long-continued  persecution  of  whi<A 
^  the  Prince  had  been  the  object,  denouncing  the  Prinrt 

of  Peace  as  guilty  of  the  most  wicked  designs,  cf«i 
that  of  mounting  the  throne  by  the  death  of  Ui 
Royal  Master,  and  which  proposed  a  variety  of  stepi 
to  secure  the  arrest  of  that  powerful  favourite.   A 
writing  of  five  pages  was  also  discovered,  written  lib 
the  preceding  by  Escoiquiz,  detailing  the  measarei 
adopted  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  bring  aboat  i 
marriage  between  the  heir-apparent  and  his  wife^i 
sister,  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  it,  and  hinting  rt 
the  prospect  of  an  alliance  between  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  and  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family.  Ib 
these  papers,  thus  laid  open  without  reserve  to  the 
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Boyal  scrutiny,  there  was  nothing,  with  the  excep-   chap. 
tion  of  the  first,  which  had  the  appearance  even  of   ^^^^' 
implicating  the  Prince  in  any  design  against  his    1807. 
fiither^s  life  or  authority ;  though  much  descriptive 
df  that  envenomed  rancour  between  his  confidants 
and  those  of  the  reigning  monarch,  which  the  long 
■Bcendant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  animosity 
vhich  had  prevailed  between  him  and  the  heir-ap- 
prent,  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce.     Even 
die  first,  though  it  indicated  an  obvious  preparation 
ior  the  contemplated  event  of  the  King^s  decease,  and 
Eurly  inferred  an  anxiety  for  that  event,  could  not, 
vlien  taken  by  itself  without  any  other  evidence,  be 
considered  as  a  legitimate  ground  for  concluding  that 
n  atrocious  an  act  as  the  murder  or  deposition  of 
the  King  was  in  contemplation ;  since  it  was  equally ,  ^^^  . 
leferable  to  the  anxiety  of  the  heir-apparent,  who  22. 23. 
Iiad  given  no  indications  of  so  depraved  a  disposition,  28.%  384. 
to  secure  the  succession,  menaced,  as  he  conceived  it  J^^' ^\®^- 

'  ,  '  South,  i. 

to  be,  upon  his  natural  demise.^  mi,  iss. 

Revealed,  however,  to  a  corrupted  court,  and  fall- 
mg  into  the  hands  of  persons  actuated  by  the  worst  ^^|J^J" 
nspicions,  because  themselves  capable  of  the  most  King  on 
M&rious  designs,  these  papers  afforded  too  fair  an  ^^  com^^' 
opportunity  to  Godoy  and  his  party  of  ruining  tli©  J^J**J°^' 
hince,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  clear  indication  poieon. 
of  the  danger  which  they  would  themselves  run  upon 
kit  accession  to  the  throne,  to  be  laid  aside  without 
leing  made  the  foundation   of  decisive  measures. 
Oa  the  very  next  day,  accordingly,  a  proclamation  oct  so. 
Was  issued  from  the  Escurial  by  the  King,  in  which  ■  Tor.  1. 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  openly  charged  with  ha^^y^^i  4 
^ing  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  dethronement  ^-  ^^' 
told  death  of  his  father,^  and  the  immediate  prosecu-  285. 
-ion  and  trial  of  all  his  advisers  was  announced  to 
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CHAP,    the  bewildered  public.*       At  the  same  ti 

'_^  spatcbes  were  forwarded  to  Napoleon,  reiterai 

1807.    83-1^6  charges,  and  earnestly  imploring  his 

and  assistance  in  extricating  his  unfortum 

from  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surro 

When  Napoleon,  however,  received  this  Ic 

was  noways  disposed  to  lend  any  assistance  to 

conduct  of  IV.,  on  whose  dethronement  he  was  fully  r 

OT*r«^g  though  he  was  as  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  pa 

^*-  means  or  course  to  be  followed  in  order  to  eff 

object.     He  determined  immediately  to  keep 

entirely  clear  from  these  domestic  dissensio 

the  utmost  care  that  his  name  should  not  in  j 

be  mixed  up  .with  them,  and  resolved  only 

advantage  of  their  existence,  if  possible,  to 

*  It  was  stated  in  this  praclamatioiii  '*  I  was  living  persna 
was  surrounded  with  the  love  due  to  a  parent  by  his  offisprinj 
unknown  hand  suddenly  revealed  to  me  the  monstrous  and 
conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  my  life.  That  lit 
endangered/  had  become  a  burden  to  my  successor,  who,  pn 
blinded,  and  forgetful  of  all  the  Christian  principles  which  n 
paternal  love  have  taught  him,  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
thronement.  I  was  anxious  myself  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and. 
him  in  his  own  apartment,  I  discovered  the  cipher  which  ei 
to  correspond  with  his  companions  in  iniquity.  Every  thin^ 
has  becoi  done,  and  the  proper  orders  given  for  the  trial  of  i 
associates,  whom  I  have  ordered  to  be  put  under  arrest,  as  ^ 
confinement  of  my  son  to  his  own  apartments." — Proelam 
October  1807 ;  Toreno,  L  24. 

t  ''  Sir,  my  brother — At  the  moment  when  I  was  exclusive! 

Letter  of     ^^^^  ^^®  means  of  destroying  our  common  enemy,  and  fondly 

Charles        all  the  plots  of  the  late  Queen  of  Naples  were  buried  with  he 

IV.  to  Na-  I  discovered  with  horror  that  the  spirit  of  intrigue  had  peni 

poieon.         interior  of  my  palace,  and  that  my  oldest  son,  the  heir-pren 

the  throne,  had  not  only  formed  the  design  to  dethrone,  bi 

attempt  the  life  of  myself  and  his  mother.     Such  an  atrodo 

merits  the  most  exemplary  punishment ;  the  law  which  calls 

succession  should  be  repealed ;  one  of  my  brothers  wiU  be  m 

to  replace  him  in  my  heart,  and  on  the  throne.     I  pray  your 

aid  me  by  your  lights  and  counsel." — Chaklbs  IY.  to  Nato 

Lorenzo,  ZOth  October  1807.     Savary,  iii.  143. 
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of  both  father  and  son.     He  said,  therefore,  on  re-    chap. 
ceipt  of  the  letter, — "  These  are  domestic  concerns 


of  the  King  of  Spain ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do    1807. 
with  them ;"  at  the  same  time  Champagny,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that 
on  no  account  was  his  name  to  be  implicated  in  this 
affair  ;*  and  Talleyrand  gave  the  same  assurances  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  Isquierdo ;  protesting  at  the 
same  time  the  Emperor's  fixed  resolution  to  carry 
into  execution  the  whole  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau.f    Meantime,  the  storm  which  threat- 
ened such  serious  consequences  blew  over  in  Spain, 
from  a  discovery  of  the  party  who  was  at  the  bottom 
rf  the  intrigue.      The   Prince  of  Asturias,  justly 
alarmed  for  his  life,  revealed,  in  a  private  intercourse 
irith  his  father  and  mother,  the  letter  he  had  written  oct.  so. 
to  Napoleon,  proposing  his  hand  to  one  of  his  rda-ge^^^ 
dons,  and  at  the  same  time  disclosed  all  the  parties,  Neu.  i  5, 
not  excluding  the  French  ambassador,  who  were  privy  vj.  ggs^  * 
to  that  proceeding.^  ^^' 

This  disclosure  operated  like  a  charm  in  stilling 
the  fury  of  the  faction  opposed  to  the  Prince ;  igno- 

*  "  The  Emperor  insists  that  on  no  account  should  any  thing  be  said 
or  pabUshed  in  relation  to  this  affair,  which  involves  him  or  his  Ambas- 
ndor.  He  has  done  nothing  which  could  justify  a  suspicion  that  either 
be  himself  or  his  minister  have  known  or  encouraged  any  domestic  in- 
trigues of  Spain.  He  declares  positively,  that  he  never  has,  and  never 
irill,  intermeddle  with  it.  He  never  intended  that  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
BM  should  marry  a  Princess  of  France,  or  Mademoiselle  Tascher,  long 
iince  affianced  to  another ;  he  will  oppose  no  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Aatuias  with  any  person  he  pleases ;  his  Ambassador  Beauhamais  has 
iKtmctiona  to  take  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  Spain." — Champagny  to  the 
P^CB  OF  Peace,  15(^  November  1807;  Thibaudeau,  vi.  291,  292. 

t  **  What  chiefly  shocked  the  Emperor,"  said  Talleyrand  to  Isqui- 
wdo  on  15th  November,  *'  was,  after  the  treaty  of  27th  October,  to  see 
Unself  apparently  implicated,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  in  intrigues  and 
^"tttons.  He  haa  expressed  a  natural  indignation  at  it,  because  it  afiects 
"i>  honour  and  probity.  The  Emperor  desires  only  the  strict  execution 
^^s  treaty  of  Fontainbleau." — Thibaudbau,  vi.  291. 
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CHAP,   rant  of  the  extent  or  intimacy  of  his  relatioi 
^  the  French  Emperor,  they  recoiled  at  the  i 


1807.    driving  to  extremities  the  heir  of  the  thron 

^^j^       might  possibly  have  engaged  so  powerful  a  pr 

leads  to      to  cspouse  his  causc.      The  matter  was  th 

of*  he    **"  hushed  up ;  the  Prince  wrote  penitential  let 

Asturi  ^^   ^^®  father  and  mother,  avowing  "  that  he  had 

Nov.  5.      ^^  bis  duty,  inasmuch  as  he  should  have  tal 

step  without  their  concurrence ;''  and  throwin 

Nov.  5.      g^if  ^jj  their  mercy.     Upon  this  a  decree  of  th( 

was  issued,  declaring,  "  The  voice  of  nature  h 

armed  the  arm  of  vengeance  :  when  a  guiltj 

solicits  pardon,  the  heart  of  a  father  cannot  re 

to  a  son.     My  son  has  disclosed  the  authors 

horrible  plan  which  some  wretches  have  put  ii 

head ;  I  pardon  him,  and  shall  receive  him  to 

when  he  has  given  proofs  of  sincere  amendi 

1808^'     '^b®  ^^^^^  ^^  *b®  Prince's  confidants  went  oi 

terminated  three  months  after  in  their  enti 

quittal,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  whic 

never  attached  any  credit  to  this  alleged  cons] 

but  considered  it  as  a  got-up  device  of  the  Pri 

Peace  to  ruin  his  rival  Escoiquiz.      Nevert; 

that  acute  counsellor,  as  well  as  the  Dukes 

fantado  and  St  Carlos,  with  several  others,  wer 

in  confinement,  or  sent  into  exile :  and  Naj 

J  ojMeara,  ^^q  in  truth  had  not  instigated  this  intrigu 

Tor.  i.  26,  saw  the  advantage  it  would  give  him  in  his  d 

5  fl^!^^  against  the  Peninsula,  was  rejoiced  to  see  the 

^285,      and  son  thus  envenomed  against  each  othei 

»7.  South.  ,  -        -  -.  ^     ^  11,^ 

i.  187, 191.  secretly  resolved  to  dispossess  them  both.^* 

*  ''  I  never/'  said  Napoleon,  "  excited  the  King  of  Spain  agi 
son.    I  saw  them  envenomed  against  each  other,  and  thence  c< 
the  design  of  deriving  advantage  to  myself^  and  dispossessing 
O'Mbara,  ii.  160. 
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It  was  not  long  before  this  resolution  to  appro-    chap. 
riate  to  himself  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Spanish  do-    ^^^^ 
inions,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  his  recent    i807. 
id  solemn  guarantee  of  their  integrity  in  the  treaty  Entnmoe  ot 
Fontainbleau,  was  acted  upon  by  the  French  Em-?®  French 

^  '  troops  into 

ror.     The  force  of  forty  thousand  men,  which  had  spain. 
«n  provided  for  at  Bayonne  by  that  treaty,  but  ^*'^'  ^' 
lich  was  not  to  enter  Spain  except  with  the  consent 
the  King  of  Spain,  was  now  increased  to  sixty  thou- 
ad;  and,  without  any  authority  from  the  Spanish 
(Ternment,  and  though  the  situation  of  Portugal 
ways  called  for  their  advance,  began  to  cross  the 
mtier,  and  take  the  road,  not  towards  Lisbon,  but 
ftdrid.     Twenty-four  thousand  infantry  and  four 
oasand  horse,  with  forty  guns,  under  Dupont,  first 
ssed  the  Bidassoa,  and  moved  towards  Yalladolid, 
lere  headquarters  were  established  in  the  begin- 
ig  of  January.     A  second  army,  under  Moncey,  J*"-  »• 
dsisting  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  three  thou- 
id  horse,  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  soon  fol- 
ded; and  such  was  the  haste  with  which  these 
•ops  were  forwarded  to  their  destination,  that  they 
re  conveyed  across  France  by  post,  and  rapidly 
filed  towards  the  Ebro ;  while,  on  the  other  ex- 
tmity  of  the  Pyrenees,  Duhesme,  with  twelve  thou-^ 
id  infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty  72, 74. 
men,  entered  Catalonia,  and  took  the  road  to  Bar-  J^  ^*  \J^l 
ona.^  i.  55, 56. 

Although  the  operations  in  Portugal  afforded  no 
t  of  reason  for  this  formidable  invasion,  yet  so  r^^  ^^^^^ 
ich  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  habit  <»^  ^^^ 
yielding  implicit  obedience  to  the  French  autho- yenture  to 
ies,  in  consequence  of  the  submissive  attitude  of  ^™^°' 
ttr  Government  for  so  long  a  period,  that  it  ex-««fin8t 
Bd  very  little  attention  either  in  Spain  or  over  the  iion. 
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CHAP,   rest  of  Europe — to  the  greater  part  of  whicli  it  was 
^^'^'    almost  unknown.     Public  attention  followed  the  pro- 


1807.  gr^ss  of  the  Emperor  in  Italy ;  and,  dazzled  by  tlie 
splendid  pageants  and  important  changes  whicli  were 
there  going  forward,  paid  little  regard  to  the  progresa 
of  obscure  corps  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier.  Not- 
withstanding all  their  infatuation,  however,  the  Cju 
binet  of  Madrid  were  not  without  anxiety  at  this 
uncalled-for  and  suspicious  invasion  of  their  frontiers; 
but  they  were  deceived  by  the  repeated  assurances 
which  they  received,  both  verbally  and  in  writing, 
from  the  French  Ministers,  of  the  determination  of 
the  Emperor  to  execute  all  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau ;  *  and  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  fearful,  lest,  by  starting  ill-timed  suspicions,  he 
might  put  in  hazard  the  brilliant  prospects  which 
he  conceived  were  opening  both  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
» Tor.  i.  narchy  and  himself  from  the  spoils  of  Portugal, 
jjji,  i  They  were  involved  in  the  meshes  of  guilty  ambi- 
^'  ^?;  .     tion,  and  could  not  extricate  themselves  from  its  toils 

South.  I.         , 

196.  till  they  had  themselves  become  its  prey.* 

The  time,  however,  was  now  rapidly  approaching 
^,     ,        when  Napoleon  deemed  it  safe  to  throw  off  the  mask. 

New  levy  ^ 

in  France.  No  sooucr  had  hc  returned  from  Italy  to  Paris  than 
oiM  Beizure  ^^^  Minister  of  War  transmitted  a  message  to  the 
of  Pampe-  Senate,  requiring  the  levy  of  80,000  conscripts  ont 
of  those  who  should  become  liable  to  serve  in  1809 
— a  requisition  which  that  obsequious  body  forthwith 
voted  by  acclamation,  though  the  peace  of  Tilsit  had, 
J^n.  6.       to  all  appearance,  closed  the  Temple  of  Janus  for  a 
very  long  period,  at  least  in  regard  to  Continental 
wars.     This  warlike  demonstration,  though  levelled 
ostensibly  at  England,  yet  contained  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions which  pointed  not  unequivocally  to  projects 

*  Soe  Ante,  VI.  542. 
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Igrandizement  on  the  side  of  the  Spanish  Penin-    chap. 
•    Shortly  after,  the  French  forces  began,  by '_ 


I  and  false  pretences,  to  make  themselves  mas-    1807. 
)f  tho  frontier  fortresses  of  Spain  ;  and  the  sue- Jan.  u, 
with  which  their  dishonourable  stratagems  were 
ned  was  such  as  almost  to  exceed  belief,  and 
h  could  not  have  occurred  but  in  a  monarchy 
itated  by  a  long  period  of  despotic  misrule, 
peluna  was  the  first  to  be  surprised.     Early  in 
uary.  General  D'Armagnac  directed  his  steps 
lis  perfidious  mission  through  Roncesvalles,  the 
d  scene  of  heroic  achievement.     He  first  re- 
ted  leave  from  the  governor  of  that  fortress  to 
3  two  battalions  with  the  Spanish  troops  in  the 
el ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  remained  for 
J  days  in  the  town  on  the  most  friendly  terms  Feb.  9. 
the  Spanish  garrison,  until  they  were  so  com- 
ply thrown  off  their  guard,  that  he  succeeded  in ,  ^^^  j^ 
rising  the  principal  gate  of  the  citadel  by  means  fii»  62. 
iree  hundred  men,  admitted  one  by  one,  with  197,  los, 
I  under  their  cloaks,  during  the  night,  into  hisjj"**^^ 
e,  which  was  within  the  walls,   while  the  atten-ui.  8I,  84. 
of  tho  Spanish  sentinels  was  taken  off  by  his 

There  is  a  necesciity/'  said  Clarke  and  ChaiDpagny,  '*  of  having 
Arable  forces  on  aU  points  exposed  to  attack,  in  order  to  be  in  a 
ion  to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  circumstances  which  may 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  bosom  of  England,  to  Ireland,  or  the 
(•  Vulgar  politicians  conceive  the  Emperor  should  disarm :  such 
seeding  would  be  a  real  scourge  to  France.  It  is  not  enough  to 
in  army  in  Portugal ;  Spain  is  in  alarm  for  Cadiz ;  Ceuta  is  me- 
;  the  English  have  disembarked  many  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
nf  Gibraltar ;  they  have  directed  to  that  quarter  those  which  have 
recalled  from  the  Levant,  or  withdrawn  from  Sicily.  Tho  vigi- 
of  tbcir  cruisers  on  the  Spanish  coast  is  hourly  increasing ;  they 
disposed  to  avenge  themselves  on  that  kingdom,  for  the  reverses 
lave  experienced  in  the  colonies.  The  whtAe  Penintula,  therefore, 
etpfcial  manner  calls  for  the  attention  of  hU  Mdje^tif/'* — Clarke 
'Rampaony's  Reportty  Moniteur,  2ith  Jan.  1808;  and  FoY,  iii. 
I 
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CHAP,    soldiers  playing  in  sport  at  snowballs  with  each  other 
^^^^'    close  to  the  drawbridge  of  the  citadel.     Next  mora- 


1807.  ^^S  ^  proclamation  appeared,  beseeching  the  iuhaU- 
tants  to  ^^  consider  this  as  only  a  trifling  change,  in- 
capable of  disturbing  the  harmony  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  two  faithful  allies." 

Duhesme^s  instructions  were,  in  like  manner,  to 
Treacher-  ^^^^  himsclf  mastor  of  Barcelona ;  and  he  was  not 
Ta^"*  ^^^S  ^^  fulfilling  his  orders.     Boldly  advancing  to- 
lona  by  the  wards  that  fortross,  under  the  pretence  of  pursuing  hii 
Feb.  13.     march  to  Valencia,  he  totally  disregarded  the  summoDS 
of  Conde  de  Espeleta,  the  captain-general  of  the  pro- 
vince, who  required  him  to  suspend  his  advances  till 
advices  were  received  from  Madrid,  and  so  intimidated 
the  governor,  by  threatening  to  throw  upon  him  the 
whole  responsibility  of  any  differences  which  might 
arise  between  the  two  nations  from  the  refusal  to  ad- 
mit the  French  soldiers  within  the  walls,  that  he  sa^ 
ceeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  town.     Still,  how- 
ever, Fort  Montjuic  and  the  citadel  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  same  system  of  audacious 
treachery  shortly  after  made  the  invaders  masters  of 
these  strongholds.     Count  Theodore  Lecchi,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Italian  division,  assembled  his  troops 
Feb.  28.     as  for  a  parade  on  the  glacis  of  the  citadel.     After  the 
inspection  was  over,  the  Italian  general  came  with  his 
staff  on  horseback,  to  converse  with  the  Spanish  offi- 
cers, and  insensibly  moved  forward  to  the  drawbridge; 
and  while  still  there,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  drawn 
up,  a  company  of  grenadiers  stole  unperceived  round 
Feb.  30.     the  palisades,  and  rushing  in,  disarmed  the  Spanish 
63^58  ^'     S^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^t®>  ^^d  introduced  four  battalions, who 
Neil.  i.      got  possession  of  the  place.     Montjuic  fell  still  more 
it.  78,  sof '  easily  -}  the  governor,  though  a  man  of  courage  and 
honour,  was  unable  to  withstand  the  peremptory  sum- 
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7DB  of  the  French  general,  who  audaciously  demand-   chap. 
the  surrender  of  that  impregnable  fortress,  with 


3  menace  to  render  him  responsible  for  the  whole    i807. 
tisequences  of  a  war  with  France,  which  would  in- 
itably  result  from  a  refusal.^ 

San  Fernando  de  Figueras  next  fell  into  the  hands  or  Fi^ue- 
the  French.  The  governor,  on  his  guard  against  ^|^^. 
rprise,  was  cajoled  into  permitting  two  hundred  con-^^ns. 
ripts  to  be  lodged  in  the  citadel,  the  finest  fortification 
Spain,  under  pretence  that  there  was  not  accommoda- 
m  for  them  in  the  town.  Instead  of  conscripts,  chosen 
Idierswere  introduced,  who,  in  the  night,  overpowered 
6  sentinels,  and  admitted  four  regiments,  who  lay  in 
e  neighbourhood.  Finally,  St  Sebastians,  the  key 
•  the  great  road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  and  the  des- 
aed  theatre  of  such  desperate  struggles  between  the 
rench  and  English,  was  obtained  on  still  more  ea^ 
)rms.  fiy  permission  of  the  Spaniards,  it  had  be- 
)me  the  depot  for  the  hospital  of  the  French  regi- 
lents  who  had  passed  through;  but  the  governor, 
onceiving  disquietude  at  the  visible  increase  in  the 
nmber  of  these  pretended  patients,  and  having  learned 
ome  indiscreet  expressions  of  Murat  as  to  St  Sebas- 
ians  being  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  French 


*  **  Hj  soldien,"  said  he,  "  are  in  possession  of  the  citadel ;  in- 
tntly  open  the  gates  of  Mon^oic,  for  I  have  the  special  commands  of 
^  Emperor  Xapoleou  to  place  garrisons  in  your  fortresses.  If  you 
Mitate,  I  willi  on  the  spot^  declare  war  against  Spain,  and  you  will  be 
xdnsively  responsible  for  all  the  torrents  of  blood  which  your  resist- 
tts  will  cause  to  be  shed."  The  name  of  Napoleon  produced  all  these 
^Qrelloos  c£fects ;  it  operated  like  a  charm  in  paralyzing  the  resist- 
^  sren  of  the  most  intrepid  spirits ;  many  could  encounter  death  ; 
nr  hsd  the  moral  courage  to  undergo  the  political  risk  consequent  on 
liisUnce  to  his  mandates.  The  Spanish  governors  at  this  period  aUo 
>4  another  excuse — the  perfidy  with  which  they  were  assailed  by  his 
^^ifn,  was  so  unprecedented  as  to  be  inconceivable  to  men  of  honour. 
-^#f  FoY,  iii.  80. 
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CHAP,   army,  communicated  his  fears  to  the  captain-^neral 
^^^^'    of  the  province,  and  also  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  with 


1807.  ^^  earnest  request  for  instructions.  The  Prince,  too 
March  3.  far  gouo  to  rccodc,  counselled  submission,  though  his 
6,1,68.*  ®y®s  vfere  now  opened  to  the  treachery  of  which  he 
78^86^*  had  been  the  victim ;  and,  to  his  disgrace  be  it  said, 
Nell.  i.  10.  the  last  bulwark  of  his  country  was  yielded  up  in  coq- 

iwr-oi,    sequence  of  express  instructions  from  him,  written 
Thib.  vi.    ^i^jj  ijig  Q^^  hand.  ♦ 

Thus  were  taken,  by  the  treachery  and  artifices  of 
The  Km     the  French  Emperor,  the  four  frontier  fortresses  of 
^eediiy     Spain ;  those  which  command  the  three  great  roads 
upSJ^hiT    ^y  Perpignan,  Navarre,  and  Biscay,  across  the  Py- 
success,      renees,  and  the  possession  of  which  gives  an  invader 
the  north    the  entire  command  of  the  only  passes  practicaUe 
wit^**"*°     for  an  army  from  France  into  the  Peninsula.    And 
troops.       they  were  taken  not  only  during  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace,  but  close  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  by  a  power  which,  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore, had  so  solemnly  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  !     History  has  few  blacker  or  more 
disgraceful  deeds  to  commemorate ;  and,  doubtless, 
the  perpetration  of  them  must  have  been  a  subject  of 
shame  to  many  of  the  brave  men  engaged  in  the  un- 
dertaking, how  much  soever  the  better  feelings  of  the 
majority  may  have  been  obliterated  by  that  fatal  re- 

*  On  the  margin  of  the  letter  of  the  Duke  de  Mahon^  C^^Uii- 
General  of  Guipuscoa^  requesting  instructions,  and  fully  detailing  tbe 
danger,  was  written  in  the  Prince  of  Peace's  own  hand — ''  Let  tk 
Governor  give  up  the  place,  since  ho  has  not  the  means  of  resisdigt 
but  let  him  dp  so  in  an  amicable  manner,  as  has  been  done  in  othir 
places  where  there  were  even  fewer  reasons  or  grounds  for  excuse  thit 
in  the  case  of  Saint  Sebastians." — March  3, 1808  ;  TorenOi  i  58.  IV 
general  answer  returned  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  the  repeated  <l0* 
mands  which  he  received  from  the  North,  for  instructions  how  to  aei> 
had  previously  been — ''Receive  the  French  well;  they  are  onralli^' 
they  come  to  us  as  friends."—- HardenbbrO;  x.  122. 
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lutionary  principle,  which  measures  the  morality  of   chap. 
public  actions  by  no  other  test  but  success.     Na-       ^^ 


[eon,  however,  who  never  inquired  into  the  means,    I8u7. 
mded  the  end  were  favourable,  was  overjoyed  at 
B  easy  acquisition  of  the  keys  of  Spain,  and  was  led 
m  it  to  discard  all  fears  of  a  serious  rupture  in  the 
irse  of  his  projected  changes  of  dynasty  in  the  Pe- 
isula.    With  his  accustomed  vigour,  he  instantly 
ipared  to  make  the  most  of  his  extraordinary  good 
tone  in  these  important  conquests;  fresh  troops 
re  quickly  poured  into  the  newly  acquired  fortress- 
;  their  ramparts  were  armed,  their  ditches  scoured, 
ir  arsenals  filled;  the  monks  in  them  were  all 
aed  adrift,  and  the  monasteries  converted  into  bar- 
ks.    Several  millions  of  biscuits  were  baked  in  the 
itier  towns  of  France,  and  speedily  stored  in  their 
enrive  magazines.    The  whole  country  from  the 
bssoa  to  the  Douro  was  covered  with  armed  men ; 
Spanish  authorities  in  all  the  towns  were  supplanted ,  j.^^^  .^. 
French  ones;  and  before  as  yet  a  single  shot  had^^* 87, 89. 
a  fired,  or  one  angry  note  interchanged  between  eo.  South. 
Cabinets,  the  whole  of  Spain,  north  of  the  Ebro,*£^„^^;i^^^ 
i  been  already  wrested  from  the  Crown  of  Castile.^*  ^7,  ea 
low  deeply  soever  Qodoy  may  have  been  impli-^^ 
9d,  by  long-established  intimacy  and  recent  lures,  Prince  of 
lie  meshes  of  French  diplomacy,  he  could  not  any  le^^h  mm 
ger  remain  blind  to  the  evident  tendency  of  tlie*^^^ 
igns  of  Napoleon.     The  seizure  of  Pampeluna  first  designs  of 

Fnnce« 

Generml  Foy,  ihongh  a  liberal  writer,  and  of  the  Napoleon  school, 
■  a  fiiU  detail,  much  to  his  credit,  of  these  disgraceful  transactions, 
dimwB  a  Toil  oyer  none  of  thtf  dishonourable  deeds  bj  which  they 
•  accomplished. — See  For,  iii.  76,  86.  This  is  the  true  and  hon- 
lUa  spirit  of  history,  and  withal  the  most  politic,  for  it  gives  double 
i^t  to  the  defence  of  his  country  on  other  points  when  undertaken 
Itch  a  champion. 

VOL.  VI.  2  N 
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CHAP,   drew  the  veil  in  part  from  his  eyes ;  the  sue 
capture  of  Barcelona,  St  Sebastians,  and  Fi 


1807.    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  asunder;   finally,  the  proclama 

Junot,  on  the  1st  February,  at  once  dashed 

earth  all  his  hopes  of  national  or  individual  i 

dizement.     The  portentous  announcement  tha 

was  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Portugal  in  it 

extent^  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  evinced 

that  all  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  of  Fonta 

in  favour  either  of  the  Spanish  family,  who  hai 

the  throne  of  Tuscany,  or  the  Prince  of  Pea< 

vidually,  were  blown  to  the  winds.     The  priv« 

respondence  of  that  ambitious  statesman,  accoi 

at  this  period,  evinces  the  utmost  uneasiness 

designs  of  France.*     But  the  uncertainty  of  w 

Feb.  6.      so  bitterly  complained,  was  of  short  duration. 

quisition,  by  Napoleon,  for  the  removal  of  the  i 

fleet  to  Toulon,  which  the  Cabinet  of  Madri 

Feb.  27.     weak  enough  to  comply  with,  though  the  raj 

312, 313. '  cession  of  events  prevented  its  execution,  wi 

m^i23     f<>ll<>wed  by  a  formal  demand  of  all  Spain  to  th 

Top.  i.  68,  of  the  Ebro,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Frei 

ui*  ioq!^'  narchy.     In  return,  he  offered  to  cede  to  the  I 

*  On  February  9j  Godoj  wrote  to  his  agent  Isqnierdo  at  1 

His  secret  following  secret  despatch : — *' I  receive  no  news;  I  live  in  nni 

Despatch     the  treaty  is  already  a  dead  Utter  ;  this  kingdom  is  corered  wi 

'fl»d     t   ^^^  harbours  of  Portugal  are  about  to  be  occupied  by  them ;  « 

this  period.  ^^^^^^  '^  whole  of  that  country.     We  have  just  received  a  d 

the  remainder  of  our  fleets  to  co-operate  with  the  French,  w! 

be  complied  with.    Every  thing  is  uncertainty,  intrigue,  and 

public  opinion  is  divided  1  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  ^ 

involved  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy ;  the  French  troops  Hi 

quarters  on  the  country ;  the  people  are  exhausted  by  their  rsc 

You  yourself  have  been  to  little  purpose  at  Paris ;  the  ai 

there  is  useless.    What  the  devil  is  to  come  of  all  this  t  whi 

the  end  of  this  uncertainty  t    If  you  know  any  thing,  for  O 

let  me  know  it ;  any  thing  is  better  than  this  uncerUtinty ."-)-< 

IsQUiERDO;  9lA  February  1808;  Tuibaui)£AU,  vi.  311,313. 
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monarchy  his  newly  acquired  realm  of  Portugal ;  but    chap. 

it  was  r^idily  foreseen  that  the  proposal  would  prove 

entirely  elusory,  as  Junot  had  taken  possession  of  the    i807. 
whole  country  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  he  would  ever  relinquish  his  grasp 
of  a  monarchy  so  important  in  his  maritime  designs 
against  Great  Britain.^ 

Possession  of  Spain  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro,  in- 
cluding,  of  course,   Catalonia,  Navarre,   the  whole  oodoy,  at 
frontier  fortresses,  and  passes  through  the  Pyrenees,  ^^ 
was,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  possession  of  Spain  ^*"  ^^ 
itself ;  not  a  fort  existed  to  arrest  the  French  between  signs  of 
that  river  and  the  capital.     The  intelligence  com-p^^*^°' 
municated  by  Isquierdo  revealed  the  alarming  fact,  ^^^f^^^ 
that  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies  was  to  be  given  court  to 
to  Ferdinand,  and  that  Napoleon  continually  reverted 
to  the  dependence  of  the  tranquillity  of  France  on  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.     In  the  course  of 
the  conferences  the  Spanish  diplomatist  had  penetrated 
the  real  secret,  and  distinctly  warned  the  Prince  of 
Peace  that  the  total  dethronement  of  the  House  of 

*  Hie  proposition  for  the  cession  of  the  prorinces  north  of  the  Ebro 
WM  brought  to  Madrid  bj  Isquierdo,  in  the  form  of  a  proc^-verbale  of  Napoleon 
the  import  of  long  conferences  held  at  Paris  between  himself,  Duroc,  demands 
nd  TaUeyrsnd ;  they  bore : — "  The  Emperor  is  desirous  of  exchanging  ^^  cettion 
Portugal  with  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro,  to  avoid  ^  ^.^^ 
tks  inconvenience  of  a  military  road  across  Castile.     A  new  treaty,  ^  the 
oienaive  and  defensive,  appears  necessary  to  bind  Spain  more  closely  north  of 
to  the  Continental  System.    The  repose  of  his  empire  requires,  that  the  the  Ebro. 
MeentiMi  to  the  eroum  of  CastUe  should  be  fixed  in  an  irrevocable  man- 
Mr.    His  Biajesty  is  willing  to  grant  permission  to  the  King  to  bear  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies,  and  to  grant  his  niece  in  marriage  to  the 
^ince  of  Asturias." — Such  was  the  proch-verhale  ;  but  Isquierdo,  says 
Poj,  WM  too  acute  a  diplomatist  not  to  see  that  Napoleon  was  deceiv- 
^  all  the  world ;  and  that  he  was  bent  upon  getting  the  entire  com- 
^ind  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  disposing  of  it  at  his  pleasure. — ^Fot, 
^  109,  1 10 ;  and  Isquierdo's  Detpaieh  to  Princb  of  Peace,  24th  March 
;  Savart,  iii.  142. 
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CHAP.    Bourbon  was  resolved  on.    The  approach  of  the  Queen 
/_  of  Etruria  to  Madrid  at  this  juncture,  who  had  beea 


1807.    forced  to  renounce  one  throne  by  the  French  Emperor, 
March  11.  and  sinco  insidiously  deprived  of  the  compensatioQ 
promised  her  instead  in  Portugal,  enhanced  the  gene- 
ral embarrassments  ;  and  at  length  the  arrival  of 
March  13.  Murat  at  Burgos,  with  the  title  of  "  Lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor,''  and  an  immense  staff,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, left  no  room  for  doubt  that  Napoleon  was  dete> 
mined  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  whole  Peninsula. 
In  this  extremity  the  Prince  of  Peace,  roused  to  more 
manly  feelings  by  the  near  approach  of  danger,  both 
to  the  monarchy  and  his  own  person,  recalled  a  letter 
March  Iff.  which  he  had  despatched  to  Paris,  consenting  to  the 
cession  of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Ebro,  and  coun- 
selled the  King  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  and  depart  for  Seville,  with  a  view 
to  embark  for  America.     Preparations  were  immedi- 
Maich  16.  ately  made  for  the  journey ;  the  guards  were  assembled 
at  Aranjuez,  then  the  royal  residence ;  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  brought  from  Segovia,  and  messengers 
dispatched  to  Gibraltar  to  bespeak  an  aaylum  for  the 
fugitive  monarch  within  its  impregnable  walls.  Mean- 
while, Napoleon,  keeping  up  to  the  last  his  detestable 
March  17.  system  of  hypocrisy,  sent  the  king  a  present  of  twelve 
beautiful  horses,  with  a  letter  announcing  ^^  his  ap- 
proaching visit  to  his  friend  and  ally  the  King  of  Spain, 
in  order  to  cement  their  friendship  by  personal  inte^ 
1  Tor.  i.     course,  and  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  with- 
™bf  Vi.    ^^^  *^^  restraint  of  diplomatic  forms ;"  while  the  pas- 
313,318.    sage  of  the  Bidassoa  by  six  thousand  of  the  Imperial 
108,*  118.    Guard,  the  formation  of  a  new  French  army,  nineteen 
^^'       thousand  strong,  in  Biscay,  under  Marshal  Bessieres,' 
and  the  increase  of  the  forces  in  Catalonia  to  fifleea 
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boDsand  men,  told  but  too  clearly  that  if  he  did  arrive,  chap. 
i  irould  be  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a  con-  ^^^^ 
ueroT.      ^  iQ(yj 

The  Prince  of  Asturias  was  offered  by  the  King 
ther  to  share  the  flight  of  the  Royal  family,  or  re-  Tumult  at 
ain  at  home  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  of 
16  Kingdom.  He  at  first  preferred  the  former  al- 
mative,  though  his  confidants,  not  yet  convinced  of 
le  total  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  contemplated  by 
apoleon,  dissuaded  him  from  the  step,  and  strongly 
loommended  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
apoleon.  Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for  a  jour- 
sj  by  the  Court,  and  certain  vague  rumours  of  their 
)proaching  departure  from  the  kingdom,  which  had 
anspired,  collected  an  unusual  crowd  to  Aranjuez, 
id  increased  to  the  very  highest  pitch  the  anxiety  of 
16  people  at  Madrid,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ig- 
mnce  in  which  they  were  kept,  had  still  learned 
ith  dismay  the  seizure  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  and 
:capation  of  the  northern  provinces  ^by  the  French 
t)ops.  The  French  ambassador  openly  and  loudly 
Hidenmed  the  projected  departure  to  the  south,  as 
acalled  for,  imprudent,  and  calculated  only  to  dis- 
irb  the  existing  state  of  amity  between  the  two 
Btions — ^while  Murat  at  Burgos  issued  a  proclamar 
on,  which  arrived  at  this  period  at  the  capital,  in 
^Uch  he  enjoined  his  soldiers,  ^'  to  treat  the  Spaniards, 
nation  estimable  in  so  many  respects,  as  they  would 
reat  their  French  compatriots,  as  the  Emperor  wished 
oihing  but  happiness  and  felicity  to  Spain."  Still 
lie  general  effervescence  continued,  and  the  King,  to  ^^'^L 
dm  it,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  earnestly  lii.  m, 
oonselled  peace  and  submission:  an  advice  which vl 391, 
ad  a  precisely  opposite  effect.*  ^^  ^^ 

As  the  period  of  departure  approached,  the  reluc- 
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CHAP,  tance  of  Ferdinand  to  accompany  the  fugitiTe  mooarch 
^^^^    became  hourly  stronger,  and  his  friends  gave  out  that 
1807.    ^^  ^^  resolved  to  remain  at  home  and  stand  by  luB 
Overthrow  country :  a  resolution  which  was  loudly  applauded  bj 
PrSoe  of   *^®  people,  who  regarded  him  as  the  only  hope  of  the 
PeMse.       nation,  and  were  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  perfect 
fury  against  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whom  they  re- 
garded as,  more  than  he  really  was,  the  author  of  all 
the  pubUc  calamities.      A  casual  expression  wbidi 
dropped  from  the  Prinpe  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
*^  This  night  the  Court  sets  out,  but  I  will  not  ac- 
company them,^'  increased  the  general  ferment,  by 
spreading  the  belief  he  might  possibly  be  reluctantly 
torn  away  from  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers.     At 
length  when  the  Royal  carriages  drew  up  to  the  door 
of  the  Royal  palace,  and  preparations  for  an  imme* 
diate  departure  were  made,  matters  came  to  a  crisia : 
the  people  rose  in  tumultuous  masses ;  a  large  body 
took  post  at  the  palace,  cut  the  traces  of  the  carriagea, 
Mtreh  17.  and  put  au  entire  stop  to  the  intended  journey,  while 
a  furious  mob,  composed  in  great  part  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  surrounded  the  hotel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
from  whose  guards  they  experienced  no  resistance, 
forced  open  the  doors,  ransacked  the  most  priyate 
*  Tor.  I.     apartments  in  searching  for  the  object  of  their  indif 
F07,  iii.     nation,  who,  however,  for  the  time  escaped  ;  but  still 
TUb.^li.'    observing  some  moderation  in  their  excesses,  brought 
L^n/?**    the  Princess,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her  rank,  to 
64, 66. '     the  Royal  palace,^* 

*  The  tumult  at  the  Prince  of  Peace's  palace  first  commenced  finuB 
the  mob  recognising  in  the  person  of  a  veiled  lady,  who  left  the  pilitce 
at  dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  surrounded  bj  the  guards,  D<*^ 
Pepa  Tudo,  who  had  so  long  been  the  mistress  of  the  favouxifte.  ^ 
marriage  with  the  niece  of  the  King  no  more  disturbed  their  rslitiiv^ 
than  either  the  one  or  the  other  excited  any  jealousy  in  the  brent  o^ 
the  Queen,  whose  criminal  partiality  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  ^ 
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In  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  the  Prince  of  Peace,    chap. 
10  was  at  breakfast  at  the  time,  had  escaped  by  a 


ck  passage,  with  a  single  roll,  which  was  lying  on  laOT. 
3  table,  in  his  hand,  and  flying  up  to  the  garrets,  f^u  of  the 
1  himself  under  a  quantity  of  mats,  until  the  first  ^^  ^ 
^lence  of  the  tumult  had  subsided.  To  appease  the  March  is. 
ople,  the  King  issued  a  decree  the  following  mom- 
Ij  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  functions  as 
neralissimo  and  High  Admiral,  and  banished  from 
«irt,  with  liberty  only  to  choose  his  place  of  retreat, 
lis  measure,  however,  was  far  from  restoring  gene- 
1  tranquillity ;  the  violence  of  the  public  feeling  was 
inifested  by  the  seizure  of  Don  Diego  Godoy,  a  re- 
ion  of  the  Prince,  who  was  conducted  with  every 
urk  of  ignominy  by  his  own  troop  of  dragoons  to  his 
rracks :  and  secret  information  was  received,  that  a 
m  and  more  serious  tumult  was  preparing  for  the 
cceeding  night,  having  for  its  object  a  more  import- 
t  change  than  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  favourite, 
t  the  same  time  intelligence  arrived  that  the  guards, 
ben  sounded  as  to  whether  they  would  repel  an  at- 
ck  upon  the  palace,  answered,  ^^  that  the  Prince  of 
Btnrias  could  alone  insure  the  public  safety  ;^'  and 
at  Prince  waited  on  the  King,  and  offered,  by  send- 
g  the  officers  of  his  household  through  the  crowd, 

disperse  the  assemblage;  a  proposal  which  was 
adly  accepted,  but  necessarily  led  to  the  suspicion, '  ^0"^^.  i. 
lat  he  who  could  so  easily  appease,  had  not  bben  a  t<^.  i*  73. 
ranger  to  the  origin,  of  the  tumult.^  ''^^  ^^ 

The  night  passed  quietly  over,  but  next  morning, 
i  ten  o'clock,  a  frightful  disturbance  arose  in  conse- 

llfiial  elevation :  and  the  tnmult  at  Aranjaez  found  them  both  resid- 
K  ^eUy  under  the  same  roof.^-ToRBMO;  i.  74  ;  Fot,  iii.  116.  Thia 
1^  clear  proof  that,  in  Bome  cases  at  leasts  the  ardoor  of  the  sun  in  a 
ttn  climate  does  not  inflame  the  passion  of  the  green-eyed  monster. 
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CHAP,   quence  of  the  dijscoverj  of  Qodoy  in  his  own  pakce. 
'_  This  unhappy  victim  of  popular  fury  had  remained  for 


1807.  thirty-six  hours  undiscovered  in  his  place  of  concetU 
March  19  "^®°*  i  ^^*  ^*  length  the  pangs  of  thirst  became  so  in- 
Abdica-  tolerable  as  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  and  be 
Charles  Ventured  down  stairs  to  get  a  glass  of  water.  He  wu 
^^'  recognised  by  a  Walloon  sentinel  at  the  foot  of  the 

steps,  who  immediately  gave  the  alarm.     A  crowd 
instantly  collected  ;  he  was  seized  by  a  furious  multi- 
tude, and  with  difficulty  rescued  from  instant  death 
by  some  guards  who  collected  around  him,  and,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  their  own  lives,  dragged  him 
suspended  from  their  saddles  almost  in  the  air,  covered 
with  contusions,  and  half  dead  with  terror,  at  a  n^ 
pace  across  the  Place  San  Antonio  to  the  nearest  prieoo, 
amidst  the  most  dreadful  cries  and  imprecations.    Pre- 
vented from  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  chief 
object  of  their  hatred,  the  mob  divided  into  separate 
parties,  and  traversing  the  streets  in  different  direc- 
tions, sacked  and  levelled  with  the  ground  the  hooaei 
of  the  principal  friends  and  dependents  of  Qodoy.    At 
length  Ferdinand,  to  whom  all  eyes  were  now  turned 
as  the  only  person  capable  of  arresting  the  pohlie 
disorders,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  whose  anxiety  amidst  all  the  perils  with  which 
they  were  themselves  surrounded,  was  chiefly  for  the 
life  of  their  fallen  favourite,  flew  to  the  prison  at  the 
head*  of  his  guards,  and  prevailed  on  the  menacing 
mob  by  which  it  was  surrounded  to  retire.     "  Are  yo« 
»Lond.L   ^  y^*  King?"  inquired  the  Prince  of  Peace,  when 
e6, 66.       Ferdinand  first  presented  himself  before  him.    "  Not 

Tor   i    73  

7».  Fo>,'  as  yet,  but  I  shall  soon  be  so/'  In  effect,  Charles  IV., 
"^y^^^y  deserted  by  the  whole  Court,  overwhelmed  by  the  op* 
1. 16, 20.    probrium  heaped  on  his  obnoxious  minister,  unable  to 

Thib.  vl.      *  ,.  ^  -,         1-1  1  1         •/- 

921, 9SS.    trust  bis  own  guards,*  and  m  hourly  apprehension  for 
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the  life,  not  only  of  Godoy,  but  of  himself  and  the    chap. 
Queen,  deemed  a  resignation  of  the  crown  the  only    ^^^^ 
iBode  of  securing  the  personal  safety  of  any  of  the    1307. 
tiiree ;  and  in  the  evening  a  proclamation  appeared  in 
which  he  relinquished  the  throne  to  the  Prince  of 
Asturias.* 

The  Prince  was  proclaimed  King  under  the  title  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  on  the  day  of  his  father^s  abdication ; 
lad  this  auspicious  event,  coupled  with  the  fall  of 

*  '^  As  mj  habitual  infirmities  no  longer  permit  me  to  bear  the  weight 
rf  die  goremment  of  mj  kingdom,  and  standing  in  need,  for  the  re-  His  pro- 
MlsUishment  of  my  health,  of  a  milder  climate  and  a  private  life,  I  damation, 
ksie  determined,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation,  to  abdicate  the  ^^^^^r^t 
Gbwn  in  farour  of  my  heir  and  weU-beloTod  son,  the  Prince  of  As-  ^y^^  g^,  ^° 
^mAtMy  and  desire  that  this,  mj  free  and  spontaneous  abdication,  should  ject. 
bi  lolly  carried  into  execution  in  all  points." — Decree,  I9ih  March 
1M8;  For,  liL  371.— On  the  day  following,  the  King  informed  Murat 
tf  his  resignation,  with  full  details  of  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  but 
lithout  alleging  any  others  than  those  set  forth  in  the  public  instru- 
Mii;  but  on  the  21st  he  wrote  a  secret  despatch  to  Napoleon,  in  which 
Is  Mserted — "  I  have  not  resigned  in  favour  of  my  son,  but  from  the 
Svce  of  circumstances,  and  when  the  din  of  arms  and  the  clamours  of 
■7  insurgent  guards  left  me  no  alternative  but  resignation  or  death, 
ikich  would  speedily  have  been  followed  by  that  of  the  Queen,  I 
isve  been  forced  to  abdicate,  and  have  no  longer  any  hope  but  in  the 
Si,  and  support  of  my  magnanimous  aUy,  the  Eipperor  Napoleon."   On 
U  same  day  he  drew  up  a  secret  protest,  which  sets  forth — "I  declare  March  21. 
kit  my  decree  of  19th  March^  by  which  I  abdicated  the  Crown  in  fa- 
lOBT  of  my  son,  is  an  act  to  which  I  was  forced,  to  prevent  the  offusion 
ilUood  in  my  beloved  tuhfecU,    It  should  therefore  be  regarded  as 
■U.'>...43ee  both  documents  in  Fot,  iii.  392, 393 ;  Piice$  JutU'-On  the 
ittwr  hand,  the  day  after  his  abdication,  Charles  lY*  said  to  the  diplo- 
■atie  body  assembled  at  the  Escurial — "  I  never  performed  an  action 
it  my  life  with  more  pleasure."    The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  ab- 
Kcition,  in  the  first  instance,  was  prompted  chiefly  by  terror  for  the 
iifc  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  for  whose  safety  throughout  the  Koyal  pair 
■vufested  more  solicitude  than  for  their  own  concerns ;  and  it  was  an 
■^Wthonght  to  protest  against  it  as  null,  or  attempt  to  recede  from  the 
^    Thibaudeau  seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  protest  on 
'lit  March  was  drawn  out  subsequent  to  its  date,  and  after  the  arrival 
'Hvrat,  though,  doubtless,  the  resignation  of  the  Crown,  even  if  sug- 
Med  only  by  terrors  for  Oodoy's  life,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  volun- 
^  deed^  ■  See  Tosemo,  i.  86,  86,  and  Thibaudeau,  yL  328. 
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GHAP.   Godoy,  diffused  universal  transport.     All  ranks 

^^^       classes  of  the  people  shared  in  it :  the  surrender  d 

1807.    ^^6  frontier  forces ;  the  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 

Univerna  northern  provinces ;  the  approach  of  Napoleon  withbis 

^pie  at*  guards,  were  forgotten,  now  that  the  traitors  who  it  wai 

^ent^      thought  had  hetrayed  the  nation  were  fallen :  the  housei 

in  Madrid  were  decorated  during  the  day  with  flowen 

and  green  boughs ;  at  night  a  vast  illumination  bant 

forth  spontaneously  in  every  part  of  the  <aty.    Fe^ 

dinand  VII.  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  applause  as 

the  saviour  of  his  country,  whenever  he  appeared  in 

public ;  while  the  public  fury  against  the  Prince  of 

1  Tor.  i.     Peace  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  people  in  maaj 

lindf'L     pai^  of  t^®  kingdom  destroyed  the  institutions  which 

66.  South,  he  had  established  for  the  promotion  even  of  agrical- 

Neu.  i.  si/  ture,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  from  which  nothing 

^'  but  unmixed  good  could  have  been  anticipated.^ 

While  the  Spanish  people  were  thus  abandoning 

conUnued  thcmselves  to  transports  of  joy  at  the  accession  of  & 

SIr^Ia  ^^w  monarch  to  the  throne,  Murat  at  the  head  of  the 

^'^^^'"^^  French  troops  was  rapidly  approaching  Madrid.    On 

Murat  into  the  15th  March,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  corp 

^[J^^i5^  of  Moncey,  the  imperial  guard  and  the  artillery,  bm 

Burgos,  taking  the  road  of  the  Somo-Sierra.    On  the 

same  day,  Dupont,  with  two  divisions  of  his  corps  and 

the  cavalry,  broke  up  for  the  Guadarama  pass ;  the 

third  division  of  Dupont^s  corps  remained  at  YaUado- 

lid  to  observe  the  Spanish  troops  which  occupied  Gal- 

licia.     No  sooner  had  these  forces  advanced  on  the 

road  towards  Madrid,  than  their  place  at  Burgos  was 

supplied  by  the  army  of  reserve  under  Bessieres.   The 

whole  body  moved  on  by  brigades,  taking  with  them 

provisions  for  fifteen  days,  and  fifty  rounds  of  ball* 

cartridge  each  man;  the  troops  bivouacked  at  night 

with  patroles  set,  and  all  the  other  precautions  usual  io 
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nemy's  territory.     They  every  where  gave  out  that    chap. 
•  were  bound  for  the  camp  of  St  Roque,  to  act    ^^^^ 


nst  the  English,  at  the  same  time  belying  these    isqt, 
fie  declarations  by  arresting  all  the  Spanish  sol- 
8  and  posts  whom  they  met  on  the  road,  so  as  to 
rent}  any  intelligence  of  their  approach  being  re- 
ed.    In  this  way  they  passed  without  opposition, 

almost  without  their  advance  being  known,  the 
ortant  range  of  mountains  which  separates  01dMaich23. 
1  New  Castile;  and  Murat,  having  learned  at 
trajo,  on  their  southern  side,  of  the  events  at 
jijuez,  redoubled  his  speed,  entered  Madrid  at  the 
1  of  the  cavalry  and  imperial  guard  and  a  brilliant 
r,  on  the  day  following,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
he  hotel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  This  formidable 
Guition  excited  much  less  attention  than  it  would 
nrwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  all  minds  being  Mmch  24. 
nt  on  the  preparation  for  Ferdinand  VII.  on  the 
>wing  day  making  his  public  entry  into  the  capital, 
came  in  accordingly,  accompanied  by  two  hundred 
isand  citizens  of  all  ranks,  in  carriages,  on  foot, 

horseback,  who  had  gone  out  to  welcome  their 
ereign ;  and  Murat,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the '  Lond.  i. 
rersal  transports  which  his  presence  occasioned,  ^Sb!.' j. 
3d  not  instantly  to  write  oflF  to  Napoleon  intelli-  ^®»  225. 
oe  of  what  he  had  seen,  with  many  observations  128*130. 
:Iie  probable  eflFect  of  so  popular  a  Prince  perma-  97. '  ^i^ 
dy  retaining  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.^         ^-  ^*®- 
lie  first  care  of  Ferdinand,  after  he  ascended  the 
[)ne,  was  to  transmit  to  Napoleon  a  full  account  ^^^^  ^^ 
he  transactions  at  Aranjuez,  according  to  his  ver-ci">e"  to 
I  of  the  affair ;  and  he  anxiously  awaited  the  an-  ^^il^^d, 
nr  which  was  to  be  received  from  the  supreme  ^.J^ 
iter  of  his  fate.     In  the  interim,  however,  he  ex-poMewion 
ienced  from  the  French  authorities  the  utmost 


should  be  recogniBed  by  the  French  Emp 
his  situation  without  such  couutenance  wa 
precarious  but  full  of  danger — no  pains  w< 
to  conciliate  his  favour,  and  win  the  good-' 
French  Qenerals  in  Madrid.  Flattery,  ca 
BequiouB  obedience  to  every  demand,  wen 
but  in  vain ;  Murat,  aware  of  the  secret ' 
his  brother-in-law  on  the  throne  of  Spun,  v 
to  avoid  every  thing  which  could  have  the : 
even  of  recognieing  his  title  to  the  throni 
while,  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen,  more 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  fallen  favouri 
let  a  day  pass  without  reiterating  their  en 
Murat  to  take  him  under  his  protection, 
openly  represented  the  resignation  as  an  in 
act ;  while  that  general,  careful  above  all  t 
the  interests  of  his  master,  took  military 
lio^^Thib. of  the  capital,  occupied  and  fortified  the  I 
Tiirt^ioe  ■'■'^™^^*^  *^'  ^'^  forces  on  the  edge  of  the 
109.  'nominated  General  Grouchy  governor  of 
«  "  The  Queen  of  Etrurik  had,  unknown  to  Mont,  uri 
for  an  interview  between  him  knd  Feidiiuiid  TIL,  and  a 
made  hia  appearance  and  was  annonneed  as  fuigr  of  Spe 
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hmg  asked  by  the  French  authorities  was  chap. 
granted;  all  their  requisitions  for  the  sup- '_ 


ling,  or  pay  of  the  troops,  were  carefully    1307. 
with ;  and  even  the  ungracious  demand  for  q^^^ 

of  Francis  I.,  which  had  hung  in  the  royal  acqaies- 
)ver  since  it  had  been  taken  in  the  battle  of  STSe  de- 
9  also  yielded  to  the  desire  of  Ferdinand  J^g'^^^^jjj 
ate  his  much-dreaded  ally,*    A  hint  was  Mwch  31. 
n  that  the  journey  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
3ther,  destined  to  celebrity  in  future  times, 

the  Emperor  on  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
Id  be  very  acceptable  :   this,  too,  was  in- 
^uiesced  in,  and  preparations  were  made 
)parture.     Encouraged  by  such  marks  of 
e,Beauhamais  then  insinuated  that  it  would 
>est  effect  upon  the  future  relations  of  the 
tates,  if  Ferdinand  himself  were  to  so  at 
.r  »  Buxgo.  t.  receive  to  a„g««  ^t; 
visers  of  the  Spanish  monarch  were  startled 
[land,  especially  so  soon  after  the  perfidious 
r  the  fortresses;    and  the  inhabitants  of 
grievously  offended  at  the  coldness  of  the  1  ^o^^  j 
ithorities  to  their  beloved  Prince,  and  the  ^»  ^o. 
zed  intrusion  of  their  troops  into  the  capi-i4o,*i4S. 
laUj  becoming  more  and  more  exasperated  ^'-  ^. 
aperious  allies.*  ^  ^^^ 

>n  received  the  account  of  the  events  at 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  March  at  Paris, 
tly  took  his  final  resolution,  and  next  morn- 
i  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Louis. 

to  that  Prince  still  exists,  and  affords  de- 
lence  of  his  views  on  that  monarchy  even 

laroaght  in  state  from  the  Armoria  Real  to  the  palace  of 
Oonnt  Aitemion.     '  It  could  not,*  said  he^  '  be  given  ap 
17  hands  than  those  of  the  illustrious  general  formed  in 
the  hero  of  the  age.'  ^^— Fot,  iii.  142. 
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CHAP. 
XLIX. 

1807. 

Napoleon 
offers  the 
crown  of 
Spain  to 
Louis  Bo- 
naparte, 
who  de- 
clines it, 
and  Sa- 
vary  is 
sent  to 
Biadrid. 


April  2. 
«  Say.  ill. 
162.     Tor. 
L  100,  101. 
Thib.  vi. 
334, 336. 
Foy,  iii. 
142, 143. 


at  that  early  period,  and  of  the  profound  dis^mula- 
tion,  as  well  as  thorough  perfidy  by  which  his  sub- 
sequent conduct,  both  to  Ferdinand  and  Charles  IV., 
was  characterized.*  Louis,  however,  was  not  de- 
ceived by  the  specious  offer  thus  held  out  to  him :  be 
had  felt  on  the  throne  of  Holland  the  chains  of  Be^ 
vitude,  and  the  responsibility  of  command,  and  be 
was  thinking  rather  of  resigning  his  onerous  charge 
than  accepting  another  still  more  burdensome :  be 
therefore  refused.  At  the  same  time  Napoleon  bid 
a  long  conversation  with  Isquierdo  at  St  Cloud  as  to 
the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  Peninsula,  and  tbe 
feelings  with  which  they  would  regard  a  prince  of  bis 
family,  or  even  himself,  for  their  sovereign.  le- 
quierdo  replied, — "  The  Spaniards  would  accept  your 
Majesty  for  their  sovereign  with  pleasure,  and  evei 
enthusiasm,  but  only  in  the  event  of  your  having 
previously  renounced  the  crown  of  France.''  Strudc 
with  this  answer,  he  meditated  much  on  the  afiSBuni 
of  Spain ;  and,  without  revealing  to  him  his  real  de- 
signs on  the  Spanish  crowns,  sent  Savary  to  Madrid,^ 


*  Napoleon's  letter  to  his  brother  Louis  was  in  these  terms:— ''STA 
Napoleon's  March  1808 — The  King  of  Spain  has  just  abdicated;  the  Tmni 
^^^  ^     Peace  has  been  imprisoned ;  insurrectionary  morements  have  abeii 
Lonisto  ^^  themselves  at  Madrid.  At  that  instant  onr  troops  were  stiU  forty  laafsa 
that  effect,  distant,  bat  on  the  23d  Marat  mast  have  entered  that  capital  at  tk* 
head  of  forty  thousand  men.     The  people  demand  me,  with  loud  cdh^ 
to  fix  their  destinies.     Being  convinced  that  I  thall  never  be  aUe  to  ms- 
dude  a  tolid  peace  with  England  tUl  I  have  given  a  greai  movemeid  m  lif 
Continent f  I  have  Ttetolved  to  put  a  French  prince  on  the  throne  of  Bfd^ 
In  this  state  of  affairs  /  have  turned  my  eyes  to  you /or  the  throne  o/Sftk 
Say  at  once  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject    Ton  must  be  sMi*   | 
that  this  plan  is  yet  in  embryo ;  and  that,  although  I  have  100,000  wB    ' 
in  Spain,  yet,  according  to  circumstances,  I  may  either  adTaace  dindlf 
to  my  olject,  in  which  case  eyezy  thing  will  be  contended  in  a  toi^ 
or  be  more  circumspect  in  my  advances,  and  the  final  result  appeir€i(f 
after  several  months'  operations.  Answer  categoricaUy— if  I  dsclaif  J<* 
King  of  Spain,  can  I  rely  on  youl '' — Napolson  to  Louis,  %7AM0^ 
1808 ;  ToRsifo  i.  100 ;  and  Thibauobau,  vi.  334. 
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>  carry  into  execution  his  intrigues  in  the  Spanish    chap. 
ipital ;  and,  foreseeing  that  the  crisis  of  the  Penin-   ^^^^ 
ila  was  approaching,  and  that  it  was  indispensable    i807. 
At  he  should  get  both  Charles  and  Ferdinand  into 
B  power,  set  out  himself  for  Bayonne  in  the  begin- 
Qg  of  April. 

When  Savary  received  his  final  instructions  for 
adrid,  Napoleon  said  to  him  : — ^^  Charles  VI.  has  His  secret 
dicated ;  his  son  has  succeeded  him ;  and  this  l^^tiid 
ange  has  been  the  result  of  a  revolution  in  which  ^^i^  ^ 
e  Prince  of  Peace  has  fallen,  which  looks  as  if  these  ney. 
anges  were  not  altogether  voluntary.  1  was  fully 
epared /or  some  changes  in  Spain  ;  but  I  think  they 
e  now  taking  a  turn  altogether  different  from  what 
intended.  See  our  ambassador  on  the  subject ;  in- 
lire  especially  why  he  could  not  prevent  a  revolu- 
m  in  which  I  shall  be  forced  to  intervene,  and  in 
lich  I  shall  be  considered  as  implicated.  Before 
cognising  the  son,  I  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
utiments  of  the  father ;  nothing  will  induce  me  to 
»  80  till  I  see  the  resignation  duly  legalized,  ether- 
ise a  troop  of  traitors  may  be  introduced  into  my 
Jace  during  the  night,  who  may  force  me  to  abdi- 
te,  and  overturn  the  state.  When  I  made  peace  on 
NO  Niemen,  I  stipulated  that,  if  England  did  nut  ac- 
pt  the  mediation  of  Alexander,  he  should  unite  his 
rms  to  mine  to  constrain  that  power  to  submission, 
would  be  weak  indeed,  if,  having  obtained  that  single 
Ivantage  from  those  whom  I  have  vanquished,  I 
hoold  permit  the  Spaniards  to  embroil  me  afresh  on 
ay  weak  side,  and  give  that  power  much  greater  ad- 
vntages  than  they  had  lost  by  the  rupture  with 
lasaia.  What  I  fear  above  every  thing  is  a  revolvn 
Jon,  of  which  I  neither  know  the  direction  nor  hold  the 
hnads.     Doubtless,  it  would  be   a  great   object  to 
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CHAP,    avoid  a  war  with  Spain :  such  a  contest  would  be  a 
^^^^    species  of  sacrilege ;  but  I  would  willingly  incur  all 


1807.  ^^  hazards,  if  the  prince  who  governs  that  state  is 
disposed  to  embrace  such  a  policy.  I  should  thus  be 
in  the  same  situation  with  Louis  XIV.  when  he  en- 
gaged, in  support  of  his  grandson,  in  the  war  of  the  ' 
succession ;  the  same  political  necessity  governs  both 
cases.  Had  Charles  IV  •  reigned,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace  not  been  overturned,  we  might  have  remained 
at  peace,  because  I  could  rely  on  them ;  but  now  all  is 
changed.  But  if  Spain  is  inclined  to  throw  itself  into 
the  opposite  policy,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  enter  the 
monarchy  with  all  my  forces;  for  that  country, if 
ruled  by  a  warlike  Prince  inclined  to  direct  against  us 
all  the  resources  of  his  nation,  might  perhaps  succeed 
in  displacing  by  his  own  dynasty  my  family  on  the 
throne  of  France.  You  see  what  might  happen  in 
France  if  I  do  not  prevent  it ;  it  is  my  duty  to  foresee 
the  danger,  and  take  measures  to  deprive  the  enemj 
of  the  resources  they  otherwise  might  derive  from  it 
If  I  cannot  arrange  with  either  the'  father  or  son,  / 
will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them  both  ;  I  will  re-as- 
semble the  Cortes,  and  resume  the  designs  of  Louis 
XIV.  I  am  fully  prepared  for  all  that ;  I  am  abort 
to  set  out  for  Bayonne ;  I  will  go  on  to  Madrid,  but 
\^Jiw!  ^^ly  ^^  ^*  ^®  absolutely  unavoidable."* 

No  person  could  be  better  qualified  than  Savary  to 

He  arrives  executo  the  ambiguous  but  important  mission  with 

persnades '  which  he  was  now  charged.     Devoted  in  his  attach- 

to^S^tT^  ment  to  the  Emperor;  intimately  acquainted  with  hii 

Bayonne.    most  sccrot  projccts ;   activo,  insinuating,  skilfiil;! 

perfect  master  of  finesse  and    dissimulation;  and 

wholly  unscrupulous  in  the  means  employed  for  the 

execution  of  his  purposes — he  was  admirably  adapted 

for  conducting  that  dark  intrigue,  which  was  int^dedt 
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itbout  a  rupture,  to  terminate  in  the  dethronement    ch^p. 

'the  entire  race  of  the  Spanish  House  of  Bourbon. ^ 

I  the  most  flagitious  as  well  as  important  deeds  of    1807, 

ipoleon^s  life,  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d^Enghien, 

9  Russian  negotiations  succeeding  the  treaty  of  Til- 

,  and  in  those  which  followed  the  battle  of  Auster- 

^  he  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part,  and  his  present 

nation  at  the  head  of  Uie  Grendarmerie  d^Elite,  gave 

Q  the  direction  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 

te  police.     Fully  possessed  of  the  secret  views  of 

\  Emperor,  and  entirely  regardless  of  any  breach  of 

th  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  he  spared  neither 

naces,  nor  flattery,  nor  assurances  of  safety,  to  ac- 

nplish  the  grand  object  of  getting  Ferdinand  into 

J  hands  of  Napoleon.*     No  sooner  had  he  arrived 

Madrid  than  he  demanded  a  special  audience  of 

I  King,  which  was  immediately  granted.     He  there 

dared, — ^"  I  have  come  at   the    particular  desire 

the  Emperor  solely  to  offer  his   compliments  to 

ir  Majesty,  and  to  know  if  your  sentiments  in  re- 

•d  to  France  are  in  conformity  to  those  of  your 

her.     If  they  are,  the  Emperor  will  shut  his  eyes 

all  that  is  past;  he  will  not  intermeddle  in  the 

aUest  particular  in  the  internal  chairs  of  the  king- 

m,  and  he  will  instantly  recognise  you  as  King  of  1  cevaUcM, 

ain  and  the  Indies."^     This  gratifying  assurance '^®* ^* 

18  accompanied  with  so  many  flattering  expressions ,  ^^^^ 

d  apparent  cordiality,  that  it  entirely  imposed  not  28, 20. 

ly  on  Ferdinand,  but  his  most  experienced  conn- 113!  * 

Uors;  and  Savary's  entreaties  that  he  would  go  at^*^*^^ 

ist  as  far  as  Burgos  to  meet  the  Emperor,  who  was  i^i,  isj. 

ready  near  Bayonne,  on  the  road  to  Madrid,*  were  so  145' 

*  He  tdmitted  to  tho  Abb^  de  Pradt,  that  his  mission  was,  by  one 
m  or  aaotheri  to  get  Fordinand  to  Bayonne. — ^Db  Pradt,  73. 
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CHAP,   pressing,  that  their  reluctance  to  his  departure  from 
^^^^'    the  capital  was  at  length  overcome,  and  he  set  out 


ia07.    from  Madrid,  in  company  with  the  French  envoy,  to 
meet  his  august  protector.* 

The  King  was  every  where  received  on  his  route  to 
Journey  of  the  Horthem  provinces  with  the  same  enthusiastic 
uTni^  joy  as  at  Aranjuez  and  Madrid ;  though  the  simpk 
at  savarys  inhabitants  of  Castile,  not  involved  in  the  tranunek 
Bire.  of  intrigue,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  delusions  whick 

were  practised  on  their  superiors,  beheld  with  undia- 
guised  anxiety  the  progress  of  their  sovereign  towardi 
the  French  frontier.  At  Burgos,  however,  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  King's  counsellors  greatly  increased;  fax 
not  only,  were  they  now  surrounded  by  the  French 
troops,  but  the  Emperor  had  not  arrived,  and  no  ad- 
vices of  his  having  even  crossed  the  frontier  were  re- 
ceived. The  matter  was  warmly  and  anxiously  de- 
bated in  his  council,  and  opinions  were  much  divided 

*  '^  I  asked  permisBion/'  says  Savary,  "  to  accompany  the  Kingei 
his  journey  to  the  north,  BohUf  for  this  reaton : — I  had  come  from  B«]f- 
onuc  to  Madrid  as  a  common  courier,  as  was  the  custom  of  travelling  li 
that  time  in  Spain.  I  had  scarcely  arrived  when  I  was  under  thew- 
cessity  of  retracing  my  steps  in  the  same  fashion  in  order  to  meet  tbi 
Emperor,  at  the  same  time  that  Ferdinand  was  pursuing  the  same  roatfe 
I  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  request  leave  for  my  carriage  to  jaiB 
that  of  his  Majesty ;  I  did  so,  and  my  carriage  accordingly  made  part  rf 
the  royal  cortege." — Savart,  iii.  185,  186. — It  is  incredible  that  tha 
was  the  real  reason  which  induced  Savary  to  accompany  the  King  htA 
to  Burgos.  Don  Pedro  Cevallos  says,  ^'  General  Savary  made  oserf 
the  most  pressing  instances  to  induce  the  King  to  go  to  meet  theEa* 
peror,  alleging  that  such  a  step  would  appear  infinitely  flattering  to  kii 
Imperial  Majesty ;  and  this  he  repeated  so  often,  and  in  such  inainBatii|| 
terms,  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Emperor  might  be  hooHf 
expected,  that  it  was  impossible  to  withhold  credit  from  the  assertidl' 
When  the  day  of  departure  was  fixed,  the  French  General,  in  like  wtt 
ner,  '  solicited  the  honour  of  accompanying  his  Migesty  in  his  joone^r 
which  could  in  no  event  be  prolonged  beyond  Buigos,  according  to  tkt 
positive  intelligence  he  had  just  received  of  the  approach  of  hii  M»- 
jesty.'  " — Cevallor,  31. 
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ks  to  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  :  Don  Pedro    chap 

)evallos  earnestly  insisting  that  the  King  should  go__J ^ 

10  farther,  and  portraying  in  vivid  colours  the  evident    i807. 
leril  with  which  such  an  inconsiderate  surrender  of 
lis  person  into  the  hands  of  so  ambitious  a  potentate 
roold  be  attended.  The  other  counsellors  of  the  King 
rere  more  undecided ;  alleging  for  their  public  justi- 
ication  that  it  was  utterly  inconceivable  that  Napo- 
eon  should  entertain  any  sinister  designs  against  the 
lerson  of  the  monarch  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
hus  run  the  risk  not  only  of  lighting  up  the  flames 
if  a  frightful  war  in  the  Peninsula,  but  placing  the  i  cevaiiuA 
rhole  resources  of  its  Transatlantic  possessions  at  the  ?f  •   ^'^y* 
lisposal  of  the  EngUsh  Government/*  Escoiq.'44. 

Cevallos  still  maintained  his  opinion,  and  the  ulti-' 
Date  determination  appeared  still  uncertain,  when  Bat  it  is 
3avary  joined  the  deliberations.     He  protested  loudly  resiS^^ 
igainst  any  change  in  the  King's  plans  as  uncalled  »»d  **!« 
br  and  unnecessary,  prejudicial  alike  to  the  honour  of  becomes 
ihe  French  Emperor  and  of  himself  as  his  envoy,  and  *"^*"®"- 
likely  more  than  any  other  step  which  could  be  taken 
bo  embroil  the  two  kingdoms,  and  destroy  that  good 

*  These,  however,  were  not  their  only,  not  their  real  reasons ;  in 
tnih  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.     It  had  already  transpired  that 
Chirles  IV.  had  denounced  the  resignation  of  Aranjuez  as  a  forced  act,  Secret  mo- 
nd  WM  doing  his  utmost  to  engage  the  French  Government  in  his  in-  *\^^5  ^^ 
tantt    They  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Cevallos,  involved  in  that   *n*^^" 
In&taciioD,  and  they  thus  saw  the  penalties  of  treason  menacing  them  agreeing 
b  xear.  The  country  was  overrun  by  French  troops ;  a  national  struggle  to  that 
h  defence  of  Ferdinand  appeared  hopeless,  or  at  least  there  were  no^^P* 
inpmtioiis  for  it ;  and  there  seemed  no  safety  even  to  their  lives  but 
laaivuicing  rapidly,  and  by  early  submission  and  adroit  flattery  winning 
tts  powerful  protection  of  the  French  Emperor  before  the  partisans  of 
tts  hte  monarch  had  had  time  to  make  any  impression.     This  is  the 
te  Neret  of  the  majority  of  Ferdinand's  counsellors  advising  him  to  go 
^  to  Bayonne,  after  the  dangers  of  it  had  become  so  evident  as  to  ex- 
^  tumults  even  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the  people. — See  Foy,  iii. 

><8, 147. 
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CHAP,   understanding  which  was  just  beginning  to  arise  be- 
^^^^'    tween  their  respective  monarchs.     *'  I  will  let  you  cut 


1807.  ^ff  ^y  ^®ad,"  says  he,  "  if,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
A  rii  14  s-fter  the  arrival  of  your  Majesty  at  Bayonne,  he  does 
not  recognise  you  as  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Indies.  To  preserve  consistency,  he  will  perhaps,  in 
'  Cevttiios,  the  first  instance,  address  you  with  the  title  of  your 
Foy,  fli.  Highness ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  give  you  thai 
E9liiqt^44  ^^  y^^^  Majesty,  The  moment  that  is  done,  everj 
45.  sav.  thing  is  at  an  end ;  then  your  Majesty  may  instantly 
187.    '      return  into  Spain."  ^ 

These  words  were  decisive:  the  King  was  but- 
At  length  rouudcd  by  eight  thousand  of  the  French  troopfl; 
lon^tto  without  a  single  guard  to  his  person.  The  earnest 
Bayonne     manner  and  apparent  sincerity  of  Savary  disarmed 

in  conse- 

quence  of    suspiciou ;  if  it  had  still  existed,  resistance  was  hardlj 
from^a-    possiblo  without  a  battalion  to  support  it ;  and  the 
poieon,      fatal  resolution  to  continue  the  journey  to  Bayonne 
was  taken  almost  from  necessity,  although  the  peopk 
were  so  alive  to  the  danger  that  they  every  where 
manifested   the   utmost   repugnance   to   the  journey 
being  continued,  and  rose  at  Vittoria  in  menacing 
crowds  to  prevent  it.     At  that  place  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor of  the  King,  Don  Mariano  de  Urquijo,  arrived 
from  Bilboa,  and  not  only  laid  before  him  a  memoir, 
distinctly  foretelling  the  danger  which  awaited  him 
from  the  French  Emperor,  but  suggested  a  plan  bf 
which  escape  in  disguise  was  still  possible,  and  men- 
tioned that  both  the  captain  general  of  Biscay  and  a 
faithful  battalion  would  be  at  hand  at  Mondragon  to 
April  17.    conduct  him  to  Durango,  and  from  thence  to  the  for- 
31,33.  ^'  tified  town  of  Bilboa.     Hervaz  repeated  the  samead- 
Escoiq,  52,  yicc !  the  chicf  of  the  customhouse  made  offer  (rf  t^ 
iii.  148,  '   thousand  of  his  officers  to  protect  his  Majesty :  the 
Pndt,  74.  D^ike  of  Mahon,  governor  of  Guipuscoa,'  offered  ifi 
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pledge  his  head  that  he  should  escape  safely  into  Ar-    chap. 
ragon,  and  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  observing^ 


that  it  should  never  be  said  that  a  great-grandson  of    1807. 
the  brave  Crillon  was  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need  to 
%  descendant  of  Henry  IV. 

So  many  and  such  concurring  efforts  would  probably 
have  diverted  the  King  from  his  design,  were  it  not  I'^fforts  of 
that  at  that  very  moment  Savary ,  who  had  gone  on  to  i»h  amiw- 
Bayonne,  and  seen  the  Emperor,  returned,  bringing  ^|^*®'^^ 
II  letter  from  Napoleon  himself  to  Ferdinand,  dated  King,  who 
from  that  town  only  two  days  before.    This  letter  was  B^l^oime. 
couched  in  such  encouraging  terms,  and  held  out  such 
Battering  though  equivocal  assurances  of  an  immediate 
recognition,  which  were  strongly  repeated  by  Savary 
ya  his  word  of  honour,  that  it  relieved  Ferdinand's 
Dounsellors  of  all  their  perplexities ;  and  it  was  finally 
resolved  to  continue   the  journey  without  delay  to 
Bayonne.*     When  the  Duke  de  Mahon  wished  still 

*  Napoleon  said  in  this  letter^ — ''  The  affair  of  Aranjuez  took  place 

vhen  I  was  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  north,   I  am  not  in  a  sit«a-  Guarded 

tian  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  it,  nor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  but  deceit- 

if  Peace  ;  but  what  I  am  clear  about  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  kings  ful  ezpres- 

to  accnstom  their  subjects  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  to  taking  jus-  ?!?^  ,  ? 

tiM  into  their  own  hands.    The  King  has  no  longer  any  friends.    Your 

Bigfaness  will  hare  none,  if  ever  you  prove  unfortunate.     The  people 

willingly  take  vengeance  for  the  homage  which  they  in  general  pay  us. 

Ai  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  lY.,  it  took  place  at  a  moment  when 

on  armies  covered  Spain ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  posterity^  I 

•hill  appear  to  have  sent  my  troops  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  preci- 

fhate  from  the  throne  my  friend  and  ally.     As  a  neighbouring  sove- 

nign,  I  am  caUed  on  to  enquire  into  before  I  recognise  that  abdication. 

I  declare  to  your  Boyal  Highness,  and  to  the  whole  world,  if  the  abdi- 

Mtion  of  King  Charles  was  really  voluntary,  if  he  was  not  constrained 

to  it  by  the  revolt  and  insurrection  of  Aranjuez,  /  will,  without  heHta- 

tm  and  at  once,  recognise  you  at  King  of  Spain,     I  desire  much  to  con- 

isne  with  jou  on  this  subject.     The  circumspection  whicli,  for  some 

■Mths,  I  have  employed  in  these  affairs,  should  induce  you  to  rely  with 

^  more  eomfdtnet  on  vm,  if,  in  your  turn,  factiom  of  any  sort  should  diS' 

M  }lou  on  the  throne.     Your  Royal   Higness  has  now  my  whole 

thoughts.    Yon  see  that  I  float  between  different  ideas,  and  have  need 
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CHAP,   to  remonstrate,  Escoiquiz,  who  entirely  directed  tibe 
'_  King,  interrupted  him  by  the  words, — *•  The  affair  ig 


1807.    settled ;  to-morrow  we  set  out  for  Bayonne ;  we  have 

April  18.    received  all  the  assurances  which  we  could  desire.^ 

Still  the  public  anxiety  continued ;    and  when  the 

horses  came  to  the  door  the  following  morning,  a  vast 

crowd  assembled,  and  cut  the  traces.     A  proclanuk 

tion  was  immediately  issued  to  calm  the  general  effe^ 

vescence,  in  which  the  King  declared,  ^*  that  he  wai 

assured  of  the  constant  and  sincere  friendship  of  the 

Emperor  of  France,  and  that,  in  a  few  days,  the 

April  21.    P^opl®  would  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  prudence 

*  Tor.  I.     which  dictated  the  temporary  absence  which  gave 

cevaiios,'    them  so  much  disquietude  f*  and  the  carriage,  snr- 

iil»i^.  62  rounded  by  a  moumfiil  and  submissive,  but  still  un- 

56.   Foy,  convinced  crowd,  took  its  departure,  guarded  by  the 

161.  Thib.  French  division  of  Verdier.     Two  days  afterwards 

351.   T>e    Ferdinand  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  proceeding  to 

Jj*«^t?.^*-  Bayonne,  finally  committed  himself  to  the  honour  of 

210)214.    the  French  Emperor/  •    • 

Upon  his  departure  from  Madrid,  Ferdinand  had 

to  be  fixed.  Yon  may,  however,  rest  aBsvred,  thai,  in  any  erent,  I 
shall  conduct  myself  towards  you  as  I  have  done  towards  your  htim. 
Rely  on  my  desire  to  conciliate  every  thing,  and  on  my  wiih  tofmifUf 
nan  to  give  you  proofs  of  my  affectum  and  petfect  eHeem," — Napolboit  It 
Ferdinand,  Bayonne,  April  16,  1808^ — ^When  he  pot  this  insidiosi 
epistle  into  Savary's  hands,  Napoleon  said  to  him,— ^'  If  the  Prines  d 
Asturias  had  followed  wise  counsels,  I  should  have  found  him  bm; 
but  from  what  you  tell  me,  I  suppose  he  conceived  apprehensioBS  Itni 
the  preparations  of  the  G^and  Duke  of  Beig  (Mnrat.)  Return^  and  gh« 
him  this  letter  from  me;  allow  him  to  make  his  reflections  on  it  Tti 
have  no  need  of  finesse ;  he  is  more  interested  in  it  than  I  am.  IM 
him  do  as  he  pleases.  According  to  your  answer  or  your  sileBcc^  I 
shall  take  my  line,  and  also  adopt  such  measures  as  may  prtwni  Mi 
from  returning  elsewhere  hut  to  hit  father.  There  is  the  fruit  of  W 
counsels.  Here  is  a  prince  who  perhaps  will  cease  to  reign  m  a  few  itsti 
or  induce  a  war  between  Frawe  and  ^pain,"  At  the  same  time  bi 
wrote  to  Murat  to  save  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Peacoi  but  send  kiri 
immediately  to  Bayonne. — Savart,  iii«  200,  212,  913. 
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intniBted  the  Oovermnent  to  a  Regency,  of  whicli  the    chap. 
Infant  Don  Antonio  was  the  head.     Murat,  however, * 


was  the  real  centre  of  authority ;  the  presence  of  thirty    1807. 
thousand  French  troops  gave  him  an  influence  which  oodoy, 
was  irresistihle.     No  sooner  had  the  King  left  the  i  y^^nd 
capital  than  he  insisted  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  should  **^e  ^^^^ 
be  immediately  given  up  to  him.     Don  Antonio  re-Muratto 
fused  to  do  so,  until  he  received  authority  from  Fer-  ^y**°°®- 
dinand,  to  whom  he  instantly  dispatched  a  courier  for 
bstructions.  Meanwhile  the  French  general  continued 
to  insist  for  the  delivery  of  the  important  prisoner, 
threatening,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  to  the  sword,  in 
case  of  refusal,  the  six  hundred  provincial  guards  in- 
trusted with  his  custody.     At  length  authority  ar- 
rived from  the  King  for  his  surrender,  which  the  In- 
fiuit  conmiunicated  to  the  ofiGicer  in  command  of  the 
guards,  with  the  simple  observation,  *'  that  on  the  sur-  April  20. 
render  of  Godoy  depended  the  preservation  of  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  his  nephew.' '     On  the  same  day  he 
Bet  out  from .  Madrid  under  a  strong  French  escort, 
ind  six  days  afterwards  arrived  at  Bayonne.     Mean- 
while Murat  harassed  the  Regency  with  repeated  and 
rezatious  demands,  apparently  prompted  by  no  other  Apni  se. 
motive  than  to  disgust  them  with  the  cares  of  an  un- 
mbstantial  command,  and  accustom  the  people  to  re- 
prd  the  French  headquarters  as   the  centre  from 
wlach  all  real  authority   emanated.     Soon  after  he 
rq)aired  in  person  to  the  Escurial,  and  had  long  and 
repeated  conferences  with  Charles  IV.  and  the  old 
Oaeen.     The  result  of  their  deliberations  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  transmission  to  Don  Antonio  of  the 
ante-dated  and  secret  state  paper,  already  noticed,^  in  553!*  '  ^** 
which  the  King  protested  against  his  abdication  as 
brought  about  by  constraint  and  intimidation ;  and  by 
the  earnest  advice  of  Murat  he  set  out  immediately 
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CHAP,   after,  in  company  with  the  Queen,  surrounded  bj 
^^^^    French  guards  for  Bayonne,  to  lay  his  grievances  at 


1807.    *^®  ^^^^  ^^  Napoleon,  where  he  arrived  four  days  after 
April  30.    his  fallen  favourite.     Thus  did  the  French  Emperor, 
by  the  influence  of  his  name,  the  terrors  of  his  armies, 
and  the  astuteness  of  his  diplomatists,  succeed  in  in- 
ducing the  leaders  of  all  the  parties  which  now  di»* 
tracted  Spain,  including  the  late  and  present  Sove- 
reign, to  place  their  persons  at  his  disposal ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  communications  on  his  part  which 
brought  about  this  extraordinary  result  were  managed 
»  Top.  I     with  such  addross,  and   enveloped  in  such  mysterj, 
Foy'  ill.     that  not  only  could  none  of  them  boast  of  possessing 
iwb^ti.'    ^  distinct  pledge  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  but  all 
363, 354.    had  reason  to  hope  that  the  result  would  prove  entirely 
U2, 146.    conformable  to  their  interests.* 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  though  possessed  of  such  ex- 
Gnat  em<  traordinary  influence,  and  invested  with  idmost  abso- 
ment  ex-    l^tc  powcr  ovor  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
rlUa**^    the  interests  of  the  crowned  heads  which  they  con- 
leon  in  re-  taiucd,  was  extreuiely  embarrassed  how  to  act :  net 
Peninauiap  tt^t  he  swcrved  in  the  slightest  degree  from  bis  in- 
affairs.       tcntiou  of  making,  as  he  himself  said,  a  "  clean  sweep 
of  them''  (maison  iiette^)  but  that  he  perceived,  in  the 
brightest  colours,  the  abyss  on  the  edge  of  which  he 
was  placed,  and  anticipated,  with  just  and  sagaciooi 
foresight,  the  incalculable  consequences  which  miglt 
result  from  the  lighting  of  the  flames  of  a  national 
war  in  the  Peninsula.     Through  all  the  weakness  and 
submission  of  the  last  century,  he  still  discerned  the 
traces  of  energy  and  resolution  in  the  Spanish  charac- 
ter.    The  timidity  of  its  foreign  conduct,  the  abosei 
of  its  internal  administration,  he  justly  ascribed  to  the 
corruption  of  the  nobles,  or  the  imbecility  of  the  Court 
His  generals  had  transmitted  daily  accounts  of  the 
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kkrming  fermentation  which  seemed  to  prevail,  espe-    chap. 
aally  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  community ;  and  he 


ightly  concluded  that  he  would  be  involved  in  inex-    1807. 
ricable  embarrassment  if,  on  a  side  where  he  had  so 
ang  been  entirely  secure,  there  should  arise  a  contest 
nimated  by  the  indignant  feelings  of  a  nation  hitherto 
iigin  to  revolutionary  passions.     His  instructions  to 
fnrat,  accordingly,  at  this  period,  were  to  conduct 
limself  with  the  utmost  circumspection;   to  avoid 
very  thing  which  might  excite  an  angry  feeling,  or 
jrovoke  a  hostile  collision  :  to  strengthen  his  military 
old  of  the  country ;  but  do  nothing  which  might  *  Napoleon 
isturb  the  pacific  negotiations  by  which  he  hoped,  20th 
ithout  drawing  a  sword,  to  obtain  in  a  few  days  the  fSc»8^'**sav 
^hole  objects  of  his  ambition.^  *  lii.  168. 

*  "  I  fear^"  said  Napoleon^  "  M.  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  that  you  are 

Nttring  me  on  the  real  situation  of  Spain,  and  that  you  deceive  your-  His  admir- 
df  also.   The  events  of  the  19th  March  have  singularly  complicated  our  ahle  letter 
bin ;  I  am  in  the  greatest  perplexity ;  never  suppose  that  you  are  en-  ^  j!     ,^' 
igsd  with  a  disarmed  nation,  and  that  you  have  only  to  show  yourself  ^,  views 
)  insure  the  submission  of  Spain.     The  Revolution  of  20th  March  regaiding 
Nves  that  they  stiU  have  energy.    You  have  to  deal  with  a  virgin  people  ;  it* 
bo]r  already  have  all  the  courage,  and  they  wiU  soon  have  all  the  enthu« 
iiMn,  which  you  meet  with  among  men  who  are  not  worn  out  by  poU- 
ieal  passions. 

*'  The  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  are  the  masters  of  Spain ;  if  they  March  29 
ttome  seriously  alarmed  for  their  pri^-ileges  and  their  existence,  they  1808. 
rill  rouse  the  people  and  induce  an  eternal  war.  At  present  I  have 
uny  partisans  among  tliem ;  if  I  shew  myself  as  a  conqueror  I  will 
oon  cease  to  have  any.  The  Prince  of  Peace  is  detested,  because  they 
cease  him  of  having  given  up  Spain  to  France ;  that  is  the  cry  which 
id  to  the  usurpatiou  of  Ferdinand ;  but  first,  tlie  popular  party  would 
wt  been  the  least  powerful.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  has  none  of  the 
[laHties  essential  for  the  chief  of  a  nation ;  that  want,  however,  will 
^  prevent  them,  in  order  to  oppose  us,  from  making  him  a  hero.  I 
vve  no  wish  to  use  violence  towards  that  family  ;  it  is  never  expedient 

*  lander  one's-self  odious,  and  inflame  hatred.  Spain  has  above  100,000 
>Miin  arms;  less  would  suffice  to  sustain  an  interior  war;  scattered 
*w  several  points,  they  might  succeed  in  effecting  the  total  overthrow 
'  the  monarchy.     I  have  now  exhibited  to  you  the  difficulties  which 
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CHAP.       Murat,  however,  was  not  a  character  to  execuie  with 
skill  the  delicate  mission  with  which  he  was  intnuted, 


1807.    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  much  accustomed  to  make  every  tlung 

are  msurmountable ;  there  are  others  which  you  will  not  fail  wxm  to 
discover. 

"  England  wiU  not  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  multipl  jing  our  embo* 
rassments ;  she  sends  out  forces  daily  while  she  keepa  on  the  couU  d 
Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean ;  she  is  making  enrolments  of  Skiiuu 
and  Portuguese.  The  Royal  family  having  quitted  Sfwin  to  establiil 
itself  in  the  Indies,  nothing  but  a  revolution  can  change  the  state  of  tlut 
country,  and  that  is  the  event  for  which^  perhaps,  Europe  is  the  least pra- 
pared.  The  persons  who  see  the  monstrous  state  of  the  government  in  iii 
true  light,  are  a  small  minority ;  the  great  majority  profit  by  its  thuMii 
Consistently  with  the  interests  of  my  empire  I  can  do  infinite  good  to 
Spain.  What  are  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  object  1  ShoaM  I 
advance  to  Madrid  and  assume  the  rights  of  a  protector,  by  declanng 
for  the  father  against  the  son  1  It  is  difficult  to  re-establish  Charles  IV. 
His  rule  and  bis  favourite  have  become  so  unpopular  they  could  Bot 
stand  three  months.  Ferdinand,  again,  is  the  enemy  of  France ;  it  ii 
because  he  is  so,  that  they  have  put  him  on  the  throne.  To  keep  hia 
there  would  be  to  promote  the  factions  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  hsvo 
wished  the  subjugation  of  France.  A  family  alliance  would  be  t  faebla 
bond ;  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  other  Princesses  perished  mittaHf 
when  they  wished  to  sacrifice  them  to  atrocious  vengeance.  I  think 
we  should  precipitate  nothing,  and  take  counsels  from  future  evenlit 

**  I  do  not  approve  of  your  taking  possession  so  precipitately  ss  jn 
have  done  of  Madrid :  you  should  have  kepi  the  army  ten  leagues  fum 
the  capitaL  Your  entry  into  Madrid,  by  exciting  the  alann  of  tki 
Spaniards,  has  powerfully  supported  Ferdinand.  I  will  write  to  jot 
what  part  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  old  King :  take  care  you  do  bo( 
commit  me  to  meet  with  Ferdinand  in  Spam,  unless  you  deem  it  e^^o* 
dient  for  me  to  recognise  him  as  King  of  Spain.  Above  all,  take  cflt 
that  the  Spaniards  do  not  suspect  what  part  I  am  about  to  adopt:  }« 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for  I  have  not  fixed  on  one  myiek 

''  Impress  upon  the  nobles  and  clergy,  that  if  France  is  obliged  to  is- 
terfere  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  their  privileges  will  be  respected.  Sif 
to  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  towns,  and  to  the  enlightened  penoMfr 
that  Spain  requires  to  re-create  the  machine  of  Government:  that  it 
has  need  of  institutions  which  will  preserve  it  from  the  weight  o' 
feudality,  and  protect  and  encourage  industry.  Paint  to  them  the  pt- 
sent  condition  of  France,  despite  the  wars  it  has  undergono :  the  splfi^ 
dour  of  its  religion;  the  importance  of  a  political  regeneration;  tin 
internal  security  and  external  respect  which  it  brings  in  its  train,  i 
will  attend  to  your  private  interests :  have  no  thought  of  then— /^ 
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bead  to  military  force,  to  be  qualified  to  assume  at   chap. 

Mice,  in  circumstances  singularly  difficult,  the  foresight 

ind  circumspection  of  an  experienced  diplomatist.    His    1807. 

precipitance  and  arrogance  accordingly  accelerated  the  Symptonw 

aitastrophe  the  Emperor  was  so  solicitous  to  avoid,  ^!^l^' 

Already  an  alarming  explosion  had  taken  place  at^P*!***® 

Eoledo :  cries  of  "  Long  live  Ferdinand  VII."  had  ew. 

leen  heard  in  the  streets  from  countless  multitudes ; 

ind  when  General  Dupont  was  dispatched,  five  days  April  21. 

ifterwards,  to  restore  order,  it  was  only  by  a  well- 

amed  and  earnest  mediation  of  the  archbishop  that  a 

lerious  conflict  was  avoided.     The  fermentation  in 

lie  capital  was  hourly  increasing,  especially  since 

t  was  known  that  Ferdinand  had  crossed  the  frontier  ^pru  26. 

c  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  and  that  ieo7'  to'p. 

us  father  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  had  since  set  out ^ili^^^'y^^ 

n  the  same  direction.^  3g9,  371. 

Though  the  French  had  hitherto  observed  tolerable 
&cipline,  yet  the  disorders  inseparable  from  the  con-  Arrogant 
tinned  passage  of  such  large  bodies  of  men,  accustomed  ?J"*^"^  ^^ 
to  the  license  of  campaigns,  had  produced  repeated 
oonflicts  between  them  and  the  inhabitants ;  blood  had 
Sowed  in  several  places,  and  at  Burgos  the  assemblage 
had  been  so  alarming,  that  it  required  to  be  dispersed 

ta^  remains  at  my  dispoiaL  Let  the  French  army  avoid  every  encoun- 
ter, either  with  the  Spanish  army  or  detached  bodies ;  not  a  cartridge 
ilMHild  be  burnt  on  either  side.  Keep  the  army  always  some  days* 
■nth  distant  from  the  Spanish  corps.  If  war  hreak  out,  all  is  lost.** — 
Napolbon  to  Hub  AT,  29th  March  1808  ;  Savart,  iii.  68, 171.  History 
te  not  afford  a  more  luminous  example  of  sagacious  foresight  than 
U  letter  presents ;  and  yet  the  Emperor,  soon  after,  fell  headlong  into 
^  very  dangers  which  he  here  so  clearly  depicted,  and  was  so  desirous 
^  aToid  I  It  is  remarkable  as  a  proof  of  his  profound  habits  of  dis- 
Ottilation,  even  with  his  most  confidential  servants,  that,  in  this  letter 
^  bia  lieutenant  at  Madrid,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  design  to  place 
^  Idttion  of  bis  own  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  though  only  three  days 
^^kn  he  had  offered  it  to  Louis,  King  of  Holland. — Vide  Ante,  vi.  6^. 


;_\ii 
"'>' 
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CH  A  p.       M urat,  however,  was  not  a  ch  ,  •        A0i 

^       skill  the  delicate  mission  wit'  -ingto^^  ^ 

1807.    ^^^  ^^  w^  *oo  mucli  accr  rote  in  t"^    a\ 

':  -ing,tl>albcC"         _^ 

are  insurmountable ;  there  .  streets  *  tu^t      . 

'Tr.   .   •„    .,.  ■'  itolerable    tkt^'*;     ■; 

'' England  Will  not  le  ii        i  ,id       » 

rassmcnta;  she  sendF       /  irrevocably  taken ;  ail 

Portugal  and  the  M  ,vas  not  Sufficiently  strong  t^      \ 

and  Portuguew.  ^   j^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^lj[  ^^.^  ^^^^ 

Itself  in  the  In  .  ...  t» 

country,  and  -"-aiu  the  public  tranquillity.    The  Re- 

pwred.  Tb     ^a  severe  proclamations  against  seditious  asr 
Cm  '    ^^^  ^^  meetings,  and  replied  in  the  most  suV 
Spr   ^Jre  manner  to  the  thundering  menaces  of  Mural; 
'     '^  though  no  public  demonstration  had  yet  taken 
Jtiec,  the  most  alarming  reports  were  in  circulation, 
f/ie  French  officers  publicly  gave  out  that  Xapoleou 
would  reinstate  Charles  IV.  on  the  throne ;  the  de- 
parture of  that  sovereign  with  the  Prince  of  Peace  for 
the  Pyrenees  seemed  to  countenance  that  idea,  and 
reports  were  circulated,  and  greedily  credited,  thai 
vi.  t^^^^^y  thousand  armed  Biscayans  had  fallen  on  Bay- 
^9,371.^  onne,  and  rescued  their  beloved  Priuce  from  his  op- 
if7*   Foyl  pressors,  while  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and  Navarre  had 
^^^i'^,^^^  risen  in  a  body  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French 
1. 71,  V2.    army.^ 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  matters  came 
Extrenie    to  cxtrcmities.     The  Government  were  a  prey  to  the 

agitation  ,         ,  ,  ,  *^      •         , 

at  Madrid  most  crucl  disquietude,  being  left  in  the  approaching 
proadirn'g  crisis  of  the  monarchy  with  the  responsibility  of  com- 
**f  th'^"'^    maud,  and  without  its  powers  :  ignorant  which  sove^ 
of  the        reign  they  were  ultimately  to  obey  :  fearful  of  betrav- 
famiiy.      ^^^g  their  country,  and  equally  so  of  precipitating  it 
into  a  hopeless  struggle  :  actuated  at  times  by  a  gene- 
rous desire  to  maintain  the  national  independence  and 
throw  themselves  on  public  sympathy  for  their  sup- 
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t,  and  apprehensive  at  others  that  in  so  doing  they    chap. 
[ht  mar  an  accommodation  when  on  the  point  of 


ig  concluded,  and  incur  the  pains  of  treason  from    1807. 
ovemment  which  they  had  involved  in  irretrievable 
Darrassments.     Unable  to  determine  on  any  decided 
rse,  in  the  midst  of  such  unparalleled  difficulties, 
J  adopted  meanwhile  the  prudent  step  of  confining 
troops  to  their  barracks,  and  exercising  the  most 
d  vigilance,  by  means  of  the  police,  to  prevent  the 
^rrels,  often  attended  with  bloodshed,  which  were 
petually  occurring  between  the  French  soldiers  and 
Spanish  citizens.     The  Imperial  guai'd,  with  a 
ision  of  infantry  and  brigade  of  cavalry,  alone  were 
xtered  in  Madrid ;  the  artillery  was  all  in  the 
tiro  :  but  l^trge  bodies  of  troops,  amounting  in  all 
ibove  thirty  thousand  men,  wjere  in  the  inunediate 
ghbourhood,  ready  to  pour  in  on  the  first  signal, 
e  whole  population  of  die  capital  was  in  the  streets : 
iness  was  every  where  at  a  stand,  and  in  the 
oacing  looks  and  smothered  agitation  of  the  groups 
;ht  be  seen  decisive  proofs  that  a  great  explosion 
3  at  hand.     ^^  Agebatur  hue  illuc  urbs  vario  turbae 
^toantis  impulsu;  completis   undique  basilicis  et 
iplis,  lugubri  prospectu,  neque  populi  neque  plebis 
St  vox  :  sed  attoniti  vultus,  et  conversse  ad  omnia 
•ea :  non  tumultus,  non  quies  :  quale  magni  metus  \  tm.  HUt. 
magnse  irse,  silentium  erat.^'  ^    Matters  were  in  this  April  so. 
abustible  state  when   Murat  demanded  that  the 
een  of  Etruria,  and  the  Infants  Don  Francisco  and 
n  Antonio,  should  forthwith  set  out  for  Bayonne. ,  ij.^^^  j^ 
e  Government  hesitated  on  this  demand,  which  was  1,^7,  idff. 
effect  delivering  up  the  whole  remainder  of  thei59,'i6a» 
al  family  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Emperor :  g^"*  \J^^^ 
irat  insisted,  throwing  upon  them  the  whole  respon-*-  7*«  73- 
ility  of  a  war  in  case  of  refusal :'  and  the  Minister  970, 37/. 
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CHAP,   of  War,  upon  being  referred  to,  drew  so  gloomy  a  pw- 

^  ture  of  the  military  resources  of  the  monardiy,  thai 

1807.  i*esistance  was  deemed  impossible,  and  this  last  requi- 
sition was  agreed  to,  and  the  hour  of  their  departure 
fixed  for  the  following  morning. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  that  day  the  royal  carriages  came 
Comma-     to  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  preparations  for  the  de- 


tion  at 


Madrid  on  parturc  of  the  Princes  took  place.     The  Queen  of 
2d  May.     Etfurla,  who  from  her  long  residence  in  Italy  had 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  the  people,  set  off 
first,  and  was  allowed  to  depart  without  disturbance, 
though  an  immense  crowd  was  collected,  and  the  whole 
city  was  in  violent  agitation.     Two  other  carriages 
remained,  and  it  was  known  among  the  bystanders 
.  that  they  were  to  convey  the  Infants.  Don  Antonio 
and  Don  Francisco  :  a  report  soon  spread  that  Don 
Francisco,  who  was  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  weeping 
in  the  apartments  above,  and  refused  to  go  away: 
presently  an  aide-de-camp  of  Murat  arrived  on  horse- 
back, and  making  his  way  through  the  throng,  a*- 
cended  the  stairs  of  the  palace ;  the  report  instantlj 
flew  through  the  crowd  that  he  was  come  to  force  the 
royal  youth  from  the  palace  of  his  fathers.     Nothing 
more  was  requisite  to  throw  the  already  excited  mul- 
titude into  a  combustion :  the  French  officer  was  vio- 
lently assailed,  and  would  have  been  dispatched  on 
the  spot,  if  Don  Miguel  F  lores,  an  officer  of  the  Wal- 
loon Guards,  had  not  protected  him  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life.     Both  would,  however,  in  all  probabili^) 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  bad 
I N  u  •     ^^^  ^  French  picquet  at  that  moment  come  up,  which 
63, 54.       withdrew  the  officer  in  safety  to  his  comrades.   Murat 
135, 1*37.    instantly  resolved  to  punish  severely  this  insult  to  his 
f^'  165     a^t^^rity — a  detachment  of  foot-soldiers  appeared  with 
Lood.  i.  73.  two  picccs  of  cauuon,^  and  by  several  discharges  with 
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^penshot,  within  point  blank  range,  easily  dispersed    chap. 

.he  crowd  which  was  collected  round  the  palace.    But [_ 

Jie  sound  of  that  cannon  resounded  from  one  end  of    i807. 
^e  Peninsula  to  the  other ;  in  its  ultimate  e£Pects  it 
ihook  the  empire  of  Napoleon  to  its  foundation ;  it 
WB8  literally  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Instantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  city  was  in  a 
3imult — ^the  Spanish  vehemence  was  roused  at  once  inhuman 
into  action;  all  considerations  of  prudence,  conse-™"^^'* 
]aences,  and  probabilities  of  success,  were  forgotten  in  people. 
the  intense  indignation  of  the  moment.     Every  where 
the  people  flew  to  arms :  knives,  daggers,  bayonets, 
were  seized  wherever  they  could  be  found ;  the  gun- 
Bniiths'  shops  ransacked  for  fire-arms,  and  all  French 
detachments  passing  through  the  streets  surrounded, 
and  in  many  cases  cut  to  pieces.     Such  a  tumultuary 
cfibrt,  however,  could  not  long  prevail  against  the  dis- 
cipline and  skill  of  regular  soldiers :  the   Spanish 
troops  were  locked  up,  by  orders  of  their  Government, 
in  their  barracks,  and  could  render  no  assistance ;  and 
though  the  rapid  concentration  of  the  French,  when 
the  firing  commenced,  induced  the  people  for  a  time 
to  imagine  that  they  had  driven  them  from  the  capital, 
yet  they  were  soon,  and  cruelly,  undeceived.     Rein- 
forced by  the  numerous  battalions  which  now  poured 
from  all  quarters  into  the  city,  and  supported  by  the 
vtiUery,  which  on  thb  first  alarm  had  been  brought 
ftom  the  Retiro,  the  French  returned  to  the  charge : 
n{nd  discharges  of  grape  cleared  the  streets  of  Alcala 
and  San  Geronymo;  while  the  Polish  lancers  and 
Mamelukes  of  the  Imperial  Guard  followed  up  the 
advantage,   charged   repeatedly  through  the  flying 
ttiasses,  and  took  a  bloody  revenge  for  the  death  of 
^eir  comrades.     Meanwhile  the  Spanish  troops,  agi- 
sted by  the  Sound  of  the  tumult  and  discharges  of 
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CHAP,   artillery,  but  without  any  orders  how  to  act,  wereirn* 
^^^^'    certain  what  to  do,  when  they  were  decided  by  an  at- 


1807.    ^^^  ^f  ^^^  French  on  one  of  their  barracks.     Dete^ 

mined  by  this  hostile  act,  the  artillerymen  drew  oat 

their  guns,  and  placing  themselves  in  front  of  the 

people,  who  had  retreated  to  them  for  support,  fired 

several   rounds   with   fatal   effect  into   the   French 

columns,  which  were  approaching.     By  a  sudden  rush, 

however,  the  guns  were  carried,  and  a  great  part  of 

the  artillerymen  bayoneted,  among  whom  were  the 

135, 130.    brave  Daoiz  and  Velarde  :  illustrious  as  the  first  dii* 

55  ^^  Nap!'  tinguished  men  who  fell  in  the  Peninsular  war.    At 

i.  23, 24.    two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  insurrection  was  sop- 

310,315.    pressed  at  all  points,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides  had 

^j^  *:Jf' returned  to  their  barracks  :— on  the  side  of  the  French 

373, 374.    three  hundred  had  fallen  :  on  that  of  the  Spaniards 

Foy,  iii.  4,         u  1 

103, 170.    not  quite  so  many.^ 

Hitherto  neither  party  could  be  said  to  have  been 

Barbarous  to  blame :  the  tumult,  however  deplorable  in  its  coo- 

JJI^^*^**®*   sequences,  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  collision  im- 

^'^^'^^fy     premeditated  on  both  sides ;  the  measures  of  Napoleoa 

hy  Murat.  had  rendered  unavoidable  an  ebullition  of  indignation 

on  the  part  of  the  outraged  Spanish  nation ;  they  had 

burst  forth,  and  could  not  complain  if  they  met  with 

the  usual  fate  or  hazards  of  war.     In  repelling  the 

violence  with  which  they  were  assailed,  the  Frend 

had  not  exceeded  the  boundd  of  military  duty :  the 

Spanish  Ministers,  especially  O^Farril  and  Azangii 

had  thrown  themselves  into  the  thickest  of  the  tumol^ 

and  earnestly  imploring  a  cessation  of  the  strife,  and 

at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  saved  great  numbers 

of  both  nations  from  destruction.     Many  deeds  of 

generosity  had  occurred  on  both  sides,  and  shed  a 

lustre  alike  on  the  French  and  Spanish  character* 

But  at  this  juncture,  after  the  fighting  had  ceased  and 
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the  danirer  was  entirely  over,  Murat  commenced  a    chap. 

.  .  .   .  .  XLIX 

massacre  as  unprovoked  as  it  was  impolitic,  as  unjus- '_ 


tifiable  as  it  was  inhuman.     Trusting  to  the  amnesty    1807. 
which  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  chiefs  on  both  sides, 
the  Spaniards  had  resumed  in  part  their  ordinary  oc- 
capations,  or  were  walking  about  the  streets  discussing 
the  events  of  the  day,  when  great  numbers  of  them 
were  seized  by  the  French  soldiers,  on  the  charge  of 
having  been  engaged  in  the  tumult,  hurried  before  a 
military  commission,  and  forthwith  condemned  to  be 
■hot.     Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  carry 
the  sentence  into  execution :  the  mournful  intelligence 
spread  like  wildfire   through  Madrid ;  and  all  who 
missed  a  relation  or  friend  were  seized  with  an  agon- 
ixing  fear  that  he  was  among  the  victims  of  military 
larbarity.     While  the  people  were  in  this  state  of 
anxiety,  and  when  the  approach  of  night  was  begin- 
ning to  increase  the  general  consternation,  the  firing 
l^an,  and  the  regular  discharge  of  heavy  platoons  at 
the  Retire,  in  the  Prado,  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  the 
church  of  Senora  de  la  Soledad,  told  but  too  plainly 
that  the  work  of  death  had  begun.    The  dismal  sounds 
froze  every  heart  with  horror  :  all  that  had  been  suf- 
fered during  the  heat  of  the  conflict  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  agonizing  feeling  of  that  cold-blooded 
execution.     Nor  did  the  general  grief  abate  when  the 
particulars  of  the  massacre  became  known  :  numbers 
had  been  put  to  death,  who  were  merely  found  in  the  i  Foy,  iii. 
itreets  with  a  knife  on  their  persons,  and  had  never  xhlb^vL 
bewi  in  the  conflict  at  all :  all  were  denied  the  conso- 27*»  ^^J- 
lation  of  religion  in  their  last  moments.     Tied  two  us.  Lond! 
and  two,  they  were  massacred  by  repeated  discharges  *^^tii.  i. 
of  musketry  :  the  murders  were  continued  on  the  fol-?^^®'^^^-^ 
lowing  morning;*  and  nearly  a  hundred  had  perished  as. 
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CHAP. 
XLIX. 

1807. 


Unjusti- 
iiable  na- 
ture of 
this  step. 


before,  on  the  earnest  iiitercessiou  of  the  Spanish  mi- 
nisters, Murat  consented  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bar- 
barity.* 

This  atrocious  massacre  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
unjustifiable.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  up  aniu 
with  such  desperate,  though  hopeless  courage,  to  pre- 
vent the  last  remnant  of  their  royal  family  from  being 
torn  away  from  their  capital,  were  not  the  subjects  of 
the  French  crown,  nor  could  they  be  regarded,  either 
legally  or  morally,  as  rebels  to  its  authority.  De- 
prived as  they  were  by  the  fraud  and  artifices  of  the 
French  Emperor  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  with  their 
capital  in  the  possession  of  his  troops,  and  their  fo^ 
tresses  perfidiously  seized  by  his  directions,  they  had 
no  resource  but  in  national  resistance.     To  treat  a 


*  "  Among  those  who  were  shot  were  many  who  had  never  htm 
engaged  in  the  conflict,  and  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  being  foaai 
on  the  streets  with  large  knives  or  cutting  instmments  upon  their  per 
sons.  They  were  put  to  death  without  the  assistance  of  a  priest  ti 
console  their  last  moments — a  circumstance  which  in  thai  rel%iMi 
country  added  to  the  horror  which  the  executions  excited.'' — ^FoT,  io. 
172.  The  honesty  and  candour  of  General  Foy  are  as  admirable  m  hii 
talent  and  eloquence. 

"  At  the  distance  of  twenty  years,"  says  an  eye-witaess,  the  SpniA 
historian,  **  our  hair  stiU  stands  on  end  at  the  recollection  of  tkit 
mournful  and  silent  night;  the  calm  of  which  was  only  interrupted tj 
the  cries  of  the  unhappy  victims^  or  the  sound  of  the  cannon  and  fflsi* 
ketry  discharged  at  intervals  for  their  destruction.     The  inhabitants il 
retired  to  their  homes,  deplored  the  cruel  fate  which  was  then  befidlnf 
a  parent,  a  brother,  a  child.    Wc,  in  our  family,  were  bewailing  tkl 
loss  of  the  unhappy  Oviedo,  whose  release  we  had  been  anable  to  obtaa^ 
when  he  entered  pale  and  trembling  into  the  house.     He  had  hm 
saved  by  the  generosity  of  a  French  officer,  after  his  hands  were  honi 
and  he  was  drawn  up  for  execution  in  the  court  of  the  Ketiro,  wbovM 
melted  by  the  energy  of  his  address  in  that  awful  moment  to  bresk  kii 
bands,  and  set  him  at  liberty.    He  was  hardly  out  of  the  limits  of  tk 
palace  when  he  heard  the  discharges  which  terminated  the  agooy  of  loi 
companions  in  misfortune.     Among  tlie  victims  wore  many  priest?,  old 
men,  and  persons  of  the  most  respectable  character." — Tobjsxo,  L  M 
143. 
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ation  so  situated,  wheu  attempting  to  assert  its  rights,    chap. 

ke  rebels  against  their  own  government,  and,  ia_ [_ 

>Id  blood,  put  them  to  death  in  great  numbers  after  i807. 
16  conflict  was  over,  was  so  glaring  an  act  of  cruelty 
id  injustice  as  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  unanimous 
idignation  of  mankind.  Of  all  people  in  the  world 
le  French  had  the  least  right  to  object  to  such  a  \)0^ 
alar  effort  in  defence  of  the  national  independence, 
I  it  was  founded  on  the  principle  on  which  their 
hole  resistance  to  the  coalition  of  the  European 
Dwers  against  their  Revolution  had  been  founded, 
md  which  they  had,  on  numberless  occasions,  held 
p  to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  mankind. 

The  indignation,  accordingly,  which  this  massacre 
zcited  throughout  Spain  was  indescribable.  With  a  Extreme 
spidity  that  never  could  have  been  anticipated,  in  a  uon  which 
Muitry  where  so  little  internal  communication  existed,  ^^"^J 
he  intelligence  flew  from  city  to  city,  from  province  «ited  in 
D  province,  and  awakened  that  universal  and  ener- 
letic  feeljng  of  national  resentment,  which,  if  properly 
lirected,  is  the  certain  forerunner  of  great  achieve- 
iients.  With  a  spirit,  hitherto  unknown  iii  Europe 
ince  the  commencement  of  the  first  triumph  of  the 
French  revolutionary  armies,  the  people  in  all  the 
tovinces,  without  any  concert  amongst  each  other,  or 
ay  direction  from  the  existing  authorities,  began  to 
Memble  and  concert  measures  for  the  national  de- 
0006.  Far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  possession 
if  their  capital  and  principal  fortresses  by  the  enemy, 
htfj  were  only  the  more  roused,  by  the  sight  of  such 
idvantages  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  foe,  to  the 
Mre  vigorous  exertions  to  dispossess  him.  The  move- 
wnt  was  not  that  of  faction  or  party ;  it  animated 
dike  men  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and  professions.  The 
flame  spread  equally  in  the  lonely  mountains  as  in  the 
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CHAP,   crowded  cities;   among  the  hardy  labourers 
'_  Basque  provinces  as  the  light-hearted  peasantry 


1807.    Andalusian  slopes ;  amid  the  pastoral  valleys 

turias  or  the  rich  fields  of  Valencia,  as  in  the 

I  squ^i^  i    ed  emporiums  of  Barcelona  and  Cadiz.     The 

834,336.    ment  was  universal,  unpremeditated,  simulta 

Lud.  1.  74,  1.1.  1       /.  1  1     .  1. 

76.    Tor.   and  withm  a  week  alter  the  untoward  tidmgs  i 

111     1 7*4  • 

175.  Foy,  Biiyonne,  Napoleon  was  already  engaged  in  ast 
^^.^o>  f»2.^hich  promised  to  be  of  the  most  sanguinary  < 
411,414.    ter,  with  the  Spanish  people.^ 

While  the  perfidious  invasion  of  Napoleon,  i 
Ferdinand  crucl  massacros  of  Murat,  were  thus  exciti 
ajjonne*  ^^^mcs  of  a  national  war  in  the  Peninsula,  i 
and  is       were  fast  approaching  to  a  crisis  at  Bayonne. 

kindlv  re-  Fro  J 

ceived  by    midatcd  by  the  violence  of  Murat,  and  no  long 

Napoleon.  ^  withstand  the  commands  which  he  convc 

them  from   his  Imperial   master,  the  Infant 

Francisco  and  Don  Antonio  set  out,  the  day  af 

tumult  at  Madrid  was  quelled,  for  Bayonne,  1 

the  capital  without  any  native  government,  e 

at  the  mercy  of  the  French  generals.     Befor 

could  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  he 

matters  had  arrived  at  a  crisis  between  Napole 

April  20.    the  royal  family  of  Spain.     No  sooner  had  Fct 

taken  the  fatal  step  of  crossing   the  Bidassc 

throwing  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  I 

Emperor,  than  he  perceived,  in  the  manner  in 

he  was  received,  such  symptoms  as  inspired  th< 

serious  disquietude  as  to  his  future  fate.     Tli 

tomary  marks  of  respect  to  a  crowned  head 

,  cev  33    ^^^ting ;  the  French  authorities  addressed  bin 

So.  Escoiq.  by  the  title  of  "  Your  Royal  Highness,"  iiist 

FoV,  lii.     "  Your  Majesty."    His  first   reception  at  Ba; 

South  i     l^^w^ver,  w^as  calculated  to  dispel  these  siniste 

260,261.    sentiments.^     Shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  th( 
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3r  came  in  person  on  horseback,  attended  by  a    chap. 

liant  staff,  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  Ferdinand  went  to   ^^^^' 

end  of  the  street  to  meet  him ;  the  Emperor  em-    I807. 

3ed  him  round  the  neck,  and  though  he  never  used 

word  Majesty,  yet  treated  him  with  such  distinc- 

L  as  inspired  the  most  flattering  hopes. 

hi  the  same  day  he  went  to  dine  at  the  chateau  of 

rac,  where  the  Imperial  headquarters  were  estab-  »«*  i™me- 

.  .  .  .      diately 

ed ;  Napoleon  sent  his  own  carriages  to  bring  him  after  toid 
his  suite  to  his  palace,  where  he  was  received  by  ^J^^e 
Emperor  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  ac^^^"* 
56  of  attention  never  paid  by  sovereigns  except  to 
imed  heads.    During  the  entertainment,  the  atten- 
L  of  the  Emperor  to  his  guest  was  unbounded  ;  and 
lough  he  still  eluded  the  decisive  word  "  Majesty," 
his  manner  was  such  as  to  inspire  both  Ferdinand 
I  his  attendants  with  the  belief  that  he  was  their 
ided  friend,  and  that  every  difficulty  would  speedily 
GMijusted.     But  this  pleasing  illusion  was  of  short 
ation.     After  sitting  a  short  time  at  table,  Ferdi- 
id  returned  to  his  hotel,  while  Escoiquiz  remained, 
special  desire,  to  have  a  private  conference  with 
poleon.     A  few  minutes  after  he  arrived  there,  the 
inish  Kingwas  followed  by  Savary,  who  announced, 
the  part  of  the  Emperor,  that  his  resolution  was 
svocably  taken,  that  Ferdinand  must  instantly  re-  ^  cev.  33, 
a  the  throne  both  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  in  H'  ^^^^' 
ih  of  which  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  was  to  be  t***"-  j- 
ceeded  by  a  prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  Should  xhik  vi.* 
agree  amicably^to  these  conditions,  hopes  were  held  ^y^^^* 
1  that  he  might  obtain  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  P*'^^* 
an  indemnity.'     It  is  remarkable  that  Napoleon  26O,  tea. 
mid  have  chosen  for  the  time  of  this  stunning  an- 
mcement  the  very  moment  when  Ferdinand  had 
.urne<l  from  his  gracious  reception  at  the  Imperial 
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CHAP,    residence ;  and  for  the  person  to  convey  it  the  verr 
^^^^'    oflficer  who  had  been  dispatched  by  himself  to  Madrid 


1807.    ^  induce  him  to  advance  to  Bayonne  to  meet  him, 
and  who  had  offered  to  pledge  his  head,  not  five  dayi 
before,  that  the  moment  he  arrived  there  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  would  be  recognised  as  King  of  Spain. 
This  terrible  announcement  fell  with  the  more  force 
Argu-       upon  Ferdinand  and  his  councillors,  that  they  ww 
Napoleon    entirely  unprepared  for  it ;  the  assurances  held  out 
the*aw»Si-  ^7  Savary  and  the  letters  of  Napoleon  having  inspired 
^^on-         them  with  the  belief,  that  all  that  was  wanting  to  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  afiairs  was,  that  Ferdinand 
should  shew  so  much  deference  to  Napoleon  as  to  prth 
ceed  to  Bayonne  to  meet  him.     Neither  the  Prince  nor 
his  Council,  however,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  ex- 
traordinary disclosure.     Without  absolutely  commH- 
ting  themselves  at  first  to  any  decided  proposition, 
they  continued  the  negotiation  for  nearly  a  week  af- 
terwards, both  by  means  of  Cevallos  and  Escoiqnii, 
who  had  frequent  interviews  with  Napoleon  in  persOD, 
and  Champagny,  who  had  now  succeeded  Talleyrand 
as  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     These  confer^ 
ences,  however,  came  to  nothing.     On  the  part  of  Ni^ 
poleon  and  his  Ministers,  it  was  strongly  urged  that 
the  interests,  not  merely  of  France,  but  of  Spain,  im- 
peratively required  that  the  two  monarchies  should  be 
placed  under  dynasties  belonging  to  the  same  familj; 
7th  ^pt.*^' that  Napoleon  could  not  submit  any  more  than  Looii 
}^^'        XIV.  to  have  a  dubious  ally  or  hidden  enemy  in  hn 
366,359*    rear  while  engaged  with  the  forces  of  Enrope  in 
3 JW,iq.  fr^^^t ;   that  the  secret  hostility  of  Spain  had  been 
sav^ii      ^l^^rly  evinced  by  the  ill-timed  proclamation  of  the 
168. 1 72,    Prince  of  Peace  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Jena/ 
that  ihe  numberless  corruptions  and  abuses  of  tbe 
Spanish  internal  administration  loudly  called  for  m 
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imediate  remedy,  and  that  could  never  be  applied   chap. 
ith  safety  by  any  other  authority  but  that  great  con-   ^^^^' 


leror  who,  educated  amidst  the  storms  and  enlight-    isoT. 

ed  by  the  experience  of  the  Revolution,  was  now 

8  master  of  such  irresistible  power  as  to  be  able  to 

76  to  other  states  the  benefits  of  liberal  institutions 

ited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  without  the  risk  of 

ose  convulsions  which  had  obliterated  so  many  of 

eir  beneficial  e£Pects  in  his  own  country. 

It  was  replied  to  these  specious  alignments,  which 

me  with  additional  weight  from  the  mouth  of  the  t^^^-^^  ^ 

nperor,  by  Cevallos  and  Escoiquiz,  that  it  was  asnand*8 

ipolitic  as  unjust  to  compel  a  sovereign  who  had  leftiow""* " 

B  own  dominions  to  throw  himself  upon  the  honour 

another,  and  that  too  at  the  special  request  of  that 

her,  to  renounce  the  throne  which  had  descended  to 

m  from  his  ancestors ;  that  if  any  thing  was  deemed 

egal  in  the  resignation  of  Charles  IV.  at  Aranjuez, 

at  might  be  a  good  reason  for  restoring  the  throne  to 

e  deposed  monarch,  but  could  be  none  for  transfer- 

]g  it  to  the  French  Emperor  :  that  the  effort,  how- 

w,  now  made  to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  the  crown 

im  Ferdinand  evidently  shewed  that  the  transaction 

IB  regarded  as  legal,  and  that  the  title  to  dispose  of 

e  crown  was  vested  in  its  present  holder ;  that  the 

:pedieuce  of  a  close  alliance  between  France  and 

xdn  was  indeed  indisputable  for  both  monarchies, 

it  that  France  had  already  enjoyed  it  ever  since  the 

ace  of  Bale,  and  the  way  to  secure  it  in  future  was  in- 

uitly  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  whereby 

rth  the  monarch  and  his  subjects  would  be  bound  by 

eh  important  obligations  as  would  render  the  fu- 

re  union  between  the  two  monarchies  indissoluble ; 

biereas,  by  wresting  from  him  his  sceptre,  the  most 

iminent  risk  would  be  nui  of  exciting  a  national  war 
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CHAP,   ill  the  Peninsula,  and  giving  the  English  an  advan- 
^^'^'    tageous  base  from  which  to  direct  their  military  efforts 


1807.    against  Napoleon,  besides  the  certainty  of  separating 

the  Transatlantic  colonies  from  the  mother  country, 

45.  Escoiq.  and  throwing  those  vast  and  rising  states,  with  their 

sav'^^iL     important  treasures  and  commerce,  into  the  arms  of 

168, 170.    the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  French  empire. 

To  this  last  argimient,  the  justice  of  which  could 
Reply  of  j^Q^  \yQ  (Jellied,  Napoleon  replied,  that  he  was  well  aware 
of  that  danger,  but  that  he  had  provided  against  it  by 
having  sent  out  frigates  to  the  South  American  states, 
who  were  prepared  to  receive  with  thankfulness  thdr 
transfer  to  a  Prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  Thete 
conferences,  as  might  have  been  expected,  led  to  no 
result ;  at  a  secret  meeting  of  the  counsellors  of  Fer- 
dinand, held  at  midnight,  it  was  resolved  to  decline 
April  24.  the  propositions  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  demand 
passports  for  their  immediate  return  to  Spain,  which 
was  accordingly  done  next  day.  Napoleon  was  high- 
ly indignant  at  this  resistance  to  his  wishes,  and  re- 
fused the  passports,  under  the  pretence  that,  till  the 
Aranjuez  affair  was  cleared  up,  he  could  neither  issue 
passports  to  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Spain,  nor  permit 
him  to  depart  from  a  situation  where  he  was  liable  to 
answer  for  his  conduct  to  his  justly  offended  parent 
At  the  same  time,  a  decisive  report  was  presented  by 
April  26.  Champagny  to  the  Emperor,  which  was,  of  course,  the 
» Moniteur,  echo  merely  of  his  private  instructions.     This  stale 

7th  Sept.  •   1      1  •       /.  .  .  ,  f  ^ 

1808.  paper  set  out  with  his  favourite  maxim  that  ^^  whm 
^^'^^  Btate-policy  required^  justice  auiharized  ;"  that  the  in- 
cev.  85,     terests  of  France  and  Spain  indispensably  called  for 

48.  Esooiq. ..         •ii.ii  i  -iii* 

26,02.       identity  both  in  the  dynasty  who  governed  and  the  in- 
?M  172.    stitutions  which  prevailed  amongst  them  ;^  that  tore- 
mi  '*  F*^'  cognise  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  to  surrender  Spain ' 
ill.  152.    'to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  deliver  it  over  to  Eny- 
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ish  usurpation ;  to  restore  Charles  IV.  was  to  renew    chap. 
he  reign  of  imbecility  and  corruption,  and  occasion  a 


oundless  effusion  both  of  French  and  Spanish  blood ;    1807. 
10  alternative,  remained,  therefore,  but  for  Napoleon 
0  dispossess  them  both,   and  establish  in   Spain  a 
tince  of  his  own  family,  with  institutions  analogous 
o  those  of  the  French  empire. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  perplexed  at  the  steady  refu- 
al  of  Ferdinand  to  surrender  the  throne.     He  had  Napoleon 
lot  calculated  upon  such  firmness  in  any  Prince  of  chariea 
be  House  of  Bourbon.     Not  that  he  had  the  slight- ^•'^*"^^ 
rt  hesitation  of  persisting  in  his  original  plan  of  en-  ▼ate  con- 
irely  dethroning  that  family,  but  that  he  attached  the  with  eb- 
[reatest  weight  to  the  acquisition  of  a  legal  title  to  ^'^^^*' 
heir  possessions.     No  man  knew  better  that  although 
(MTce  may  subjugate  the  physical  strength,  a  sense  of 
^1  right  is  generally  necessary  to  win  the  moral 
ODsent  of  nations ;  and  although  Spain  seemed  pros- 
rated,  with  its  fortresses  and  capital  in  his  possession, 
Bt  he  deemed  his  acquisitions  insecure  till  he  had 
btained,  in  form  at  least,  the  consent  of  the  legal  in- 
leritors  of  its  throne.     Hoping,  therefore,  to  succeed 
tetter  with  the  father  than  he  had  done  with  the  son, 
16  reiterated   his  directions  to   Murat  to  send  on 
}harles  IV.  and  the  Queen  to  Bayonue  as  quickly  as 
KMsible ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  in  private  confer- 
tnces  with  Escoiquiz,  unfolded,  with  unreserved  con- 
idence,  from  their  very  conmiencement,  his  views 
ipon  the  Spanish  Peninsula.     They  took  their  rise, 
ke  stated,  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of 
^eace  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena.     Ever  since 
hat  important  revelation,  he  had  been  able  to  see 
lothing  in  the  Spanish  Government  but  secret  ene- 
oies  veiled  under  the  mask  of  friendship;  the  pro- 
KMied  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  a  relation 
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CHAP,   of  his  own,  appeared  but  a  feeble  bond  to  hold  to- 
^^^^*   gether  nations  now  actuated  by  hostile  sentimenU  : 


1807.    ^^  proposed  to  give  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias  an  in- 
demnity in  Portugal  or  Tuscany,  and  to  place  one  of 
his  brothers  on  the  Spanish  throne.     He  had  now  di- 
vulged to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  the  whole  of  his  de- 
signs in  regard  to  the  Peninsula.     The  conversation 
in  which  these  determinations  were  expressed  by  the 
Emperor  is  given  at  full  length  by  Escoiquiz,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  historical  documents  of  his 
reign.      Though  doubtless  extended  and  ampUfied  hy 
the  Spanish  counsellor,  it  contains  all  the  marks  of  his 
original  thought;    and  Thibaudeau,  whose  long  ao- 
1  Thib.  vi.  quaintance  with  the  Emperor  in  the  Council  of  State 
Tor.  ?f  148  ^^^  rendered  the  best  possible  judge  both  of  his  ideas 
1^^-         and  expressions,  has  declared  that  it  ^^  bears  the  sig- 
57, 69.'      net  mark  of  truth."^* 

From  this  embarrassment,  however,  Napoleon  was 

^  ''  I  have  long  desired,  Monsiear  Escoiquiz,"  said  the  Emperor,  "to 
Its  most      speak  to  you  on  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  frankness  which 
striking       your  talents  and  your  office  with  the  Prince  of  Astarias  deserve.    I  csa* 
passages,      not,  in  any  situation,  refuse  to  interest  myself  in  the  fate  of  the  m- 
happy  king  who  has  thrown  himself  on  my  protection.     The  abdication 
of  Charles  IV.  at  Aranjuez,  in  the  midst  of  seditious  gnards  and  a  re- 
volted people,  was  clearly  a  compulsory  act.     My  troops  were  then  in 
Spain ;  some  of  thorn  were  stationed  near  the  court ;  appearances  antho- 
rized  the  belief  that  I  had  some  share  in  that  act  of  violence,  and  bit 
honour  requires  that  I  should  take  immediate  steps  to  dissipate  sach  t 
suspicion.     I  cannot  recognise,  therefore,  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV4 
till  that  monarch,  who  has  transmitted  to  me  a  secret  protest  agaiut 
it,  shall  have  voluntarily  confirmed  it  by  a  voluntary  deed  when  fireed 
from  restraint. 

**  I  would  say  further,  that  the  interests  of  my  empire,  require  tbit 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  implacable  enemy  of  mine,  should  lose  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  the  interests  of  your  nation  equally  call  for  the 
same  change.  The  new  dynasty  which  I  shall  introduce  will  givs  h 
a  good  constitution,  and  by  its  strict  alliance  with  France  ptesciTB 
Spain  from  any  danger  on  the  side  of  that  power,  which  is  alone  ii  > 
situation  seriously  to  menace  its  independence.  Charles  IV.  is  willflf 
to  cede  to  me  his  right-s.  and  those  of  his  family,  persuaded  that  kif 
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Mon  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Charles  IV.  and    chap. 

the  Queen  at  Bayonne.     Such  was  the  impatience  of [_ 

the  royal  travellers  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  their    1807. 

MRU,  the  InfaatSy  are  incapaUe  of  goyeming  the  kingdom  in  the  diffi- 
cult times  which  are  evidently  approaching. 

**  These,  then,  are  the  reasons  which  haye  decided  me  to  prevent  the 
^Tnastj  of  the  Bourbons  from  reigning  any  longer  in  Spain.  But  I 
••teem  Ferdinand,  who  has  come  with  so  much  loyalty  to  throw  himself 
into  my  power,  and  I  am  anxious  to  give  him  some  indemnity  for  the 
•Mrifices  which  he  will  be  required  to  make.  Propose  to  him,  there- 
fare,  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Spain  for  himself  and  his  descendants, 
and  I  will  give  him  in  exchange  Etruria,  with  the  title  of  king,  as  weU 
as  my  niece  in  marriage.  If  he  refuses  these  conditions,  I  will  come 
to  an  understanding  with  his  father,  and  neither  he  nor  his  brother 
shall  receive  any  indemnity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  what  I 
desire,  Spain  shaU  preserve  its  independence,  its  laws,  usages,  and 
religion.     I  do  not  desire  a  village  of  Spain  for  myself." 

Eacoiquis  then  endeavoured  in  vain  to  combat  the  Emperor's  reasons 
lor  holding  the  matter  at  Aranjuez  as  constrained.  He  then  added, 
^  But  suppose  it  were  not  so,  can  you  deny  that  the  interests  of  my 
house  require  that  the  Bourbons  should  cease  to  reign  in  Spain  1  E^'en 
if  you  are  right  in  all  that  you  say,  I  should  answer.  Bad  policy."  Hav- 
ing said  these  words^  he  took  Escoiquiz  by  the  ear,  which  ho  pulled  in 
good  humour.  "  Come,  Canon,  you  are  amusing  me  with  real  chaUavix 
m  Stpagne.  Do  you  really  think  that  while  the  Bourbons  remain  on 
the  throne  at  Madrid,  I  could  ever  have  the  security  which  I  would 
have,  if  they  were  replaced  by  a  branch  of  my  family  I  The  latter,  it  • 
ia  true,  might  have  some  disputes  with  roe  or  my  descendants ;  but  so 
fiur  frmn  wishing,  like  a  Bourbon,  the  ruin  of  my  house,  they  would 
ding  to  it  in  moments  of  danger,  as  the  only  support  of  their  own  throne. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  speak  to  me  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  I 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  only  power  who  could  disquiet  me 
b  it.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  dtiigm  at 
TBmt,  which  were  formed  at  that  period,  approved  of  them,  and  gave  me 
his  word  of  honour  he  would  offer  no  resistance.  The  other  powers  of 
Europe  will  remain  quiet,  and  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  themselves 
cannot  be  formidable.  The  rich  will  endeavour  to  appease  the  people, 
mstMid  of  exciting  them,  for  fear  of  losing  their  own  possessions.  I  will 
fender  the  monks  responsible  for  any  disorder,  and  that  will  lead  them 
to  employ  their  influence,  which  you  know  is  considerable,  in  suppressing 
■Bj  popular  movements.  Believe  me,  Oanon,  I  have  much  experience 
In  iheoe  matters ;  the  eountriei  where  the  monks  are  numerous,  are  easily 
mAfugated  ;  and  that  will  take  place  in  Spain,  especially  when  the  Spa- 
■iaids  shall  see  that  I  am  providing  for  the  national  independence  and 
benefit  of  the  country,  giving  them  a  liberal  constitution,  and  at  the 
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CHAP,   destination,  that  they  wrote  from  Aranda  to  Napoleon 
^^^^    to  inform  him  of  their  approach,  and  testify  their 


1807.    anxiety  to  throw  themselves  entirely  upon  his  pro- 
The  arri-    tection.     So  Sensible  were  the  counsellors  of  Ferdi- 
c^mL      nand  of  the  advantage  which  the  French  Emperor 
IV.  solves  would  derive  from  the  presence  of  the  late  monarch, 
cttity.   ffis  that  they  were  no  sooner  informed  of  his  approach 
b^Na^    than  they  again  earnestly  solicited  passports  for  Fer- 
leon.         dinaiid  to  return  to  Spain,  w^hich  were  refused ;  and 
it  was  soon  apparent,  from  the  movements  of  the 
police,  that  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
April  29.    hotel.     On  the  29th  there  appeared  in  the  Bayonne 
Gazette  the  protest  of  Charles  IV.  against  his  abdi- 
cation, and  his  letter  of  23d  March  to  Napoleon: 
publications  which  sufficiently  evinced  the  tenor  of 
the  reception  which  he  was  to  experience.     On  the 
April  30.    following  day,  the  late  King  and  Queen  entered  Bay- 
onne;  ever  since   passing   Burgos  they  had  been 
treated  with  royal  honours;   at  the  Bidassoa  they 
were  received  by  Berthier  with  great  pomp ;  and  at 
the  gates  of  Bayonne  by  the  whole  garrison  under 
92,04.      'arms.     Soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  hotel,  Napo- 
^o^3W     ^^^^^  came  to  visit  them  in  person.    The  old  King  met 
Tor.  i.       him  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  and  threw  himself  into 
oev.  60,     his^arms ;  Napoleon  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  You  will 
^j^.    ^j  find  me  always,  as  you  have  done,  your  best  and 
64.  firmest  frieniV^    Napoleon  supported  him  under  the 

same  time  maintaining  their  religion  and  usages.  Even  if  the  peoplfl 
were  to  rise  in  a  mass^  I  would  succeed  in  conquering  them^  bj  sacn- 
ficing  200,000  men.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  risk  of  a  separation  of  the 
colonies;  but  do  not  suppose  I  have  been  slumbering  even  on  thit 
point.  I  have  long  kept  up  secret  communications  with  Spanick- 
America,  and  I  have  lately  sent  frigates  there  to  obtain  certain  sdrioei 
as  to  what  I  may  expect ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  tbe 
intelligence  which  I  will  receive,  will  prove  of  the  most  favourable  de 
scription." — EscoiQuiz,  107,  135;  Pi?cfi  Jutt. 
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arm  as  he  returned   to   the   apartments.      ^^  See,    chap. 
Louisa,''  said  the  old  King,  "  he  is  carrying  me."    ^^^^' 


Never  had  the  Emperor's  manner  appeared  more    I807. 
gracious ;  never  did  he  more  completely  impose,  by 
the  apparent  sincerity  of  his  kindness,  upon  the 
future  victims  of  his  perfidy. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Charles  IV.,  Na- Ferdinand 
poleon  had  a  private  conference  with  him,  the  Queen,  |!^^^*^ 
ind  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  by  crown, 
^e  united  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  old  King, 
to  compel  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  throne.  He 
rightly  judged  that,  having  once  overcome  that  dif- 
iculty,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
)ztract  the  resignation  of  the  crown  from  the  former 
nonarch  when  reinstated  in  his  rights.  Ferdinand, 
iccordingly,  was  sent  for  next  day,  and  the  moment  May  1. 
16  came  into  the  room,  Charles  IV.  commanded  him 
0  deliver  to  him,  before  six  o'clock  on  the  following 
Qoming,  a  simple  and  unqualified  resignation  of  the 
Town,  signed  by  himself  and  all  his  brothers.  In 
ase  of  refusal,  it  was  distinctly  intimated  that  he 
ad  all  his  counsellors  would  be  proceeded  agstinst  as 
raitors.  Napoleon  strongly  supported  the  old  King, 
nd  concluded  with  ominous  menaces  in  the  event  of 
efasal.  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  speak  in  his  own 
lefence,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  King,  who 
ommanded  him  to  be  silent,  and  the  Queen  soon 
fter  broke  into  the  apartment,  with  such  violent  and 
assionate  expressions,  that  Ferdinand  found  it  im- 
ossible  to  make  a  word  be  heard.  He  retired  from 
he  conference  overwhelmed  with  consternation  and 
espair.  Similar  threats  of  instant  death  were  con- 
eyed  on  the  same  evening  by  Duroc  to  the  Infants 
)on  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio  ;  and  such  was  the  im- 
iression  produced  by  these  menaces,  that  it  was  de- 


i 
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CHAP,   termiued  by  the  counsellors  of  Ferdinand  that  no 
xLix.  alternative  remained  but  immediate  submission.    A 


1807.    conditional  resignation  was  accordingly  written  out 

i^y  3,      and  signed  by  them  all  on  the  following  day,  in  which 

Ferdinand  renounced  the  crown,  on  condition  that 

^cev.  60,  1^^  .^^^  jjjg  father  should  both  return  to  Madrid, 

E«coi<i.  where  the  Cortes  should  be  assembled  :  and  that,  if 
Tot.  i.*  Charles  declined  to  return  to  Spain  to  govern  him- 
TWb^vi!'  ®^^^'  ^^  should  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  father's 
805, 367.    name,  and  as  his  lieutenant.^ 

This  qualified  resignation,  however,  in  which  the 
Ferdinand  Prince  of  Asturias  still  announced  his  intention  of 

still  P6~ 

fiues  to      returning  to  Madrid  as  his  father^s  lieutenant,  and 
anuncon-  Tosuming  there,  in  his  name,  the  royal  functions,  was 
ditionai      far  froiu  meeting  the  views  of  Napoleon,  who  was 
tion.         irrevocably  set  upon  obtaining  from  the  young  King 
such  an  unconditional  surrender  of  his  rights  as  might 
leave  the  throne  vacant  for  a  Prince  of  his  own  family* 
He  wrote,  therefore,  a  letter,  which  was  signed  hj 
Charles  IV.  and  passed  for  his  own  production,  though 
the  depth  of  its  thought  and  the  energy  of  its  ex- 
pression clearly  indicated  the  imperial  hand.*    Fer- 

*  **  What  has  been  your  conduct!"  the  old  King  was  made  to  Bay; 
His  letter  '<  you  have  spread  sedition  through  my  whole  palace ;  you  have  ezdud 
to  bU  son.  njy  yQ^y  body-guards  against  me ;  your  own  father  became  your  prisoner; 
my  first  Minister,  whom  I  had  raised  and  adopted  into  my  own  familr, 
was  dragged,  covered  with  blood,  into  a  dungeon ;  you  have  withered 
my  grey  hairs,  and  despoiled  them  of  a  crown  borne  with  glory  by  mj 
fathers,  and  which  I  have  preserved  without  stain;  you  have  seated 
yourself  on  my  throne  ;  you  have  made  yourself  the  instrument  of  the 
•  mob  of  Madrid,  whom  your  partizans  had  excited,  and  of  the  foreigii 
troops  who  at  the  same  moment  were  making  their  entry.  Old,  and 
broken  down  with  infirmities,  I  was  unable  to  bear  this  new  disgrace ;  I 
had  recourse  to  the  Emperor,  not  as  a  King  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  a  throne,  but  as  a  fugitive  abandoned  mon- 
arch, broken  down  by  misfortune.  I  have  found  protection  and  rafbge 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  I  owe  him  my  own  life,  that  of  the  Qaeea, 
and  that  of  my  Prime  Minister ;  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  outragef 
I  have  experienced,  all  the  violence  I  have  undergone ;  he  hai  dtclired 
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dinaud,  however,  was  still  uumoved,  and  replied,  two   chap. 
days  aften^ards,  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  vindicated   ^"'^^' 


his  own  conduct,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at    i807« 
the  colour  now  put  upon  the  Aranjuez  resignation,  May  3, 
which  had  not  only  been  uniformly  represented  by 
Charles  IV.  as  a  voluntary  act,  but  avowedly  contem- 
plated for  a  long  time  before  it  took  place.*     This  *  Tor.  i. 
continued  refusal  on  Ferdinand^s   part  added  ex-Thib.  ▼!.' 
tremely  to  the  embarrassments  of  Napoleon,^  and  he  ^'  ^' 
was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  any  mode  by  which  he  could  ^i- 
attain  his  favourite  object  of  gaining  possession  of  04,65. 

to  me  that  ho  will  never  recognise  you  as  King.  In  tearing  from  me  the 
oown^  it  is  your  own  which  you  have  broken ;  your  conduct  towards 
me,  your  letters,  which  ovince  your  hatred  towards  France,  have  put  a 
ViU  of  brass  between  you  and  the  throne  of  Spain.  I  am  King  by  right 
«f  descent ;  my  abdication  was  the  result  of  force  and  yiolence.  I  can 
admit  the  validity  of  no  acts  resulting  from  the  assembly  of  armed  mobs ; 
nay  thinp  $hould  he  done  for  the  people,  nothing  by  them.  Hitherto  I 
kire  reigned  for  the  people's  good,  hereafter  I  shall  still  act  with  the 
■me  object ;  when  I  am  once  assured  that  the  religion  of  Spain,  its 
adependence,  integrity,  and  institutions  are  secured,  I  shall  descend 
to  the  grave,  imploring  pardon  for  you  for  '  the  bitterness  of  my  last 
dsys.'  I  can  agree  to  no  assembly  of  the  Cortes ;  that  is  a  new  idea  of 
tke  inexperienced  persons  who  surround  you." — Letter,  Charlbs  IV. 
I0  Fbrdim AND,  2d  May  1808. 

Unquestionably  it  was  neither  Charles  IV.  nor  the  Prince  of  Peace 
who  penned  these  vigorous  lines.  It  is  curious  to  obser^'e  the  senti- 
nnt,  ^*  every  thing  for  the  people,  nothing  by  them,"  in  the  mouth  of 
the  military  champion  of  the  Revolution. 

*  Ferdinand  in  this  letter  made  the  just  observation,  ''  that  the  per^ 
pitnal  exclusion  of  his  dynasty  from  the  throne  of  Spain  could  not  be 
Acted  without  the  consent  of  all  those  who  either  had  or  might  acquire 
(^ts  to  its  succession,  nor  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  Spanish 
Ution  assembled  in  Cortes,  in  a  situation  freed  from  all  restraint,  and 
that  any  resignation  now  made  would  be  null,  from  the  obvious  restraint 
inder  which  it  was  executed." — Ferdinand  to  Charles  IV.,  Ath  May 
1808 ;  ToRBNo,  vol.  L  App,  No.  9.  Already  the  opposing  parties  had 
flanged  sides;  Napoleon,  the  hero  of  the  Revolution,  would  consent  to 
10  assembling  of  the  Cortes  ;  Ferdinand,  the  heir  of  the  despotic  house 
if  Bourbon,  appealed  for  support  to  that  national  assembly. 
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CHAP,    the  throne  of  Spain,  with  the  semblance  of  a  convey- 
ance  from  the  legal  owner. 


1807.  More  successful  with  the  father  than  the  son,  Nar 
Napoleon  poleon  had  already  obtained  from  Charles  I V.  an  nn- 
uncondi^  qualified  resignation  of  all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of 
*^^^  "^  Spain.  A  treaty  to  this  effect,  agreed  to  on  the  44 
the  throne  and  signed  on  the  6th  of  May,  by  Duroc  on  the 
chM-ies  V^^^  ^f  Napoleon,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  virtue 
^^'  of  special  powers  from  their  respective  masters,  coih 

May  5.  taiucd  an  unqualified  resignation  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  not  only  for  himself  and  Ferdinand,  but  all 
his  successors,  and  a  transference  of  it  in  absolate 
sovereignty  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  onlj 
provisions  in  favour  of  Spain  were,  that  the  integrity 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  preserved ;  that  its  limitB 
should  be  unchanged  by  the  Prince  whom  Napoleon 
might  place  on  the  throne ;  that  the  Catholic  religion 
should  be  maintained,  and  no  reformed  religion  tol^ 
rated — the  palace  of  Compeigne  was  to  be  assigned 
to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  foi*mer,  with  a  pension  of 
thirty  millions  of  reals  (L.40,000).  At  the  same 
time,  an  annuity  of  400,000  francs  was  provided  for 
each  of  the  royal  Infants  of  Spain.  The  only  point 
in  this  treaty  upon  which  there  was  any  serious  dis- 
cussion was  the  matter  of  the  pensions ;  the  surren- 
der of  the  monarchy  was  agreed  to  without  hesita- 
tion by  the  imbecile  old  King  and  his  pusillanimoui 
Minister.  Thus  had  Charles  IV.  the  dissrrace  of  tcr- 
minating  his  domestic  dissensions  by  the  surrender 
of  his  throne  and  the  liberties  of  his  people  into  tbe 

I  Tor  I        1  . 

404. '  '  hands  of  a  stranger ;  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  the 
n*^*  ob^'v  ^^^f^^^iy  ^f  affixing  his  name,  as  the  last  act  of  his 
134, 136.    ministerial  existence,^  to  a  deed  which  deprived  his 
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flOTereign  and  benefactor  of  his  crown,  and  for  ever    chap. 
disinherited  his  descendants.*  ^^^^' 


On  the  same  day  on  which  this  treaty  was  signed,    1807. 
msecret  deputation  reached  Ferdinand  from  the  pro-g^^^  .^ 
fisional  government  of  Madrid,  consisting  of  Zayas,8truction8 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Minister-of-War,  and  Castro,  nand  to*  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,     They  came  to  demand  JJf^^JJ  *^ 
instructions  chiefly  on  the  points,  whether  they  were 
it  Uberty  to  shift  their  place  of  deliberation,  as  they 
vere  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  French  army  in 
the  capital ;  whether  they  should  declare  war  against 
France,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  further  en- 
trance of  troops  into  the  Peninsula ;  and  whether,  in 
die  event  of  his  return  being  prevented,  they  should 
UKmble  the  Cortes.     Ferdinand  replied,  that  ''  he 
vas  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  in  consequence  un- 
able to  take  any  steps  in  order  to  save  either  himself 


*  Charles  IV.  was  not  deBtitute  of  good  qualities,  but  he  was  a  weak 
facq^ble  Prince,  totallj  unfit  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  during  the 
iificalt  times  which  followed  the  French  Revolution.  He  himself  gave 
IksfoUowing  account  to  Napoleon  of  his  mode  of  life  at  their  first  dinner 
kftther  at  Bajonne.  '*  Every  day/'  said  he,  **  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
Wtstg  I  went  out  to  shoot  from  the  morning  till  noon  ;  I  then  dined,  and 
ntoned  to  the  chase,  which  I  continued  till  sunset.  Manuel  Godov 
dm  gave  me  a  brief  account  of  what  was  going  on,  and  I  went  to  bed 
te  VBeommence  the  same  life  on  the  morrow,  if  not  prevented  by  some 
nportant  solemnity."  Such  had  been  his  habits  for  twenty  years,  and 
thoK,  too,  the  most  critical  for  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Notwithstanding 
ill  this,  however,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  respectable  prince  in  ordi- 
Miy  times  bnt  for  the  pemicioas  infiuence  of  Ms  wife ;  for  he  was 
lifted  with  an  admirable  memory,  quick  parts,  and  considerable  powers 
ti  occasional  application,  and  had  throughout  that  humanity  and  love 
tf  justice  which' are  the  most  valuable  qualities  in  a  sovereign.  But 
Ui  indolence  and  negligence  of  public  business  ruined  every  thing  in 
tht  Bonarchy^  by  throwing  the  whole  direction  of  afiairs  into  the  hands 
tf  ike  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who.^e  infamous  connexion,  dis- 
(olnte  habits,  and  unbounded  corruption,  both  degraded  the  character 
*td  paralysed  the  resources  of  the  nation. — Torbno,  i.  155,  156. 

VOL.  VI.  2  Q 
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CHAP,    or  the  monarchy  ;  that  he  therefore  authoris 
junta  of  government  to  add  new  members  1 


1807.    number,  to  remove  wherever  they  thought 

and  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  sovereignt 

they  should  stop  the  entrance  of  fresh  troo 

commence  hostilities  the  moment  that  he  was  r 

into  the  interior  of  France,  a  step  to  which  h 

would  consent  till  forced  to  it  by  violence ;  i 

Cortes  should  be  convoked,  in  the  first  inst 

take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdc 

1  Thib.  i.    ^^^^  f<>r  such  ulterior  objects  as  might  requ 

s^uth^f     sideration.     The  decrees  necessary  to  carry  tl 

322, 323.    structions  into  effect,  were  soon  after  brought 

5s!  Tor.   drid  by  an  officer  destined  for  distinguished  c 

i.  452, 153.  in  future  times,  Don  Joseph  Palafox.i 

From  the  embarrassment  arising  from  t! 
The  intei-  tiuucd  resistauco  of  Ferdinand  to  make  the  ] 
th^"vtirte  ^^^^  required  of  him.  Napoleon  was  at  length  i 
at  Madrid  by  the  rcccipt  of  intelligence  of  the  bloody  i 
compel  a*^' tion  at  Madrid,  which  at  once  brought  to  a  ci 
resiKiia-     affairs  of  the  Peninsula.     He  received  the 

tion  of  the 

throne  that  calamitous  event  as  he  was  riding  out 
d^wid.^^  onnc,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
May,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  chateai 
he  sent  for  Charles  IV.,  the  Queen,  Ferdina 
the  Prince  of  Peace-  The  Prince  of  Astui 
assailed  by  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen  witl 
torrent  of  abuse,  that  Cevallos,  who  was  pre 
the  occasion,  has  declared  that  he  cannot  pre 
himself  to  transcribe  it.  Napoleon  joined 
general  vituperation,  and  the  sternness  of  h 
ner,  and  vehemence  of  his  expressions,  at  once 
that  the  period  had  now  arrived  when  subi 
had  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  He  spoke 
outraged  honour  of  the  French  armies  ;  of  tb 
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f  hus  soldiers,  which  called  aloud  for  vengeance ;  of   chap. 
war  of  extermination,  which  he  would  wage  to   ^''^^• 


indicate  his  authority.*     He  concluded  with  the    1807. 
ninous  words — "  Prince,  you  must  choose  betwixt 
mion  and   death.^^      Similar  menaces  were  con- 
»yed  by  Duroc  to  the  Infantas  Carlos  and  Don 
ntonio^  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
snsible  now  that  any  further  resistance  might  not 
dy,  without  any  benefit,  endanger  his  own  life,  but 
Msibly  draw  after  it  the  destruction  of  the  Royal 
mily,  Ferdinand  resolved  upon  submission.     On 
le  following  morning,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his    isray  & 
iher,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  un- 
lalified  obedience ;    and  four  days  afterwards  a 
eaty  was  signed^  by  which  he  adhered  to  the  resig- 
ifion  by  his  father  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  ac-    May  10. 
nred  in  return  the  title  of  Most  Serene  Highness, 
ith  the  palace,  park,  and  farms  of  Navarre,  with 
fty  thousand  arpents  of  woods  connected  therewith, 
id  an  annuity  of  600,000  francs  a-year  from  the 
rench  treasury.     The  same  rank,  with  an  annuity 
'  400,000  francs,  was  alloted  to  the  Infants  Don 
irlofi  and  Antonio.      As  soon  as  this  treaty  was    May  is. 
jned^  Ferdinand  and  his  brothers  were  removed  to 
Hdeaux,  where  these  two  princes  signed  a  renun-i  cev.  51, 
Ition  of  their  rights  to  the  throne,  and  Ferdinand  J|q^^^* 
IS  made  to  affix  his  name  to  a  proclamation,  in  £^iq- 
liich  he  counselled  submission  and  peace  to  thexMb.  w. 
Moiish  people.     The  three  Royal  captives  were,^^^;^* 
ortly  after,  removed  to  Valengay,  the  seat  of  Tal-  iso,  157, 
frand,  in  the  heart  of  France,^  where  they  con-  iu.  177.  ^' 

*  M^;K>leon  on  this  occafiion  made  it  a  special  subject  of  roproacli  to 
^<«>^tnlj  **  that  by  flattering  the  opinion  of  the  multitude^  and  forget- 
I  tke  $acred  reipect  due  to  authority,  he  had  lighted  the  conflagration 
r  ready  to  devour  the  Peninsula." — Foy,  iii.  177. 


France.* 

Having  now  succeeded  in  hie  main  obje 

Napoi^nit    poBBessing  the  Bourbon  family,  and  obtaini 

wph  King  blance  of  legal  title  from  the  ejected  own 

Mff™"*    Spanish  throne,  Napoleon  was  not  long  of 

Tokei  an     i^ig  other  arrangements  regarding  the  Pei 

ofNuiBbki,  an  issue.     The  refusal  of  his  brother  Loins 

the  throne  had  induced  him  to  cast  his  e 

Joseph,  King  of  Naples,  an  arrangement  v 

sides  providing  a  sovereign,  who  it  was  bo| 

prove  entirely  submissive  to  the  views  of 

peror  in  that  important  situation,  was  attei 

the  additional  advantages  of  opening  a  t 

Murat,  who,  after  holding  the  almost  reg; 

*  NiipoleoD'a  own  Account  uf  the  Bnfoime  affaii  is  ia  a 
points  llie  same  aa  that  aboTS  given.  "  Ferdinand  offered 
acFount,  Ui  gorem  entirely  at  mj  derotion,  aa  mnch  •»  •• 
Peace  had  doae  in  the  name  of  Charlea  IV. ;  and  I  mnat  m 
Lad  fulleu  into  tlmii  views,  I  would  have  acted  much  mt 
than  I  have  actQally  done.  When  I  had  them  all  aaMfn 
onne,  I  found  mjBelf  in  coinmand  at  moch  more  than  I 
ventured  to  hope  for ;  the  Mme  occuried  there,  a*  in  auatj 
of  m;  life,  which  had  been  ascribed  to  my  policj,  but  infa< 
to  my  good  fortune.     Hero  I  found  the  Gerdian  knot  befo 
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Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  at  Madiid,  could  hardly  chap. 
be  expected  to  descend  to  any  inferior  station.     To 


preserve  appearances,  however,  it  was  deemed  ad-    1807. 
▼isable  that  the  semblance^of  popular  election  should 
be  kept  up ;  and  with  that  view,  the  moment  that  the 
Bmperor  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Ferdinand  to    ^^y  ^• 
his  resignation  he  dispatched  instructions  to  Murat, 
to  obtain  a  petition  from  the  junta  of  Government, 
tnd  the  principal  public  bodies  of  Madrid,  for  the 
eonferring  of  the  throne  upon  the  King  of  Naples. 
At  the  same  time,  to  supply  any  interim  defects  of    May  4. 
title  which  might  be  thought  to  exist  in  the  £m- 
peror^s  Lientenant  to  act  in  Spain  in  civil  concerns, 
a  decree  was  signed  by  Charles  IV.  on  the  very  day 
ef  his  renunciation,  and   transmitted   to   Madrid^ 
where  it  arrived  three  days  afterwards,  which  con- 
fcrred  on  Murat  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General  of    May  7. 
the  Kingdom,  with  the  presidency  of  the  junta  of 
Government,  which  in  effect  put  that  important  body, 
DOW  reduced  merely  to  the  official  Ministers,  entirely 
at  his  disposal.     This  nomination  was  accompanied 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  old  King,  drawn  by  Godoy, 
in  which  he  counselled  his  former  subjects,  ^^  that 
they  had  no  chance  of  safety  or  prosperity  for  the 
Spaniards  but  in  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  his 
■Uy."     This  was  followed  by  another,  the  work  of 
Bscoiquiz,  from  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  from  Bor- 
ieaux  on  the  12th:  in  which  he  also  advised  his^^or.  i. 
eonntrymen  ^^  to  remam  tranquil,  and  to  look  for  Foy,  iii. 
Ifaeir  happiness  only  in  the  wise  disposition  and  power  j  ^g;  ^*°' 
offNapoleon."^  May'i^.' 

It  may  easily  be  believed  how  readily  Murat  exerted 
kfaniself  to  pave  the  way  for  that  elevation  of  Joseph 
rhich  promised  so  immediately  to  promote  his  own 
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CHAP,   advantage.     The  most  energetic  measores  were  im- 
^^''^'    mediately  adopted  to  obtain  at  Madrid  declaratioDi 


1807.    ^^  favour  of  the  new  dynasty  ;  and  the  leading  atitho- 
Murat's      Htios,  porploxed  and  bewildered  at  the  unparalleled 
M^icTto  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  eameit 
forward     exhortatiou  to  submission  which  they  received  firom 
jecitT/^    their  lawful  sovereign,  were  without  difficulty  won 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  rising  dynasty.     The 
junta  of  Government,  indeed  at  first  protested  agaiiui 
May  12.     the  abdication  at  Bayonne,  and  refused  to  connect 
themselves  in  any  way  with  these  proceedings :  bat 
they  were  soon  given  to  understand  that  their  Uyei 
would  be  endangered  if  they  continued  to  uphold  the 
rebel  authority  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  flattering  prospects  were  held 
out  to  them,  if  they  took  the  lead  in  recognising  the 
i}ow  and  inevitable  order  of  things.     These  artifices 
proved  successful,  and  the  junta,  satisfied  with  pro- 
testing that  they  in  no  way  recognised  the  acts  ef 
Charles  IV .  and  Ferdinand,  and  that  the  designation 
May  1.').     of  a  new  monarch  should  in  no  ways  prejudice  their 
rights  or  those  of  their  successors,  concluded  with 
the  resolution  that  the  Emperor's  choice  should  M 
on  his  older  brother  the  King  of  Naples.     The  mu- 
nicipality of  Madrid  also  presented  a  petition  to  the 
same  effect;  and  Napoleon,  satisfied  with  haTing 
thus  obtained  the  colour  of  public  consent  to  hii 
i^ray  25.     usurpatiou,  issued  a  proclamation  convoking  an  ae- 
.luneo.      8emblv  of  one  hundred  and  fiftv  Notables,  to  meet 

*  Thib.  vi  *  * 

388,.3o*>. '  at  Bayonne  on  the  15th  June  following.  Josephi 
ml  ic8.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  choice  but  submission,  quitted  with  re- 
\P^  \»r  S^^^  ^^^  peaceful  and  smiling  shores  of  Campauia, 
Nell.  i.  84,  set  out  for  liis  new  kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Bayonne 
^%2tV^*  on  the  Gth  June,*  where  he  was  magnificently  received 
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>7  Napoleon,  and  on  the  same  day  proclaimed  King    chap. 
f  Spain  and  the  Indies  *  ^^^^ 

Such  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  artifices  by  which    i807. 
Tapoleon  succeeded  in  wresting  the  crowns  of  Spain  Heflectioni 
ad  Portugal  from  their  lawful  possessors,  and  placing  **"^y*  j^' 
le  first  on  the  head  of  one  of  his  own  brothers,  chain  of 
hile  the  second  remained  at  his  disposal  for  the  jll^pfidy  by 
ratification  of  one  of  his  military  lieutenants.  Not  a  "^^^^^  ^^ 

*  was  acconi' 

lot  was  fired,  not  a  sword  was  drawn,  to  efioct  the  pUsh^d. 
I8t  transfer ;  the  object  for  which  Louis  XIV.  unsuc- 
Msfully  struggled  during  fourteen  years,  was  gained 
I  six  months ;  present  fraud,  the  terrors  of  past  vie- 
)ry,  had  done  the  work  of  years  of  conquest.  But 
lese  extraordinary  successes  were  stained  by  as  great 
ices ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  world, 
lackened  as  they  are  by  deeds  of  wickedness,  there  is 
ot  to  be  found  a  more  atrocious  system  of  perfidy, 

•  On  tbia  occasion  tbe  Emperor  addressed  tbe  following  proclama* 
m  to  tbe  Spanish  people. — ^'  Spaniards !   after  a  long  agony,  your  ^      .      , 
itioa  was  on  tbe  point  of  perisbing :  I  saw  your  miseries^  and  hastened  proclama- 
1  apply  a  remedy.    Year  grandeur,  your  power,  form  an  integral  part  tion  to  the 
'  my  own.    Tour  Princes  haye  ceded  to  me  tb^  rights  to  the  crown  Spaniazds, 
'  Spain.     I  haye  no  wish  to  reign  over  your  provinces,  but  I  am  *^' 

iflroas  of  acquiring  eternal  titles  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  your 
•Cnity.  Tour  monarchy  is  old;  my  mission  is  to  pour  into  its 
jnfl  the  blood  of  youth.  I  will  ameliorate  all  your  institutions,  and 
iks  yon  enjoy,  if  you  second  my  efforts,  the  blessings  of  reform,  with- 
A  its  collisions,  its  disorders,  its  convulsions.  I  have  convoked  a 
al  assembly  of  deputations  of  your  provinces  and  cities ;  I  am  de- 
of  ascertaining  your  wants  by  personal  intercourse ;  I  wiU  then 
f  aside  all  tbe  titles  I  have  acquired,  and  place  your  glorious  crown 
,  Ike  head  of  my  second  self,  after  having  secured  for  you  a  constitu- 
n  which  may  establish  the  sacred  and  salutary  authority  of  the  sove- 
Igiiy  with  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people.  Spaniards  I  Re- 
st em  what  your  fathers  were ;  on  what  you  now  are !  The  fault 
ss  net  lie  in  you,  but  in  the  constitution  by  which  you  have  been 
fsmecL  Conceive  the  most  ardent  hopes  and  confidence  in  the  te- 
lls of  yoor  present  situation ;  for  I  wish  that  your  latest  posterity 
o«ld  preserve  tbe  recoUection  of  me  and  say — he  was  the  regetieratar 
amr  eounity.** — ^Thibaudbau,  vi.  390,  391. 
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CHAP,   fraud,  and  dissimulation,  than  that  hy  which  Napo- 
leon won  the  kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  Peninmila. 


1807.    He  first  marched  off  the  flower  of  its  troops  into  ihc 
north  of  Germany,  and  by  professions  of  amity  and 
friendship  lulled  asleep  any  hostile  suspicions  which 
the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  might  have  conceived ;  and 
then  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Alexander  for 
the  dethronement  of  its  sovereigns,  and  bought  Ac 
consent  of  Russia  to  that  spoliation  of  the  faithfiil 
allies  of  ten  years'  duration,  by  surrendering  to  its 
ambition  the  more  recent  confederates  which  he  had 
roused  into  hostility  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
during  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  last  six  months. 
He  then  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  in  which  he  purchased  the  consent  of  that 
power  to  the  partition  of  his  ally  Portugal,  by  pro- 
mising to  the  Court  of  Madrid  a  share  of  its  spoils, 
and  to  its  Minister  a  princely  sovereignty  carved 
out  of  its  dominions ;  and  in  return  for  this  for- 
bearance  solemnly  guaranteed  all  its   possessions. 
Hardly  was  th^  ink  of  this  treaty  dry,  when  he  di- 
rected his  armies  across  the  Pyrenees  in  such  forre 
jis  to  evince  an  intention  not  merely  of  appropriat- 
ing to  himself  the  whole  dominions  of  his  old  tribu- 
tary dependant  Portugal,  but  of  seizing  upon  at  least 
the  northern  provinces  of  Spain ;  while  the  remain- 
ing forces  of  that  monai'chy  were  dissipated  in  the 
south  and  north  of  Portugal,  in  search  of  elasorj  ac* 
quisitions  at  the  expense  of  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon. 
The  sentence,  at  the  same  time,  went  forth  at  the 
Tuileries,  ^^  The  house  of  Braganza  has  ceased  to 
reign,''  and  the  Royal  family  at  Lisbon  M-ere  driven 
into  exile  to  Brazil ;  while  the  Queen  of  Etruria  was 
•      obliged  to  resign  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  on  a  pro- 
mise of  an  indemnity  on  the  northern  provinces  of 
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Portugal.     Scarcely,  however,  is  the  resignation  eli-    chap. 
cited  under  this  promise  obtained,  when  that  pro-    ^^^^ 
mise,  too,  is  broken  ;  the  dispossessed  Queen,  albeit    i807. 
a  creation  of  Napoleon's  own,  is  deprived  of  her  in- 
demnity ;  the  stipulated  principality  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  is  cast  to  the  winds ;  and  orders  are 
issued  to  Junot  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
whole  of  Portugal  in  name  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  armies  rapidly  inundate 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula ;  the  fron-  Hi«  perfi- 
tier  fortresses  are  seized,  in  the  midst  of  profound diwtw^° 
peace,  by  a  power  in  alliance  with  Spain,  and  which,  g"^**" 
only  four  months  before,  had  formally  guaranteed  Prince*. 
the  integrity  of  its  dominions ;  a  hundred  thousand 
men  overspread  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the 
Ebro,  and  approach  the  capital.     These  disastrous 
events  excite  the  public  indignation  against  the  rul 
ing  monarch  and  his  unworthy  favourite ;  they  are 
overthrown  by  an  urban  insurrection,  and  the  Prince 
of  Asturias,  by  universal  consent,  is  called  to  the 
throne.     No  sooner  is  he  apprised  of  this  event  than 
Napoleon  dispatches  Savary  to  induce  the  new  King 
to  come  to  Bayonne,  under  a  solemn  assurance,  both 
verbally  and  in  writing,  that  he  would  at  once  recog- 
nise him,  if  the  affair  at  Aranjuez  was  explained; 
and  that  in  a  few  minutes  every  thing  would  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted.      Agitated   between  terror   and 
hope,  Ferdinand,  in  an  evil  hour,  and  when  his  capi- 
tal is  occupied  by  French  troops,  consents  to  a  step 
which  he  had  scarcely  the  means  of  avoiding,  and 
throws  himself  on  the  honour  of  the  French  monarch. 
Napoleon,  in  the  interim,  sends  for  Charles  IV.  and 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  between  the  terror  of  his 
authority  and  the  seductions  of  his  promises,  con- 
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CHAP,   trives  to  assemble  all  the  Royal  family  of  Spain  with 
^^^^'    their  confidential  counsellors  at  Bayonne.     No  soonr 


1807.  ^^  ^^  ^^^7  &i*i'^^6d  than  he  receives  and  entertsdns 
them  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and  when  they 
are  beginning  to  indulge  the  hopes  which  such  flat- 
tering conduct  was  fitted  to  inspire,  suddenly  salutes 
them  with  the  announcement  that  the  House  of 
Bourbon  has  ceased  to  reign,  and  closes  this  match- 
less scene  of  duplicity,  fraud,  and  violence,  by  ex- 
torting, by  means  of  persuasion,  menaces,  and  inti- 
midation, a  resignation  of  the  throne  from  both  the 
father  and  son,  whom  he  had  so  recently  solenmly 
bound  himself  to  maintain  in  their  possession !  To 
crown  the  whole,  while  alluring,  like  the  serpent,  hifl 
victims  into  his  power,  he  is  secretly  offering  their 
dominions  to  one  of  his  brothers  after  another ;  he 
is,  underhand,  holding  out  promises  of  support  both 
to  the  old  and  the  new  King  of  Spain,  and  he  haa 
all  the  while  irrevocably  resolved  upon  the  dethrone- 
ment of  both,  and  the  supplanting  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  by  that  of  Napoleon  in  both  the  thrones  of 
the  Peninsula.  He  concludes  by  sending  Charles  IV. 
and  Ferdinand  with  all  their  family  into  state  cap- 
tivity in  the  interior  of  France ;  discarding  Godoy 
without  his  stipulated  principality;  cheating  the 
Queen  of  Etruria  out  of  her  promised  indemnity; 
disinheriting  at  once  the  regal  families  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Etruria,  and  placing  his  own  brother  on 
the  throne  of  the  Peninsula,  in  virtue  of  a  determi- 
nation formed,  by  his  own  admission,  ever  since  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit ! 

Was,  then,  such  atrocious  conduct  as  successful  in 
the  end  as  it  was'  in  the  commencement  ?  and  did  the 
dynasty  of  Napoleon  reap  in  its  final  results  benefits 
or  injury  from  acquisitions  obtained  by  so  black  a 
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iiTse  of  perfidy  ?     Let  the  answer  be  given  in  his    chap. 
n  words — "  It  wai  that  wihappy  war  in  Spain 


)iiehrfimedme.  The  results  have  irrevocably  proved    i807.  • 

it  I  was  in  the  wrong.     There  were  serious  faults  ummata 

the  execution.    One  of  the  greatest  was  that  of  ^g^^°' 

nng  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  dethrone-  ^^^^"J*^ 

>nt  of  the  Bourbons.     Charles  ly  •  was  worn  out ;  NapoLwn 

Diight  have  given  a  liberal  constitution  to  the^^l' 

anish  nation,  and  charged  Ferdinand  with  its  exr 

ition.     If  he  put  it  in  force  in  good  faith,  Spain 

uld  have  prospered,  and  put  itself  in  harmony  with 

r  new  institutions ;  if  he  failed  in  the  performance 

his  engagements,  he  would  have  met  with  his  dis- 

Bsal  from  the  Spaniards  themselves.     You  are 

out  to  undertake,  said  Escoiquiz  to  me,  one  of  the 

)ours  of  Hercules,  where,  if  you  please,  nothing 

t  child^s  play  is  to  be  encountered.     The  unfortu- 

ke  war  in  Spain  proved  a  real  wound,  the  first 

ue  of  the  mis/ortwies  of  France.     If  I  could  have 

'eseen  that  that  affair  would  have  caused  me  so 

ich  vexation  and  chagrin,  I  would  never  have  en- 

^ed  in  it.     Bvt  after  the  first  steps  taken  in  the 

niTf  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  recede.    When  I 

r  those  imbedlles  quarrelling  and  trying  to  dethrone 

^h  other,  I  thought  I  might  bb  well  take  advantage 

it  to  dispossess  an  inimical  family  :  but  I  was  not '  ^^  ^^• 

.        .  iv.  204 

3  contriver  of  their  disputes.-  Had  I  known  at  the  205. 
St  that  the  transaction  would  have  given  me  so  ^^(^"' 
ich  trouble,  I  would  never  have  attempted  it."^* 

The  Maerdon  here  made^  mnd  which  was  frequently  repeated  by 
poleon,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  family  disputes  between 
tries  IV.  and  Ferdinand,  but  merely  stepped  in  to  dispossess  them 
b,  was  perfectly  well-founded,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  all  the 
ka  fltaied  in  the  preceding  deduction.  It  is  evident  also,  that  such 
I  the  fascination  produced  by  his  power  and  talents,  that  no  difficulty 
I  experienced  in  getting  the  Royal  family  of  Spain  to  throw  them- 
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AP.   trives  to  assemble  all  the  Roya'  *iJ  ^'^  . 

*^*    their  confidential  counsellorp  ^ar  vas  tiie 

er  are  they  arrived  than  "^  *e  most  lunu' 

them  in  the  most  hospi*  le  world  ex^iW 

are  beginning  to  indr'  the  directiou  oi 

tering  conduct  wa?  ,  the  passions  aal 

them  with  the        .  ^  of  their  own  pumsV 

Bourbon  has  c  ..or Idly  policy  was  coucerueJ, 

less  scene  o^  .^ition  that  there  were  no  mon\ 

®'  *iands ;  nay,  that  there  was  rather  a  race  between  tba 

midatlO  ^  ^n  which  should  first  arri^-e  at  his  headqaariers,  to  stite 
fathc .  JfAvoutMy  to  tliat  svpreiufi  arbiter  of  their  fate.    Thut  Savtr: 
Knr    K'*^  ^^  Madrid  and  again  back  to  Vittoria  to  induce  Ferdinand  lo 
'^/to  Bayonne,  was  admitted  by  himself,^  but  he  evidently  hadUUle 
''  ^'iJ^'f^^^y  ^^  accomplishing  his  task.     But  the  real  reproach  agaiiit 
"*    op^^^^j  ^^^  from  which  he  has  never  attempted  to  exculpate  liim* 
^jf,  is  having  first  agreed  with  Alexander  at  Tilsit  to  dii^possess  tbe 
liovLses  of  Braganza  and  Bourbon ;  then,  to  lull  asleep  the  latter  pover. 
signed  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  which  ^aranteed  its  dominion; 
then  perfidiously  seized  its  fortresses  without  a  shadow  of  pretext ;  and 
finally,  taking  advantage  of  the  family  dissensions  to  attract  both  tbe 
old  King  and  his  son  to  Bayonnc,  where  they  were  compelled  to  ab- 
dicate. 

Long  as  the  preceding  narrative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Pen* 
insulaf  war  has  proved,  it  will  not  by  the  intelligent  reader  be  deemed 
misplaced,  when  the  vital  importance  of  the  facts  it  contains,  both  to  the 
Issue  of  the  contest  and  the  character  of  Napoleon,  is  taken  into  Tiev, 
the  more  especially  as  it  has  hitherto  not  met  with  the  attention  u  de- 
ser\'es  from  Kngli&h  historians.  Colonel  Napier,  in  particular,  dis* 
misises  the  whole  subject  in  a  few  pages;  and  blames  Napoleon, not 
for  attacking  Spain,  but  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  not  attacking  it  in 
the  interests  of  democracy,  "  There  are  many  reasons,"  says  this  ener 
getic  and  eloquent  writer,  ''why  Napoleon  fhould  have  ttieddlrd  tvitk  tki 
inUrior  affairg  of  Spain;  there  seems  to  be  no  good  one  for  his  manner 
of  doing  it.  His  great  error  was,  that  he  looked  only  to  the  Court,  and 
treated  the  people  with  contempt.  Had  he  taken  care  t^j  brino  th,'  ptvi'U 
and  thtir  (»oV''nim':nt  into  hoBtiU  contact  firttf  instead  of  appearing  as  the 
treacherous  arbitrator  of  a  domestic  quarrel,  he  would  have  been  hailed 
as  the  deliverer  of  a  great  people." — Napier,  L  22,  23.  In  energy  and 
fire  of  military  description  and  ability  of  scientific  disquisition,  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  is  above  all  praise;  but  he  is  far  from  being  equally  safe 
as  a  guide  ^to  political  events,  or  as  a  judge  of  the  measures  of  Govern- 
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ment. 
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PeelingB  iu  mankiud,  ivhich  cannot  for  a  length  of    chap. 
ime  be  outraged  with  impunity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  J"["^ 


iiat  he  judged  wisely  in  attempting,  by  any  means,  X807. 
lie  extension  of  his  dynasty  over  the  Peninsula.  The 
"easons  of  state  policy  which  rendered  it  essential  for 
LfOuis  XIV.  to  face  the  strength  of  banded  Europe  to 
naintaiu  the  family  compact  in  the  Peninsula,  were 
(till  more  forcibly  applicable  to  Napoleon,  as  his  dy- 
lasty  was  a  revolutionary  one,  and  could  not  hope  to 
>btain  lasting  support  but  from  sovereigns  who  rested 
m  a  similar  foundation.  How  then,  did  it  happen 
liat  a  step  recommended  by  so  clear  a  principle  of  ex- 
pedience, and  attended  by  the  most  unhoped-for  suc- 
cess in  the  first  instance,  should  ultimately  have  been 
itiended  with  such  disaster  ? — Simply  because  it  was 
Jiroughout  based  on  injustice ;  because  it  violated  the 
tnoral  feelings  of  mankind,  outraged  their  national  at- 
tachments, and  roused  all  classes  by  the  overbearing 
excitement  of  the  generous  emotions  into  an  nnreflect- 
bg,  it  may  almost  be  said,  an  instinctive  resistance. 

In  the  final  success  of  that  resistance,  in  the  memor- 
able retribution  which  it  at  last  brought  on  the  prin-  And  Om 
cipal  actors  in  the  drama  which  began  with  such  ap-  ^^JJ^ 
parently  undeserved  success^  is  to  be  discerned  thementit 
clearest  proof  of   the   manner  in  which  Providence  aboat. 
works  out  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and 
renders  the  guilt  and  long-continued  success  of  the 
wicked  the  instruments  of  their  own  ultimate  and 
well-deserved  punishment.     When  the  Spaniards  be* 
held   Napoleon  sending  their   princes  into  captivity 
and  wresting  from  them  their  crown,  from  themselves 
their  independence ;  when  they  saw  Murat  in  triumph 
drowning  the  Madrid  insurrection  in  blood,  and  se- 
curely massacring  her  gallant  citizens  after  the  fight 
was  over,  they  sank  and  wept  in  silence,  and  possibly 
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CHAP,   doubted  the  reality  of  the  Divine  superintendence  of 
^     human  affairs,  when  such  crimes  were  permitted  to 


1807.  ^^^  nothing  but  increase  of  power  and  authority  to 
their  perpetrators.  But  mark  the  end  of  these  thingi, 
and  the  consequences  of  these  atrocities  upon  their  au- 
thors by  a  series  of  causes  and  effects,  every  one  oi 
which  now  stands  forth  shining  in  imperishable  light 
Napoleon,  who  then  sent  an  unoffending  race  d 
monarchs  into  captivity,  was  himself,  by  its  results, 
driven  into  lasting  and  melancholy  exile.  France, 
which  then  lent  its  aid  to  a  perfidious  and  unjust  in- 
vasion, was  itself,  from  its  effects,  subjected  to  a  seyero 
and  galling  subjugation  :  Murat,  who  then  with  impu- 
nity massacred  the  innocent  by  the  mockery  of  nuK« 
tary  trial,  signed,  in  the  order  for  their  condemnation, 
the  warrant  for  his  own  dethronement  and  execotioa 
not  eight  years  afterwards ! 

In  Authorizing  or  committing  these  enonuons  state 
The  pas-     crimes,  Napoleou  and  France  were  in  truth  acting  in 
tW8*itevo.  conformity  to  that  moral  law  of  •  the  universe,  whidi 
lution  the   dooms  outrageous  vice,  whether  in  nations  or  indivi- 
of  the        duals,  to  prepare,  in  the  efforts  which  it  makes  foriti 
bo^  oT     P^^sent  gratification  or  advancement,  the  means  of  iti 
Europe      ultimate  punishment.     Napoleon  constantly  said,  and 
fiance.      Said  truly,  that  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  nms 
which  he  undertook ;  that  he  was  driven  on  by  neces- 
sity ;  that  he  was  always  placed  in  the  alternative  of 
further  triumphs  or  immediate  ruin ;  that  he  was  in 
truth  the  head  of  a  military  republic,  which  would 
admit  no  pause  to  its  dictator  in  the  career  of  victory.* 

*  "  Throughout  my  whole  reign/'  said  Napoleon,  **  I  was  the  hej' 
stone  of  an  edifice  entirely  new,  and  resting  on  the  most  sloider  fbw- 
dations.  Its  duration  depended  on  the  issue  of  each  of  my  battles.  U 
I  had  been  conquered  at  Marengo,  the  disastrous  times  of  1814  and 
1815  would  immediately  have  come  on.  It  was  the  same  at  Austerlitx. 
Jena,  and  other  fields.    The  vulgar  accuse  my  ambiiioii  of  all  Umm 
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There  is  no  one  who  attentively  considers  his  career,    chap 

but  must  admit  the  justice  of  these  observations,  and ^ 

absolve  him  individually,  in  consequence,  from  much  I807. 
:>f  that  obloquy  which  the  spectacle  of  the  dreadful 
ind  desolating  wars  in  which  he  was  so  powerful  an 
igent,  has  naturally  produced  among  mankind.  But 
Lat  just  indignation  at  the  profuse  and  unprofitable 
effusion  of  hlood,  which  has  been  erroneously  directed 
yj  a  large  and  influential  class  in  France,  to  the  single 
lead  of  Napoleon,  should  not  on  that  account  be  sup- 
posed to  be  ill-founded;  the  feeling  is  just,  the  object 
>nly  of  it  is  mistaken ;  its  true  object  is  that  selfish 
spirit  of  revolutionary  aggrandizement,  which  merely 
changed  its  direction,  not  its  character,  under  the 
cnilitary  dictatorship  of  the  French  Emperor :  which 
iiesitates  at  no  crimes,  pauses  at  no  consequences ; 
vliich,  unsatiated  by  the  blood  and  suflcring  which  it 
bad  produced  in  its  own  country,  sought  abroad,  under 
bis  triumphant  banners,  the  means  of  still  greater 
fl;ratification  :  and  never  ceased  to  urge  on  its  remorse- 
less career,  till  the  world  was  filled  with  its  devasta- 
tion, and  the  unanimous  indignation  of  mankind  was 
uroused  for  its  punishment. 

van ;  but  thoy,  in  truth,  arose  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  cou- 
itant  struggle  of  the  past  and  the  present,  which  placed  me  continually 
in  the  altematiTe  of  conquering,  nnder  pain  of  being  beaten  down.  / 
isaff  never,  in  truth,  matter  of  my  oivn  movements  ;  I  was  never  at  my  own 
iiapoaal.  At  the  commencement  of  my  elevation,  during  the  Consu- 
late, my  partisans  frequently  asked  me,  with  the  best  intentions, 
irhither  I  was  tending,  and  I  constantly  answered  with  perfect  since- 
rity, I  did  not  know.  They  were  astcmished,  but  I  said  no  more  than 
Jie  simple  truth.  My  ambition,  I  admit,  was  great,  but  it  was  of  a 
bigid  natuie,  and  caused  by  the  oytnion  of  the  masses.  During  all  my 
reigii,  the  aapreme  direction  of  affairs  really  lay  with  the  people ;  m 
fisef,  tk€  Imperial  Government  was  a  kind  of  Rfpublic,^^'-^ljA%  Cases,  va. 
tl,  vii.  125  ;  O'Mbara,  i.  40ft. 
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CHAPTER  L, 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1808  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


ARGUMENT. 

Memorable  events,  of  which  the  Spanish  Peninsula  has  been  th«  theatre — Snfdar 
and  uniform  character  of  their  Guerilla  warfare — niysical  confbmiation  of  the  coo- 
try  which  has  led  to  these  rcvults — Great  mountain  rangw  of  Spain  and  Portigst- 
Extraordinary  resolution  Mrith  whicht  in  erery  aget  the  Spaniards  bare  deftndsd  tbar 
cities — Peculiarities  in  the  civil  history  of  the  Peninsula,  which  hare  so  lon^  reodvel 
its  people  a  divided  community — Effect  of  those  circumatancas  in  pw>iiMrf*f  At 
means  of  internal  and  sepcurata  defence—  Corruption  of  the  nobility t  and  exteat  ts 
which  entails  were  carried — State  of  the  peasantry,  statistical  details  on  that  ioliifect 
— The  Church — ^its  usefulness,  character,  and  sway  over  the  people— and  great  inih- 
euce  gn  the  Spanish  contest — Spain  was  still  unexhausted  by  revolutionary  paisisa— 
Composition  and  character  of  the  French  army  at  this  period — Its  discipline,  cqslf* 
ment,  and  efficiency — and  numbers — Force  and  character  of  the  Britidi  anqy— (k« 
amount  of  its  various  branches — admirable  spirit  with  which  it  was  aidmatcd  nd  r^ 
garded  by  the  people— character  and  qualities  of  the  British  aoldiert — importsattf* 
feet  of  their  officers  being  exclusively  taken  from  the  higher  ranks — aerere  dbripUse 
and  corporal  punishments  which  still  subsisted — General  Foy*k  graphic  coBtnstif 
the  English  and  French  soldiers — and  of  the  officers  of  their  reapectiva  smsifs  DM 
culty  of  keeping  any  considerable  force  together  in  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula— HI* 
Htary  force  of  Spain  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest — Military  fbrca  and  pbyricsl 
character  of  Portugal—  Amoimt,  quality,  and  disposition  of  tho  Frencb  army  si  fhii 
period  in  Spain— Progress  and  early  forces  of  the  Spanidi  Insurrection— frigbtfU  #»• 
orders  which  signalixed  its  commencement  in  some  cities — cruel  massacre  with  iMck 
the  Revolution  in  Valencia  began — prudent  measures  adopted  by  the  nobles  at  fleviOi 
— Proceedings  of  its  Junta — Proclamation  whkh  it  iaaned  againat  Kapoleon  wisi  ia* 
structlons  to  their  troops  —Capture  of  the  French  fleet  at  Cadia^-InsiirraetioBi  ia 
Asturias,  Oalllcia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon— Measures  of  NapolcoM  In  regard  Is  th* 
Insurrection — Proceedings  of  the  Notables  assembled  at  Bayoane — PmwIaBatisB  «f 
the  Grandees  of  Spain  to  their  countrymen — Degrading  letter  of  Escoiqais  and!  tk 
Counsellors  of  Ferdinnnd  to  King  Joseph — Coustitution  of  Bayonae  given  by  Nsrs* 
leon  to  the  Spaniards— Proceedings  of  Napoleon,  Joseph,  and  tha  Junta  of  Xotehki  st 
Bayonne— Mlnlntry  of  Jo»eph — his  journey  to,  and  arrival  and  racrpUoa  at  Slsdrid- 
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wunblt  instaneM  of  rMbtance  to  the  general  torrent  of  adulation  among  the 
indeet  In  bla  fkronr — ^memorable  aniwer  of  the  Bishop  of  Orense  to  his  summons 
^JDona-unirtnal  Joy  with  which  the  news  of  the  Insnnreotion  is  reoeiTed  in  Eng- 
I— Noble  speech  of  Mr  Sheridan  on  the  Spanish  War  in  Parliament— answer  of  Mr 
aing— reflections  on  this  debate — English  Budget  of  1808— Immense  succours 
;  out  to  the  patriots  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  British  Goremment— Napoleon's  first 
m  for  the  suppression  of  the  Insurrection — Success  of  Bessieres  OTer  Cuesta  iu 
I  and  in  Biscay— Operations  of  Lefebrre  in  Arragon — First  siege  of  Saragossa — Its 
irc — Expedition  of  Moncey  against  Valencia — Its  failure — Progress  of  the  insur- 
km  and  partial  successes  of  the  patriots  in  that  quarter — Operations  of  Bessieres 
Bst  Cuesta  and  Blake — Battle  of  Rio-Seco  and  defeat  of  the  Spaniards — March  of 
ottt  into  Andalusia,  and  his  early  successes  there— Accumulation  of  forces  around 
laraders  under  Castanos— Battle  of  Baylen,  and  surrender  of  Dupont — its  prodi- 
B  results  both  in  Spain  and  orer  Europe— ShamefUl  violation  of  the  capitulation 
In  Spaniards — Departure  of  Joseph  from  Madrid,  and  concentration  of  the  French 
pa  behind  the  Ebro — Campaign  in  Catalonia  and  Si^e  of  Oerona— entry  of  the 
lish  troops  into  the  capital — unirersal  transports  in  the  Peninsula — Affairs  of 
ngal— commencement  of  the  Insurrection*  and  disarming  of  the  Spanish  troops 
I— The  English  Cabinet  resoWes  on  sending  succours  to  that  kingdom — Sir  Ar- 

Wellesley  takes  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and  arrires  off  Mondego  Bay — 
iBf  of  the  British  troops,  and  combat  of  Boleia — RelatiTC  forces  on  both  sides — 
la  of  Vimeira — Sir  A«  Wellesley*s  intentions  for  following  up  his  success  are  frus- 
id  by  the  arriTal  of  ^  H.  Burrard  and  Sir  H.  Dalrymple,  who  supersede  him  in 
T***^«^ — Convention  of  Cintra — its  expedience  at  that  Juncture — views  with 
k  It  was  regarded  in  France  by  Napoleon— -Senseless  clamour  in  England  on  the 
Mi  kads  to  a  Court  of  Enquiry — ^its  result — Disgraceful  revelations  which  are 
I  at  Lisbon  of  the  plunder  by  all  ranks  in  the  French  army — British  troops  ad- 
•  lato  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore — Deep  impression  which  these  events  nyke 

i^nleon hla  preparations  to  meet  the  danger — Interview  at  Erfiirth  with  Alex- 

p— its  secret  otjects,  and  tenor  of  the  conferences  held  there— Conduct  of  Aus- ' 
■ad  negotiations  with  tliat  power  and  the  Princes  of  the  Rhenish  confiederapy— 
tiaon's  return  to  Paris — Great  levy  of  men  ordered  by  the  French  Government — 
d  preparations  for  the  contest — Forces  on  both  sides  on  the  Ebro— Positions  and 
iflli  ot  the  English  army — Napoleon  Joins  the  French  army — Attack  on  Blake 
ito  deftat  at  Reynosa  and  Espinosa— Battle  of  Burgos,  and  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
«— Battle  of  Tudela,  and  rout  of  their  left— disorderly  and  eccentric  retreat  of 

traops  from  the  Ebro— Rapid  and  concentrated  advance  of  the  French — forcing 
t  flomo-ffiarra  Pass — Capture  of  the  Retiro,  and  prodigious  agitation  in  Madrid— 
of  that  Capital — Bold  advance  of  Sir  John  Moore  to  Sabagun  on  the  French  line 
■■■mill  atlnn — it  instantly  paralyses  their  Airtber  advance  towards  the  south — 
I  Biaitdi  of  Napoleon  with  an  overwhelming  force  towards  the  English  troops — 
ntiaat  on  the  line  of  Galicia — Napoleon  returns  to  Paris — gallant  actions  of 
t  Cavalry,  and  capture  of  Lefebvre  Desnouettes — Sir  John  Moore  retires  to  Lugo 
■n  battle  there,  which  is  declined — continues  the  retreat  to  Corunna — extreme 
llf  of  the  weather,  and  hardships  the  troops  underwent  in  the  retreat — arrival 
iffVBiia  of  the  troops  and  the  transports  from  Vigo  Bay — Battle  of  Conuma,  and 
I  of  Sir  John  Moore — embarkstion  of  the  troops,  and  their  return  to  England— 
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Extreme  gloom  and  detpondenojr  which  these  erents  pvodooe  In  the  BritUi  Iiki- 
Refleotioni  on  the  Campaign — its  chequered  reaolt — bat»  on  the  whole,  calMDtlj  m- 
favonrable  to  France — Reflectiont  on  the  effect  of  Sir  John  Moon**  muiiiMni.  Mi 
its  consequences  on  the  issue  of  the  Campaign — and  on  the  charaeter  of  the  Britiik 
soldiers,  as  now  erinced  in  their  first  serious  Continental  Campaign. 


CHAP.        The  Spanish  Peninsula,  in  ^vhich  a  frightful  war 
^'      was  now  about  to  commence,  and  where  the  armies  of 


1808.    France  and  England  at  last  found  a  permanent  theatre 
Memor-     of  combat,  has  been  distinguished  from  the  earliest 
eventi  of  ^imcs  by  memorable  achievements,  and  is  illustrated 
which  the  by  the  exploits  of  the  greatest  captains  who  have 
PeninBaia  evcr  left  the  impross  of  their  actions  on  the  course  of 
thJ  tt^re.  1^^"^8''^  events.     The  mighty  genius  of  Hiinnibal  there 
began  its  career,  and  under  the  walls  of  Saguntom 
gave  the  earliest  token  of  that  vast  capacity  which 
was  soon  to  shake  to  its  foundation  the  enduring  fabric 
of  Roman  power.     Scipio  Africanus  there  first  re- 
vived the  almost  desperate  fortunes  of  the  repubUc, 
and  matured  those  talents  which  were  destined  on  a 
distant  shore  to  overthrow  the  fortimes  of  the  inve- 
terate enemy  of  his  country.    The  talents  of  Pompej, 
the  genius  of  Caesar,  were  exerted  on  its  plains,  a 
severer  struggle  than  that  of  Pharsalia  awaited  the 
founder  of  the  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Ebro ;  the 
desperate  contest  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent 
raged  for  centuries  amidst  its  mountains,  and  from 
their  rocks  the  wave  of  Mussulman  conquest  was  first 
permanently  repelled.     Nor  has  the  Peninsula  been 
the  theatre  in  modem  times  of  less  memorable  ex« 
ploits :  the  standards  of  Charlemagne  have  waved  hi 
its  passes ;  the  bugles  of  Roncesvalles  have  resounded 
through  the  world ;  the  chivalry  of  the  Black  Prince^ 
the  skill  of  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  have  been  displayed 
in  its  defence ;  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  the  firmneai 
of  Wellington,  have  been  exerted  on  it6  plains ;  and, 
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ike  their  great  predecessors  in  the  wars  of  Rome  and    chap. 

)!tfthage,  these  two  illustrious  chiefs  rolled  the  chariot 

r  victory  over  its  surface,  and  missing  each  other,    X808. 
nrerally  conquered  every  other  opponent  till  their 
latual  renown  filled  the  world,  and  Europe,  in  breath- 
fls  suspense,  awaited  the  issue  of  their  conflict  on  a 
slant  shore. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pe- 
nsula  have  been  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  of  Uniform 
ilitary  character  and  mode  of  conducting  war  which  ^lar  cha- 
very  remarkable.     Inferior  to  many  other  nations  ^^  ^ 
:  the  fimmess  and  discipline  with  which  they  with-  oumiu 
and  the  shock  of  battle,  they  are  superior  to  them 
1  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  rally  after  defeat, 
id  the  invincible  tenacity  with  which  they  maintain 
omtest  under  circumstances  of  disaster,  when  any 
Iwr  people  would  succumb  in  despair.     In  vain  are 
sir  armies  defeated  and  dispersed,  their  fortresses 
ken,  their  plains  overrun,  their  capital  subdued; 
^^J  or  in  small  bodies  they  renew  the  conflict ;  they 
Dj  and  reunite  as  rapidly  as  they  disperse ;  the  nu- 
ffous  mountain  chains  which  intersect  their  country 
bfd  a  refuge  for  their  broken  bands;  their  cities 
ike  a  desperate  though  insulated  defence ;  and  from 
I  wreck  of  all  regular  or  organized  opposition  emerges 
I  redoubtable  Guerilla  warfare.     ^'FrsBlio  victi 
rthaginienses,'^  says  Livy,  ^^  in  ultimam  Hispania^ 
km,  ad  oceanum,  compulsi  erant,  disparem  autem ; 
yd  Hispania,  non  quam  Italia  modo,  sed  quam  ulla 
m  terrarum  hello  reparando  aptior  erat,  locorum, 
minumque  ingeniis.     Gens  nata  instaurandis,  repa- 1  Li^. 
idisque  bellis,  brevi  replevit  exercitum  animosque  "^'J^- 
tentandum  de  integro  certamen  fecit.^^  ^     It  is  a  c  42. 
gular  fact,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  durable  in- 
ence  of  common  descent  and  physical  circumstances 
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CHAP,   on  national  character  through  all  the  varieties  of 
^      religion^  and  political  condition,  that  the  systc 


1808.    ^^'^^1*69  thus  deemed  peculiar  to  Spain,  of  all  a 

in  the  world,  in  the  days  of  Pompey  and  Sertorii 

continued  to  distinguish  its  inhabitants,  withoi 

interruption,  to  the  present  time ;  that  it  was  pu 

without  intermission  for  eight  hundred  years  in 

wars  with  the  Moors,  formed  the  leading  charact 

of  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  and  continues  1 

hour  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  the  savage  c 

between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 

has  for  so  many  years  bathed  the  Peninsula  in  I 

Durable  characteristics  of  this  kind  attachii 

Physical     agos  to  a  nation,  though  its  inhabitants  have 

tion^ofthe  coursc  of  them  become  the  mixed  progeny  of 

country     diflferent  races  of  mankind,  will  invariably  be 

which  has  •        o  i**!**!-!*!* 

led  to  to  arise  trom  some  peculiarity  m  its  physical  ci 
effM^.  stances,  which  has  imprinted  a  lasting  impress 
its  successive  inhabitants.  This  is  in  an  espedal 
ner  the  case  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  Their 
tory  di£Pers  in  many  important  particulars  froi 
in  Europe.  Physically  considered,  it  belongs  as 
to  Africa  as  Europe ;  the  same  burning  sun  p 
the  mountains  and  dries  up  the  valleys  of  hot 
forests  clothe  their  sides;  naked  they  present 
arid  fronts  to  the  shivering  blasts  of  the  north  a 
scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Vegetation  in 
ral  spreads  in  proportion  only  as  irrigation  c 
obtained.  Aided  by  that  powerful  auxiliar 
steepest  mountain  sides  of  Catalonia  and  Arrag 
cut  into  terraces  and  clothed  with  the  most  loi 
vegetation :  without  it,  vast  plains  in  Leon  at 
Castiles  are  almost  entirely  destitute  both  of  a 
tion  and  inhabitants.  So  extensive  in  conseq 
are  the  desert  tracts  of  Spain,  that  the  country,  v 
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bm  the  summit  of  any  of  the  numerous  mountain    chap. 
idges  with  which  its  inland  provinces  are  intersected,       ^' 
ti  general  exhibits  only  a  confused  group  of  barren    I8O8. 
levated  plains  and  lofty  naked  peaks,  intersected  here  1  sucheft 
nd  there  by  a  few  glittering  streams  flowing  in  deep  M«m.  t 
dleys,  on  the  margins  of  which  alone  are  to  be  seen  Nap.  i! 
rops  and  flocks,  and  the  traces  of  human  habitar-L,!^^^  j 
xm.^    A  feeling  of  melancholy  steals  over  the  mind  1^;   ^' 
1  traversing  its  wide  and  broken  plains :  the  general  in  spcdn, 
terility  is  allied  to  sublimity ;  and,  amidst  the  desola-  ^^*  ^^^* 
i<m  of  Nature,  deep  impressions  are  made,  and  a  lofty 
haracter  communicated  to  the  scene. 

The  whole  Peninsula  may  be  viewed  as  a  vast 
loontainous  promontory,  which  stretches  from  the  General 
fences  to  the  southward,  between  the  Atlantic  and  of^^^ 
(editerranean  sea.     On  the  shores  of  the  ridge  to  the  i^uisuia. 
ist  and  west  are  plains  of  admirable  fertility,  which, 
t  no  distant  period,  have  been  submerged  by  the 
aves  of  the  sea ;  but  in  the  interior  an  elevated  as- 
imblage  of  mountain  ridges  and  lofty  desert  plains 
to  be  found,  in  the  centre  of  which  Madrid  is  placed 

an  upland  basin  at  a  height  of  eighteen  hundred 
et  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  great  rivers  in 
•nsequence  flow  for  the  most  part  to  the  east  and 
9Bt  in  long  courses, 'and  are  fed  by  tributary  streams, 
tiich  meander  at  the  bottom  of  ravines  of  surprising 
pth,  shut  in  often  by  precipitous  banks  or  very  steep 
clivities.      Three  great  chauss6es  only,  viz.  those 
ftding  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne  by  the  Somo-Sierra 
4U^  that  to  Valencia,  and  that  to  Barcelona,  intersect 
IB  great  desert  central  region  ;  in  every  other  quar- ,  8^^,^^., 
r  the  roads  are  little  better  than  mountain  paths,  ^em.  u 
dting  together  towns  built  for  the  most  part  on  the  Nap.  i*. 
mmit  of  hills,  surrounded  by  walls  environed  by^j^^^,^ 
perb  olive  woods,  but  bavins  little  interoourse  either  spein,  i. 

163  160 

ith  each  other  or  the  rest  of  Europe.       It  mayintrod.  * 
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CHAP,   readily  be  imagined  what  extraordinary  advantai 
^'      country  of  such  natural  strength  and  character 
1808.    afford  to  insulated  and  defensive  warfare. 

Spain  contains  23,850  square  geographical  lea 

statiBtid   or  about  212,000  square  geographical  miles, 

more  than  double  the  superficies  of  the  British  Isl 

It  was  inhabited  in  1808  by  eleven  millions,  whi 

1834  had  swelled  to  14,660,000  souls.     Its  re^ 

in  1826  was  105,000,000  francs,  or  L.4,250,00 

1833  162,000,000  or  L.6,600,000  sterling ;  an 

public  debt  4,000,000,000  francs  or  L.16O,O00 

Its  agriculture  produces    1,847,000,000    franc 

L.60,000,000  sterling  annually.      The  total  y 

produce  of  its  industry,  agricultural  and  conmie 

is  2,260,000,000  francs  or  L.82,000,000  j  fod 

B^^Yii.  dicating  at  once  the  disordered  state  of  its  finfl 

CC5, 666.    and  the  vast  amount  of  its  physical  resources.^ 

In  almost  every  quarter  the  country  is  inters 

Great       ^7  ^^^S  ^<>^^7  ^^^  almost  inaccessible  mountain  ri 

mountain    which  form  a  barrier  between  province  and  proi 

of  Spain     almost  as  complete,  not  merely  to  hostile  armiei 

tupu^^^     even  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  that  inter] 

by  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.    Branching  out 

the  great  chain  which  separates  France  from  fi 

one  vast  mountain  ridge  runs  to  the  westward^  1 

ing  in  its  course  the  Alpine  nests  and  inaccessih 

treats  of  Asturias  and  Gblicia ;  while  another,  sti 

ing  to  the  eastward,  covers  with  its  various  ram 

tions  nearly  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  encloses 

bosom  the  admirable  industry  and  persevering  e 

of  its  hardy  cultivators.     In  the  interior  of  the 

which  descend  from  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees  t 

long  vale  of  the  Ebro,  are  formed  the  beautifiil 

umbrageous  valleys  of  Navarre  and  Biscay,  whet 

mountain  fastnesses  and  amidst  chesnut  forests,  lit 

has  for  six  hundred  years  diffused  its  blessings, 
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tbe  prodigy  has  been  exhibited  of  independent  pri-    chap. 
vileges  and  democratic  equality  having  been  preserved       ^' 
untouched,  with  all  their  attendant  security  and  gene-  "~x808~ 
nl  comfort,  amidst  an  otherwise  despotic  monarchy. 
Beyond  the  Ebro,  one  great  mountain  range,  stretch- 
ing across  from  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon,  forms  the  almost   impassable  gJJ^'^ji 
barrier  between  the  valleys  of  the  Tamis  and  ihe^^*^^* 
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Douro,  and  the  provinces  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  Laborde, 
Leon,  and  Estremadura :  its  western  extremity  has  [^^^' 
been  immortalized  in  history ;  it  contains  the  ridge  of 
Bosaco,  and  terminates  in  the  rocks  of  Torres- Vedras.^  Mount^n 
Another,  taking  its  rise  from  the  high  grounds 'j^?^^" 
which  form  the  western  limit  of  the  plain  of  Valentia,  of  sp»in. 
eitendfl  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Cape  St  Vin- 
eent  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  and  separates  in  its 
coarse  the  outlines  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana ; 
a  third,  also  reaching  in  the  same  direction  across  the 
whole  country,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  val- 
kjs  of  the  Guadiana  and  the  Guadalquiver,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sierrar-Morena,  divides  the  province 
rf  New  Castile  from  that  of  Andalusia,  and  has  been 
immortalized  by  the  wanderings  of  the  hero  of  Cer- 
nntes;  while  a  fourth,  detached  by  itself  in   the 
lOQthem  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  forms  tbe  ro- 
Biantic  mountains  of  Ronda,  whose  summits,  wrapped 
in  perpetual  snow,  withstand  the  genial  sun  which 
i^iens  oranges  and  citrons  and  all  the  productions  of  ^  Maite 
Africa  on  their  sides.     Two  great  and  rich  alluvial  494* °6oo!' 
dains  alone  are  to  be  found  in  Spain,  the  character  of  H"»"^wt, 
rliofie  inhabitants  differs  from  that  of  all  the  rest  of  rEspagne 
he  Peninsula:  in  the  first  of  which,  amidst  water- i^rdT i. 
aelons,  luxuriant  harvests,  and  all  the  richest  gifts  J^^^^^. 
f  nature,  the  castanets  and  evening  dances  of  thenarvon^i 
Talencians  recall  thp  unforeseeing  gaiety  of  tropical  234 1 270.* 
egions;  while  in  the  second,  the  indolent  habits,^ 
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CHAP,   fiery  character,  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  An- 
dalusians  attest,  amidst  myrtle  thickets,  the  perfume 


1808. 


Extraor- 
dinaty 


cities. 


of  orange-groves,  and  the  charms  of  a  delicious  cB- 
mate,  the  undecaying  influence  of  Moorish  hlood  and 
Arabian  descent. 

Spain  has  never  been  remarkable  for  the  nupber 
ll^ution  or  opulence  of  its  towns :  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Valencia,  Bar- 
iL'^ve^^  celona,  and  Bilboa,  the  largest  of  which,  after  the  cap- 
age  the  tal,  does  not  contain  above  an  hundred  and  twentj 
have  do-  thousaud  inhabitants,  alone  deserve  the  name  of  cities.* 
fendedtheirg^^  it  has  in  cvcry  age  been  distinguished  beyond  any 
other  country  recorded  in  history,  by  the  unconquer- 
able resolution  with  which  their  inhabitants  have  de- 
fended their  walls,  even  under  circumstances  when 
more  prudent  courage  would  have  abandoned  the  con- 
test in  despair*  The  heart  of  every  classical  scholar 
has  thrilled  at.  the  fate  of  Numantia,  Saguntum,  and 
Astapa,  whose  heroic  defenders  preferred  periishing 
with  their  wives  and  children  in  the  flames  to  surroir 
dering  to  the  hated  dominion  of  the  stranger ;  and  the 

*  Madrid  conUined,  in  1808,  190,000  inhabitanto.— i^iiui.  ChuttUtr, 
Art,  Madrid. 

The  population  of  the  principal  Spanish  towns  in  1834  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 


Madrid, 
Barcelona, 
Seville, 
Grenada, 
Cadiz, 
Valencia, 
Saragossa^ 
Malaga, 
Cordoya, 
Murcia, 
Ec^a, 
Valladolid, 
Carthagona, 
Orihuela,     . 
Alicant^ 
.^Malte  Brun,  yii. 


201,000 
120,000 
91,000 
80,000 
53,000 
65,000 
55,000 
52,000 
46,000 
35,000 
34,000 
32,000 
29,000 
25,000 
23,000 
661,  663. 


Lorca, 

Jaen,  . 

Comnna, 

Santander, 

Ferrol, 

Toledo, 

Alcala  Real, 


Port  d'Marie,  near  Cadii,  11 A^ 


Almeria, 

Antequera, 

Bonda, 

Velos  Malaga, 

San  Lncar, . 

Xeres, 

Tarosa, 


40/MM 

18>(KM 
18,0M 

15,006 
14,001 


19,000 
20,000 
18,000 
UJM 
16,000 
31,000 
13.000 
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same  character  has  descended  to  their  descendants  in    chap. 
modern  times.^    With  invincible  resolution  Barcelona         ' 
held  out  for  its  rights  and  privileges,  after  Europe    laos. 
had  adjusted  its  strife  at  Utrecht,  and  England  with 
perfidious  policy  had  abandoned  her  Peninsular  allies 
to  the  arms  of  their  enemies ;  the  double  siege  of  Sa- 
ragossa,  the  heroic  defence  of  Gerona,  the  obstinate 
stand  at  Roses,  have  put  the  warriors  of  northern 
Europe  to  the  blush  for  the  facility  with  which  they 
surrendered  fortresses  to  the  invader,  incomparably 
stronger  and  better  provided  with  arms  and  garrison ; 
while  Cadiz  alone  of  all  European  towns  successfully 
resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  spoiler,  and,  after  a 
fruitless  siege  of  two  years,  saw  the  arms  even  of  Na- 
poleon roll  back. 

The  peculiar  political  constitution  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  the  revolutions  which  its  inhabitants  ^^^^^ 
have  undergone  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  been  as  ^^  w»- 
fiivourable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  defensive  and  iso-  Peniomiia 
lated  internal,  as  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  prose-  "^^^^ 
cution  of  a  vigorous  external  warfare  by  its  Govern-  ^^  *  dirided 

T-,  111  1  •  •  •  commu- 

ment.  r  ormed  by  the  amalgamation  at  various  times  nitj. 
of  many  different  nations  of  separate  descent,  habits, 
and  religion,  it  has  never  yet  attained  the  vigour  and 
unity  of  a  homogeneous  monarchy.  Its  inhabitants 
are  severed  from  each  other,  not  only  by  desert  ridges 
or  rocky  sierras,  but  by  original  separation  of  race 

•  Locum  in  foro  destinant,  quo  pretiosissima  rerum  suarum  con- 
gererent,  super  eum  cumulum,  conju^s  ac  liberos  considere  quam  jus- 
mmeni,  ligna  circa  cxstruunt^  fascesque  virgultoruin  coujiciunt.  Foedior 
alia  in  urbe  trucidatio  erat,  quum  turbam  feminarum  puerorumque  im- 
beUem  inermemque  cives  sui  ctederent,  et  in  succensum  rogum  semi- 
anima  pleraque  injicerent  corpora,  rivique  sanguinis  flammam  orientem 
netiBgaerent ;  postrcmo  ipsi  cede  miseranda  suorum  fatigati  cum  armis 
medio  se  incendio  injecerunt.  Liv.  xxviii.  c.  22,  23.  Numantia  and 
8aguntum  have  become  household  words  over  the  world,  but  the  heroism 
of  AsTAPA  hero  narrated  has  not  received  the  fame  it  deserves. 
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CHAP,   and  inveterate  present  animosity.     The  deacendantB 
^'      of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  soil  are 


1808.  ^^^^^  mingled  with  the  children  of  the  Qoth,  the 
Vandal,  and  the  Roman ;  with  the  faithlessness  of 
Moorish,  or  the  fire  of  Arabian  descent  These 
different  and  hostile  races  have  ^ever  thoroughlj 
amalgamated  with  each  other;  for  manj  ceDturies 
they  maintained  separate  and  independent  Govern^ 
ments,  and  kept  up  prolonged  and  bloody  warfare 
with  each  other ;  and  when  at  length  they  all  yielded 
to  the  arms  and  the  fortune  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa, 
the  central  Government  neither  acquired  the  popular 
infusion  nor  the  inherent  energy  which  is  necessary 
to  mould  out  of  such  discordant  materials  a  vigorous 
state. 

The  example  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  various 
It  has       and  hostile  races  of  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
thorough^  Scots,  and  Normans  have  been  at  length  blended  into 
JJJjJg*"      one  united  and  powerful  monarchy,  proves  that  such 
an  amalgamation  is  possible :  that  of  Ireland,  where 
the  Saxon  and  the  Gael  are  still  in  fierce  and  ruinous 
hostility  with  each  other,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  political  problems.      Without   the  free- 
dom  of  the  English  constitution,  which  unites  them 
by  the  powerful  bond  of  experienced  benefits  and  par- 
ticipated power,  or  the  crushing  vigour  of  the  Russian 
despotism,  which  holds  them  close  in  the  bands  of 
rising  conquest,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  to  such 
a  mixed  race  the  vigour  of  homogeneous  descent    In 
Spain  this  had  never  been  attempted :  the  Arragonese 
were  jealous  of  the  Catalonians  ;  the  Castilians  des- 
pised the  Valencians ;  the  Galicians  even  were  at  va- 
riance with  the  Asturians ;  and  the  freebom  moun- 
taineers of  Navarre  and  Biscay  had  their  local  anti- 
pathies ;  while  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  re- 
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garded  as  aa  inferior  race  the  natives  of  Ghrenada  and   chap. 
Andalusia,  where  Moorish  conquest  had  degraded  the 


Mpa 

fence. 


character,  and  Moorish  blood  contaminated  the  des-    1808. 
oent  of  the  people ;  and  where,  amidst  orange  groves, 
evening  serenades,  and  bewitching  forms,  the  whole 
manly  virtues  were  thought  to  be  fast  wearing  out 
onder  the  enervating  influence  of  an  African  sun. 

But  while  these  circumstances  were  destructive  to 
the  external  vigour  and  consideration  of  the  Spanish  Effect  of 
monarchy,  they  were,  of  all  others,  those  best  calcu-  ccmttuioM 
lated  to  enable  its  inhabitants,  when  deprived  of  their  [^  ^^^ 
central  government  and  left  to  their  own  guidance,  means  of 
to  oppose  a  formidable   resistance  to   the  invader,  ^d"' 
When  deprived  of  the  directions  of  their  sovereign,  "**  ^^ 
the  provinces  of  Spain  did  not  feel  themselves  power* 
less,  nor  did  they  lose  hope  because  it  was  abandoned 
by  those  who  were  their  natural  protectors.     Society, 
when  resolved  into  its  pristine  elements,  still  found 
wherewithal  to  combat ;  the  provinces,  when  loosened 
or  severed  from  each  other,  separately  maintained  the 
eontest.     Electing  juntas  of  Government,  and  enrol- 
ling forces  on  their  own  account,  they  looked  as  little 
beyond  their  own  limits  as  the  Swiss  peasants  in  for- 
mer times  did   beyond  the  mountain  ridges  which 
formed  the  barriers  of  their  happy  valleys.     If  this 
nngular  oblivion  of  external  events,  and  concentration 
of  all  their  energies  on  local  concerns,  was  destruc- 
fcive  in  the  end  to  any  combined  plan  of  operations, 
and  effectually  prevented  the  national  strength  from 
being  hurled,  in  organized  and  concentrated  masses, 
against  the  enemy,  it  was  eminently  favourable,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  efforts  of  tumultuary  resistance, 
and  led  to  the  assumption  of  arms,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  conflict  under  circumstances  when  a  well- 
informed  central  government  would  probably  have 
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CHAP,  resigned  it  in  despair.  Defeats  in  one  quarter  did  not 
^'  lead  to  submission  in  another ;  the  occupation  of  the 
1808.  capital,  the  fortresses,  the  military  lines  of  communi- 
cation, was  not  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  country ;  as 
many  victories  required  to  be  gained  as  there  were 
cities  to  be  captured  or  provinces  subdued,  and  like 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  days  of  the  English  hep- 
tarchy, they  fought  resolutely  in  their  separate  dis- 
tricts, and  rose  up  again  in  arms  when  the  invader 
had  passed  on  to  fresh  theatres  of  conquest. 

The  nobility  in  Spain,  as  in  all  countries  where 
corrup-     civilization  and  wealth  have  long  existed,  and  the  sala- 
nobuity,     tary  check  of  popular  control  has  not  developed  their 
to  which"*  ^^^^SJ  ^^^  restrained  their  corruption,  were  sunk  in 
entails       the  lowcst  State  of  selfish  degradation.     Assembled 
ri«d.         for  the  most  part  in  the  capital,  devoted  to  the  fri- 
volities of  fashion,  or  the  vices  of  a  court ;  taught  to 
look  for  the  means  of  elevation,  not  in  the  energy  of 
a  virtuous,  but  the  intrigues  of  a  corrupted  life ;  ihej 
were  alike  unfit  for  civil  or  military  exertion,  and 
alone  of  all  the  nations,  must,  with  a  few  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, be  considered  as  strangers  to  the  glories  of 
the  Peninsular  war.     Not  more  than  three  or  fonr 
of  the  higher  grandees  were  in  the  army  when  the 
war  broke  out  in  1808 ;  and  the  inferior  noblesse, 
almost  all  destitute  alike  of  education,  vigour,  or  ac- 
tive habits,  took  hardly  any  share  in  its  prosecution. 
The  original  evil  of  entails  had  spread  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  produced  more  pernicious  consequences, 
in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe ;  a  few 
^  Foj,  iu.   great  families  engrossed  more  than  half  the  landed 
Joviu^fis,  property  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  effectually  tied 
1^  La-  up  from  alienation,  and  of  course  remained  in  a  very 
197,212.    indifierent  state  of  cultivation  ;^  while  the  domains  of 
the  cities,  or  corporate  bodies,  held  in  mortm^n,  were 
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io  extensive,  aud  for  the  most  part  uncultivated^  that    chap. 
I  large  proportion  of  the  arable  land  in  the  kingdom 


^as  in  a  state  of  nature.  1808. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
he  elements  of  great  political  activity  and  energetic  sute  of 
lational  conduct  existed  in  the  Peninsula.  The  pea-  gant^ 
antr J  were  every  where  an  athletic,  sober,  enduring 
■ace ;  hardy  from  exercise,  abstemious  from  habit, 
aipable  of  undergoing  incredible  fatigue,  and  of  sub- 
listing  on  fare  which  to  an  Englishman  would  ap- 
pear absolute  starvation.  The  officers  in  the  Spanish 
innies  during  the  war,  drawn  from  the  ill-educated 
irban  classes,  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  most  con- 
^ited,  ignorant,  and  inefficient  body;  but  the  men 
were  almost  always  excellent,  and  possessed,  not  only 
he  moral  spirit,  but  the  physical  qualities  calculated 
X)  become  the  basis  of  an  admirable  army.  Colonel 
N^apier  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  Catalonian 
Mlquelets  or  smugglers  formed  the  finest  materials  for 
light  troops  in  the  world,  and  the  Valencian  and  An- 
ialusian  levies  presented  a  physical  appearance  greatly 
exceeding  that  of  both  the  French  and  English  regular 
surmies.^  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  peculiarity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  independent  spirit  and  general 
well-being  of  the  peasantry.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  internal  defects  of  their  Government  and  institu- 
tions, the  shepherds  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  en- 
joyed a  most  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity ;  their 
iress,  their  houses,  their  habits  of  life,  demonstrated 
the  long-established  comfort  which  had  for  ages  pre- 
vailed among  them;  vast  tracts,  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  north,  were  the  property  of 
the  cultivators — a  state  of  things  of  all  others  the  most 

*  I  heard  Lord  Lynedoch,  then  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  express  this 
opinion  in  1809,  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  iu 
which  he  bore  a  part. 
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favourable  to  social  happiness,  when  accompanied 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  mildness  in  the  practical 
administration  of  government ;  and  even  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  they  were  merely  tenants  of  the  nobility, 
the  cities,  or  the  church,  their  condition  demonstrated 
that  they  were  permitted  to  retain  an  ample  share 
of  the  fruits  of  their  toil.^* 

But  the  peasantry,  hardy  and  imdaunted  as  they 
were,  would  have  been  unable  to  have  combined  in 
any  effective  league  for  their  common  defence,  desti- 
tute as  they,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  any  support 
from  their  natural  leaders  the  owners  of  the  soil,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  weight  and  influence  of  a  body 


that  sub- 
ject. 


*  The  general  comfort  of  the  Spanish  peasantry,  especially  in  tht 
statistical  northern  and  mountainous  proyinces,  is  easily  explained  by  the  nnmbtf 
detaib  on  of  them  who  were  owners  of  the  soil,  coupled  with  the  vigoor  and  eft- 
cacy  of  the  provincial  immunities  and  privileges  which*  in  Catalonii^ 
Navarre^  the  Basque  Provinces,  Asturias,  Arragon,  and  Oalida,  effiso- 
tually  restrained  the  power  of  the  executive,  and  gave  to  the  inhabitaBli 
of  those  districts  the  practical  enjoyment  of  almost  complete  penonal 
freedom.  So  extensive  were  their  privileges^  so  little  did  govenunent 
venture  to  disregard  them,  that  in  many  cases  they  were  to  be  raihei 
considered  as  democratic  commonwealths,  inserted  into  that  eztiMr 
dinary  assemblage  of  separate  states  which  formed  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, than  subjects  of  a  despotic  government.  The  classificatioo  of 
the  population  was  as  follows,  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  causes  of  their  prolonged  resistance  to  the 
French  invasion : — 

Total  inhabitants 10,409,87t 


of  whom  were  families  engaged  in  agriculture 

Owners  of  the  soil  they  cultivated 

Farmers  holding  under  landlords 

Ecclesiastical  proprietors 

Parish  Priests 

Regular  Clergy 

Cities,  towns,  and  villages 

of  whom  are  free  cities  or  burghs 

'  '  ■  subject  to  a  feudal  superior 

to  an  ecclesiastical  superior 


872,000 

300,000 

502,000 

6,216 

22,480 

47,710 

25,463 

12,071 

9,466 

3,926 


— See  Harden  BERG,  x.  173,  174. 

The  population  is  now  14,660^000. — Malte  B^w^  tii.  664. 
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cb,  iu  every  age,  has  borne  a  leading  part  in  tbe    chap. 
tests  of  tbe  Peninsula*     Tbis  was  the  Church,       ^' 
lasting  and  inveterate  enemy  in  every  country  of    I8O8. 
>lutionary  innovation.     Tbe  ecclesiastics  in  Spain 
e  very  numerous,  amounting,   according  to  tbe 
sus  taken  in  1787,  to  22,480  parisb  priests,  and 
710  regular  clergy  belonging  to  monasteries  or^ 
6r  public  religious  establisbments.^     Tbe  influence  w.  194. 
tbis  great  body  was   immense.     Independent  of 
ir  spiritual  ascendency  in  a  country  more  strongly 
icbed  tban  any  in  Europe  to  tbe  Romisb  cburcb, 
J  possessed,  as  temporal  proprietors,  an  unbound- 
Bway  over  tbeir  flocks.     As  iu  all  otber  countries, 
[lad  long  been  felt  tbat  tbe  cburcb  was  tbe  best 
1  most  indulgent  landlord ;  tbe  ecclesiastical  estates, 
icb  were  very  numerous  and  extensive,  were  mucb 
bar  cultivated  in  general  tbaa  any  in  tbe  bands  of 
proprietors ;  and  tbe  tenantry  beld  tbeir  posses- 
is  under  tbem  for  sucb  moderate  rents,  and  by  so 
ore  a  tenure,  tbat  tbey  bad  long  enjoyed  almost  tbe^*^^ 
vantages  and  consideration  of  actual  landbolders.^    667, 672. 
^OT  was  tbis  all ;  tbe  cbarity  and  beneficence  of  tbe 
oks  bad  set  on  foot,  in  every  part  of  tbe  country,  j^  .^^ 
ensive  institutions,  tbrougb  wbicb,  more  tban  any  menae  um- 
ers  by  wbicb  tbey  could  be  effected,  tbe  distresses  the  people, 
the  poor  bad  been  relieved.     Tbey  partook  in  a 
at  degree  of  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  hospice^  particu- 
ly  in  tbe  nortbern  provinces.     To  tbe  peasant  tbey 
m  served  as  banking  establisbments,  wbere  none 
ler  existed  in  tbe  province,  and  as  sucb  essentially 
itributed  to  agricultural  improvement.     Tbe  friars 
ed  as  schoolmasters,  advocates,  pbysicians,  and  apo- 
caries.     Besides  feeding  and  clotbing  tbe  poor,  and 
iting  tbe  sick,  tbey  afforded  spiritual  consolation. 
ey  were  considerate  landlords  and  indulgent  mas- 
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CHAP,   ters ;  peace-makers  in  domestic  broils,  a  prop  of  sup- 
port in  family  misfortune ;  they  provided  periodiod 


1808.  amusements  and  festivities  for  the  peasants ;  advanced 
them  funds  if  assailed  with  misfortune;  furnished 
them  with  seed  if  their  harvest  had  failed.  Most  of 
the  convents  had  funda^yiones  or  endowments  for  pro- 
fessors who  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  besides 
keeping  schools  open  for  the  use  of  the  poor;  thej 
also  supplied  parochial  ministers  when  wanted,  and 
their  preachers  were  considered  the  best  in  Spain* 
Superficial  or  free-thinking  travellers,  observing  that 
the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  destitute  were  always  to 
be  found  in  numbers  round  the  convent  gates,  sup- 
posed that  they  created  the  suffering  which  they  were 
so  instrumental  in  relieving,  and  in  consequence  that 
the  church  was  chargeable  with  the  augmentatioa  of 
pauperism ;  forgetting  that  the  poor  ever  will  be  as- 
sembled together  round  those  establishments  where 
their  sufferings  are  relieved;  and  that  to  represent 
such  beneficent  institutions  as  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
tress, is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  decry  fever 
hospitals  because  their  wards  are  generally  filled  with 
typhus  patients,  or  poor  laws  in  Ireland  because  a 
large  proportion  of  its  two  millions  of  present  destitute 
^Walton's  inhabitants  will  hereafter  infallibly  be  found  in  the 
tionsof  neighbourhood  of  the  workhouses  where  parocliial 
874^V6.    relief  is  dealt  out.^ 

It  is  observed  with  surprise  by  General  Foy,  that 
Its  great    itt  every  age  the  King,  the  church,  and  the  people, 
the*8°*^- "  have  combined  together  in  Spain  :  an  alliance  utterly 
ish  oonteet  inexplicable  on  the  principles  of  the  French  revolo- 
tionary   school,   but  susceptible  of  an  easy   solution 
when  the  benefits  which  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  con- 
ferred both  on  the  crown,  in  standing  between  it  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  nobility,  and  the  peasantrr^ 
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in  averting  from  them  the  evils  of  poverty,  are  taken    chap 


L. 


nto  comtideration.     The  whole  course  of  events  du- 

ing  the  Peninsular  war,  demonstrated  that  this  in*  1808. 
laence  was  established  on  the  most  durable  founda- 
ion.  Every  where  the  parish  priests  were  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  insurrection ;  it  was  their  powerful 
Tbice  which  roused  the  people  to  resistance;  and 
!iiany  of  the  moBt  renowned  leaders  of  the  desultory 
bands  who  maintained  the  contest  when  the  regular 
Forces  were  destroyed,  came  from  the  ecclesiastical 
"anks.  The  clergy,  both  regular  and  parochial,  early 
xrceived  the  total  destruction  of  their  interests  which 
vould  ensue  from  the  triumph  of  the  French  in- 
ruion ;  they  recollected  the  decrees  of  the  Conven- 
aon  against  the  clergy,  and  the  horrors  of  the  war  in 
La  Vendue ;  and  though  Napoleon  had  to  a  certain 
sxtent  restored  the  altar,  yet  they  were  well  aware 
ikai  even  his  powerful  hand  had  been  able  to  do  this 
xdy  in  a  very  ineffectual  manner ;  that  religion  was 
wlerated  in  France,  not  re-established;  and  that  the 
indigent  cur^s,  who  drew  a  wretched  pittance  yearly 
Crom  the  public  treasury  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees, 
irere  very  different,  both  in  consideration  and  influence, 
Gnhu  the  dignified  clergy  in  possession  of  their  own 
estates,  who  formerly  constituted  so  important  a  part 
of  the  French  monarchy.  It  was  this  body,  possessed 
of  such  influence,  and  animated  with  such  feelings, 
irho  in  Spain  proved  the  real  leaders  of  the  people  ; 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Government,  the  nobility, 
Qnd  the  army,  boldly  threw  themselves  into  the  breach ; 
Bod  organizing  out  of  the  strength  and  affections  of 
fte  peasantry  the  means  of  prolonged  resistance,  ren- 
dercnl  the  Peninsula  the  charnel-house  of  the  French 
armies,  and  the  grave  of  revolutionary  power. 
VOL.  VI.  2  s 
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CHAT.       Most  of  all,  Spain  was  still  a  virgin  soil.  Her  people 
'      were    not   exhausted   with    revolutionary  passioiu; 
1808.    they  had  not  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  vanity 
spAin  wM  of  all  attempts  to  regenerate  mankind  by  any  other 
'^LZ%  means  than  the  improvement  of  their  moral  and  n, 
revolution-  jigious  principles.     Though  the  monarchy  was  grey 
sions.        in  years,  the  nobility  corrupt  or  selfish,  the  GoYOti- 
ment  feeble  and  incapable,  the  nation  as  a  whole  wis 
still  untainted  ;  the  debility  of  the  Bourbon  reign  had 
passed  over  the  state  without  either  weakening  the 
force  of  popular  passion,  or  destroying  the  fountains 
of  public  virtue.     The  peasants    in  the  mountaioSi 
the  shepherds  in  the  plains,  still  inherited,  in  unmixed 
descent,  the  blood  of  the  Cid  and  Pelajo ;  still  were 
animated  by  the  spirit  which  sustained  the  conflict 
of  seven  centuries  with  the  Moorish  invader.    They 
were  free  from  that  last  and  worst  cause  of  national 
corruption,  which    springs  from   the   people  having 
been  themselves  admitted  to  a  share  of  power,  partici- 
pating in  its  passions,  feeling  its  sweets,  profiting  br 
its  corruptions ;  they  were  exempt  from  that  despiit 
which  results  from  the  experienced  impossibility,  by 
changing  the  class  which  governs,  of  eradicating  either 
the  vices  of  the  governors,  or  the  sufferings  of  the 
governed.     Hence  an  intermixture  in  the  Peninsular 
revolutionary  war  of  passions  the  most  opposite,  mi 
usually  ranged  in  fierce  hostility  against  each  other; 
and  hence  the  long  duration  and  unexampled  obstinacy 
with  which  it  was  conducted.     While  the  rural  popu- 
lation, at  the  voice  of  their  pastors,  every  where  took 
up  arms,  and  rushed  with  inconsiderate  zeal  into  the 
conflict,  to  combat  under  the  banners  of  the  cross  for 
their  salvation ;  the  indolent  urban  multitudes  were 
roused  not  less  by  temporal  ambition  to  league  their 
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forces  luider  the  national  colours :  the  dissolution  of   chap. 
Government,  the  resolution  of  society  into  its  pristine       ^ 


elements,  had  generally  thrown  political  power  and  18O8. 
the  immediate  direction  of  affairs  into  their  hands ; 
revolutionary  passion,  democratic  ambition,  were  called 
into  activity  by  the  very  necessity  which  had  every 
where  thrown  the  people  upon  their  own  resources ; 
the  provincial  juntas,  chosen  in  the  chief  towns,  soon 
became  so  many  centres  of  revolutionary  action  and 
popular  intrigue ;  and  thus  the  two  most  powerful 
passions  which  can  agitate  the  human  heart,  religious 
enthusiasm  and  democratic  ambition,  usually  seen  in 
opposite  ranks,  and  destined  to  fierce  collision  in  that 
very  realm  in  future  times,  were  for  a  season,  by  the 
pressure  of  common  danger,  brought  to  unite  cordially 
with  each  other. 

Such  was  the  country  which  thereafter  became  the 
grand  theatre   of  the  contest  between  France  andcompo«i- 
England ;  and  such  the  eminently  favourable  battle-  ciT^^er 
field  which  the  unbounded  ambition  of  the  French  ^^  ***®^ 

French 

Emperor  at  length  afforded  to  the  British  arms,  army  at 
They  now  descended  to  the  conflict  on  the  popular^^^ 
mde ;  they  went  forth  to  combat,  not  merely  for  the 
real  interests,  but  the  present  desires  of  the  people. 
The  forces,  indeed,  which  the  contending  parties 
could  bring  into  this  great  arena  were,  to  appearance 
at  least,  very  unequal ;  and  even  the  most  sanguine 
oould  not  contemplate  without  alarm  the  enormous 
preponderance  which  weighed  down  the  scale  on  the 
ride  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  had  six  hundred 
thousand  French  soldiers,  including  seventy  thousand 
horse,  and  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
the  allied  states  at  his  disposal ;  but  the  magnitude 
of  this  force,  great  as  it  was,  constituted  the  least 
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CHAP,   part  of  its  formidable  character.*    It  was  the  quaKty, 


L. 


^  experience,  and  spirit  of  his  soldiers  which  formed  the 
1808.    principal  source  of  their  strength.     They  stood  forth 
to  the  conflict,  strong  in  the  experience  of  fifteen  yean 
of  warfare,  temble  from  the  recollection  of  a  hundred 
victories.     The  halo  of  glory  which  surrounded,  the 
pi^estige  of  victory  which  preceded  them,  was  more 
difficult  to  withstand  than  either  the  charges  of  their 
cuirassiers  or  the  ravages  of  their  artillery.     It  feid* 
nated  and  subdued  the  minds  of  men ;  spread  uni- 
versally that  belief  of  their  invincibility  which  was 
the  surest  means  of  realizing  it ;  paralyzed  aUke  the 
statesmen  who  arrayed  nations  and  the  general  who 
marshalled  armies  for  the  combat ;  and  spread  eves 
in  the  bravest  hearts  the  dispiriting  belief  that  the 
contest  was  hopeless,  and  that  to  sink  honourably  was 
all  that  remained  to  gallant  soldiers.     This  feeling  ' 
especially  prevailed  at  this  juncture,  after  the  hopes (tf 
Europe,  strongly  elevated  by  the  strife  of  Eylaa,  had 
been  dashed  to  the  earth  by  the  wreck  of  Friedlaod, 
and  the  reserve  of  Christendom,  on  whom  so  many 
62,  w/'     eyes  had  been  turned  in  breathless  anxiety,^  had  aban- 
doned the  conflict  as  one  apparently  striving  against 
the  decrees  of  fate. 


*  The  numbers  were  as  follows,  all  paid  by  the  French  Ootcr- 
ment : — 

And  nam-    ^^^^^-T  ^^  '^®  ^"*®' 380,0W 

berii.             Cavalry, 70,SW 

Swiss,  Germans,  Hanoverian,  and  Irish,  in  French  pay,  3S,M0 

Artillery  and  engineers, 4$,(M0 

Gendarmerie,  coast  guards^  veterans^      ....  92,000 

Besides  the  forces  of  tho  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Italy,  Ksple^i 
Holland,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  at  least  150,000  disposable 
more,— Sec  Foy,  i.  52,  53. 
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Nor  was  the  actual  efficiency  of  this  immense  army    chap. 

nferior  to  its  imaginative  terrors.     Though  the  wars 

if  Germany  and  Poland  had  made  frightful  chasms    1808. 
a  the  ranks  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  yet  the  officers  xhdr  dis- 
md  non-conmiissioned  officers,  the  bones  and  sinews  *^^p\^°«»  ^ 

;  equipment, 

Rt  the  army,  possessed  the  immense  advantage  ofandeffi- 
ried  merit  and  long  experience.  Such  had  been  the*^^*"*^^* 
sonsumption  of  human  life  during  the  late  campaigns, 
ihat  every  conscript  who  survived  a  few  years  was 
iure  of  becoming  an  officer ;  and  while  this  certainty 
if  promotion  to  the  few  survivors  kept  alive  the  mili- 
ary spirit  of  the  whole  population,  it  insured  for  the 
lirectiou  of  the  army  the  inestimable  basis  of  tried 
ralour  and  experienced  skill.  Every  military  man 
mows,  that  if  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
)fficers  are  experienced  and  brave,  it  is  no  difficult 
natter,  even  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials, 
x>  form  an  effective  army ;  the  examples  of  the  For- 
uguese  and  Hindoos,  under  British,  and  the  northern 
Italians,  under  French  officers,  were  not  required  to 
Ktablish  a  fact  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  every 
ige  from  the  days  of  the  Romans.  This  advantage 
ippeared  not  merely  in  the  field  of  battle ;  desperate 
ralour,  fortunate  accident,  can  sometimes  there  sup- 
)ly  the  wants  of  experience  and  organization ;  but  in 
he  long  run,  in  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  a  cam- 
)aign,  in  discharging  its  multifarious  duties,  and 
acing  its  varied  difficulties,  the  superiority  of  vete- 
An  armies,  or  even  new  levies  incorporated  with  a 
reteran  frame,  soon  becomes  conspicuous.  The  Spa- 
uards  never  were  a  match  for  the  French,  either  in 
he  field  of  battle  or  the  conduct  of  a  campaign ;  and 
Ithough  the  native  courage  of  the  English,  even  in 
be  outset,  uniformly  gave  them  the  advantage  in' 
itched  battles,  yet  it  was  long  before  they  became  at 
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CHAP,   all  equal  to  their  opponents  in  the  general  conduct  of 
a  campaign.     It  augments  our  admiration  for  the 


1808.    illustrious  chief  and  his  able  lieutenants  who  ulti< 
mately  led  them  to  victory  under  such  disadvantages, 
that  they  were  compelled  not  only  to  lead,  but  in  a 
manner  to  educate  their  troops  in  presence  of  the  ene- 
my;  and  that  it  was  while  struggling  to  maintain 
8<r?i/'     their  ground  against  superior  bands  of  a  veteran  foe, 
jom.  ii.  36.  that  they  imbibed  in  many  respects  even  the  rudiments 
157. 158.    of  the  military  art,^ 

The  English  army,  however,  at  this  period  was  &r 
Force  and  from  being  in  the  inefficient  state,  either  with  respect 
rf  the  "^  to  discipUne  or  experience,  which  was  generally  «ip- 
Britiih      posed  ou  the  Continent :  and  the  French  Govemnient, 

armj.  *  . 

which  judged  from  recent  events,  and  were  ignorant 
of  the  vast  efforts  in  the  military  department  wUdi 
had  been  made  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
were  equally  mistaken  as  to  the  force  and  capacity  of 
the  regular  forces,  and  the  extent  to  which  a  warlike 
spirit  had  imbued  the  nation.  The  British  r^olar 
troops  in  the  spring  of  1808  consisted  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twentf- 
six  thousand  were  cavalry:  besides  nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  militia,  equal  in  discipline  and  equipment 
to  the  troops  of  the  line,  though  not  bound  to  serve 
beyond  the  British  isles,  and  two  hundred  and  ninetf 
thousand  volunteers,  of  whom  twenty-five  thousand 
were  cavalry,  in  a  very  considerable  state  of  effi- 
ciency.*    Great  part  of  this  immense  force,  without 

*  The  numbers  were  in  July  1807  : — 

L«Ttei.  Militia.  Yolmteen. 

Infantry,        254,^ 
The  Infantry,         156,561  Cayalry,  M^t 

tfTe'^TwioL  ^•^^^'y'  2^'^^*  77,990  ArtiUeiy,  f,4ll 

^™^^^  182,876  "^J^ 

la  4 
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abt,  was  absorbed  in  the  defence  of  the  numerous   chap. 
d   extensive  colonies  which  formed  part  of  the       ^ 
iglish  dominions;  but  the  official  returns  proved    1808. 
%i  a  hundred  thousand  men,  including  twenty  thou- 
id  cavalry,  were  disposable  in  the  British  isles : 
d  in  a  minute  made  out  by  the  Duke  of  York  it  was 
oved,  that  ^^  in  1808,   sixty  thousand  men  could 
ve  been  provided  for  the  campaign  in  Spain  with- 
t  detriment  to  any  other  service."     Of  this  force  it 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  was  all  in  the 
jhest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment ;  and  that  ]^^^'  ^^ 
t  only  was  it  equal  in  a  pitched  battle  to  any  body  ^^7  1807. 
men  of  similar  amount  which  could  be  brought  iz.  3d 
linst  it,  but,  if  all  assembled,  was  adequate  to  the  ^^fjel!^. 
Dounter  of  the  largest  army  ever  yet  collected  in  a®^-   ^pp- 
gle  field  under  the  standards  of  Napoleon !  ^  910.    ^' 

But  it  was  not  so  much  from  underrating  the  nu- 
irical  strength,  as  mistaking  the  spirit  which  ani-  Admirable 
tied  the  British  army,  and  the  degree  of  interest  whkL  it 
icb  its  exploits  excited  in  the  country,  that  the^JJJ^||^ 
ench  Qovemment  was  led  to  regard  too  lightly  the  ngudMi 
inces  of  success  which  it  possessed  in  a  Continental  p^pie. 
uggle.      With   all  his  information  and  sagacity, 
kpoleon  here  fell  into  the  usual  error  of  judging  of 
)  present  by  the  past.     The  English  soldiers  had 
lieved  so  little  during  the  war,  that  it  was  generally 

In  all^      Regulars,  182,867 

Milida,  77,990 

Volunteers,  289^306 


In  arms,  560,163 

if  this  force  of  regulars,  81,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry  were 
Ame  in  the  British  isles,  and  of  course  disposable.  In  the  muster- 
I  of  the  English  army,  sabres  and  bayonets  are  alone  estimated, 
eh  is  otherwise  in  the  French  and  Continental  services ;  a  pecu- 
ity  which  made  the  real  strength  of  the  English  regular  army  about 
,000  men. — Pari.  />e6.  is.  iii.  App, 
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CHAP,    supposed  they  were  incapable  of  doing  any  thing: 
.         tbeir  navy  had  done  so  much,  that  it  was  taken  for 


1808.  granted  the  whole  interest  and  pride  of  the  nation 
was  centred  on  its  triumphs.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, the  general  arming  of  the  people,  the  excite* 
ment  produced  by  the  threats  of  invasion,  the  pro- 
found interest  kept  alive  by  the  Continental  war,  the 
triumphs  of  Maida  and  Alexandria,  had  a¥rakened  a 
most  extraordinary  degree  of  military  ardour,  and 
diffused  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  military  informa. 
tion  throughout  the  people.  The  warlike  establish- 
ments which  pervaded  the  country  were  admiraUj 
calculated  to  foster  this  growing  enthusiasm,  and  tarn 
it  to  the  best  account  in  augmenting  the  numbers  and 
increasing  the  spirits  of  the  regular  army.  The  mili- 
tia served  as  an  invaluable  nursery  for  the  line :  the 
volunteers,  changed  soon  after  into  local  militia,  corre- 
sponding very  nearly  to  the  German  landwehr,  {ffo- 
vided  a  never-failing  supply  of  recruits,  tolerably  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  discipline,  for  the  mili- 
tia. Numbers  of  young  men  of  all  ranks,  caught  by 
the  animation,  the  idleness,  or  the  dress  of  soldiers, 
embraced  the  military  profession :  thenceforward  to 
the  end  of  the  war  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever 
experienced  in  finding  adequate  supplies  of  recruits 
for  the  army,  and  filling  up  all  the  fearful  chasms 
which  war  and  disease  made  in  its  ranks.  Thus, 
while  the  French  were  deluded  with  the  idea  that  the 
English  were  altogether  contemptible  at  land,  ther 
had  already  made  great  progress  in  the  formation  of 
a  powerful  army ;  and  while  they  were  talking  about 
210212  ®^^  wolves  and  maritime  skill,  the  spirit  was  en- 
i2(),s?2i.  gendered  destined  to  produce  the  triumphs  ofVitto- 
i5m" i^i    ria  and  Waterloo !  ^ 

The  vast  ameliorations,  effected  by  the  Duke  of 
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ifork  in  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  army,    chap. 

ktid  the  improved  military  education  which  the  younger 

officers  had  now  for  some  years  received,  had  at  the  I8O8. 
ame  period  afforded  increased  advantages  for  the  character 
accessful  display  of  that  physical  strength  and  un-^esofthV 
laonted  moral  resolution  which  in  every  age  has®^^*'**  . 
brmed  the  great  characteristic  of  the  British  soldiers. 
This  invaluable  quality  gave  them  a  very  great  ad- 
rantage :  it  is  the  true  basis  of  a  powerful  army. 
Skill,  experience,  discipline  can  be  superadded  by 
practice,  or  acquired  by  exercise;  but  if  this  one 
Doral  quality  be  wanting,  all  such  acquisitions  will 
>rove  of  little  avail.  How  inferior  soever  to  their  an- 
agonists  in  experience,  or  that  dexterity  in  the  varied 
laties  of  a  campaign  which  abtual  service  alone  can 
[ive,  the  English  soldiers,  from  the  very  first,  had 
he  animating  conviction  that  they  were  their  equals, 
HMusibly  their  superiors,  in  actual  combat ;  and  that  all 
he  advantages  of  their  veteran  opponents  would  be  at 
di  end  if  once  they  engaged  in  a  regular  battle.  And 
o  it  proved  even  from  the  outset ;  and  it  is  incon- 
eivable  how  soon  this  one  quality  of  dogged  resolv^ 
ion  in  the  field  came  to  neutralize  all  the  superiority 
tf  acquired  skill  and  veteran  discipline.  The  mili- 
ary is  essentially  a  practical  art ;  its  wants  and  ne- 
essities  are  soon  brought  home  by  actual  experience 
nd  suffering  to  an  army  in  the  field.  If  it  possesses 
be  resolution  to  fight,  and  the  discipline  to  obey,  a 
ery  short  time  will  supply  the  rest :  there  is  no  edu- 
ation  so  rapid  and  effectual  as  that  which  takes 
lace  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Of  various  natural  and  acquired  excellence,  it  is 
lard  to  say  whether,  in  the  Peninsular  war,  the  Bri-  p^^j^i  ^ 
Lsh  or  French  soldiers,  after  a  few  years,  were  the  the  Brituh 

,.--  Ti  •  pi'ix  •     ""***  French 

iiost  admirable.     In  the  service  01  light  troops;  m troops. 
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CHAP,   undergoing  with  cheerfulness  the  fatigues  of  a  cam- 
^      paign ;  in  dexterity  at  making  themselves  comfortable 


1808,  under  privation;  in  rapidity  of  firing,  care  of  thrir 
horses  by  the  cavalry,  and  enthusiastic  gallantry  at 
the  first  onset,  the  French  troops  for  a  long  period 
had  the  advantage :  but  when  the  hostile  lines  ac- 
tually met,  and  the  national  resolution  was  fairly  put 
to  the  test,  the  British  soldiers,  from  the  very  b^ior 
ning,  successfully  asserted  their  superiority.  Splen- 
did in  appearance,  overflowing  with  strength,  irresisti. 
ble  in  a  single  charge,  their  cavalry  cotdd  hardly  be 
said  to  be  equal,  at  least  for  general  service,  or  the 
protracted  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  to  that  of  Napo- 
leon— a  remarkable  circumstance,  when  the  great  air 
tention  bestowed  on  horses  in  England  is  taken  into 
consideration.  But  their  artillery,  superior  to  any  in 
the  world  in  the  admirable  equipment  of  the  guns  and 
ammimition  train,  was  second  to  none  in  the  coolness 
and  practice  of  the  gunners;  and  in  the  steadinesB 
and  precision  of  their  fire,  the  constancy  which  they 
displayed  under  danger,  their  calmness  in  anger,  and 
the  terrible  vehemence  of  their  charge  with  the 
^  F  bayonet,  the  British  infantry  was  beyond  all  question 

988,^7.    the  first  in  Europe.^* 

In  one  important  particular  the  English  army  was 

founded  upon  an  entirely  different  principle  from  the 

effect  of     French.     In  the  latter,  the  officers  formed  in  no  do- 

^n\tug  S^^  ^  separate  class  from  the  soldiers ;  the  equality 

eMiusiveiy  which  was  the  object  of  universal  desire,  at  the  outset 

the  higher  of  the  Rovolution,  aud  the  conscription,  which  reached 

indiscriminately  all  ranks  in  its  later  stages,  forbade 

alike  any  such  line  of  demarcation ;  and  not  only  had 

all  the  marshals  and  generals  in  the  service  originally 

•  **  Le  soldat  Anglais/'  says  Goneral  Foy,  '^poss^e  la  quality  la  plu 
precieuse  dans  la  guerre,  le  calme  dans  la  colore." — For^  i.  W, 


ranks. 
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Altered  on  the  military  career  in  the  ranks,  but  to    chap. 
luch  as  survived  the  rapid  consumption  of  life  in  the       ^ 


mperial  wars,  promotion  was  still  certain  from  the  isos. 
imnblest  station  to  the  highest  grades  in  the  army, 
[n  the  former,  again,  a  line,  in  practice  almost  im- 
passable, separated  the  private  soldier  from  the  officer ; 
ihey  were  drawn  from  diflferent  classes  in  society, 
iccustomed  to  different  habits,  instructed  by  a  dif- 
ferent education,  actuated  by  different  desires.  To 
the  French  conscript,  glory,  promotion,  the  prospect 
)f  ultimate  greatness,  were  the  chief  stimulants  to 
aertion :  in  the  English  army,  though  the  influence 
)f  such  desires  was  strongly  felt  by  the  officers,  yet 
the  efforts  of  the  conunon  men  were  chiefly  excited 
by  a  different  set  of  motives ;  and  a  sense  of  military 
luty,  the  wish  to  win  the  respect  of  their  comrades, 
in  instinctive  principle  of  courage,  an  anxious  desire 
x>  uphold  the  renown  of  their  regiment,  a  firm  deter- 
nination  to  defend  the  cause  of  Old  England,  and  an 
mdoubting  faith  in  the  superiority  of  its  arms,  consti- 
»ted  the  real  springs  of  military  exertioa. 

The  great  majority  of  the  English  soldiers  felt  no  The  EDg- 
lesire  to  be  made  officers ;  to  become  sergeants  and  dien  wm 
»rporals  was  indeed  a  very  general  and  deserved  ob-^^^^JJ^ 
ect  of  ambition  to  the  meritorious  privates,  because  lot. 
hat  elevated  them  in,  without  taking  them  out  of, 
heir  own  sphere  in  life :   but  they  felt  that  they 
rould  be  uncomfortable  in  the  daily  society  of  the 
ommissioned  officers,  their  superiors  in  birth,  habits, 
nd  acquirements ;  and  though  many,  in  the  course 
f  the  war,  from  the  force  of  extraordinary  merit,  *  ^^  ^ 
»roke  through  these  restraints,  and  some  discharged,  ton's  Evid. 
a  the  most  exemplary  manner,  the  duties  of  the  most  2i^i>^. 
levated  ranks,  who  had  originally  borne  a  musket  on  ^"SK 
heir  shoulders,^  yet  in  general  the  situation  of  privates  June  isae. 
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CHAP,    who  had  riseu  to  the  officers^  mess  was  not  so  comfort' 
.  able  as  to  render  the  change  an  object  of  general  desire. 


1808.  I^  ^^7  ^pp^a^r  paradoxical  to  assert,  but  it  is  never- 
Yfj^^Yi  theless  strictly  true,  that  this  feeling  of  the  propriety 
aro«e  ftt>m  of  each  class  striving  to  become  respectable  in  itself 
respect  of  without  Seeking  to  overstep  its  limits,  is  the  natural 
all ciaases.  ^ff^i  ^f  long-establishod  freedom  and  order ;  andi« 

much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  libeN 
ty  than  the  feverish  desire  of  individual  elevatioD, 
which,  throughout  all  its  phases,  was  the  mainspring 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Where  each  class  is  re- 
spectable and  protected  in  itself,  it  feels  its  own  im- 
portance, and  often  disdains  to  seek  admission  into 
that  next  in  succession ;  the  universal  passion  for  inr 
dividual  exaltation  is  the  offspring  of  a  state  of  societj 
where  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  humbler  ranb 
have  been  habitually,  by  all  persons  in  power,  tram- 
pled under  foot.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  daUy  experience.  The  men  who,  through- 
out so  many  ages,  have  maintained  the  liberties  of 
England,  aare  not  those  who  were  striving  perpetuallj 
to  elevate  themselves  by  a  sudden  start  above  their 
neighbours,  but  those  who,  by  a  life  of  unobtruaTe 
honest  industry,  rose  to  comfort  or  opulence  in  thar 
own  sphere,  without  any  desire  to  leave  it ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  state  at  present  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  anxious  aspirants  after  aristocratic  fisivour,  or  the 
giddy  candidates  for  fashionable  distinction,  but  ifl 
the  unheeded  efforts  of  that  more  numerous  but  nn- 

1  Fo    i      observed  class,  which  is  too  proud  of  its  own  rank  to 

226, 227.    aspire  to  any  beyond  it.^ 

An  iron  discipline  had  given  the  military  force 
thus  constituted,  a  degree  of  firmness  and  regularitj 
unknown  to  any  other  service  in  Europe.  The  use 
of  the  l^sh  was  still  frequent;  and  instances  were  not 
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incommon   of  soldiers,   for  inconsiderable  offences,    chap. 
weiving  500,   800,   and  even   1000  stripes:    but       ^' 
hough  the  friends  of  humanity  beheld  with  horror    i808, 
liis  barbarous  infliction,  so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  severe  dis- 
Bnglish  constitution,  and  disused  in  the  French  and  ^^^'°^ 
several  continental  armies;  yet  the  experienced  ob-punuh- 
lerver,  who  marked  the  class  from  which  English  re- wWch  stui 
emits  were  almost  exclusively  drawn,  and  the  im-"**^*^®*** 
possibility  of  giving  them  the  prospect  of  promotion 
which   operated   so   strongly  on  French   conscripts, 
hesitated  as  to  the  practicability  of  abolishing  this 
pamful  but  necessary  correction,  though  they  strenu- 
OQsIj  contended  for  the  limitation  of  its  frightful  bar- 
barity.    They  regarded  its  disgrace  as  the  pric^  paid 
by  the  nation  for  the  democratic  economy  which  denied 
to  the  soldiers  such  a  pay  as  would  secure  for  the  ranks 
of  its  army  a  class  to  whom  such  inflictions  might  be 
nnnecessary,  or  render  expulsion  from  them  a  sufficient 
object  of  dread ;  and  that  constitution,  which,  by  con- 
fining commissions  in  the  military  service  to  men  of 
fiunily  and  property,  possessed  of  a  permanent  interest 
m  the  commonwealth,  had  obtained  the  best  possible  i  j>uke  of 
BBcority  against  its  force  being  applied  to  the  destruc-  ^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  public  liberties.'  •«*/>»«. 

Better  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  paid  than  any  other 
in  Europe,  the  English  soldier  had  an  attention  de-  Physical 
roted  to  his  wants,  both  in  health  and  sickness,  and  J^™  British 
aroerienced  an  integrity  in  the  administration  of  every  «>i*iie"- 
lepartment  of  the  army,  which  could  be  attained  only 
1  a  country  where  habits  of  freedom  have  long  co- 
xisted  with  those  of  order,  and  experience  had  point- 
i  out  the  mode  of  effectually  checking  the  abuses 
hich  invariably  have  a  tendency  to  grow  up  in  every 
ranch  of  the  public  administration.  Pensions,  varying 
ccordiiig  to  the  period,  or  the  amount  of  service,  se- 
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cured  for  the  veteran,  the  Inaimed,  or  the  wounded, 
an  adequate  maintenance  for  the  remainder  of  life. 
True,  he  fought,  in  the  glowing  language  of  Ciolonel 
Napier,  in  the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy;  true,  he 
could  not  boast  that  the  rays  of  imperial  favour 
would  be  attracted  by  the  helmet  of  the  cuirassier,  or 
the  bayonet  of  the  grenadier ;  but  he  was  sure,  from 
good  conduct,  of  obtaining  that  respect  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  those  substantial  advantages  which  w»e 
adapted  to  his  situation  and  his  wishes.  Experience 
has  abundantly  proved  that  the  concentration  of  go- 
vernment support  on  those  whose  only  title  to  power 
was  military  distinction,  is  a  sure  prelude  to  unbridled 
admiitistration,  and  that,  if  the  soldier  would  no 
longer  fight  in  the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy,  tbe 
citizen  would  pine  in  the  hopeless  frost  of  miUtarj 
despotism.* 

*  General  Foy  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  the  different  hahitt  of 
the  English  and  French  oncers  during  a  campaign  in  the  Peninsnlir 
-war,  of  the  truth  of  which^  every  one  must^  to  a  certain  degree,  be  con* 
yinced.  ''  Behold,"  aays  he,  '*  the  French  battalions,  when  they  arrift 
at  their  bivouacs  after  a  long  and  painful  march.  No  sooner  have  tki 
drums  ceased  to  beat,  than  the  haversacks  of  the  soldiers,  disposid 
around  the  piles  of  arms,  mark  out  the  gromid  where  thcj  an  Is 
pass  the  night.  They  put  off  their  coats :  clothed  only  in  their  grest 
coats,  they  run  to  collect  provisions,  water,  and  straw.  The  fires  an 
lighted ;  the  soup  is  soon  prepared ;  trees  brought  from  the  adjoinxB; 
wood  are  rudely  carved  into  supports  or  beams  for  the  huts*  QaicUy 
the  simple  barracks  are  raised ;  the  air  resounds  with  the  soonds  of  tbt 
hatchet ;  while  the  soup  is  preparing,  the  young  men,  impatient  of  their 
idleness,  clean  their  arms,  arrange  thoir  knapsacks,  clean  their  gaitcn. 
The  soup  is  soon  ready ;  if  wine  is  wanting  the  conversation  soon  fiagi, 
and  the  noisy  multitude  is  speedily  buried  in  sleep.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  generous  fluid  circulates,  joyous  looks  follow  the  barrels  u 
they  are  brought  on  men's  backs  into  the  centres  of  the  rings;  there- 
terans  recount  to  the  young  conscripts  the  battles  in  which  their  regi- 
ment has  acquired  so  much  renown,  and  the  universal  transport  whes 
the  Emperor,  mounted  on  his  white  charger  and  followed  by  his 
Mameluke,  suddenly  appeared  among  them. 

'*  Turn  now  to  the  English  camp ;  yon  see  the  aoldiers  ezhaasted 
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Nor  was  the  inequality  of  force  with  which  this    chap. 


L. 


great  struggle  was  to  be  conducted,  so  great  in  its_ 
progress  as   it  appeared  in  the  outset.      Napoleon    1808. 

ind  motionlesy  reclining  on  the  ground:  are  they  waiting  like  the 
Spahis  in  the  Turkish  camp  till  the  slaves  prepare  their  victuals  1  No  ! 
they  have  made  at  leisure  a  very  moderate  march,  and  have  reached  at 
two  in  the  afternoon  the  ground  they  are  to  occupy  for  the  night. 
Bread  and  meat  are  brought :  the  sergeant  makes  the  distribution ;  he 
tells  them  where  they  will  find  water  and  straw,  and  whore  the 
trees  which  are  to  be  felled  will  be  found.  When  the  logs  arrive  he 
•hews  where  each  is  to  be  placed :  he  reprimands  the  unskilful,  and 
stimulates  the  lazy.  Where  is  the  industrious  enterprising  spirit  of  that 
nation  which  has  outstripped  all  others  in  vigour  and  intelligence  1 
Out  of  their  own  routine  the  soldiers  can  do  nothing :  if  once  the  re* 
•train ts  of  discipline  are  broken,  excesses  of  every  kind  are  indulged  in, 
and  intemperance  prevails  to  an  excess  which  would  astonish  the  Cos- 
Mcks  themselves.  Nevertheless,  do  not  hazard  an  attack  unless  you  are 
wall  assured  of  success;  the  English  soldier  is  not  brave  at  times 
merely ;  he  is  so  whenever  he  has  eat  well,  drunk  well,  and  slept  well. 
Tet  their  courage,  rather  instinctive  than  acquired,  has  need  of  solid 
nutriment ;  and  no  thoughts  of  glory  will  ever  make  them  forget  that '  ^^7»  ^^ 
they  are  hungry,  or  that  their  shoes  are  worn  out.^  "'^'»  *^^ 

"  Nor  is  the  difference  less  remarkable  in  the  superior  officers. 
While  a  French  general  of  division  is  occupied  during  the  leisure  mo-  ^^^  ^^  *^* 
Bwnts  of  a  campaign  in  studying  the  topography  of  the  country  or  the  Jhei^^JL^ 
diiposition  of  its  inhabitants ;  in  attending  to  the  nourishment,  drilling,  spective 
or  haranguing  of  his  troops ;  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Spanish  armies. 
people  to  adopt  the  system  of  administration,  or  yield  to  the  political 
conduct  of  his  country — the  English  general  opposed  to  him  spends  his 
time  between  the  chase,  riding  on  horseback,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  The  first,  alternately  governor,  engineer,  commissary,  has  his 
mind  continually  on  the  stretch ;  his  daily  occupations  lead  to  an  en- 
largement of  his  mind,  and  a  continual  extension  of  his  sphere  of  acti- 
vity. The  other,  as  indifferent  to  the  localities  of  the  country  in  which 
he  makes  war,  as  to  the  language,  disposition,  or  prejudices  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, applies  to  the  commissary  to  supply  provisions ;  to  the  quarter- 
master-general for  information  concerning  the  country  in  which  he  has 
to  act,  and  the  marches  he  has  to  perform ;  to  the  adjutant-general 
for  any  other  supplies  of  which  he  may  stand  in  need.  Unless  when 
employed  in  a  separate  command,  he  seeks  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  his 
exertions  and  responsibility.  He  leads  on  his  troops  in  battle  with  the 
most  admirable  courage  ;  but  in  cantonments  his  habitual  exertions  are 
limited  to  superintending  the  police  of  his  troops,  seeing  that  their  ex- 
ercises are  daily  performed,  and  transmitting  reports  to  his  superiors.'' — 
See  FoY,  i.  231,  235,  256,  257.  Notwithstanding  his  admirable  gene- 
ral candour,  the  French  general  appears,  in  this  graphic  description,  to 
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CHAP,    indeed  commenced  the  contest  with  a  hmidred  and 
'       fifteen  thousand  infantry,  and  sixteen  thousand  horsQ 


1808.  ^^  ^^^  Peninsula,^  and  the  possession  of  all  the  most 
Difficult  iniportant  strongholds  which  it  contained ;  and  the 
of  keeping  forcc  permanently  maintained  over  its  surface,  after 
durable  the  British  troops  landed,  exceeded  two  hundred  and 
foTxx  t<K     fifty  and  rose  at  times  as  hiorh  as  three  hundred  and 

gether  in  •' '  ^  o 

the  inte-     fifty  thousaud  mcn ;  while  there  never  were  so  many 

Peninsuii^  ^s  fifty  thousaud  British  soldiers  in  the  Peninsula. 
Indeed  the  actual  force  under  the  standards  of  Wel- 
lington seldom  exceeded  thirty,  and  was  generally  for 
the  first  three  years  not  above  twenty-five  thousand 
English  sabres  and  bayonets.  Still  this  force  formed 
the  nucleus  of  an  army  which,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Portuguese  levies  of  equal  amount,  and  disciplined 

FOT^i'203'^^^  led  by  British  officers,  soon  became  extremely 

204.  formidable. 

Its  fortunate  central  position  in  Portugal,  resting 
on  what  became,  under  the  tutelary  genius  of  Wel- 
lington, an  impregnable  intrenched  position  in  front 

have  boon  somewhat  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  his  conntrj,  though 
the  outline  of  the  sketch  is  undoubtedly  correct.  But  the  milittry  b 
essentially  a  practical  art ;  and  notwithstanding  aU  their  riding  and 
hunting,  experience  soon  made  the  English  generals  as  expert  at  ^I  Um 
really  useful  parts  of  their  profession  as  the  more  inquisitive  and  m* 
structod  Frenchmen  ;  and  they  are  not  the  worst  soldiers  who,  withott 
disquieting  themselves  with  the  duties  or  designs  of  their  saperion, 
are  at  all  times  ready  with  undaunted  courage  to  carry  them  into  effect 


*  Viz, :  In  Spain : 

Infantry. 

Caralry. 

Dupont's  corps, 

24,428 

4,056 

Monccv's    do. 

29,341 

3,860 

Bessicros   do. 

19,096 

1,881 

Duhesme'sdo. 

12,724 

2,033 

Imperial  Guards 

6,412 

3,300 

In  Tortugal : — 

Junot's  corps, 

24.978 

1,771 

110,979       16,901 
Beside!^  44,:574  infantry,  and  4,6i(5  ca%'alry,  who  anrivod  by  the  l«t 
August  1808,  on  the  Ebro.— Foy,  iv.  Table  I,  Afpendu?. 
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iflbon,  aflforded  to  a  commander  of  talent  a  favour-   chap. 
opportunity  of  striking  serious  blows  at  the  ene-         ' 
before  their  dispersed  forces  could  collect  from    i808. 
rent  quarters:   if  thej  did  so,  the  insurrection Fortunato 
t  forth  again  in  the  provinces  they  had  evacuated;  ^tiuT 
ley  remained  long  together,  famine,  in  an  inland  ^^^ 
itry  so  plentifully  intersected  by  arid  plains  or 
rt  ridges,  soon  paralysed  any  considerable  offen- 
operations.      The  truth  of  the  old  saying  of 
iry  IV.,  ^^  If  you  make  war  in  Spain  with  a  small 
y  you  are  beaten,  if  with  a  large  one  starved," 
never  more  strongly  evinced  than  in  the  Penin- 
r  campaigns ;  and  alt}iough  Wellington  frequently 
3rienced  this  difficulty  in  the  severest  manner, 
n  he  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
his  army,  in  the  general  case,  from  the  vicinity  to 
sea-coast  of  Portugal  or  the  water-cai'riage  of  its 
cipal  rivers,  was  in  comparison  abundantly  sup- 
1  with  provisions ;  and  though  he  was  in  general 
rior   in  number  to   the  enemy,  sometimes  to  a 
r  great  degree,  when  he  hazarded  a  battle,  yet  the 
repancy  in  this  respect  was  never  so  great  as  the 
aordinary  difference  in  the  sum-total  of  the  regu- 
'orces  which  the  two  nations  had  in  the  field  might  ^  Napier,  i. 

9  led  us  to  expect.^  f/204!^**^' 

'he  military  establishment  of  Spain,  when  the  con- 
commenced  at  the  signal  of  the  French  cannon  Military 
be  streets  of  Madrid  on  the  2d  May,  was  by  no  ^j^^^l^ 
,ns  considerable.     It  consisted,  in  1807,  of  eighty  the  com- 
isand  troops  of  the  line,  including  sixteen  thou- ment  of  the 
1  cavalry,  and  thirty  thousand  militia ;  but  the  «>"****• 
ks  were  far  from  being  complete,  and  the  total 
ctive  force,  including  the  militia,  was  under  a 
dred  thousand  men.     From  this  number  were  to 
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CHAP,   be  deducted  sixteen  thousand,  under  Romana  in  Hoi- 
^'      stein,  six  thousand  in  Tuscany,  or  on  the  march 

1808.  thence  to  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  garrisons  of 
the  Canary  and  Balearic  isles ;  so  that  the  troops  that 
could  be  brought  into  the  field  did  not  at  the  utmost 
exceed  seventy  thousand,  of  whom  twenty  thoasand 
were  already  partially  concentrated  in  the  Alentejo 
and  Oporto,  and  the  only  considerable  body  of  the 
remainder,  about  ten  thousand  strong,  was  in  the 
lines  of  St  Roque,  at  Gibraltar.  The  composition  of 
this  force  was  still  less  formidable  than  its  numerical 
amount.  Enervated  by  a  long  continental  peace,  the 
soldiers  had  lost  much  of  the  spirit  and  discipline  of 
war ;  the  men,  enrolled  for  the  most  part  by  volan? 
tary  enlistment,  and  only  in  case  of  necessity,  and  in 
some  of  the  provinces  by  conscription,  were  sober, 

*2^%'/o  *"^^^v^i  ^^^  brave  ;  but  the  officers  were,  in  most  in- 
Nap.  i.  46.  stances,  extremely  deficient,  both  in  the  knowledge 
5J™* "'     and  proper  feelings  of  their  profession.^ 

They  were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
Character  of  mcu  of  family,  a  certain  proof  of  descent  being 

and  habits  «••  ,,  ,  t  »    -i     ^ 

of  the  offi-  necessary  to  obtaining  commissions  m  two-thirds  of 
^^^'  the  military  offices  at  the  disposal  of  Government; 
but  the  restriction  afforded  no  security  either  f(ff 
extended  information  or  generous  sentiments  in  a 
country  where  four  hundred  thousand  hidalgos,  too 
proud  to  work,  too  indolent  to  learn,  loitered  away 
an  inglorious  life,  basking  in  the  sun,  or  lounging  in 
the  billiard-rooms  or  coffee-houses  of  the  great  towns. 
From  this  ignorant  and  conceited  class  the  great 
bulk  of  the  officers  of  all  ranks  were  taken ;  not  more 
than  three  or  four  of  the  high  nobility  held  situations 
in  the  army  when  the  war  broke  out.  Leading  an 
indolent  life  in  towns,  sleeping  half  the  day  in  un- 
comfortable  barracks,   associating   indiscriminately 
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Hrith  the  common  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  su-   chap. 
perior  in  birth  and  intelligence  to  themselves,  and       '" 


knowing  no  enjoyments  but  idleness,  gallantry,  and    I8O8. 
billiards,  they  were  as  deficient  in  the  energy  and 
rigour  which  the  Revolution  had  developed  in  the 
French,  as  in  the  sentiments  of  honour  and  integrity 
which  the  habits  of  a  monarchy,  tempered  by  free- 
dom, had  nursed  in  the  English  army.     It  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed,  in  a  pro- 
tracted struggle,  on  this  debilitated  force ;  yet  such 
is  the  importance  of  discipline  and  military  organi- 
lation,  even  in  their  most  defective  form,  in  warlike 
operations,  that  the  only  great  success  achieved  in «  Poy,  ii. 
tlie  field  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  whole  war  was  ^^*  ^\^ 
owing  to  its  exertions.^  Jom.  ii.  59, 

Though  Portugal  had  a  surface  of  only  5035  square 
geographical  leagues,  or  40,000  square  geographical  MUitwy 
miles,  being  nearly  half  of  the  British  islands,  and  aph^^S* 
population  of  somewhat  above  three  millions,  instead  **^*^ 
of  the  twelve  millions  which  were  contained  in  Spain,  gal. 
^et  it  possessed  in  itself  the  elements  of  a  more  effi- 
cient military  force  than  its  powerful  neighbour.   The 
invaluable  institution  of  ordenanzas^  or  local  militia, 
bid  survived  the  usurpation  of  Spain ;  and  during 
tirenty-seven  campaigns  which  followed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  country  in  1640,  it 
lad  rendered  more  important  services  to  the  state 
ban  the  regular  army.     By  the  Portuguese  law  every 
erson  is  legally  obliged  to  join  the  battalions  arrayed 
1  defence  of  the  country,  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
>  that  of  sixty  years ;  these  battalions  consist  of  250 
len  each,  under  the  command  of  the  chief  landed 
roprietors  of  the  district ;  and  such  is  the  native 
jrength  of  a  country  so  defended,  that,  with  a  very 
tile  aid  from  England,  it  had  enabled  the  Portuguese 
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CHAP,   for  two  centuries  to  maintain  their  independence. 
^'      The  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country  rendered  it 
"  jgQQ     singularly  well  adapted  for  the  active  operations  of 
an  irregular  force  of  this  description.     Intersected 
in  many  directions,  hut  especially  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus,  by  lofty  sierras,  terminating  in  sharp  inao 
cessible  cliffs,  which  rise,  even  in  that  favoured  lati- 
tude, almost  into  the  region  of  eternal  snow ;  des- 
titute for  the  most  part  of  roads,  and  such  as  do  exist 
perpetually  crossing  rivers  without  bridges,  or  ra- 
vines affording  the  most  favourable  positions  for  a 
defensive  army ;   covered   with  Moorish  towers  or 
castles  perched  on  the  summits  of  rocks,  or  villages 
in  general  surrounded  with  defensible  walls ;  inha- 
bited by  a  bold,  active,  and  independent  peasantry, 
long  habituated  to  the  use  of  aims,  and  backed  bj 
>  Maite      impregnable  mountain  ridges  washed  by  the  sea, 
fsT^Nap   P<>rtugal  presented  the  most  advantageous  fulcrum 
i.  26, 27.    which  Europe  could  afford  whereon  to  rest  the  mili- 
1^.  '      tary  efforts  of  England.^ 

But  these  advantages  were  all  dependent  on  the 
General      physical  situatiou  and  natural  character  of  the  in- 
^d^bll^B  habitants,  or  the  consequences  of  their  former  and 
in  the  mi-  more  glorious  cpochs ;  for  at  the  period  when  the 
bUshment.  Peninsular  war  broke  out,  no  country  could  be  in  a 
more  debilitated  state,  as  far  as  concerns  either  poli- 
tical vigour  or  military  efficiency.     Corruption  pe^ 
vaded  every  department  of  the  public  service,  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  apparently  irremediable ;  the 
army,  ill-fed,  worse  paid,  and  overrun  by  a  swarm  of 
titled  locusts  who  devoured  the  pay  of  the  soldier 
for  doing  nothing,  was  both  an  unpopular  and  ineffi* 
cient  service.     Forty  thousand  men,  including  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  of  whom  the  troops  of  the  line 
nominally  consisted,  might  have  furnished  an  excel- 
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nt  base  whereon,  with  the  addition  of  the  militia    chap. 

id  ordenanzas,  to  construct  a  powerful  military 

(tablishment ;  but  such  were  the  abuses  with  which  18O8. 
f  was  infested,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  officers  in 
)mmand,  that  hardly  any  reliance  could  be  placed 
a  its  operations ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  recast 
1  the  mould  of  British  integrity,  and  led  by  the  in- 
repidity  of  British  officers,  that  the  Portuguese  arms  1  ^  y 
^-appeared  with  their  ancient  lustre  on  the  theatre  h  ^8. 

f  -rT  1  Napier,  L 

f  Europe.  27. 

In  the  disposition  of  his  forces  when  the  contest 
ommenced.  Napoleon  had  principally  in  view  to  Amount, 
•▼erawe  and  secure  the  metropolis,  conceiving  that^^^Spo- 
fadrid  was  like  Paris  or  Vienna,  and  that  there  was  'i^^*!!?  *^  ^ 

the  French 

ittle  chance  of  the  country  holding  out  for  any  length  army  at 
tf  time  against  the  power  in  command  of  the  capital,  rfod  iT 
Che  Imperial  Guards,  with  the  corps  of  Moncey  and  ^p*^- 
Dapont,  were  assembled  in  that  city  or  its  imme- 
liate  neighbourhood;  and  as  this  concentration  of 
tbove  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  heart  of  the  king- 
lorn  exposed  the  communication  with  the  Pyrenees 
0  danger,  the  Emperor  was  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
leavours  to  form  a  powerful  corps  of  reserve  at 
krgos  and  Vittoria,  under  Marshal  Bessieres ;  and 
rith  such  success  were  his  efforts  attended,  that  by 
he  beginning  of  June  this  able  officer  had  twenty- 
!iree  thousand  men  under  his  standards.  At  the 
une  period  the  troops  under  Duhesme,  in  the  for* 
68ses  of  Barcelona  and  Figueras  in  Catalonia,  was 
)Ove  fifteen  thousand  men,  sufficient,  it  was  hoped, 
overawe  the  discontented  in  that  province.  Thus, 
ter  making  every  allowance  for  the  detachments 
Msessary  to  maintain  the  capital  and  frontier  for- 
esses,  and  keep  up  the  communications,  fifty  thou- 
nd  men,  including  eighty  guns,  were  ready,  in  the 
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CHAP,    north  and  centre  of  Spain,  to  commence  offensive 
^'      operations — a  force  amply  sufficient,  if  concentrated, 
1808.    ^  crush  any  attempt  at  resistance  which  could  have 
been  made  in  the  Peninsula.     But  the  composition 
of  these  troops  was  very  unequal ;  and  though  the 
Imperial  Guard  and  some  of  the  veteran  divisions  in 
the  capital  were  in  the  finest  state  of  discipline  and 
efficiency,  yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  with 
the  whole  army.     All,  indeed,  partook  of  the  ad- 
mirable organization  of  the  French  service,  yet  the 
ranks  were  for  the  most  part  filled  up  with  raw  con- 
scripts, hardly  yet  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
military  art.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  excellence  of 
the  skeletons  on  which  they  were  formed,  and  the 
,  jj  officers  by  whom  they  were  directed,  the  difference 

iMn's  between  them  and  the  insurgent  peasantry  wonld 
No.  3.  ^  not  have  been  very  considerable.  They  were  Tery 
▼^i!''  different  from  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  or 
Thiebwdt,  Fricdlaud  :   the  enormous  consumption  of  life  in 

64  72. 

Napier,  those  bloody  campaigns  had  almost  destroyed  the  in- 
D^Mme'f  comparable  army  which,  disciplined  on  the  heights 
Guam  en  of  Boulogue,  had  SO  loug  chained  victory  to  the  im- 
I7,sif*^  perial  eagles.^ 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  French  army  when 
ProgreM     the  insurrcctiou  at  once  broke  out  in  every  part  of 
fowT^^    the  Peninsula.     It  burst  forth  with  such  force  and 
the  insur-   unanimity  in  all  the  provinces,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  more  simultaneous  if  an  electric  shock  had  at 
once  struck  the  whole  population.     With  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  commotion  and  massacre  at  Madrid,  a 
convulsive  thrill  ran  through  every  fibre  of  Spain; 
the  sense  of  their  wrongs,  the  humiliation  of  their 
situation,  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  burst  at  once 
upon  the  people,  and  one  universal  cry  to  arms  was 
hoard  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
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y  where  the  peasantry  met  together  in  tumultu-    chap. 
rowds ;  from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  vil-       ^ 


from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  the  news  flew  with  in-    ^303, 
ble  rapidity ;  and  as  the  French  troops,  though 
Bsession  of  the  capital  and  frontier  fortresses, 
by  no  means  scattered  over  the  country,  the  pro- 
ngs of  the  insurgents  hardly  any  where  met  with 
station.     The  fever  was  universal :  the  young 
he  old,  the  feeble  and  the  strong,  the  shepherds 
3  mountains  and  the  cultivators  of  the  plains,  the 
^ns  of  the  towns  and  the  peasantry  of  the  coun- 
dl  joined  in  the  general  transport.     Arms  were 
dy  sent  for  and  obtained  from  the  nearest  de- 
in  the  district ;  officers  and  colonels  of  battalions 
3d ;  provisional  juntas  of  government  formed  in 
hief  towns  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  provinces ; 
in  the  absence  of  all  central  authority,  local  go- 
nents  soon  sprung  up  in  every  part  pf  the  king- 
Spain  awoke  from  the  slumber  of  centuries, 
started  at  once  to  her  feet  with  the  vigour  and 
ation  of  an  armed  man.     Passing  over  in  disdain 
legradation  or  insignificance  of  the  Bourbon ,  ^^  ^ 
sty,  the  people  came  forth  fresh  for  the  combat,  n3,i78. 
ing  with  the  recollections  of  the  Cid  and  Pelajo,  10-12. 
he  long  struggle  with  the  Moors,  and  the  heroic  3^^'  ^^ 
of  the  monarchy.^  i.  so. 

>r  was  this  extraordinary  and  unanimous  burst 
jling  lost  in  mere  empty  ebullition ;  resolving,  vigorom 
a  facility  peculiar  to  themselves,  into  the  pris-  Sj^t^^e 
elements  of  the  monarchy,  the  different  pro- J®'' <^*"^" 
fi,  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  formed  separate  conteit. 
ndependent  juntas  of  government,  which  early 
a  systematic  direction  to  their  efforts,  and  ef- 
1  the  formation  of  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
as  for  their  defence.     It  was  easy  to  foresee  how 
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CHAP,   prejudicial  to  any  combined  or  efficient  general  ope- 
^      rations  this  unavoidable  partition  of  the  directiog 


1808. 


power  into  so  many  separate  and  independent  assem- 
blies must  in  the  end  necessarily  prove ;  but,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  tended  strongly  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  the  insurrection,  by  establishing  in  eveir 
province  a  centre  of  insulated,  detached,  and  often 
ill-advised,  but  still  vigorous  operations.  Before  the 
middle  of  June  numerous  bodies  were  raised,  armed, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  disciplined  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were 
ready  to  support  the  regular  army.  Even  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French  garrisons  in  the  capital  and  the 
frontier  fortresses,  could  not  repress  the  general  ef- 
fervescence. Almost  all  the  regular  soldiers  in 
Madrid  escaped,  and  joined  the  insurgent  bands  of 
New  Castile ;  under  the  very  guns  of  their  strong 
castles  of  Montjuic  and  St  Juan  de  Fernando,  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  disafiection  appeared  in  Barcelona 
and  Figueras,  and  their  Spanish  garrisons  almost  all 
made  their  escape  to  the  enemy .^ 

In  the  northern  provinces,  especially  Catalonia, 
Asturias,  Leon,  and  Galicia,  the  insurrection  took 
^^ri^  place,  and  the  provincial  juntas  were  established  in 
naiued  the  a  comparatively  regular  manner,  without  any  of  the 

commence-  ^  ,  .. 

ment  of  usual  frightful  ebulUtious  of  popular  passion ;  but  it 
rectioTin  ^^  ^^  Otherwise  in  the  cities  of  the  south  and  east 
■ome  cities.  Qf  Spain.  The  usual  vehemence  and  intemperance 
of  the  unbridled  populace  of  great  towns,  was  there 
increased  by  the  fiery  intermixture  of  Moorish  blood. 
Frightful  atrocities  were  committed.  At  Badajoz, 
the  governor,  who  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  furious 
multitude  which  surrounded  his  house  clamouring 
for  arms,  was  dragged  out  and  murdered  :  numbers 
were  massacred,  on  the  supposition  of  being  agents 
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or  partisans  of  the  French,  at  Cai*thagena,  Granada,    chap. 
Carolina,  Cadiz,  and  other  places;  and  at  Cadiz  a 


fearful  altercation  took  place  between  the  governor,    18O8. 
Solano,  who  refused  to  commence   the  hostilities  Msj  so. 
which  were  required   of  him   against  the  French 
squadron  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  which  had  lain  in 
the  harbour  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  the 
ardent  populace,  who  clamoured  for  an  immediate 
attack.     Independently  of  a  secret  leaning  to  the 
French  interest,  he  naturally  hesitated,  as  an  officer 
of  prudence  and  honour,  at  taking  the  decisive  step 
of  attacking,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war 
or  authority  from  the  executive  power,  a  squadron 
of  an  allied  state  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Cadiz 
during  the  hostilities  with  Great  Britain ;   and  he 
openly  expressed  an  apprehension  that,  during  these 
dissensions,  the  English  would  break  in  and  destroy 
the  fleets  of  both  contending  parties.     Finding  that 
the  popular  efiervescence  was  becoming  too  strong 
to  be  openly  resisted,  he  endeavoured  to  temporize, 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  gave  symptoms  of  sub- 
mission to  the  public  wish ;  but  the  populace,  dis- 
trusting his  sincerity,  broke  into  his  hotel,  and  chased  May  59. 
him  into  the  house  of  Mr  Strange,  an  English  mer- 
chant, where  he  was  discovered  by  a  bloodthirsty  set 
of  assassins,  who  dragged  him  from  his  place  of  con- 
cealment, notwithstanding  the  courageous  eflForts  of 
Mrs   Strange  to  save  his  life,  and  massacred  him 
while  on  the  road  towards  the  gallows.     He  met  his 
fate  with  dignity  and  composure,  bidding  his  heroic 
supporter,  Mrs  Strange,  farewell  till  eternity.     Don^^'iJJi^* 
Thomas  Morla,  the  second  in  command,  was  next  ^eii.  i. 
day  nominated  to  the  government  of  Cadiz  by  popular  xor.  i. 
acclamation,  and  immediately  entered  on  the  duties  ^'^**- 
of  his  important  office.^  201,' 208. 
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CHAP.        At  Valencia  the  firat  burst  of  popular  indignation 
^      was  accompanied  with  still  more  frightful  atrocities. 


1808.    Three  hundred  French  merchants  or  traders  had 
Masgacres  loug  been  established  in  that  city,  and  when  the  in- 
the*^!jj-^  surrection  broke  out  there  in  the  end  of  May,  they 
hition  in    qI\^  q^  ^  mcasm^c  of  precaution,  took  refuge  in,  or 
commeno-  wcrc  seut  to  the  citadol,  where  they  were  supposed 
Vmy  24.     to  be  safe  from  any  violence  that  might  arise.    An 
ardent,  resolute,  and  able  Franciscan  monk,  Juan 
Rico,  early  acquired,  by  his  powers  of  public  speak- 
ing, the  lead  in  the  movement,  but  the  junta  elected 
for  the  Government  was  composed,  as  in  most  other 
instances,  of  a  mixture  of  persons  of  noble  and  ple- 
beian origin.     The  people,  however,  early  conceived 
a  jealousy  of  their  nobles;  and  to  such  a  height  did 
that  feeling  arrive,  that  the  commander  of  the  troops, 
May  29.     Dq^  Femaudo  Saavedra,  was  massacred  before  die 
eyes  of  the  Count  de  Cervellon,  a  nobleman  of  the 
popular  side,  to  whose  palace  he  had  fled  for  safetj. 
This  deed  of  blood  was  but  the  prelude  to  still  greater 
atrocities,  and  the  popular  appetite  for  slaughter  be- 
ing once  aroused,  the  multitude  fell,  as  usual  in  such 
circumstances,  under  the  direction  of  the  most  worth- 
less and  sanguinary  leaders.     In  Valencia  there  ap- 
peared at  this  period  one  of  those  infamous  charac- 
ters who  degrade  the  human  race  by  their  cruel 
deeds,  and  who  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  history  beside 
Robespierre,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  the  other  politi- 
cal fanatics  whose  atrocities  have  for  ever  stained  the 
annals  of  the  French  Revolution.  P.  Balthasar  Calvo, 
JunQ  1.      Q^  canon  of  Madrid,  denounced  the  fugitives  in  the 
236,840.    citadel  to  the  mob,  as  being  in  correspondence  with 
244 '246.    ^'^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  purpose  of  betraying  that  stronghold 
South,  i.     to  the  French  troops.^    As  invariably  ensues  in  such 

o/M*    SAO  ^  * 

Jane  5. '    moments  of  excitement,  strong  assertions  passed  for 
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•oofs  with  the  multitude,  and  no  difficulty  was  ex-   chap. 
srienced  in  finding  persons  to  undertake  the  most 


Aguinary  designs.     A  general  massacre  of  the  un-    x806. 
•rtunate  French  was  resolved  on,  and  its  execution 
xed  for  the  5th  June. 

Mingling  perfidy  with  cruelty,  Calvo,  on  the  even- 
ig  of  that  day,  repaired  to  the  citadel,  and  told  the        . 
rembling  victims,  who  already  had  conceived,  from  nabie  cruel- 
ague  rumours,  apprehensions  of  their  fate,  that  their  ^d  the'^^*^ 
estruction  was  resolved  on,  and  that  their  only  re-  Re^^i*- 
laining  chance  of  safety  was  to  avail  themselves 
f  the  means  of  escape  which,  from  an  impulse  of 
!hristian  charity,  he  had  prepared  for  them.    Trust- 
Dg  to  these  perfidious  assurances,  the  unhappy  vic- 
ims  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  two  hundred  of  them 
et  forth  by  the  wicket  through  the  walls,  which,  ac- 
ording  to  his  promise,  was  left  open  for  them.     No 
Doner  had  this  flight  begun,  than  Calvo,  with  a  band 
f  assassins,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  spreading  the 
py  that  the  French  were  escaping,  so  worked  upon 
le  passions  of  the  populace  assembled  as  to  induce 
lem  to  join  his  murderers,  and  they  were  all  mas- 
tered on  the  spot.     Wearied  with  slaughter,  and 
elding  to  the  solicitations  of  some  benevolent  ec- 
dsiastics,  who  earnestly  besought  them  to  desist, 
e  assassins  at  length  agreed  to  spare  those  who 
ill  survived  in  the  citadel ;  but  no  sooner  did  Calvo 
tsx  of  this  returning  feeling  of  humanity  than  he 
ustened  to  the  spot,  and  conducted  the  remaining 
isoners  outside  the  walls  to  a  ruined  tower  called 
e  Tour  de  Cuarte.     There  he  spread  a  false  report 
Bt  papers  had  been  found  upon  them,  proving  a  i  ^^^  ^ 
mgn  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  French,  ^iid^»36^ 
:e  mob,  again  infuriated,  fell  upon  their  victims,  24a    foj, 
id  dispatched  them  without  mercy  .^  24a  ^*' 

Above  three  hundred  French  citizens,  wholly  in- 
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CHAP,   nocent  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  Emperor,  perished 
'      on  that  dreadful  night;  the  junta  were  overawed; 


1808.    the  magistrates  of  the  city,  elected  by  popular  suf- 
Deaerved    frage,  powcrloss,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  re- 
!^\  of     pressing  their  excesses ;  and  Calvo,  drunk  with  blood, 
Sf  aMo^^  not  only  dispatched  his  orders  from  the  citadel  during 
ciates.       the  wholc  massacrc  like  a  sovereign  prince,  but  in  the 
morning  was  named  a  member  of  the  junta,  at  the 
very  moment  that  Rico  was  concerting  measures  for 
his  apprehension,  and  took  his  seat,  with  his  clothes 
yet  drenched  with  gore,  at  the  council-board  of  go- 
vernment !  It  affords  some  consolation  to  the  friends 
of  virtue  to  know,  that  the  triumph  of  this  miscreant 
was  not  of  long  duration.    Excited  almost  to  insanity 
by  his  execrable  success,  he  openly  aspired  to  supreme 
power,  and  had  already  given  orders  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  other  members  of  the  government,  when 
a  sense  of  their  common  danger  made  them  unite, 
like  the  Convention  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  against 
the  tyrant.     He  was  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to 
Minorca,  before  the  mob,  who  certainly  would  hare 
rescued  him  and  massacred  the  junta,  were  aware 
of  his  seizure.    There  he  was  strangled  in  prison,  and 
the  government  having  regained  their  authority  bj 
this  vigorous  act,  two  hundred  of  his  associates  un- 
derwent the  sarn^e  fate ;  a  severe  but  necessary  deed 
of  public  justice,  which  at  least  rescued  the  nation 
generally  from  the  disgrace  of  these  atrocious  deeds, 
and  indicating  a  very  different  standard  of  public 
morality  from  that  which  prevailed  in  France  during 
»  Tor.  i.     its  Revolution,  where  not  only  were  such  crimes  al- 
^'  ^*    most  invariably  committed  with  impunity,  but  their 
246,247.    perpetrators  elevated  to  the  highest  situations  indie 

South.  L        X   X     1 A 
888, 370.     Stat€.*  * 

*  Only  one  prisoner  escaped  this  hideous  massacre.    Chsace  bid 
selected  for  his  murderer  a  man  whom  he  had  ireqnentlj  relieved  is 
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These  deplorable  disorders  sufficiently  demonstrated    chap. 
Jiat  the  best  of  causes  could  not  obviate  the  dangers 


)f  popular  insurrection,  and  that,  unless  the  higher  or-    I8O8. 
lers  and  holders  of  property  early  and  courageously  Prudent 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  its  direction,  a  revolution- ^optedby 
ary  movement,  even  when  called  forth  by  the  i^oWest  ^J®j^^y^* 
motives  and  in  the  national  defence,  speedily  falls  un-  Proceed- 
der  the  guidance  of  the  most  depraved  of  the  people.  ju?ta. 
But  by  adopting  this  prudent  and  patriotic  course,  the 
higher  classes  at  Seville  succeeded  not  only  in  preserv- 
ing their  own  city  from  servile  atrocities,  but  acquired 
an  ascendency  which  was  attended  with  the  greatest 
public  benefit,  and  gave  their  junta  almost  the  general 
management  of  the  affairs  of  Spain.     There,  as  else- 
where in  the  south,  the  public  efifervescence  began  with 
tnurder,  and  the  Count  d' Aguilar,  one  of  the  chief  ma- 
^trates  and  most  enlightened  citizens,  who  became 
ihe  innocent  object  of  their  suspicion,  fell  a  victim  to 
he  ungovernable  passions  of  the  populace,  who,  when  May  se. 
00  late,  lamented  the  irreparable  crime  they  had  com- 
oitted.     Speedily,  however,  the  junta  was  elected ;  May  27. 
nd  happily,   though  all  ranks  were  represented,  a 
reponderance  of  votes  in  the  twenty-three  members 

nson  ;  the  wretch  recognised  his  benefactor,  and  though  he  twice 
dsed  his  dagger  to  strike  him,  yet  twice  a  sense  of  pity  arrested  his 
plifted  arm,  and  at  length  he  suffered  him  to  escape,  in  the  obscurity 
r  ihe  night  among  the  populace.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  pre- 
!Bce  of  mind  occurred  in  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Cenrellon.  The 
sople,  distrustful  of  their  leaders,  had  insisted  that  the  mail  from 
[adrid  should  be  brought  to  the  Count,  and  the  letters  it  contained 
tbUcly  read ;  hardly  was  it  opened  when  one  from  the  Autrdo  Real 
as  discoyeredi  to  Murat,  exculpating  himself  from  the  share  he  had 
iken  in  the  insurrection^  and  demanding  troops.  The  courageous 
ftong  lady,  who  was  present,  instantly  seized  the  letter,  and  tore  it  in 
ieces  in  presence  of  the  multitude,  saying  it  related  to  her  own  private 
Warn ;  thereby  saying  the  whole  members  of  the  junta  from  immediate 
eath,  though  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  her  own  life. — See  Southet, 
367«  and  Torbno,  i.  234,  235. 
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CHAP,   of  which  it  was  composed,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
'      nobility.     The  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  had  been 
1808.    m&de  soon   appeared   in   the   measures  which  were 
adopted;    immediately   they  dispatched   couriers  to 
Cadiz  and  Algeziras  to  secure  the   co-operation  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  who  were  there  assem- 
bled ;  and  by  the  aid  of  Castanos,  the  commander 
of  the  former,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  troops  be- 
*  Tor.  i.     fore  Gibraltar  in  the  camp  of  St  Roch,  and  who  bad 

204  200. 

Foy,ui.  already  entered  into  communication  with  Sir  Hugh 
&pan^  i.  Dairy mple,  the  governor  of  that  fortress,  the  entire 
13.  co-operation  of  the  army  was  secured.^ 

A  violent  demagogue,   named  Tap-y-Nunez,  who 
Fortmiate  ^ad  acquired  a  great  sway  over  the  populace,  and  who 
of  the       required  that  the  nobility  should  be  expelled  from  the 
demits,  j^uita,  was  arrcstod  and  sent  to  Cadiz  ;  and  this  neces- 
sary act  of  vigour  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
visional government.    At  its  head  was  Don  Francisoo 
Saavedra,  who  had  formerly  been  minister  of  finance, 
and  P.  Gil  de  Sevilla,  who  had  both  been  sufferers 
under  Godoy^s  administration  ;  and  the  combined  pru- 
dence and  energy  of  their  measures  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  conceit,  declamation,  and  imbecili^ 
which,  in  many  other  quarters  of  the  Peninsula,  afte^ 
wards  rendered  nugatory  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people.     The  regular  troops  were  immediately  directr 
ed  towards  the  Sierra  Morena  to  secure  the  passes ;  s 
general  levy  of  all  persons  between  the  years  of  18 
and  45  was  ordered ;  subsidiary  juntas  formed  in  all 
the  towns  of  Andalusia ;  the  great  foundry  of  cannon 
at  Seville,  the  only  one  in  the  south  of  Spain,  put  into 
June  6.      full  activity,  and  arms  and  clothing  manufactured ; 
war  declared  in  a  formal  manner  against  France,  and 
a  manifesto  issued,  which  not  only  eloquently  defend- 
ed the  national  cause,  but  contained  the  most  admir- 
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Ae  iiistructioiis  as  to  the  mode  of  successfully  com-    chap. 
kting  the  formidable  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to 


•ntend.  This  declaration  from  so  great  a  city,  con-  1808. 
ining  seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  and  possessing  ^  Toy,  nu 
1  the  nobility  of  the  south  of  Spain  within  its  walls,  south,  i. 
as  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  gave,  both  in  ^^2, 346. 
ality  and  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  a  degree  of  consist- 204, 207. 
ice  to  the  insurrection  which  it  could  never  other-  Espimoi.  i. 
ise  have  obtained.^*  ^^• 


*  In  this  proclamation!  which  may  be  considered  as  the  national  de- 
iration  of  Spain  against  France,  it  waa  not  less  justly  than  eloquently  Proclama- 
served — "  The  King,  to  whom  we  all  swore  allegiance  with  emotions  *i<>n  of  th® 
joy  unprecedented  in  history,  has  been  decoyed  from  us ;  the  funda-  V^^}?i 
mtal  laws  of  our  monarchy  have  been  trampled  under  foot :  our  pro-  Lrainst  Na- 
rtj,  customs,  religion,  laws,  wives,  and  children  are  threatened  with  poleon. 
struction — and  a  foreign  power  has  done  this:  done  it  too,  not  by 
rco  of  arms,  but  by  deceit  and  treachery ;  by  converting  the  very  per- 
ns who  caU  themselves  the  heads  of  our  Oovemment  into  instru- 
mts  of  these  atrocious  acts.    It,  therefore,  became  indispensable  to 
eak  our  shackles ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  noble  courage  with  which 

all  former  ages  the  Spanish  people  have  defended  their  monarch, 
air  laws,  their  honour,  their  religion.  The  people  of  Seville  have  as- 
mbled,  and,  through  the  medium  of  all  their  magistrates  and  consti- 
ted  authorities,  and  the  most  respectable  individuals  of  every  rank, 
rmed  this  Supremo  Council  of  Oovemment.  We  accept  the  heroic 
ut ;  we  swear  to  discharge  it ;  and  we  reckon  on  the  strength  and 
ergy  of  the  whole  nation.  We  have  again  proclaimed  Ferdinand 
[I. ;  again  sworn  allegiance  to  him ;  sworn  to  die  in  his  defence : 
is  was  the  signal  of  our  union,  and  it  will  prove  the  forerunner  of 
^iness  and  glory  to  Spain. 

*'  The  abdication,  extorted  by  such  detestable  artifices  from  Ferdi- 
ad  was  void,  from  want  of  authority  in  him  who  made  it.  The  mo- 
rchy  was  not  his  to  bestow,  nor  is  Spain  composed  of  animals  subject 
the  absolute  control  of  their  owners.  His  title  to  the  throne  was 
inded  on  his  royal  descent  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm. 
IS  resignation  is  void,  from  the  state  of  compulsion  in  which  it  was 
ide,  from  the  want  of  consent  in  the  nation  to  whom  it  related,  from 
e  want  of  concurrence  in  the  foreign  princes,  the  next  heirs  in  suc- 
ssion  to  the  throne.  The  French  Emperor  summoned  a  few  deputies, 
iToted  to  himself,  to  deliberate  in  a  foreign  country,  and  surrounded 

foreign  bayonets,  on  the  most  sacred  concerns  of  the  nation ;  while 
)  publicly  declared  a  respectful  letter,  written  to  him  by  Ferdinand 
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The  first  important  blow  struck  at  the  French  wai 
delivered  at  Cadiz.  The  fleet  there,  consisting  of  fife 
1808.  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  the  only  existiDg 
remnant  of  that  which  had  fought  at  Trafalgar,  early 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  tlie 
French  flag  had  become  anobjectof  perfect  abhorrence; 
while  Lord  Collingwood,  at  the  head  of  the  English 


Capture 
of  the 
French 
fleet  at 
Cadis. 
June  14* 


Prudent 
instruc- 
tions to 
their 
troops. 


VII.  when  Prince  of  Astorias^  was  a  criminal  act,  injurious  to  tbfl 
rights  of  the  sovereign !  He  has  resorted  to  eyery  other  means  to  d^ 
ceive  us ;  he  has  distributed,  with  boundless  profusion,  libels  to  c<v- 
rupt  public  opinion,  in  which,  under  the  mask  of  respect  for  the  lavi 
and  our  holy  religion,  he  covertly  insults  both.  He  assures  us  thattbe 
Supreme  Pontiff  sanctions  his  proceedings^  while  it  is  notorious  tbiths 
has  despoiled  him  of  his  dominions,  and  forced  him  to  dismiss  hia  cu- 
dinals,  to  prevent  him  from  conducting  the  government  of  the  Chvitk 
according  to  its  fundamental  constitution.  Every  consideratioii  ctUi 
on  us  to  unite  and  frustrate  views  so  atrocious.  No  revolution  exnti 
in  Spain ;  our  sole  object  is  to  defend  all  we  hold  most  sacred  sgainal 
the  invader  who  would  treacherously  despoil  ns  of  our  religion,  osr 
monarch,  our  laws.  Let  us,  therefore,  sacrifice  every  thing  in  a  csms 
so  just ;  and  if  we  are  to  lose  all,  let  us  lose  it  combating  like  bMfi 
men.  Let  all,  therefore,  unite ;  the  wisest  and  ablest,  in  refuting  tlie 
falsehoods  propagated  by  the  enemy ;  the  church,  in  imploring  the  ••• 
sistance  of  the  God  of  hosts ;  the  young  and  active,  in  marching  sgawt 
the  enemy.  The  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  his  protection  to  so  jui » 
cause;  Europe  will  applaud  our  efforts,  and  hasten  to  our  assittiaet; 
Italy,  Germany,  the  North,  suffering  under  the  despotism  of  Fnnce, 
will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  example  set  by  Spain  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,  and  recover  their  liberty,  their  laws,  their  independence^  d 
which  they  have  been  robbed  by  that  nation." 

Special  and  prudent  instructions  were  at  the  same  time  given  for  tlM 
conduct  of  the  war.  "  All  general  actions  are  to  be  avoided  as  peifeethr 
hopeless  and  highly  dangerous :  a  war  of  partisans  is  what  suits  boU 
our  national  character  and  physical  circumstances.  Each  province  shoiU 
have  its  junta,  its  generals,  its  local  government,  but  there  should  h 
throe  generals-in-chief ;  one  for  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Lower  Eitro- 
madura ;  one  for  Gallicia,  Leon,  the  Castiles,  Asturia ;  one  for  VsleDtia) 
Arragon,  Catalonia.  France  has  never  domineered  over  us,  nor  set  foot 
with  impunity  in  onr  territory.  We  have  often  mastered  her,  not  hf 
deceit,  but  force  of  arms ;  we  have  made  her  kings  prisoners,  and  tbe 
nation  tremble.  We  are  the  same  Spaniards,  and  France  and  Europe 
and  the  world  shall  see  we  have  not  degenerated  from  our  aaosstoiii'* 
— Proclamation  of  the  Junta  of  SevillCf  June€f  1808  ;  Southet,  i.  399, 
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squadron,  which  lay  off  the  harbour,  effectually  pre-    chap. 
vented  their  departure.  To  withdraw  as  far  as  possible 


from  the  danger,  Rosilly,  the  French  admiral,  warped    i808» 
his  ships  in  the  canal  of  Caracca  to  such  a  distance  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  both  of  the  fire  of  the  castles 
and  the  fleet ;  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured,  by 
negotiating,  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  suc- 
cours under  Dupont,  which  he  was  aware  were  rapidly 
approaching  through  La  Mancfaa  and  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena.     Equally  sensible,  however,  with  his  skilful  op- 
ponent, of  the  importance  of  time  in  the  operation,  the 
Spanish  general  Morla  insisted  upon  an  immediate 
surrender,  and  constructed  batteries  in  such  places  as 
to  command  the  French  ships  even  in  their  new  sta- 
tions.     Lord   CoUingwood,   who,  with  the  English 
fleet  in  the  bay,  was  an  impatient  spectator  of  these 
hostile  preparations,    offered   the   assistance  of  the 
British  squadron  to  insure  the  reduction  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  offer  was  courteously  declined,  from  a  wish,  no 
doubt,  that  England  might  have  no  ground  for  any 
.claim  to  the  prizes  which  were  expected.     At  length, 
on  the  9th  June,  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  being 
Hiounted,  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  the  French 
ships,  which  being  in  a  situation  where  they  could  not 
^aJce  any  reply,  soon  produced  a  sensible  effect,  and 
led  to  a  negotiation  which  terminated  in  the  uncon-  June  u. 
ditional  surrender  of  the  whole  fleet  five  davs  after- 
Wards.     Thus  was  the  last  remnant  of  that  proud  ar- ,  ^^^  ^ 
mament,  which  was  intended  to  convev  the  invincible  217,218. 
lemons  of  Napoleon  to  the  British  shores,  finally  reft  213,' 214. 
from  the  arms  of  France,  and  that,  too,  by  the  forces  ^^°^ 
of  the  very  allies  who  were  then  ranged  by  their  side  *3. 
for  the  subjugation  of  England. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  insurrection  spread 
with  much  fewer  circumstances  of  atrocity,  but  an 
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almost  equal  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Excepting  Bar* 
celona,  Figueras,  St  Sebastian,  and  a  few  other  places 
where  the  presence  of  the  French  garrisons  overawed 
the  people,  they  every  where  rose  in  arms  against 
their  oppressors.  A  junta  for  the  Asturias  was  formed 
before  the  end  of  May  at  Oviedo,  the  capital  of  that 
province ;  the  first  which  was  organized  in  Spain,  and 
which  thus  gave  to  its  inhabitants,  a  second  time  the 
honour  of  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  deliverance  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  first  step  of  this  body  was  to  dis- 
patch deputies  to  England,  soliciting  arms,  ammunition, 
and  money,  whose  arrival  produced  an  extraordinary 
impression,  as  will  immediately  be  shewn,  in  the 
British  isles.  The  junta  of  Gallicia,  secure  behind 
their  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  took  the  most  vi- 
gorous measures  to  organize  the  insurrection ;  and  not 
only  arrayed  all  the  regular  soldiers  at  Ferrol  and 
Corunna  under  its  standard,  but  summoned  the  Span- 
ish troops,  ten  thousand  strong,  to  jcdn  them  withont 
delay  ;  a  summons  which  was  immediately  obeyed  by 
the  whole  body,  who  set  out  for  Gallicia  by  the  route^ 
of  Traz-oz-Montes,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  i 
powerful  force  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  invader's 
communications.  A  junta  was  formed  at  Lerida,  which 
assumed  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Cati^- 
Ionia,  and  soon  arrayed  thirty  thousand  hardy  moun- 
taineers under  the  national  colours  ;  while,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  proximity  to  France,  and  the  alarming 
vicinity  of  powerful  French  corps,  the  Arragonese  pro- 
claimed Ferdinand  VII.  at  Saragossa ;  and  aftff 
choosing  the  young  and  gallant  Palafox  for  their  conh 
mander,  who  had  attended  Ferdinand  to  ^yonne, 
and  escaped  from  that  fortress,  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  they  declared  their  resolution,^  should  the 
Royal  family  be  detained  in  captivity  or  destroyed  by 
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Ni^leoii,  of  exercising  their  right  of  election  in  favour    chap. 
of  die  Archduke  Charles,  as  grandson  of  Charles  III.         ' 


and  one  of  the  Imperial  branch  of  the  Spanish  fa-    18O8. 
milj. 

From  the  outset  Napoleon  was  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  and  danger  of  this  contest,  and  in  an  Meararei 
especial  manner  alive  to  the  vital  consequence  of  pre- leonkT 
s^ng  entire  the  communications  of  the  army,  which  Ji^f^g^. 
had  been  pushed  forward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  rection. 
kingdom,  with  the  French  frontier.     Murat,  after  the 
catastrophe  of  2d  May,  had  been  taken  ill  and  with- 
drawn from  Madrid,  and  was  on  his  route  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  throne  destined  for  him  on  the  shores  of 
Naples ;  and  he  had  been  succeeded  in  the  general 
direction  of  aflFairs  at  Madrid  by  Savary.     Napoleon, 
on  his  departure  from  Bayonne,  spoke  to  him  in  such 
a  way  as  sufficiently  demonstrated  his  growing  anxiety 
fitt  the  issue  of  the  contest,  as  well  as  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  had  already  discerned  in  what  way  it 
Was  most  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.* 
Remforcements  were  poured  into  Spain  with  all  pos- 
able  expedition ;  Burgos,  Vittoria,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  along  the  great  road   to   Madrid  from 
Bayonne,  were  strongly  occupied ;  General  Dupont, 


*  **  The  essential  point/'  said  he,  **  at  this  moment^  is  to  occupy  as 
iiany  places  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  means  of  diffasing  the 
vinciples  which  we  wish  to  inculcate  upon  the  people ;  but  to  avoid 
ho  dangers  of  such  a  dispersion  of  force,  you  must  be  wise,  moderate, 
ad  observe  the  strictest  discipline*  For  Qod's  sake  permit  no  pil- 
ige.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  line  which  Castanos,  who  com^ 
lands  at  the  camp  of  St  Roch,  will  take ;  Murat  has  promised  much 
n  that  head,  but  you  know  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  assur- 
■ces.  Neglect  nothing  which  can  secure  the  rapidity  and  exactness 
f  jour  communications ;  that  is  the  cardinal  point ;  and  spare  nothing 
rldch  can  secure  you  good  information.  Above  all,  take  care  to  avoid 
ny  mUfortunej  iti  contequcnc^t  would'  he  incalculable.** — S  a  vary,  iii. 
47,  861. 
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cH.u».   with  his  whole  corps,  was  moved  from  La  Maucha  to- 
'      wards  the  Sierra  Morena  and  Andalusia,  in  order  to 
1808.    overawe  Seville  and  Cordova,  and,  if  possible,  disen- 
gage the  French  squadron  at  Cadiz ;  and  Marshal 
Moncey  detached  into  Valencia,  with  instructions  to 
'  Sav.  ill.   pijt  down,  at  all  hazards,  the  violent  and  bloodthirsty 
Nap.  i.  60.  revolution  which  had  burst  forth  in  that  province.^ 

But  while  making  every  preparation  for  military 
Proceed-    Operations,  the  French  Emperor,  at  the  same  time, 
NouiWea**  activcly  pursued  those  civil  changes  at  Bayonne,  to 
sMembied  which,  ovcu  morc  than  the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  trust- 
onne,^       cd  for  subjugating  the  minds  of  men  in  the  Spanish 
June  15.     Peninsula.     The  Assembly  of  Notables  met  at  that 
fortress  on  the  15th  June,  agreeably  to  the  summons 
which  they  had  received ;   and  they  comprised  the 
principal  nobility  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  in  Spain.     Having  been  selected  by 
the  junta  of  government  at  Madrid,  without  the  form 
even  of  any  election  by  the  people,  they  were  entirely 
in  the  French  interest,  and  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
Emperor's  will.     Their  proceedings  formed  a  singiiUr 
and  instructive  contrast  to  the  generous  and  fearless 
bursts  of  indignant  hostility  with  which  the  resigna- 
tions at  Bayonne  had  been  received  by  the  middle  and 
lower  orders  through  the  whole  of  Spain.     Even  be- 
fore the  Assembly  had  formally  met,  such  of  them  as 
June  8.      had  arrived  at  Bayonne  published  an  address  to  their 
>  Nell.  ii.    countrymen,  in  which  they  indulged  in  the  usual  vein 
TMb^li.    ^f  flattery  to  the  astonishing  abilities  and  power  of  the 
^^'309.    august  Emperor,  and  strongly  advised  them  to  accept 
400.  his  brother  for  their  sovereign.'* 

The  levees  of  Joseph  were  attended  by  all  the  chief 

*  '*  An  irresistible  sense  of  datv,  an  object  as  sacred  as  it  it  is* 
portant,  has  made  as  quit  our  homes,  and  led  us  to  the  inTiacible  £■- 
peror  of  the  French.     We  admit  it;  the  sight  of  his  gloiy,  sf  kit 
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grandees  of  Spain ;  every  day  appeared  to  add  to  the    chap. 
strength  of  the  party  who  were  inclined  to  support ^ 


his  elevation  to  the  throne.     AH  the  principal  coun-    18O8. 
Bellors  of  Ferdinand,  Cevallos,  Escoiquiz,  and  others,  General 
not  only  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  mo-  orj^MpL^'* 
narch,  but  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  ^  ^^f 
honours  and  employments  under  the  new  dynasty.^  Noubiet. 
The  Sjmnish  corps  in  Holstein  took  the  oath  of  alle- 

powcr,  vras  fitted  to  dazzle  us;  but  we  arriyed  bere  already  determined 
to  address  to  him  our  reiterated  supplications  for  the  prosperity  of  a  Proclama- 
nonarchy  of  which  the  fate  is  inseparably  united  with  our  own.     But  ^^^'^  ^  ^^ 
judge  of  our  surprise,  when  we  w^ere  received  by  his  imperial  and  royal   f^??**f|j 
If  igesty  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  humanity  not  less  admirable  ^beir  coun- 
Jian  his  power.     He  has  no  other  desire  but  that  of  our  preservation  trymen. 
lad  happiness.     If  be  gives  us  a  sovereign  to  govern  us,  it  is  his  august 
arother  Joseph,  whose  virtues  are  the  admiration  of  his  subjects.     If 
le  is  engaged  in  modifying  and  correcting  our  institutions,  it  is  in  order 
Ihat  we  may  live  in  ppace  and  happiness.     If  he  is  desirous  that  our 
inances  should  receive  a  new  organization,  it  is  in  order  to  render  our 
lATy  and  army  powerful  and  formidable  to  our  enemies.     Spaniards  ! 
v'orthy  of  a  better  lot,  avoid  the  terrible  anarchy  which  threatens  you. 
What  benefit  can  you  derive  from  the  troubles  fomented  by  malevo- 
ence  or  folly  %     Anarchy  is  the  greatest  curse  which  Ood  can  inflict 
upon  mankind ;  during  its  reign  unbridled  license  sacks,  destroys,  bums 
»Tery  thing :  worthy  citizens,  men  of  property  are  invariably  the  first 
rictims,  and  an  abyss  of  horror  follows  its  triumphs." — Proclamation  of 
!A#  Orandect  of  Spain  to  their  countrymenf  dated  Bayonne,  Sth  June  1808; 
KbllertO;  ii.  214,  No.  70. 

*  "  The  subscribers  have  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  fidelity 
»  the  former  Government ;  they  trust  it  will  be  considered  as  the  Degrading 
nireBt  pledge  of  their  sincerity  of  the  oath  which  they  now  take  of  obe-  letter  of 
lionce  to  the  new  constitution  of  their  country,  and  fidelitv  to  the  I^^acoiquis 
King  of  Spain,  Joseph  I.     The  generosity  of  your  Catholic  Majesty,  ^      ^ 
four  goodness  and  humanity,  induce  us  to  hope  that,  considering  the  countellon 
leed  which  these  princes  have  of  a  continuation  of  their  tervieei  in  the  to  Joseph. 
ittiatiani  which  they  rtspcciivdy  held  under  the  old  dynatty,  the  magnani- 
nity  of  your  august  Majesty  will  induce  you  to  continue  them  in  the 
ngoyments  of  the  estates  and  offices  which  they  formerly  held.     As- 
Hired  thus  of  the  continuance  of  the  posts  which  they  have  hitherto 
ngoyedy  they  will  ever  prove  faithful  subjects  to  your  Majesty,  and  true 
Spaniards,  ready  to  obey  blindly  even  the  tmallett  unih  which  your  Majesty 
My  expreu."    Stated  Sak  Carlos,  Juan  Escoxquiz,  Mabquzs  Atbr- 
;,■■,  emd  others,  22c2  June  1808.— Nbllbrto,  i.  260,  261. 
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CHAP,    friance  to  Joseph ;  but  under  a  reservation  that  his 
'      appointment  was  ratified  by  a  free  Cortes,  convened 
1808.    ill  Spain  according  to  the  fundamental  customs  of  the 
June  1 7.     monarchy.     A  proclamation  was  addressed  by  the  new 
June  10.     King,  in  which  he  accepted  the  cession  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  made  to  him  by  his  august  brother  Ni^ 
Icon  I.,  and  appointed  Murat  his  liei^tenantrgeneral. 
The  consent  of  Russia  was  already  secured  to  all  the 
changes  in  the  Peninsula ;  and,  in  order  to  reconcile 
June  2 1,     the  other  courts  in  Europe  to  them,  an  elaborate  cir- 
cular note  was  addressed  to  their  respective  cabinets, 
in  which  it  was  announced  that  **  the  occupation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  regeneratioa 
of  these  fine  nations,  the  creation  of  the  fleets  of 
Cadiz  and  the  Tagus,  would  be  a  mortal  stroke  to  the 
power  of  England,  and  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the 
triumph  of  the  maritime  system,  in  which  all  theCon- 
,  Thib  vi   ^i^^^t^l  powers  were  so  warmly  interested."    Finally, 
395,401.    on  the  loth  June,  ninety-two  deputies,  out  of  the  one 
400, 409.    hundred  and  fifty  summoned,  assembled  at  Bayonne, 
2u  224     ^'^^  formally  accepted  the  constitution  prepared  for 
^6.         them  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.^ 

By  this  constitution  it  was  provided  that  the  crown 
constitu-    was  to  be  vested  in  Joseph  and  his  heirs-male ;  whom 
Bayonne     failing,  iu   the  Emperor  and   his  heirs-male;  and 
N^"^^    in  default  of  both,  to  the  other  brothers  of  the  imperial 
to  the        family,  in  their  order  of  seniority,  but  under  the  con- 
dition that  the  crown  was  not  to  be  united  on  the 
same  head  with  another.     The  legislature  consisted 
of  a  senate   of  eighty  members,  nominated  by  the 
King  :  a  cortes  consisting  of  172  members,  arranged 
in  the  following  proportions  and  order: — 25  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,   and  25  grandees  on  the  first 
bench  ;  62  deputies  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies ;  30  of  the  principal  towns ;  16  of  the  mer> 
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chaiita  and  manufacturers ;  and  15  of  the  arts  and  chap. 
sciences.     The  first  50  composing  the  peers,  were  ap-         ' 


pointed  by  the  King,  but  could  not  be  displaced  by    1808. 
him ;  the  second  class  were  elected  by  the  provinces 
and  municipalities ;  the  third  was  appointed  by  the 
King  out  of  lists  presented  to  him  by  the  tribunals 
and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  universities.  The 
deliberations  of  the  Cortes  were  not  to  be  public ;  none 
of  their  proceedings  were  to  be  published,  under  the 
penalties  of  high  treason ;  the  finances  and  expendi- 
ture were  to  be  settled  by  them  at  one  sitting  for  three 
years ;  the  colonies  were  constantly  to  have  a  deputa- 
tion of  twenty-two  persons'  at  the  seat  of  government 
to  superintend  their  interests ;  all  exclusive  exemp- 
tions from  taxation  were  abolished ;  entails  permitted 
only  to  the  amount  of  20,000  piastres,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  King ;  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 1  g^  q^^_ 
fensive,  was  concluded  with  France,  and  a  promise  Btitution  of 
held  out  of  the  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the  Thib.°vL 
press  within  two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the^l'^^'i 
new  constitution.^  292, 205. 

Every  thing  was  conducted  by  the  junta  of  Not- 
ables at  Bayonne  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Napo-  proceed- 
leon.     The  grandees  of  Spain  rivalled  his  own  senate  nSoIooo 
in  graceful  adulation  of  his  achievements,  in  obse-Jo^ph, 
quious  submission  to  his  will.     When  the  constitu- junu  of 
tion  was  read  to  them,  it  was   received  with  tran-]^®^^^' 
sport,  and  adopted  by  acclamation ;  thunders  of  ap-  on^e, 
plause  shook  the  hall  when  the  new  King  made  his  j^  j  ' 
appearance  in  his  royal  robes ;  when  he  retired,  two 
medals  were  unanimously  voted  to  record  the  memo- 
rable acts  of  Bayonne ;  and  the  Assembly,  in  a  body, 
hastened  to  the  Emperor  to  lay  at  his  feet  the  ho- 
mage of  their  gratitude  for  the  unparalleled  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  their  country.     There  was 
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CHAP,    iu  the  flattery  of  the  Spanish  nobles  a  mixture  of 
studied  servility  with  Oriental  grandiloquence,  which 


1808.  was  novel  and  agreeable  to  a  sovereign  who  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  arts  of  European  adulation.*  Two 
days  after,  the  new  King  set  out  for  the  capital  of  his 
dominions ;  he  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  fron- 
tier by  his  imperial  brother  in  a  splendid  cortege  of 

July  9.  an  hundred  carriages,  and  crossed  the  Bidassoa  amidfit 
the  roar  of  artillery  and  all  the  pomp  of  more  than 

July  20.  regal  magnificence.  On  the  20th,  Napoleon  himself 
set  out  from  Bayonne,  having  first  given  such  instniO" 
tions  to  Savary  as  he  deemed  sufficient  to  bring  the 
insurrection,  which  had  now  broken  out  on  all  sides, 
to  a  successful  issue ;  and  returned  by  Pan,  where  he 
visited  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IV.,  Bordeaux,  La 
Vendue,  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  Nantes,  and  Tours, 
to  St  Cloud,  which  he  reached  in  the  middle  of  An* 

Aug;  14.  gust.  Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  VII.,  resigning  himself 
to  his  chains,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  from  Valenjsy, 

jaij  26.     thanking  him  for  his  condescension,  and  requesting 

•  "  Sire ! "  said  M.  Azanza,  the  President  of  the  Notables,  **  tlM 
junta  of  Spain  has  accomplished  the  glorious  task  for  which  your  3Ci* 
jesty  convened  it  in  this  city.  It  has  accepted^  with  as  mucheageriM 
as  freedom,  the  great  charter  which  fixes  upon  a  sure  foundation  thi 
happiness  of  Spain.  Happily  for  our  country,  an  overruling  ProvideMi 
has  employed  your  irresistible  hand  to  snatch  it  from  the  abyn  into 
which  it  was  about  to  be  precipitated.  It  is  weU  that  it  was  irresistihis; 
for  an  inexplicable  blindness  has  caused  those  who  ought  moat  to  z^^uoi 
at  this  benefit  to  misapprehend  it.  But  all  Spain,  Sire !  will  open  iti 
eyes.  It  will  see  that  it  required  a  total  regeneration,  and  thatfron 
your  Majesty  alone  it  could  obtain  it.  Public  evil  was  at  its  heigkt; 
the  agents  of  a  feeble  government  devoured  the  public  patrimoiiy, « 
extended  unceasingly  the  limits  of  arbitrary  power :  the  finances  wcM 
a  chaos ;  the  public  debt  an  abyss ;  the  period  of  total  dissolutionwii 
approaching.  To  what  other  power  but  that  of  your  imperial  vti 
royal  Majesty  could  it  be  reserved,  not  merely  to  arrest  (he  evil,  bii 
entirely  to  remove  it !  Such  are  the  wonders.  Sire,  which  you  hatt 
wrought  in  a  few  days,  and  which  fill  the  world  with  astonishment.'*-* 
SouTHEY,  i.  436,  437. 
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lermission  to  meet  him  on  his  route  to  lay  his  hom-   chap. 
ge  at  his  feet,^  which  was  not  granted  ;  and  Charles 


v.,  after  testifying  his  entire '  satisfaction  with  the  1808. 
lalace,  parks,  and  country  around  Compeigne,  request-  ^^y  *.  •»* 
d  permission,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  pass  the  >  see  the 
nnter  in  a  warmer  climate,  which  wm  graciously  ao- a/' 
x>rded,  and  in  the  autumn  he  moved  to  Marseilles,  262. 
irhere  he  lingered  out  in  ease  and  obscurity  the  remain-  406, 408. 
Jer  of  his  inglorious  life/  Si  sis. 

The  Ministry  appointed  by  Joseph,  before  his  de- 
parture from  Bayonne,  was  mainly  taken  from  the  ^^^  ^^ 
counsellors  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  :  and  this  selec-  ^i^try  of 

.  .  .  1     .  Joseph, 

iion,  joined  to  their  ready  acceptance  of  their  new  and  hu 
dignities,   throws    a  deep  shade  of  doubt  over  the^JUnirriTia 
fidelity  with  which  they  had  served   that  unhappy  J.^"][J^®P" 
prince  during  his  brief  but  eventful  possession  of  the  MadrkL 
throne.     Don  Luis  de  Urquijo  was  made  Secretary  of 
State;    Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  Minister  for   Foreign 
Affisiirs ;  Don   Sebastian  de  Pinuela,  and  Don  Gon- 
odo  O'Farrel,  Ministers  of  Justice  and  at  War  ;  Don 
ffiguel  Azanza  obtained  the  Colonies,  and  Mazaredo 
;he  Marine.     Even  Escoiquiz  wrote  to  Joseph,  pro- 
esting  his  devotion  to  him,  and  declaring  that  he  and 
he  rest  of  Ferdinand's  household  "  were  willing  to 
bey  his  will  blindly,  down  to  the  minutest  particu- 
Mrs."     The  Duke  del  Infantado  was  appointed  to  tlie  Jjjj^*** 
command  of  the    Spanish,  and  the  Prince   Castel- 

*  **  My  uncle  and  brother  have  been  equaUy  charmed  with  myself  at 
le  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  your  imperial  and  royal  msjesty  at 
aa,  which  brings  us  nearer  your  presence ;  and  since,  whatever  route 
m  choose,  you  must  pass  near  this,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  very 
■•at  satisfaction  if  your  imperial  and  royal  Majesty  would  permit  us 
\  meet  you,  and  renew  in  person  those  homages  of  sincere  attachment 
id  respect  which  we  aU  feel,  if  it  is  not  inconvenient." — Fbbdinand, 
II.  to  Napolbon,  26eA  July  1808 :  Nellbbto,  it.  262.  Napoleon, 
swover,  declined  the  honour,  and  never  saw  Ferdinand  or  any  of  his 
<mily  more. 
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CHAP.   Franco  to  that  of  the  Walloon  Guards.     Joseph  en- 
'      tered  Spain  surrounded  with  the  highest  grandees  and 


1808.    most  illustrious  titles  of  Spain.     He  reached  Madrid 
July  20.     on  the  20th,  having  lingered  for  several  days  at  Bur- 
gos and  y  ittoria,  and  received  there  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance from  the  Council  of  State,  the  Council  of  tbe 
Indies,  and  that  of  the  Finances.     His  reception  in 
the  capital  was  melancholy  in  the  extreme;  orders 
had  been  given  that  the  houses  of  the  inhabitaati  * 
should  be  decked  out  to  receive  their  new  sovereign, 
but  very  few  obeyed  the  injunction.     A  crowd  asiKm- 
bled  to  see  the  brilliant  cortege  and  splendid  goardfl 
which  accompanied  the  King,  but  no  cheers  or  ap- 
plauses were  heard.  Every  countenance  bore  a  moam- 
ful  expression ;   hardly  any  ladies  appeared  at  the 
windows,  notwithstanding  the  passionate  fondness  of 
the  Spanish  women  for  such  displays.     The  bells  of 
all  the  churches  rang  together,  but  they  resembled 
427.^  Tor.  ^'ather  the  dismal  toll  at  the  inteiment  of  the  dead, 
k«ah  I     ^^^^  *^®  merry  chime  which  announces  a  joyful  event 
482.  to  the  living.^ 

To  the  honour  of  Spain  and  of  human  nature  it 
Honour-     ^^^^^t  be  Stated,  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  humiliating 
able  in-      scenc  of  aristocratic  baseness,  some  sparks  of  an  in- 
retutonce   dependent  spirit  were  elicited,  and  some  men  in  bi^ 
^^'nend      '^^ation  assertcd  the  ancient  honour  of  the  Spanish 
torrent  of  character.     When  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  at  the 
among  the  head  of  the  grandees  of  the  monarchy,  delivered 
Swslfi!-    ^1^®^^  address  to  the  new  sovereign,  he  concluded  it 
Your.         with  these  words: — "  The  laws  of  Spain  do  not  pc^ 
mit  us  to  go  further  at  present.   We  await  the  deci- 
sion of  the  nation,  which  can  alone  authorize  us  to 
give  a  freer  vent  to  our  sentiments.'^    No  words  can 
convey  an  idea  of  the  anger  of  Napoleon  at  this 
unexpected  reservation.     Instantly  approaching  the 
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Duke,  he  said,  ^^  As  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  should    chap. 


L. 


eonduct  yourself  as  such;  and  instead  of  disputing _ 
here  on  the  words  of  an  oath,  which  you  will  doubt-    1808. 
less  violate  as  soon  as  you  have  an  opportunity,  you 
would  do  better  to  withdraw  at  once,  put  yourself 
tt  the  head  of  your  party,  and  combat  there  openly 
and  honourably.     But  you  may  rest  assured,  that  if 
jou  take  an  oath  here,  and  afterwards  fail  in  its 
performance,  before  eight  days  you  shall  be  shot/^ 
This  violent  apostrophe  intimidated  the  Duke ;  the 
address  was  corrected,  and  delivered  as  above-men- 
tioned, by  Azanza ;  but  the  Duke  retained  his  opi- 
nions, and  erelong  appeared  in   the  ranks  of  his 
country.     The  Council  of  Castile  prefaced  their  ad- 
dress by  the  fulsome  expression, — "  Your  Majesty  is 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  a  family  destined  by 
Heaven  to  reign  over  mankind ; "  but  they  eluded, 
Vy  alleging  want  of  authority,  the  simple  and  un- 
qualified taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.     Jovella- 
nos,  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  resignation  of 
Charles  IV.  and  the  fall  of  Godoy  from  his  long 
captivity  in  the  dungeons  of  Minorca,  was  offered 
by  Joseph  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior ;  but  the  lengthened  sufferings  of  that  incor- 
ruptible patriot,  under  an  oppressive  government, 
»ald  not  blind  him  to  the  injustice  now  attempted 
ly  his  deliverers,  and  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
kbide  by  the  fortunes  of  his  suffering  countrymen  ^^^'^ 
ather  than  accept  wealth  and  greatness  from  their  *i3. 
ppressors.^     The  Bishop  of  Orense,  when  nomi-just. 

*  *<  I  am  resolved/'  said  he,  in  reply  to  the  reiterated  instances  of 
OMph  and  his  Ministers,  "  to  decline  the  place  in  the  administration 
'hich  joa  offer  me ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  yon  will  strive  in  vain  to 
rwoome  the  resistance,  hy  means  of  exhortationR,  of  a  people  so  brave 
ad  resolute  to  recover  their  liberties.  Even  if  the  cause  of  my  country 
ere    as  desperate  as  you  suppose  it,  it  will  never  cease  to  be  that  of 
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cH\p.   nated  as  one  of  the  junta  to  proceed  to  Bayou 
'      the  regency  of  Madrid,  returned  an  answer  dec 


Mamor- 


1808.  ^^^  honour  in  such  independent  and  elevated 
as  must  for  ever  command  the  respect  of  the 
rous  among  mankind.* 

Future  ages  will  find  it  difficult  to  credit  tl 
Universal  thusiasm  and  transport  with  which  the  tidings  < 
whi^  the  insurrection  in  Spain  were  received  in  the  I 
news  of     islands.     The  earliest  accounts  were  brouffht  I 

the  insur-      4.1.  •■  .        t 

rection  is    Astunau  dcputics,  who  reached  London  in  th< 

received  1        c    t  j    j.t_    •  x  j'l 

in  Eng-     week  ot  June ;  and  their  reports  were  speedil] 
**^^-         firmed  and  extended  bv  further  accounts  from  C 


honour  and  loyaltj,  and  which  every  good  Spaniard  should  eml 
any  hazard.'' — TorenOj  i.  299. 

*  "  Spain/'  said  this  courageous  prelate,  in  his  letter  to  thej 

Madrid,  "  now  sees  in  the  French  Emperor  the  oppressor  of  its 

and  its  own  tyrant ;  it  feels  itself  enslaved,  while  it  is  told  of  it! 

Me'mn-       ^^^'  >  ^^^  these  chains  it  owes  even  less  to  perfidy  than  theprei 

swer  of        an  army  which  it  admitted  to  its  strongholds  when  in  terms  of 

the  Bishop  nmity.     The  nation  is  without  a  king,  and  knows  not  which 

of  Orense     ^^j^^     rpij^  abdication  of  its  sovereign,  and  the  appointment  ol 

summons     ^^  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  all  took  place  in  France 

to  Bay-       foreign  armies,  and  under  the  eyes  of  an  Emperor  who  conceived 

onne.  bestowing  prosperity  on  Spain  by  placing  on  her  throne  a  pi 

!iis  own  family.    The  supreme  junta  has  against  it  a  thousand  r 

besides  its  armed  president,  and  the  troops  which  surround  it ;  al 

forbid  its  acts  from  being  regarded  as  those  of  a  free  assemU; 

same  may  bo  said  of  the  councils  and  tribunals  of  justice.    "^ 

chaos  of  confusion,  of  misfortune  to  Spain  !  and  will  these  mill 

bo  avoided  by  an  assembly  held  without  the  kingdom,  conveni 

Kituation  where  its  deliberations  can  never  be  regarded  as  free 

if  to  the  tumultuous  movements  which  menace  the  interior  of  tl 

dom,  we  add  the  pretensions  and  probable  pretensions  of  prin 

powers  abroad,  and  the  probable  intervention  of  a  foreign  annc 

in  the  contests  of  which  the  Peninsula  will  soon  be  the  tbeati 

can  be  imagined  more  frightful,  or  more  worthy  of  pity  \     Can 

love  and  solicitude  of  the  Emperor  find  some  other  mode  of  miK 

itself  Uiaa  by  such  measures  as  will  lead  to  its  ruin  rather  t 

eure  V' — Aimuer  of  Pbdbo,  JSwAop  of  OroMe,  to  ike  Junta  of  Omn 

«<  Madridg  ioAmA  had  nouned  him  <u  repretetUaiive  at  Bayonntf  J 

1B08;  Touvo,  L  413,  414  ;  POom  Just. 
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ua,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar.    Never  was  public  joy  more    chap. 
universal .     As  the  intelligence  successively  arrived         ' 
of  province  after  province  having  risen  in  indignant    I8O8. 
fury  against  the  invader,  and  boldly  hoisted  the  flag 
of  defiance  to  his  legions,  the  general  rapture  knew 
no  bounds.     It  was  evident  now,  even  to  the  most 
ordinary  capacity,  that  the  revolutionary  ambition 
of  France  had  brought  it  into  violent  collision  with 
the  patriotic  and  religious  feelings  of  a  high-spirited 
and  virgin  people.     "  Never,"  says  Southey,  "  since 
the  glorious  morning  of  the  French  Revolution,  be- 
fore one  bloody  cloud  had  risen  to  overcast  the  de- 
ceitful promise  of  its  beauty,  had  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land been  affected  by  so  generous  and  universal  a 
joy."  All  classes  joined  in  it ;  all  degrees  of  intellect 
were  swept  away  by  the   flood.     The   aristocratic 
party  who  had  so  long  struggled,  with  almost  hope- 
less constancy,  against  the  ever  advancing  wave  of 
revolutionary  ambition,  rejoiced  that  it  had  at  last 
broke  on  a  rugged  shore  ;  and  that,  in  the  insolence 
of  apparently  unbounded  power,  it  had  proceeded  to  1  south,  i. 
«uch  extremities  as  had  roused  the  impassioned  ^^^^^^ 
ristance  of  a  gallant  people.^  isos,  193. 

The  lovers  of  freedom  hailed  the  Peninsular  con- 
lest  as  the  commencement  of  the  first  real  effort  of  Enthn- 
Fhe  People  in  the  war.     Former  contests  had  lain  the*^pn- 
>etween  Cabinets  and  armies  on  the  one  side,  andl^^'^J^ 
lemocratic  zeal,  ripened  into  military  prowess,  on  chum. 
lie  other :  but  now  the  case  was  changed ;  it  was  no 
onger  a  ^truggle  for  the  power  of  kings  or  the  pri- 
rileges  of  nobles ;  the  energy  of  the  multitude  was 
■onsed  into  action,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  enlisted 
n  the  cause ;  the  mighty  lever  which  had  shaken 
ill  the  thrones  of  Europe  had  now,  by  the  impm- 
lence  of  him  who  wielded  it,  fallen  into  the  hands 
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CHAP,   of  the  enemy  ;  it  would  cast  down  the  fahric  of  im- 
^'      perial,  as  it  had  done  that  of  regal  power.    Willi 
23Q3^    honest  zeal  and  fervent  sympathy,  the  great  body  of 
the  British  people  united  heart  and  soul  with  the  gal- 
lant nation  which,  with  generous,  perhaps  imprudent, 
enthusiasm,  had  rushed  into  the  contest  for  their 
country's  independence,  and  loudly  called  on  the  go- 
vernment to  take  their  station  by  their  side,  and  stake 
all  upon  the  issue  of  so  heart>rstirring  a  conflict; 
while  the  few  sagacious  and  well-informed  observers, 
whom  the  general  transport  permitted  to  take  a  cool 
survey  of  the  probable  issue  of  the  contest,  observed 
with  satisfaction,  that  the  ambition  of  the  French 
Emperor  had  at  length  oflFered  a  sea-girt  and  monn- 
tainous  region  for  a  battle-field,  where  the  niunerical 
443, 444.    inferiority  of  the  British  armies  would  expose  them 
ims  ^  *^  ^^^®  disadvantage  than  in  any  other  theatre  of 
196. '        European  warfare.^ 

The  first  notice  taken  of  these  animating  events 
Noble        in  the  British  Parliament  was  on  the   Idth  June, 
!to*sheri-  wheu  the  subject  was  introduced  in  a  splendid  speech 
dmon  the  ^y  Mr  Shcridau,  which  merely  embodied,  in  glowing 
war  in       language,  the  feelings  which  then,  with  unprecedent* 
^^^      ed  unanimity,  agitated  the  British  heart.     "  Never 
before,^'  he  exclaimed,  "  has  so  happy  an  opporto- 
Jttne  15.     nity  existed  for  Great  Britain  to  strike  a  bold  stroke 
for  the  rescue  of  the  world.     Hitherto  Bonaparte 
has  run  a  victorious  race,  because  he  has  contended 
with  princes  without  dignity,  ministers  without  wis- 
dom, or  people  without  patriotism;  he  has  yet  to 
learn  what  it  is  to  combat  a  people  who  are  ani- 
mated with  one  spirit  against  him.    Now  is  the  time 
to  stand  up  boldly  and  fairly  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe ;  and  if  the  Ministry  will  co-operate  eflPec- 
tually  with  the  Spanish  patriots,  they  shall  receive 
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Grom  me  as  cordial  a  support  as  if  the  mau^  whom  I    cuap^ 
most  loved  were  restored  to  life.      Will  not  the  ani-      ^* 


mation  of  the  Spanish  mind  be  excited  hj  the  know-  18O8. 
ledge  that  their  cause  is  espoused,  not  by  the  Mini-  *  Mr  Fox. 
Bters  merely,  but  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of 
England  ?  If  there  be  a  disposition  in  Spain  to  re- 
sent the  insults  and  injuries,  too  enormous  to  be  de- 
scribed by  language,  which  they  have  endured  from 
the  tyrant  of  the  earth,  will  not  that  disposition  be 
roused  to  the  most  sublime  exertion  by  the  assurance 
lliat  their  eflForts  will  be  cordially  aided  by  a  great 
ind  powerful  nation  ?  Never  was  any  thing  so  brave, 
io  noble,  so  generous,  as  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards; 
lever  was  there  a  more  important  crisis  than  that 
rhich  their  patriotism  has  thus  occasioned  to  the 
tate  of  Europe.  Instead  of  striking  at  the  core  of 
he  evil,  the  Administrations  of  this  country  have 
litherto  gone  on  nibbling  merely  at  the  rind ;  iilch- 
Dg  sugar  islands,  but  neglecting  all  that  was  dignified 
knd  consonant  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country. 
^^ow,  therefore,  is  the  moment  to  let  the  world  know 
hat  we  are  resolved  to  stand  up,  firmly  and  fairly, 
or  the  salvation  of  Europe.  Let  us  then  co-operate 
rith  the  Spaniards,  but  co-operate  in  an  efi'ectual  and 
nergetic  way ;  and  if  we  find  that  they  are  really 
esolved  to  engage  heart  and  soul  in  the  enterprise, 
dvance  with  them  in  a  magnanimous  way  and  with 
n  undaunted  step  for  the  liberation  of  mankind, 
''ormerly,  the  contest  in  La  Vendee  afforded  the  fair- 
Bt  chance  of  effecting  the  deliverance  of  Europe ; 
*ut  that  favourable  chance  was  neglected  by  this 
ountry.  What  was  then  neglected  was  now  looked 
p  to  with  sanguine  expectation ;  the  only  hope  now 
7BS  that  Spain  might  prove  another  La  Vendee. 
Lbove  all,  let  us  mix  no  little  interests  with  this 
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CHAP,   mighty  contest ;  let  us  discard  or  forget  Britisli  ob- 
^      jects,  and  conduct  the  war  on  the  great  principles  of 
1808.    generous  support  and  active  co-operation."^ 
» Pari.  These  generous  sentiments,  worthy  of  the  real 

886, 889.    friends  of  freedom  and  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party 
Reply  of    in  its  last  asylum,  found  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
ta^  cmT  members  of  Administration.     Mr  Secretary  Canning 
">">8-        replied, — "  His  Majesty's  Ministers  see  with  as  deep 
and  lively  an  interest  as  my  right  honourable  friend 
the  noble  struggle  which  the  Spanish  nation  are  now 
making  to  resist  the  unexampled  atrocity  of  France, 
and  preserve  the  independence  of  their  country ;  and 
there  exists  the  strongest  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  to  afford  every  practicable 
aid  in  a  contest  so  magnanimous.     In  endeavouring 
to  afford  this  aid,  it  will  never  occur  to  us  to  consi- 
der that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  this  country 
and  Spain.     Whenever  any  nation  in  Europe  starts 
up  with  a  determination  to  oppose  a  power  which, 
whether  professing  insidious  peace  or  declaring  open 
war,  is  alike  the  common  enemy  of  all  other  people, 
that  nation,  whatever  its  former  relation  may  be, 
becomes,  ipso  faeto^  the  ally  of  Great  Britain.    In 
directing  the  aid  which  may  be  required,  Govern- 
ment will  be  guided  by  three  principles — ^to  direct 
the  united  efforts  of  both  countries  against  the  com- 
mon foe — to  direct  them  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be 
most  beneficial  to  our  new  ally — and  to  such  objects 
as  may  be  most  conducive  to  British  interest.    But 
of  these  objects  the  last  will  be  out  of  all  question, 
compared  with  the  other  two.     I  mention  British 
^  Pari.       objects,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming  them, 
800  8ul     ^®  ^^y  material  part  of  the  considerations  which  in- 
<t5.  fluence  the  British  Government.*    No  interest  can  be 

so  purely  British  as  Spanish  success ;  no  conquest  so 
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advantageous  to  England  a^  conquering  from  France    chap. 
the  complete  integrity  of  Spanish  dominions  in  every 


quarter  of  the  globe."  1808. 

This  debate  marks  in  more  ways  than  one  an  im^  Reitoetioiii 
portant  era  in  the  war,  and  indicates  a  remarkable  ^btte. 
change  in  the  sentiments  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  British 
dominions.  There  were  no  longer  any  apologies  for 
Napoleon,  or  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  no 
deprecation  of  any  attempt  to  resist  the  power  of 
France,  as  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war.  The 
eloquent  declamations  of  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Erskine  in 
favour  of  the  great  republic — ^their  sophistical  ex- 
cuses for  the  grasping  ambition  in  which  its  fervour 
had  terminated — ^had  expired.  Experience  and  suf- 
fering, danger  and  difficulty,  had,  in  a  great  degree, 
mbdued  even  political  passion,  the  strongest  feeling, 
save  religious,  which  can  agitate  mankind.  Mr 
Sheridan  and  Mr  Wyndham,  from  the  Opposition 
benches,  earnestly  called  on  the  Government  to  en- 
gage deeply  in  the  war;  they  loudly  and  justly  con- 
demned the  selfish  policy  and  Lilliputian  expeditions 
of  the  aristocratic  Government  in  its  earlier  years, 
and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  public  freedom,  that 
England  should  at  last  take  her  appropriate  place 
in  the  van  of  the  conflict,  and,  disregarding  all  selfish 
or  exclusively  national  objects,  stand  forth  with  all 
her  might  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind. 

In  such  sentiments  from  such  men,  none  but  the 
vulgar  and  superficial  could  see  any  inconsistency  oontbtenee 
with  their  former  opinions ;  whatever  others  might  ^JS^ith 
do,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  highest  intel-*^*^* 
lects  and  most  generous  hearts  in  the  empire  were  of 
to  gaze  all  day  at  the  east  in  hopes  of  still  seeing 
the  sun  there.     Resistance  to  French  despotism  and 

VOL.  VI.  2  X 
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CHAP,    invasion  was  not  only  not  inconsistent  with,  but  ne^ 
^      cessarilj  flowed  from,  the  real  principles  of  tBe  ar- 


1808.  ^^^^  philanthropists  who  had  formerly  opposed  the 
overshadowing  what  they  then  deemed  the  brilUant 
dawn  of  the  French  Revolntion;  but  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  change  to  the  numerous  class  who  judge  by 
words  instead  of  things,  and  are  attached,  not  to  ab- 
stract principles,  but  actual  parties ;  and,  therefore, 
the  enunciation  of  such  sentiments  by  any  of  the 
Whig  leaders  not  only  was  an  honourable  instance 
of  moral  courage,  but  evinced  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  general  feeling  of  their  party.  Not  less  clear- 
ly was  the  disclamation  of  interested  views  or  British 
objects  by  the  Ministerial  chiefs,  an  indication  of  the 
arrival  of  that  period  in  the  contest,  when  the  gene- 
rous passions  were  at  length  aroused,  and  the  fervent 
warmth  of  popular  feeling  had  melted  or  overcome 
that  frigid  attention  to  interested  objects,  which,  not 
less  than  their  tenacity  and  perseverance,  is  the  uni- 
form characteristic  of  aristocratic  governments  among 
mankind. 

Animated  by  such  powerful  support,  from  the 
EngiMh  quarter  where  it  was  least  expected,  to  enter  vigor- 
^^  ^'  ously  into  the  contest,  the  English  Government  made 
the  most  liberal  provision  for  its  prosecution.  The 
supplies  voted  for  the  war-charges  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  L.48,300,000 ;  to  meet  which,  ways 
and  means  to  the  value  of  L.48,400,000,  were  voted 
by  Parliament;  and  the  total  income  of  the  year 
1808,  including  ihe  ordinary  and  permanent  revenue, 
was  L.86,780,000,  and  the  expenditure  L.84,797,000; 
The  loan  was  L.10,102,000  for  England,  and 
L.2,000,000  for  Ireland,  and  the  new  taxes  imposed 
only  L.300,000;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
having  adhered,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  system 
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oved  of  by  both  sides  of  the  House  in  the  finance    chap. 
.tes  of  the  preceding  year,  of  providing  for  the         ' 
3ased  charges  of  the  year  and  the  interest  of  the    I8O8. 
B,  in  part  at  least,  by  an  impignoration,  in  time 
»ce,  of  the  war  taxes.    A  subsidy  of  L.1,100,000 
provided  for  the  King  of  Sweden.     But  these  ^p^^"- 
3,  great  as  they  are,  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  Deb.  xi. 
expenditure  of  this  eventful  year;  the  budget  and  App. 
arranged  in  April,  before  the  Spanish  c^>^*®st  ^^•^^• 
arisen ;  and  for  the  vast  expenses  with  which  it  I8O8, 103, 
attended,  and  which,  not  having  been  foreseen,  ManhaU's 
not  been  provided  for,  there  was  no  resource  but  If^* 
eral  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  which  fell  as  anNo.  i. 
essive  burden  upon  future  years.** 

"he  Budget  was  as  foUows : — 

War  Income* 

md  Pension  duties,            L.3,000,000 

advances, 3,600,000 

18  of  consolidated  fund, 4,226,876 

la  income  of  1807, 2,263,111 

jaes,         .         . 20^000,000 

ry,      .         .         • 300,000 

jquerBilU, '  .         .  4,600,000 

ir  East  India  Company, 1,600^000 

squer  Bills  charged  on  1809,       ....  1,161,100 

» 8,000,000 

War  income, L.48,441,087 

Permanent  Income,  viz, 

ms,              L.7,462,380 

B, 17,896,146 

IS, 4,468,736 

and  assessed  taxes, 7>073,630 

Mfice, 1,277,538 

9n  tax, 62,685 

71,353 

Carry  forward,        L.38,302,366 

It  wa»  afterwards  by  the  vote  of  credit  extended  to  L.  10,100,000. 
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CHAP.        The  supplies  of  all  sorts  sent  out  during  tbis  year 
^      to  the  Spanish  patriots,  though  in  great  part  mia- 


1808.  applied  or  wasted,  were  on  a  princely  scale  of  Ubera- 
litj,  and  worthy  of  the  exalted  station  which,  by  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  England  now  took  at  the  head  of 
the  alliance.  In  every  province  of  the  Peninsula 
juntas  were  established,  and  to  all  British  envoys  were 

Brought  forwajrd,        L.38,303^ 

Hackney  coaches, 26^451 

Hawkers  and  pedlars,  •  .        •        •        •  10,3U 

Total  Permanent,          ....      L38,339yl4< 
Add  War, 48,441/)87 

Grand  Total, L.86,780,SO 

War  Exptditure* 

Navy, L.17,496,047 

Army, •         .         .         .  19,439,189 

Ordnance,                                     4,534,171 

Miscellaneous, 1,760,099 

East  India  Company, 1,909,099 

Swedish  subsidy, 1,100,009 

Vote  of  credit,             2,600,009 

VSTar  expenditure, L.48,319,897 

Permanent  ExpendUure,  vi?.  • 

Interest  of  public  debt, L.20,771,971 

And  charges,              •         .  .210,549 

Sinking  Fund, 10^188,606 

Interest  of  Exchequer  bills, 1,616,569 

Civil  liste, 1,638,677 

Civil  Government  of  Scotland,          ....  85,479 

Miscellaneous  charges, 787,169 

Total  permanent,         ....         L.35,298,997 
Add  war, 48,319,807 

Grand  Total, L.83,618,894 

The  increased  expenditure  arising  from  the  Spanish  war,  which  wis 
not  foreseen  in  the  budget,  raised  the  charges  to  L.84,797,000.— Sse 
Pari,  Deb,  xi.  1-15;  Pari,  Papers  and  Afm,  Reg.  1808,  103-105. 
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aent,  who  made  as  minute  inquiries  into  the  wants  and    chap. 
capabilities  of  the  district  as  the  circumstances  would         ' 
admit,  and  received  ample  powers  from  Government    I8O8. 
to  afford  such  aid,  either  in  money,  arms,  clothing,  or  immense 
warlike  stores,  as  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  demand,  the  sup- 
Supplies  of  all  sorts  were,  in  consequence  of  these  ^]^^^ 
requisitions,  sent  to  Corunna,  Santander,  Cadiz,  Gib-  out  to 
raltar,  Valentia,  Malaga,  and  other  places,  with  a  pro-  Great  Bri 
fusion  which  astonished  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  them  ^^^' 
at  least  ample  means  to  fit  themselves  out  for  the  con- 
test in  which  they  were  engaged.     It  may  readily  be 
conceived,  that  from  the  enthusiasm  and  animation  of 
the  insurgent  provinces,  and  the  universal  transport 
with  which  the  British  envoys  were  received,  abun- 
dance of  room  was  afforded  for  misrepresentation  or 
delusion;  that  the  accounts  transmitted  to  Govern- 
ment must,  in  many  cases,  have  been  inaccurate ;  and 
that,  amidst  the  extraordinary  profusion  with  which 
supplies  of  all  sorts  were  poured  into  the  country, 
there  were  many  opportunities  afforded  to  the  native 
authorities  of  fraud  or  embezzlement,  of  which,  amidst 
the  general  confusion,  they  were  not  slow  of  availing 
themselves.     In  truth,  lamentable  experience  after- 
nrards  demonstrated  that  great  part  of  these  magnifi- 
cent supplies  was  misapplied  or  neglected ;  the  money  Reg.'isos, 
being  squandered  or  secreted,  the  stores  sold  or  wasted,  J^^ 
the  arms  piled  and  forgotten  in  magazines,  when  the  i»o,  192. 
patriots  in  the  field  were  in  want  of  the  most  neces- 102.  * 
lary  part  of  military  equipment.^ 

Still  with  all  these  evils,  inseparable  probably  from 
the  condition  of  a  country  thus  driven  into  a  dreadful  ^.^^ 
contest  in  the  absence  of  any  regular  government,  and  wwch 
imavoidably  thrown  under  the  direction  of  local  and  effoni 
recently  elected  authorities,  alike  destitute  of  the  know-  J^'^JJ*" 
ledge,  unacquainted  with  the  arrangements,  and  re- 
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CHAP,  lieved  from  the  responsibility  requisite  for  the  faith- 
^'  ful  discharge  of  official  duty,  the  ptodigal  bounty  of 
1808.  England  was  attended  with  the  most  important  effects 
upon  the  progress  of  the  strife.  It  removed  at  once 
the  imputation  of  cautious  and  prudential  policy  wUch 
the  incessant  declamations  of  the  French  writen, 
during  the  former  periods  of  the  war,  joined  to  the 
feeble  temporizing  measures  of  preceding  Cabinets, 
had  so  strongly  affixed  to  the  British  name ;  it  demon- 
strated the  sincerity  and  energy  of  a  Cabinet  which 
thus,  with  unprecedented  profusion,  spread  abroad  in 
every  quarter  the  means  of  resistance  ;  and  inspired 
boundless  confidence  in  the  resources  of  a  power  which, 
Ann.  Reg.  great  at  all  times,  seemed  capable  of  gigantic  expan- 
Hsrdl  X.  '  sion  at  the  decisive  moment,  and  appeared  ratber  to 
230.  ^Snd.  ^^^®  increased  than  diminished  from  a  contest  of  fif- 
^.  102.       teen  years'  duration.** 

*  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  soms  of  money  and  wailike 
stores  sent  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Peninsula,  from  the  begimuDg  of 
the  contest  in  June  1808^  to  the  commencement  of  1809 : — 

Subsidies  in  money,  L.3, 100^000        Infantry  accoutrements,  L^,000 


1  Tor.  i 
301,307. 


Pieces  of  cannon, 

98 

Tents, 

40,ao« 

Gannon  baUs,  . 

31,000 

Field  equipages. 

lO/HM 

Mortars,  . 

38 

Ells  of  linen,     . 

113,000 

Mortar  charges, 

.    7,200 

Gloth, 

125,000 

Garronades, 

80 

Gotten, 

82,000 

Muskets, 

200,177 

Cloaks, 

50,000 

Garabines, 

220 

Goats  and  TrowseiBy 

n,ooo 

Sabres,     . 

61,300 

Shirts, 

35,000 

Pikes, 

79,000 

Cotton  pieces,    . 

22,000 

Gartridges, 

23,477,000 

Pairs  of  Shoes, . 

96,000 

Leaden  Balls, 

6,000,000 

Soles  of  Shoes,  . 

15^000 

Barrels  of  powder,  . 

.  15,400 

Canteens, 

50,000 

Haversackci,     . 

.  34,000 

Hats  and  bonnets. 

16,000 

Gartridge-boxes, 

240,000 

—See  Pari  Pap.,  July  16,  1808,  and  Hard.  x.  492 ;  Piic€$  Jutt, 

In  addition  to  these  immense  national  supplies,  private  snbecriplioBi 
were  entered  into  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  empire,  and  laige  sams  col- 
lected and  remitted  from  the  British  Islands  to  the  Spanish  patriotJ.'- 
Annual  Regiiter^  1808,  195. 
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No  sooner  was  Napoleon  made  aware,  by  the  gene-  chap. 
nd  progress  and  formidable  character  of  the  insur-      ^ 


rection,  that  a  serious  contest  awaited  him,  than  he    I8O8. 
set  about,  with  all  his  usual  caution  and  ability,  pre-  Miiitory 
paring  the  means  of  overcoming  its  difficulties.     Bes- JS^^by 
fibres  received  orders  to  put  Burgos  into  a  state  of  ^*p*»^«**** 
defence,  to  detach  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  with  fiveiiuarrec- 
thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  against  Sa-^^^"* 
ragossa,  and  to  move  his  main  body  so  as  to  overawe 
the  insurgents  in  Biscay,  Asturias,  and  Old  Castile. 
A  reinforcement  of  nine  thousand  men  was  prepared 
for  Duhesme  in  Catalonia,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
enable  him  to  make  head  against  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter;   a  reserve  was  organized,   under   General 
Drouet,  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  of  Navarre,  which, 
besides  nourishing  Bessi^res  with  continual  additions 
of  force,   placed  five  thousand  men   in   the    open- 
ings of  the  valleys  towards  the  castle  of  Jaca,  which 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy  ;  another  reserve  was 
established  in  Ferpignan,  and  detachments  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  eastern  passes  of  the  mountains.     The 
communications  and  rear  being  thus  adequately  pro- 
vided for,  Marshal  Moncey  was  directed,  with  part  of 
his  corps,  to  move  upon  Cuenga,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
conmiunication  between  the  patriots  of  Valencia  and 
Saragossa,  and  subsequently  threaten  the  former  city  : 
while  Dupont,  with  two  divisions  of  his  corps,  ten 
thousand  strong,  received  orders  to  proceed  across 
the  Sierra  Morena  towards  Cordova  and  Seville ;  the  i  j^^^, 
remainder  of  his  corps  and  of  that  of  Moncey  being  !«>»>*■ 
stationed  in  reserve  in  La  Mancha  to  keep  up  theNapierii. 
communications  of  the  divisions  pushed  forward,  and  g.^^'^^L  L 
be  in  readiness,  if  necessary,  to  support  either  which  ^o-   ^oy, 
might  require  assistance.^     With  so  much  foresight  sss. 
and  caution  did  this  great  commander  distribute  his 
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CHAP,   forces,  even  agsdnst  an  insurgent  peasantxy,  and  aa 
'      enemy  at  that  period  deemed  wholly  unable  to  wiUh 
1808.    stand  the  shock  of  his  veteran  legions.^ 

The  first  military  operations  of  any  importance 
soooeMfbi  were  those  of  Marshal  Bessidres  in  Biscay  and  Old 
oper^aons  Qg^g^ile.     That  able  officer  was  at  Burgos  with  twelve 
^^  ^  thousand  men,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  with 
Old  CMtUe  great  violence  in  all  directions  around  him ;  and  he 
ii^inst  £e  received  advices  that  a  body  of  five  thousand  armed 
inmirgentB.  jjjgn  had  got  posscssiou  of  the  important  depot  of 
artillery  at  Segovia,  and  another  assemblage  of  equal 
force  was  arming  itself  from  the  royal  manufactory  of 
arms  at  Falencia ;  while  General  Cuesta,  the  captun- 
general  of  the  province,  with  a  few  regiments  of 
regular  troops  and  a  strong  body  of  undisciplined 
peasantry,  had  taken  post  at  Cabegon  on  the  Fisuerg&i 
These  positions  appeared  to  Savary,  who  was  now 
the  chief  in  command  at  Madrid,  so  alarming,  aa 
threatening  the  communications  of  the  French  with 
the  capital,  and  all  the  southern  provinces,  that  he 
detached  General  Frere  with  his  division,  forming 
part  of  Dupont^s  corps,  in  all  haste  to  Segovia,  where 
Juno  6.      he  routed  the  peasantry,  and  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  artillery  they  had  taken  from  the  arsenal, 
amounting  to  thirty  pieces.     Meanwhile  Bessi^rea 
divided  his  disposable  force  into  several  movable 
columns,  which,  issuing  from  Burgos  as  a  centre,  tra- 
versed the  country  in  all  directions,  every  where  de- 
feating and  disarming  the  insurgents,  and  reinstating 
the  French  authorities  whom  they  had  dispossessed. 
Juneo.      One  of  these  divisions,  under  Verdier,  routed  the 
enemy  at  Logrono,  and  with  inhuman  and  unjusti- 
fiable cruelty  put  all  their  leaders  to  death ;  another, 
jnne  7.      uudcr  Lasallc,  broke  the  armed  peasantry  at  Tor- 
quemada,  burned  the  town,  pursued  them  with  mer^ 
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ilesB  Beverity,  and  entered  Palencia  on  the  day   chap. 
3llowing ;  while  a  third,  under  Merle,  uniting  with 


jasalle,  made  straight  for  Cuesta  at  Cabi^on,  who    1308. 
ocepted  battle,  but  was  speedily  overthrown,  and 
IB  whole  new  levies  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of  all  Jane  is. 
heir  artillery,  and  several  thousand  muskets,  which 
rere  thrown  away  in  the  pursuit.    By  these  successes 
he  whole  level  country  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
alley  of  the  Douro  was  overawed  and  reduced  to 
abmission.     Segovia,  Valladolid,  Palencia,  and  all 
he  principal  towns  which  had  revolted,  were  com- 
lelled  to  send  deputies  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
0  Joseph ;  and  the  terrible  French  dragoons,  disper- 
ing  through  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  diffused 
ach  universal  consternation,  that  all  the  flat  coun- 
ryin  this  quarter  submitted  to  King  Joseph  and 
he  French.     Requisitions  and  taxes  were  levied 
rithout  difficulty  throughout  the  whole  remainder 
f  the  campaign.     General  Merle  continuing  his  suc- 
ess,  marched  northward  against  the  province  of  San-  June  93. 
under,  in  Asturias,  forced  the  rugged  passes  of  Lan- 
uerio  and  Venta  d^Escudo,  and  descending  the  north- 
m  side  of  the  ridge  of  Santauder,  in  concert  with  a 
ortion  of  the  reserve,  which  the  Emperor  dispatched  >  Napi«r,  i. 
0  his  assistance,  made  themselves  masters  of  that  !^^'^^' 
own,  and  forced  the  intrepid  bishop,  with  his  war-30o,ao7. 
;ke  followers,  to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccessible  fast- see,' S86. 
esses. of  the  neighbouring  mountains.^ 

While  Leon  and  Castile  were  the  threatre  of  these 
arly  and  important  successes,  the  province  of  Ar- Opentiom 
Eigon,  though  almost  entirely  destitute  of  regular  g^n,   p|^ 
>rces,  was  successful,  after  sustaining  several  bloody  ^^[^ 
Bverses,  in  maintaining  a  more  prolonged  resistance 
0  the  enemy.     By  indefatigable  exertions,  Falafox 
nd  the  energetic  junta  of  Saragossa  had  succeeded 
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CHAP,   in  arming  and  communicating  the  rudiments  of  di»- 
^'      cipline  to  a  tumultuous  assembly  of  ten  thousand 
1808.    infa'iitrj  and  two  hundred  horse,  with  which,  and 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  his  brother,  the  Marquis 
Lazan,  ventured  to  march  out  of  the  city  and  await 
Lefebvre  in  a  favourable  position  behind  the  Huecha. 
But  though  the  French  were  not  more  than  half  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  they  were,  from  the  want  of 
discipline  in  their  opponents,  and  their  own  great 
superiority  in  cavalry,  much  more  than  a  match  for 
Jane  13.     them.     The  peasants  withstood,  without  flinching, 
several  attacks  in  front ;  but  a  vigorous  charge  in 
flank  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  a  gallant  attack 
by  the  Polish  lancers  completed  their  rout.    Not- 
withstanding this  defeat,  the  Arragonese  who  had 
escaped,  having  received  reinforcements,  again  stood 
June  13.     firm  on  the  following  day  at  Qallur,  still  nearer  Sar 
ragossa,  and  were  again  overthrown.     Upon  this  Fa- 
lafox  himself  marched  out  of  the  capital,  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  disorderly  burghers  and  peasants, 
and  moved  to  reinforce  the  wreck  of  the  former  army 
at  Alagon;  an  advantageous  position,  four  leagues 
from  the  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jalon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro,  where  the 
whole  took  post.     But  the  undisciplined^  crowd,  dis- 
june  14.     couraged  by  the  preceding  defeats,  was  now  in  no 
condition  to  make  head  against  the  French  legions. 
The  burghers,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  broke 
and  fled  ;  and  though  Palafox,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery  and  three  companies  of  regular  troops,  con- 
trived for  long  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
>  Foy,  iiL  they  too  were  at  last  compelled  to  yield,  and  retire 
^V.  ^307,  ^^  disorder  into  S aragossa  ;  and  the  French  troops 
s2^*    •     ^PP^^^^d  before  the  heroic  city.     In  the  first  tumult 
457.  *  '    of  alarm  the  gates  were  feebly  defended,^  and  a  bat- 
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balion  of  French  penetrated  by  the  Corse  as  far  as    chap. 
Santa  Engracia ;  but  being  unsupported,  it  was  com-         ' 
pelled  to  retire,  and  the  inhabitants,  elated  with  this    18O8. 
trifling  advantage,  crowded  to  the  walls  and  prepared 
seriously  for  their  defence. 

Saragossa,  which  has  now,  like  Numantia  and 
Saguntum,  become  immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame,  is  DeKnption 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  in  the  midst  ^,^' 
of  a  fertile  plain,  abounding  in  olive  groves,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  and  all  the  marks  of  long-continued 
civilization.  It  contained  at  that  period  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  though  the  sword  and  pestilence 
consequent  on  the  two  memorable  sieges  which  it 
underwent,  have  since  considerably  reduced  its  num- 
bers. The  immediate  vicinity  is  flat,  and  in  some 
places  marshy  ;  on  the  southern  or  right  bank  of  the 
river  it  is  bounded  by  the  little  course  of  the  Huerba, 
the  bed  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  canal, 
while  on  the  northern,  the  clearer  stream  of  the 
Gallego,  descending  from  the  Fyrenean  summits, 
falls  at  right  angles  into  the  Ebro.  On  the  southern 
side,  aud  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league, 
rises  Mont  Torrero,  on  the  side  of  which  is  conducted 
the  canal  of  Arragon,  a  noble  work,  forming  a  water 
communication  without  a  single  lock  from  Tudela  to 
l^iaxagossa,  commenced  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
This  hill  commands  all  the  plain  on  the  left  bank, 
and  overlooks  the  town ;  several  warehouses  and 
edifices,  constructed  for  the  commerce  of  the  canal, 
were  intrenched  and  occupied  by  twelve  hundred 
men.  The  city  itself,  surrounded  by  a  low  brick 
wall,  not  above  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  three 
in  thickness,  interrupted  in  many  places  by  houses 
and  convents  which  were  built  in  its  line,  and  pierced 
by  eight  gates,  with  no  outworks,  could  scarcely  be 
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CHAP,   said  to  be  fortified.     Very  few  guns  were  on  the 
^'      ramparts  in  a  state  fit  for  service ;  but  the  hoosea 


1808.    w^^®  strongly  built,  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  brick, 

and  in  general  two  stories  in  height,  wilJi  each  flat 

vaulted  in  the  roof,  so  as  to  render  them  nearly  proof 

against  fire ;  while  the  massy  piles  of  the  convents, 

rising  like  castles  in  many  quarters,  afforded  strong 

positions,  if  the  walls  were  forced,  to  a  desperate  and 

inflamed  population.     Few  regular  generals  woold 

have  thought  of  making  a  stand  in  such  a  city ;  bat 

1  Tor.  li.    Florus  has  recorded  that  Numantia  had  neither  walls 

m  %d^^^*  ^^^  towers  when  it  resisted  so  long  and  heroicallj 

294.  Nap.  the  Roman  legions ;  and  Colmenar  had  said,  nearly 

atviiiero,  a  century  before,  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  "  Saragossa 

11^®^  is  without  defences ;  but  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants 

29,33.       supplies  the  want  of  ramparts."^ 

The  resolution .  to  defend  Saragossa  cannot  with 
General     j^sticc  be  ascribcd  to  the  honour  of  any  single  indi- 
ccmcup-      vidual,  as  the  glory  belongs  to  the  whole  population, 
au  dasses  all  of  whom,  in  the  first  movements  of  confusion  and 
fenw!  ^*    excitement,  had  a  share  in  the  generous  resolution. 
When  Falafox  retired  after  his  repeated  defeats  into 
the  town,  he  either  despaired  of  being  able  to  defend 
it,  or  deemed  it  necessary  to  collect  reinforcements 
for  a  prolonged  resistance  from  other  quarters,  and 
June  15.     accordingly  set  out  with  a  small  body  of  regular 
troops  for  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  the 
armed  population  nearly  unsupported  to  defend  the 
walls.     This  measure  was  well  adapted  to  increase 
the  ultimate  means  of  resistance  which  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  invader,  if  the  town,  when 
left  to  its  own  resources,  could  make  head  against 
the  enemy ;  but  it  exposed  it  to  imminent  hazard  of 
being  taken,  if,  in  the  first  moments  of  alarm  conse- 
quent on  the  removal  of  the  captain-general  and 
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"egular  forces,  the  besiegers  should  vigorously  prose-   chap. 
;ate  their  operations.  This  accordingly  happened.  On 


;he  day  after  the  repulse  of  his  first  attack,  Lefebvre    I8O8. 
)resented  himself  in  greater  force  before  the  gates,  June  le. 
md  commenced  an  immediate  assault.     But  the  peo- 
>le,  though  without  leaders,  with  surprising  energy 
prepared  to  repulse  it.    In  the  first  moment  of  assault, 
ndeed,  a  column  of  the  enemy  penetrated  to  the 
itreet  Santa  Engracia ;  the  citizens,  though  violently 
)xcited,  were  without  leaders  or  concert,  and  a  few 
idditional  battalions  would  have  made  the  enemy 
nasters  of  SaragossiC.     But  at  this  critical  moment 
i  desultory  fire  from  some  peasants  and  disbanded 
loldiers  arrested  his  advance,  and  the  inhabitants, 
regaining  hope  from  the  hesitation  of  the  assailants, 
exerted  themselves  with  such  vigour,  that  the  enemy 
igain  retired  beyond  the  gates.     Instantly  the  whole 
[K>pulation  were  in  activity ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
Iren  flew  to  the  ramparts ;  cannons  were  dragged  to 
lie  gates ;  loopholes  struck  out  in  the  walls ;  fascines  ^  cavaUero, 
Old  gabions  constructed  with  astonishing  celerity.  Tor.  l 
md  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  city  was  secure  5'  ^:     „ 

,  .     /  ^  Napier,  U. 

xom  a  aywp-dermain.  ee,  e?. 

The  loss  sustained  by  Lefebvre  in  these  unsuccess- 
iil  assaults  was  very  severe,  and  sufficient  to  convince  operationa 
lim  that  operations  in  form  would  be  requisite  be-J|^^Sva 
•ore  the  town  could  be  reduced.     He  withdrew  to  a*^®«**y- 
ittle  distance,  therefore,  from  the  walls,  and  sent  forfeated^and 
leavy  artillery  from  Pampeluna  and  Bayonne,  with[J[^**" 
\  view  to   the  commencement  of  a  regular  siege. 
)if eanwhile,  Palafox,  who  had  issued  into  the  plain 
m  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  moved  to  Fina,  where 
16  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  to  Belchite,  where 
16  joined  the  Baron  Versd^ge,  who  had  assembled  four 
thousand  new  levies ;  and  uniting  every  where  the 
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CHAP,   volunteers  whom  he  found  in  the  villages^  gained,  by 
^      a  circuitous  route,  the  river  Xalon,  in  the  rear  of  the 


1808.  F^6i^<^l^  army,  with  seven  thousand  infantry,  a  him- 
jane  sa.  drod  horse,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon.  Some  of  his 
officers,  seeing  so  respectable  a  force  collected  to- 
gether, deemed  it  imprudent  to  hazard  it  by  attemptr 
ing  the  relief  of  Saragossa,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  retire  to  Valencia.  Palafox  assembled  the 
troops  the  moment  that  he  heard  of  this  proposal, 
and,  after  describing  in  energetic  colours  the  glorious 
task  which  awaited  them  of  deUvering  their  country, 
offered  to  give  passports  to  all  those  who  wished  to 
leave  the  army.  Such  was  the  ascendency  of  his 
intrepid  spirit  that  not  one  person  left  the  ranks.* 
Taking  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  this 
unanimous  determination,  the  Spanish  general  led 
them  against  the  enemy,  but  before  they  could  reach 
him  night  had  fallen.  They  took  up  their  quarters 
accordingly  at  Epila,  where  they  were  unexpectedly 
assailed,  after  dark,  by  Lefebvre  with  five  thousand 
men.     The  Spanish  levies,  surprised  and  unable  to 

•  Colonel  Napier,  who  is  seldom  fayonrable  to  aristocratic  lesdoi 
sayet^  that  **  Palafox,  ignorant  of  war,  and  probably  awed  by  Tio  Jorpt 
(an  urban  chief  of  humble  origin),  expressed  his  determination  to  ilg^t," 
but  he  "  did  not  display  that  firmness  in  danger  which  his  speech  pio- 
mised,  as  he  must  have  JUd  early  and  reached  Calatayud  in  the  nigiit, 
though  many  of  the  troops  arrived  there  unbroken  next  morning."  Neitiier 
the  words  in  italics,  nor  any  corresponding  words,  are  to  be  found  bk  Ca- 
yallero,  whom  ho  quotes  as  his  authority,  nor  in  any  Spanish  historiii 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Toreno,  though  an  avowed  liberal,  ate 
recounting  Palafox's  speech  on  this  occasion,  says,  "  Such  is  the  power 
which  the  inflexible  resolution  of  a  chief  exercises  in  critical  dxciun- 
stances/'  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  the  distinguished 
English  author  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  but  the  insinuatiou 
here  made  are  vital  to  the  ch^iracter  of  Palafox ;  and  as  there  is  ao 
ground  for  them,  at  least  in  the  author  quoted  by  him,  it  is  desizabtt 
that  the  authorities  on  which  they  are  made  should  be  given  in  lbs 
next  edition  of  that  able  work. — S^e  Catallero,  Si^e  de  SaraytJWf 
49;  ToR£No,  ii.  11  ;  aitrf  Napikr,  i.  67. 
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bnn  their  ranks  during  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal    chap. 
^mbat,  were  easily  dispersed :  although  a  few  fought       ^' 


rith  such  obstinacy  that  they  only  effected  their  re-    1808. 
ireat  to  Calatay ud  the  following  morning.     Despair-  July  s. 
ngy  from  the  issue  of  this  conflict,  of  being  able  to 
teep  the  field,  Palafox  became  sensible  that  Sara-n^^i^/' 
RMSsa  must  be  defended  within  its  own  walls,  and,  p*^-  ***» 

1  •  1  •  •        1  ^  1  \      ^       ^'     Nap. 

nakmg  a  long  circuit,  he  at  length  re-entered  the  i.  ei,  es. 
rity  on  the  2d  July.* 

Meanwhile,  the  besieging  force  having  received 
leavy  artillery  and  stores  from  Bay onne  and  Pam-  First  op»- 
peluna,  were  vigorously  prosecuting  their  operations,  3:X:f 
rhich  were  in  the  first  instance  chiefly  directed 
Igainst  Monte  Torrero,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Destitute  at  this  critical  moment  of  any  noble  leaders, 
the  people  of  Saragossa  did  not  at  the  same  time  sink 
under  their  difficulties.  Calvo  de  Rozas,  to  whom 
the  command  had  been  devolved  in  his  absence  by 
Palafox,  was  a  man  whose  calm  resolution  was  equal 
to  the  emergency;  and  he  was  energetically  sup- 
ported by  a  plebeian  chief,  Tio  Martin,  to  whom  with 
Tio  Jorge,  of  similar  rank,  the  real  glory  of  resolving 
tm  defence,  in  circumstances  all  but  desperate,  is  due. 
Encouraged  by  the  intrepid  conduct  of  their  chiefs,  June  S5. 
the  people  assembled  in  the  public  square,  and  with 
the  magistrates,  officers,  and  troops  of  the  garrison, 
roluntarily  took  an  oath  "  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood  for  the  defence  of  their  religion,  their 
King,  and  their  hearths.^'  They  had  need  of  all 
their  resolution,  for  the  means  of  attack  against  them 
irere  multiplying  in  a  fearful  progression.  Verdier, 
irhose  talents  had  been  fatally  felt  by  the  Prussians 
ftnd  Russians  in  the  Polish  campaign,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  siege ;  the  troops  under  his 
command  were   strongly  reinforced,  and  Lefebvre 
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CHAP,   detached  to  act  under  the  orders  of  Bessieres  agaiiut 
^'      the  insurgents  in  Leon.     At  the  end  of  June,  the 
1808.    hesieging  force  being  augmented  to  twelve  thousand 
June  26.    men,  and  the  battering  train  having  arrived,  an  a^ 
tack  was  made  on  the  convent  of  St  Joseph,  situated 
outside  of  the  walls,  which  at  first  failed,  though  the 
besieged  had  no  other  defence  than  loopholes  8tra€k 
out  in  the  rampart ;  but  being  resumed  with  greater 
force,  the  defences  were  carried,  and  the  brave  gar- 
rison, after  obstinately  defending  the  church,  refec- 
tory, and  cells,  set  fire  to  the  edifice,  and  retreated 
June  27.    to  the  city.     Monte  Torrero  was  the  next  object  of 
attack,  while  a  tremendous  fire,  kept  up  with  mt- 
common  vigour  on  other  parts  of  the  town,  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  besieged  from  the  quarter  where 
the  real  attack  was  to  be  made.     The  commander, 
despairing  of  success  with  the  undisciplined  crowd 
under  his  command,  and  not  aware  of  the  difierence 
^  between  fighting  with  such  troops  behind  walls  and 

67,68.  in  the  open  field,  evacuated  that  important  post;  for 
m!'  ^.  "wl^ich,  though  perhaps  inevitable,  he  was  remitted 
i.  15, 16.    to  a  council  of  war,  condemned,  and  executed.* 

Having  gained  this  vantage-ground,  Verdier  com- 
2^Jg^^  menced  a  vigorous  bombardment  of  the  city,  and 
■iflgen.  battered  its  feeble  walls  furiously  from  the  advanta- 
geous position  which  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  bto 
his  power ;  and  amidst  the  terror  and  confusion  thus 
excited,  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  gates  of  £1 
Carmen  and  Portillo ;  but  such  was  the  ardour  and 
tenacity  of  the  defence,  and  the  severity  of  the  fire 
kept  up  from  the  windows,  walls,  and  roofs  of  houM, 
that  he  was  on  every  occasion,  after  desperate  struggles, 
repulsed  with  severe  loss.  These  repeated  failora 
convinced  Verdier  of  the  necessity  of  making  ap- 
proaches in  form,  and  completing  the  investment  of 
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the  city,  which  still  received  constant  supplies  of  men    chap. 


L. 


EUid  provisions  from  the  surrounding  province.     With  _ 
this  view  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ebro,    1808. 
and  having  thus  opened  a  communication  with  the  left  juiy  lo. 
bauk,  the  communication  of  the  besieged  with  the 
cx>iiiitr7,  though  not  entirely  cut  oflF,  was,  after  hard 
fighting,  for  many  days  restrained  within  very  narrow 
limits.     Before  this  could  be  effected,  however,  the 
patriots  received  a  reinforcement  from  the  regiment  of  July  17. 
SiStremadura  eight  hundred  strong,  with  the  aid  of 
vhich  they  made  a  desperate  sally  with  two  thousand 
men  to  retake  the  Monte  Torrero ;  but  though  the 
assailants  fought  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  they 
"were  unable  to  prevail  against  the  disciplined  valour 
of  the  French,  and  were  repulsed  with  very  heavy 
loss,  including  that  of  their  commander.     After  this 
disaster  they  were  necessarily  confined  to  their  walls ; 
and  the  French  approaches  having  been  at  length 
completed,  the  breaching  batteries  opened  against  the 
quarters  of  St  Engracia  and  Aljafiria,  and  a  terrible  Aug.  a 
bombardment  having  at  the  same  time  been  kept  up, 
a  powder-magazine  blew  up  with  terrific  devastation  ^  ^^  ^^ 
in  the  public  walk  of  the  Corso.     The  slender  wall  p5.   Tor. 
being  soon  laid  in  ruins,  the  town  was  summoned  to  poy,  m. 
surrender ;  but  Palafox  having  rejected  the  offer,  pi'e- ^^^^' '^^^ 
parations  were  made  for  an  assault.^  C9. 

The  storm  took  place  on  the  4th  August.  Palafox 
at  an  early  hour  stationed  himself  on  the  breach,  and  Fruitiew 
even  when  the  forlorn  hope  was  approaching,  refused  the  town. 
all  terms  of  capitulation.  The  combat  at  the  ruined 
rampart  was  long  and  bloody ;  but  after  a  violent 
Btmggle,  the  French  penetrated  into  the  town,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  street  of  Santa  En- 
gracia.     Deeming  themselves  now  in  possession  of 

VOL.  VI,  2  Y 
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CHAP.    Saragossa,  their  numerous  battalions  poured  througli 
^      the  deserted  breach,  overspread  the  ramparts  on  either 


1808.  side,  while  a  close  column  pushed  on,  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  loud  cheers,  from  Santa  Engracia  to  the 
street  of  Corso.  But  a  desperate  resistance  there 
awaited  them.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  citizens, 
thej  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  planted 
the  tricolor  flag  on  the  church  of  the  Cross  near  its 
middle,  and  pierced  into  the  convent  of  St  Fraadsco 
on  its  left,  and  the  lunatic  asylum  on  its  right,  whence 
the  insane  inmates,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusioii, 
issued  forth,  and  mingled,  with  frightful  cries,  shoots, 
and  grimaces,  among  the  combatants.  To  add  to  the 
consternation,  another  powder  magazine  blew  up  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  the  burning  (ragm^ts 
falling  in  all  directions,  set  the  city  on  fire  in  many 
different  quarters.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
horrors,  the  Spaniards  maintained  the  conflict ;  an 
incessant  fire  issued  from  the  windows  and  roofii  of 
the  houses;  several  detached  bodies  of  the  enemy 
which  penetrated  into  the  adjoining  streets,  were  re- 
pulsed; a  column  got  entangled  in  a  long  crooked 
street,  the  Arco  do  Cineja,  and  was  driven  back  into 
the  Corso  with  great  slaughter ;  Falafox,  Calvo,  Tic 
Jorge,  and  St  Martin  vied  with  each  other  in  heroism ; 
»  cav.  6fl,  and  when  night  separated  the  combatants,  the  French 
f^ '25,^^.'  ^^^®  ^^  possession  of  one  side  of  the  Corso  and  the 
Nap.  i.  70.  citizens  of  the  other.* 

The  successful  resistance  thus  made  to  the  enemy 
Continued  ^^ftcr  they  had  penetrated  into  the  city,  and  the  de- 
th^^i^te  f^^^®^  ^^  ^^^  place,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  had 
and  raising  been  ovcrcomo,  showed  the  Saragossans  with  what 
Biege^  prospects  they  might  maintain  the  conflict  even  from 
house  to  house ;  but  their  gallant  leader  was  not  with- 
out apprehensions  that  their  ammunition  might  fail, 
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or  their  defenders  be  ruinously  reduced  during  so  pro-    chap 


L. 


longed  a  struggle ;  and,  therefore,  no  sooner  had  the  ^ 
first  triumph  of  the  enemy  been  arrested,  than  he  1808. 
fastened  out  of  the  town  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements  which  he  knew  were  approaching, 
and  exerted  himself  with  so  much  vigour  during  the 
(mcceeding  days,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  he 
sacceeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers, 
and  re-entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
men,  and  a  large  convoy  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  transports  they 
were  received,  for,  in  the  interim,  the  citizens  had  had 
a  desperate  conflict  to  maintain,  from  which  they 
never  enjoyed  one  mementos  respite.  From  street  to 
street,  from  house  to  house,  from  room  to  room,  the 
fight  was  kept  up  with  incredible  obstinacy  on  both 
rides ;  every  post  became  the  theatre  of  bloody  strife, 
to  which  company  after  company,  column  after  column, 
regiment  after  regiment,  were  successively  brought  up ; 
while  the  fire  of  musketry,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the 
flight  of  bombs,  the  glare  of  conflagration,  and  the  as.  \^, 
cries  of  the  combatants,  continued  without  in  tennis-  p;,^^^' 
rion  night  and  day.*  320.' 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were  in  vain : 
animated  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  long  duration  and  The  span- 
heart-stirring  interest  of  the  conflict,  all  classes  vied  d^/?e^ 
with  each  other  in  heroic  constancy  ;  the  priests  were  ^^^^^ 
to  be  seen  at  the  posts  of  danger,  encouraging  the  sol- 
diers, and  administering  consolation  to  the  wounded 
and  the  dying ;  the  women  and  children  carried  water 
incessantly  to  the  quarters  on  fire,  attended  the  wound- 
ed, interred  the  dead ;  many  even  forgot  the  timidity  of 
their  sex,  and  took  the  places  of  their  slain  husbands 
or  brothers  at  the  cannon  side ;  the  citizens  relieved 
each  other  night  and  day  at  the  mortal  and  perpetual 
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CHAP,    struggle  with  the  enemy.     Such  was  the  vigour  of  the 
^'      resistance,  that,  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  August,  the 


1 808.  hesiegers  made  themselves  masters  only  of  four  houses ; 
one  in  front  of  the  Treasury  was  only  won  after  an 
incessant  combat  of  six  days'  duration.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements  under  Falafox,  the  con- 
flict was  no  longer  equal;  symptoms  of  discourage- 
ment were  manifest  in  the  enemy ;  sinister  rumours 
circulated  on  both  sides,  of  a  great  disaster  in  the 
south ;  and  they  were  gradually  losing  ground,  even 
in  those  quarters  of  which  they  had  obtained  posses- 
sion during  the  first  burst  of  the  assault.  Still  the 
fire  of  artillery  continued,  and  was  particularly  violent 
during  the  night  of  the  14th  August ;  but  at  daybreak 
on  the  following  morning  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  the 
besieged,  when  the  sun  rose,  beheld  with  astonishment 
the  enemy  at  some  distance,  in  full  retreat,  traversing 
the  plain  towards  Pampeluna.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete :  the  heavy  cannon  and  siege  stores  were  all 
abandoned  or  thrown  into  the  canal ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  transport,  concluded, 
63.  Tor.'  amidst  cries  of  "  Long  live  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar," 
Foyfii!^'  the  ceremony  of  the  fete  Dieu^  which  had  been  inter- 
321,331.    rupted  by  the  commencement  of  the  siecre  on  the  16th 

South,  ii.     T  1 

26,31,       June/ 

In  truth,  while  this  sanguinary  conflict  was  raging 
Operations  in  Saragossa,  disasters  of  the  most  serious  nature  had 
in  v^e^^  ^^^^  experienced  by  the  French  in  the  south  and  east 
*^  of  Spain.     Moncey,  who  had  set  out  from  Madrid 

June  6.  early  in  June,  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  in  Valencia  and  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  that  city  and  Saragossa,  reached  Cuen^a 
on  the  11th,  where  he  remained  inactive  for  several 
days.  Resuming  at  length  his  march  on  the  16th,  he 
advanced  by  Pesquiera  towards  Valencia  :  but  as  he 
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»enetrated  farther  into  the  country,  the  universal  de-    chap. 
ertion  of  the  towns  and  villages,  and  evident  traces 


f  armed  men  on  his  line  of  march,  gave  gloomy  pre-  1808. 
ages  of  an  approaching  storm.  In  the  first  instance, 
lowever,  these  indications  proved  fallacious.  Some 
Jwiss  companies,  with  a  body  of  armed  peasants  and 
bur  pieces  of  cannon,  had,  indeed,  taken  post  to  de- 
end  the  strong  and  important  pass  of  the  bridge  of 
?ajazo,  on  the  river  Gabriel ;  but  the  new  levies  dis-  June  21. 
lersed  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
jreater  part  of  the  Swiss  troops  joined  the  invaders ; 
ID  that  the  bridge  was  gained  without  any  diflficulty. 
Sncouraged  by  this  success,  Moncey  wrote  to  General 
3habran,  who  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  him  from 
he  side  of  Gatalonia,  appointing  a  rendezvous  on  the 
88th,  under  the  walls  of  Valencia ;  and,  advancing 
brward,  approached  the  rocky  ridge  of  calcareous 
nountains  called  CabriUas,  which  forms  the  western 
)onndary  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  A  single  road 
araversed,  by  a  rapid  and  laborious  ascent,  this  rugged 
barrier ;  and  as  the  adjoining  heights  were  impassable 
For  cavalry^  a  more  advantageous  position  for  resisting 
;he  enemy  could  not  have  been  desired.  The  summits 
)f  the  rocks  which  bordered  the  defile  on  either  side, 
were  covered  with  armed  peasants  to  the  number  of 
ox  thousand ;  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  supported 
yj  a  regiment  of  regular  troops,  and  a  troop  of  horse, 
jToarded  the  main  road.  All  these  obstacles,  however,  june  24. 
irere  speedily  overcome :  while  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  front.  Gene- 
ral Harispe  turned  their  flank,  and  by  a  rapid  attack 
>ver  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  threw  them  into  con- 
rusion,  dispersed  the  new  levies,  and  captured  all  the 
unmunition,  baggage,  and  artillery.  Nothing  now 
existed  to  retai-d  the  advance  of  the  invaders;  the 
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CHAP,   summit  of  the  ridge  was  soon  gained,  from  which  the 
'      French  soldiers,  wearied  with  the  arid  mountainfi  and 


1808.  waterless  plains  of  Castile,  beheld,  with  the  delight  of 
^  Nap.  i.  the  Israelites  of  old,  the  green  plains  and  irrigated 
Tor?L  meadows  and  level  richness  of  the  promised  laud,  and 
^6, 3i».  three  days  afterwards  they  appeared  before  the  walk 
350,263.    01  Valencia/ 

Situated  on  the  right  of  the  Guadalaviar  or  Turia, 
jj^^^       and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  Valencia  is  one  of  the 
tion  of  y»-  most  delightful  cities  which  is  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
p^pm^   It  contains  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  but  of 
d^w'  *^  *^^*  number  more  than  one-half  inhabit  the  enchant- 
ing suburban  villas  which  lie  without  the  walk 
These  consist  of  an  old  rampart  of  unhewn  stones, 
rudely  put  together,  including  within  their  circuit  a 
decayed  citadel.     In  a  military  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, it  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  defence; 
but  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants 
rendered  the  slightest  rampart  a  tower  of  strength. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ran  high ;  their  hatred 
of  the  invaders  was  inextinguishable  ;  and  the  crimes 
they  had  committed  were  too  serious  to  give  them  any 
rational  hope  of  safety  but  in  the  most  determined 
resistance.     It  is  a  melancholy  but  certain  fact,  that 
in  revolutionary  movements,  as  in  all  others  where 
passion  is  the  prime  mover,  the  most  enduring  and 
often  successful  efforts  result  from  the  consciousness 
of  such  enormities  as  leave  no  hope  but  in  obstinate 
hostility — una  spes  victisj  nuUam  sperare  salutem. 
The  junta  had  ably  and  energetically  directed  the 
public  activity ;  engineers  had  marked  out  intrench- 
ments  and  planted  batteries  to  protect  the  principal 
gates  of  the  city ;  a  fortified  camp  had  been  constructed 
at  a  league  from  the  walls ;  and  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out distinction  of  age,  rank,  or  sex,  had  laboured  night 
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and  day  for  several  weeks  past  to  complete  the  works   chap. 
on  which  their  common  safety  depended.     Within  the         ' 
gates  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  most  vigor-    18O8. 
ous  resistance ;  trenches  had  been  cut,  and  barriers 
constructed  across  the  principal  streets ;  chariots  and 
carts  overturned  so  as  to  impede  the  advance  of  the 
assailants ;  the  windows  were  filled  with  mattresses. 
and  the  doors  barricaded ;  while  a  plentiful  array  of 
fire-arms,  stones,  and  boiling  oil,  was  prepared  on^^'|^' 
the  flat  tops  of  the  houses  to  rain  down  death  on  the  lii*  ^3> 

,      *^  266.    Nap. 

enemy.  i.  oa. 

The  wreck  of  the  troops  and  armed  peasants  who 
had  combated  at  the  Cabrillas,  took  refuge  in  the  Attack  on 
intrenched  camp  at  Ciuirte,  without  the  walls,  where  ^  ^^^i^^ 
they  occupied  in  force  the  sides  of  the  Canal  which 
miites  the  waters  of  the  Guadalaviar  to  those  of  the 
Fera.  In  that  position  they  were  attacked  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  and,  after  three  hours'  firing,  jone  27. 
driven  back  to  the  batteries  and  intrenchments  in  front 
of  the  gates.  There,  however,  a  more  determined 
rtand  was  made ;  and  Moncey,  desirous  of  bringing 
up  his  whole  forces  and  artillery,  deferred  the  attack 
on  the  city  itself  till  the  following  day.  Hardly  an 
eye  was  closed  in  Valencia  during  the  succeeding 
night ;  all  ranks  and  both  sexes,  laboured  incessantly 
to  complete  the  preparations  of  defence ;  and  so  great 
was  the  universal  activity,  that  when  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  appeared  above  the  blue  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  assail- 
ants to  hope  for  success  but  from  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  defenders.  Moncey  disposed  his  field-pieces  in  june  S8. 
the  most  favourable  situations  to  reply  to  the  heavy 
artillery  on  the  ramparts  and  outworks ;  and  having 
driven  the  enemy  through  the  suburbs,  commenced 
the  assault.     Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of  the 
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CHAP,   defence,  that  very  little  advantage  was  gauned :  the 
^      light  artillery  of  the  French  was  soon  overpowered  by 


1808.    the  heavy  cannon  on  the  walls ;  a  murderous  fire  of 

grape  was  kept  up  from  the  top  of  the  rampart  and 

the  intrenchments  round  the  entrances  of  the  city; 

while  the  new  levies,  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the 

shock  of  their  veteran  opponents  in  the  open  field, 

contended  on  terms  of  comparative  equality  in  the 

houses  and  behind  the  walls  or  enclosures  adjoining 

the  gates.     The  enthusiasm  within  increased  as  the 

fire  approached  their  dwellings ;  the  priests  traversed 

the  streets  with  the  cross  in  their  hands,  exhorting  the 

people  to  continue  the  contest;  the  women  brought 

up  ammunition  to  the  combatants  ;  and  when  the 

grape-shot  began  to  fail,  the  ladies  of  rank  instantly 

furnished  an  ample  supply  of  missiles  to  charge  the 

guns.     A  city  so  defended  was  beyond  the  reach  of 

a  coup-d^^main :  the  French  troops  rapidly  melted 

»  Tor.  i.     away  under  the  dropping  fire  with  which  they  were 

i^'1?94,  3»ssailed  from  many  dififerent  quarters ;  and  in  the 

05.   Foy,  evening  M oncey  drew  off  to  Cuarte,  having  lost  two 

259.    '     thousand  men  in  this  fruitless  attack.^ 

The  spirit  of  the  Valencians  was  roused  to  the  very 
Progress  highest  pitch  by  this  glorious  result ;  and  in  the  first 
sorrortion  ^^^^^  ^^  their  triumph  they  confidently  expected  that 
and  partial  the  Coudc  Cervallou,  who  commanded  a  corps  six 
of  the  pa-  thousand  strong,  consisting  chiefly  of  armed  peasants 
^*^iL-  ^^  *^^  banks  of  the  Xucar,  would  fall  upon  the  enemy 
ter-  in  his  retreat,  and  complete  his  destruction.     But  it  is 

a  very  different  thing  for  insurgents  to  repulse  an  as- 
sailant from  behind  walls,  and  to  defeat  him  in  the  open 
field.  While  these  flattering  illusions  were  filling  the 
city  with  transport,  Cervallou  himself  narrowly  escaped 
JttJy  1.  destruction.  Attacked  by  Moncey  in  his  retreat,  he 
was  surprised  with  ono-half  of  his  corps  on  oxiQ  side 
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he  river,  and  the  remainder  on  the  other ;  the  part    chap. 
t  assailed  made  a  feehle  resistance :  in  the  confusion 


;he  rout,  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  18O8. 
ridge,  and,  rapidly  passing  over,  soon  completed 
defeat  of  the  portion  on  the  other  side.  Two  days  juiy  3. 
r,  three  thousand,  who  had  escaped  from  the  first 
jster,  were  attacked  and  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of 
heir  artillery,  near  Almanza,  the  celebrated  theatre 
he  victory  of  the  French  over  the  allies  in  the  Sue  * 
;ion  War,  But  these  advantages,  though  consi- 
ible,  gained  by  a  retreating  army  in  the  course  of 
light,  were  no  counterpoise  to  the  disaster  expe- 
ced  before  Valencia :  the  whole  province  was  up 
trms  at  the  glorious  tidings ;  the  communication 
1  with  Catalonia  and  Madrid  was  cut  off ;  Cuen^a 

besieged  by  a  body  of  seven  thousand  peasants, 
>  overpowered  the  detachment  left  in  that  town ;  and  ^^y  i« 
igh  the  victors  were  themselves  assailed  two  days 
r  and  dispersed  with  great  slaughter  by  Caulain- 
rt,  whom  Savary  dispatched  from  Madrid  with  a 
erful  body  of  horse  to  restore  the  communication  juij  3. 
1  Moncey  in  that  quarter,  yet  the  object  of  the  ad- 
ce  towards  Valencia  was  totally  lost.  The  French 
eral,  finding  that  Frere,  with  his  division,  on  whose 
he  had  calculated  in  a  renewed  attack  which  he 

preparing  against  that  city,  had  been  recalled  to  g^^^  ^' 
irid  by  orders  of  Savary,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  Tor.  ii. 
ince  of  Cuesta  and  Blake  towards  the  Guadarrama  poy,  m.' 
I,  gave  up  the  expedition  in  despair,  and  returned  ^^^J'.^^^*^ 
])cana  to  the  capital.^  44. 

'he  ultimate  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Moncey 
irds  Valencia  was  occasioned  by  the  terror  excit-  Advance 
n  the  capital  of  the  threatening  advapce  of  Cuesta  in  r^n  on 
Blake,  with  their  united  forces,  upon  the  French  ^^,^^"i^,*' 

of  communication  between  Madrid  and  the  Bay-c**ion8. 
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CHAP,   onne  frontier.     There,  it  waa  evident,  was  the  vital 
^      point  of  the  contest :  there  a  disaster  would  instantly 


1808.  ^  attended  with  fatal  consequences ;  secured  in  that 
quarter,  the  failure  of  less  considerable  expeditions 
emanating  from  the  capital  was  of  comparatiyely  little 
importance.  Napoleon,  who  was  strongly  impressed 
with  these  views,  had  used  the  utmost  efforts  to  rein- 
force Bessieres,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  line  through 
^Id  Castile  was  intrusted;  and  after  providing  for 
the  occupation  of  the  various  points  in  which  he  had 
so  early  and  successfully  suppressed  the  insurrection, 
he  could  concentrate  twenty  thousand  men  to  act 
against  the  enemy,  who  were  approaching  from  the 
Galician  mountains.  But  meantime  the  enemy  had 
not  been  idle.  Filanghieri,  Captain-General  of  Gali- 
cia,  had,  with  the  aid  of  the  bountiful  supplies  of 
England,  succeeded  in  organizing  twenty-five  thousand 
men — ^including  the  soldiers  who  had  come  to  Corunna 
from  Oporto,  originally  part  of  Junot*s  expedition,  and 
the  garrisons  of  that  place  and  Ferrol,  with  a  consi- 
derable train  of  artillery — and  taken  post  in  the  moun- 
tains ten  miles  in  the  rear  of  Astorga.  The  situation 
of  this  corps,  threatening  the  line  of  comLmunicatkm 
between  Bayonue  and  Madrid,  was  such  as  to  excite 
sSt^i^,'  the  utmost  disquietude  in  the  breast  of  Napoleon ;  and 
Sr  "W  ^®  sedulously  impressed  upon  Savary  that  it  was  there 
i,  101.       that  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck.^*     That  gene- 

^  ''  A  stroke  delivered  by  Bessieres,"  said  he,  **  would  paralyse  lU 
Spain.  What  signifies  now  Valencia  and  Andalusia  t  The  only  wi^ 
really  to  strengthen  Dupont  is  to  reinforce  Bessieres.  There  is  not  t 
citizen  of  Madrid,  not  a  peasant  in  the  remotest  vaUeys  of  Spain^  nha 
does  not  feel  that  the  fate  of  the  campaign  is  exclosiYely  in  the  hmk 
of  Marshal  Bessieres.  What  a  misfortune,  then,  that  in  so  impfrrtait 
an  affair  we  should  lose  a  chance,  how  inconsiderable  soeyer,  of  succeaii*' 
— Napoleon  to  Savary,  July  13,  1808  ;  Foy,  iv.  45,  46 ;  and  Natibi^ 
i.  AppendiXf  No,  1. 
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al,  however,  was  not  so  well  aware  as  his  imperial    chap. 
naster  where  the  vital  point  was  to  be  found ;  and,       ^ 
nstead  of  reinforcing  Bessieres  with  all  his  disposable    1303. 
brces,  he  dispatched  Frere  with  his  division  on  the  OperationB 
rack  of  Moncey,  to  endeavour  to  re-open  the  com-^^J^" 
Qonication  with  that  marshal,  which  the  interven- "ff^^^^t 

•  •         1      1  •     1  tY*  1  BuuLO  Bud 

Qg  msurrection  had  entirely  cut  off  ;  and  sent  on  cueata  in 
iTedel  and  Gobert,  with  their  respective  divisions,  to  ^^^' 
einforce  Dupont,  who  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  j^ne  28 
Jierra  Morena,  and  wa^  far  advanced  in  his  progress 
hrough  Andalusia.    Impressed,  in  a  short  time  after- 
rards,  with  the  increasing  danger  to  his  communica- 
i<ms  which  arose  from  the  junction  of  the  Galician 
krmy  near  Astorga  with  that  which  still  kept  its 
rround  in  Leon  under  Cuesta,  he  hastily  counter- 
Handed  these  orders ;  recalled  Frere  to  Madrid ;  or- 
lered  Vedel,  Gobert,  and  even  Dupont  himself,  to 
emeasure  their  steps,  and  held  himself  in  readiness 
0  march  from  the  capital  with  all  the  disposable 
roops  he  could  collect,  to  reinforce  Bessieres  on  the 
me  of  the  great  northern  communication.    These  dis- 
KMtitions,  as  usual  with  alterations  made  in  general 
iesigns  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  in  presence  of 
he  enemy,  were  essentially  erroneous ;  the  decisive 
Nvint  should  have  been  looked  to  at  first ;  the  subse- 
[uent  vacillation  was  too  late  to  strengthen  Bessieres, 
ut  was   calculated   essentially  to  weaken  Dupont, 
rhom  it  went  to  deprive^  in  imminent  danger,  of  one 
f  his  best  divisions.  As  such  they  excited  the  greatest 
ispleasure  in  Napoleon,  who  gave  vent  to  it  in  an  24^  sssj' 
ble  and  acrimonious  despatch  (which  throws  great  Tor.  ii. 
ight  on  the  state  of  the  campaign  at  this  period),  and  Foy'  iv. ' 
lever  afterwards  in  military  transactions  intrusted  ^J^j" 
iavary  with  any  important  command.^*     But  mean-  ^o^>  ^^* 

*  **  The  French  aflfairs  in  Spain/'  said  Napoleon,  "  would  be  in  an 
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CHAP,   while  the  danger  had  blown  over  in  the  north ;  Bes- 
sieres,  though  unsupported,  had  not  only  made  head 


1808.  against  Cuesta  and  Blake,  but  defeated  them;  and  a 
great  victory  in  the  plains  of  Leon  had  opened  to  Jo- 
seph the  gates  of  Madrid. 

excellent  state  if  Gobert's  division  had  marched  upon  Yalladolid  to 
support  Bessidres,  and  Frere's  division  had  occapied  San  Clemeate, 
alike  ready  to  reinforce  Moncey  or  Dupont^  as  circamstances  might  re- 
quire. Instead  of  this,  Gobert  having  been  directed  upon  Dupont,  and 
Frere  being  with  Moncey,  harassed  and  weakened  by  marches  and 
counter-marches,  our  situation  has  been  sensibly  injured.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  not  to  have  occupied  the  citadel  of  Segovia;  of  aU  positions  in 
that  quarter  it  is  the  most  dangerous  to  the  French  army,  as,  situaied 
between  two  roads,  it  intercepts  both  communications.  If  jyvfoaX 
should  experience  a  check,  it  is  of  no  consequence  ;  the  only  effect  of  it  would 
be  to  leave  him  to  repass  the  mountains;  but  a  stroke  delivered  to 
Marshal  Bessi^res  would  tell  on  the  heart  of  the  army,  which  would 
give  it  a  locked  jaw,  and  speedily  be  felt  in  all  its  extremities.  It  ii 
on  this  account  that  it  is  so  unfortunate  that  the  prescribed  orders  hare 
not  been  specifically  obeyed.  The  army  of  Bessieres  should  have  had 
at  least  8000  men  more  than  it  has,  in  order  to  remove  all  chance  of  a 
disaster  in  that  quarter.  The  affair  of  Valencia^ was  a  matter  of  no 
importance ;  Moncey  was  alone  adequate  to  it ;  it  was  absurd  to  think 
of  reinforcing  him.  If  he  could  not  take  that  town  with  the  forces  be 
had,  he  could  not  have  done  so  with  20,000  more ;  in  that  view  it 
would  become  an  affair  of  artillery.  You  cannot  take  by  a  stroke  oa 
the  neck  a  town  with  80,000  or  100,000  inhabitants,  who  have  barri- 
caded the  streets  and  fortified  the  houses.  Frere,  therefore,  could  have 
added  nothing  to  the  means  of  Moncey  against  Valencia,  while  the  ab- 
straction of  his  division  seriously  weakened  Dupont.  Moreover,  if  tba 
latter  general  was  to  be  succoured,  it  would  have  been  better  to  haye 
sent  him  a  single  regiment  direct,  than  three  by  so  circuitous  a  ronte 
as  that  by  which  Frere  was  ordered  to  march.  In  civil  wars  it  is  tke 
important  points  which  must  be  defended,  and  no  attempt  made  to  go 
every  where.  The  grand  object  of  all  tne  armies  should  be  to  preserro 
Madrid ;  it  is  there  that  every  thing  is  to  be  lost  or  won.  Madrid  can- 
not be  seriously  menaced  but  by  the  army  of  Galicia ;  for  Bessieres  has 
not  adequate  forces  to  insure  its  defeat.  It  may  be  threatened  by  tho 
army  of  Andalusia,  but  hardly  endangered ;  for  in  proportion  as  Dnpont 
falls  back,  he  is  reinforced,  and  with  their  20,000  men  he  and  Vedd 
should  at  least  bo  able  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  in  that  quarter."-- 
Notes  addressed  to  Savary  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  by  Napoleo!!,  IStk 
July  1808;  taken  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria  in  King  Joseph's  Portfolio; 
Napibb,  i.  Appendix  No,  1, 
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Blake,  with  the  army  of  Galicia,  having  effected  a    chap. 
junction  with  the  remains  of  Cuesta's  troops  which  had        . 
escaped  the  rout  of  Palencia,  their  united  forces  left    I8O8. 
a  division  at  Benevento  to  protect  their  stores,  and  Move- 
advanced  into  the  plains  of  Leon  to  give  battle  tOpil^^'^ 
Bessieres.     This  plan  could  not  but  appear  rash,  con-f^**^.®  <>^ 
oidering  the  veteran  character  of  the  French  troops, 
their  superiority  in  cavalry,   and  the  undisciplined 
crowd  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  levies  was 
composed.     It  was  undertaken  solely  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  Cuesta,  who  had  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand,  and  against  the  strongest  remonstrances  of 
Blake,  who  urged  that,  by  falling  back  to  the  frontiers 
of  Galicia,  where  the  French  general  could  never  pre- 
tend to  follow  them,  they  would  gain  time  to  disci- 
pline and  equip  their  troops,  and  would  soon  be  enabled 
to  advance  again  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  effec- 
tive men.     This  sage  counsel  was  rejected.     Cuesta, 
who  was  a  brave  but  inexperienced  veteran,  equally 
headstrong  and  obstinate,  insisted  upon  an  immediate 
action ;  and  finding  that  Blake  still  declined  to  obey, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  junta  of  Galicia,  who, 
yielding  to  popular  clamour,  seconded  his  orders,  and 
directed  Blake  forthwith  to  advance  and  give  battle. 
Having  now  no  alternative  but  submission,  Blake  did 
the  utmost  in  his  power,  during  the  short  interval 
which  remained,  to  put  his  troops  into  good  condition  ; 
and  on  the  13th  July,  Cuesta  moved  forward  with  the  juiy  13. 
umted  forces,  amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand  in- 
fantry, four  hundred  cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of  can- 
non, to  Rio   Seco.     Bessieres'  force  was  upon  the  >  Nap.  l 
whole  less  numerous,  amounting  only  to  fifteen  thou-.\^^7^*^* 
sand  men,  and  twenty-five  guns  ;^  but  of  these  nearly  348. 
two  thousand  were  admirable  horsemen,  and  the  com- 302,'808. 
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CHAP,   position  of  the  whole  was  such  as  more  than  to  conn- 
^      terbalance  the  inferiority  in  point  of  numbers. 


1808.        ^^^  dispositions  of  Cuesta  for  the  battle  were  as 
Bauie  of    faulty  as  the  resolution  to  hazard  it  was  ill  advised. 
Juiy^'    Contrary  alike  to  the  rules  of  the  military  art,  and 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  on  the  subject,  he  drew 
up  his  troops  in  two  lines  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  each  other.     The  first,  ten  thoa- 
sand  strong,  under  Blake,  with  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
was  stationed  on  a  plateau  in  advance,  of  rugged  and 
difficult  access  ;  the  second,   fifteen  hundred  toises 
(9000  feet)  in  the  rear,  led  by  Cuesta  in  person,  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  thousand  men,  almost  all  regular  sol- 
diers, and  fifteen  guns.     The  few  cavalry  they  had 
y  were  with  the  first  line.     Bessilres,  perceiving  at  once 
the   advantage  which  this  extraordinary  disposition 
ofiered  to  an  enterprising  attack,  prepared  to  avail 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  it  by  throwing  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  into  the  wide  chasm  between  the  two  lines,  so 
as  to  overwhelm  the  first  before  the  second  could  come 
up  to  its  assistance.     Penetrating  rapidly  into  the  open 
space  between  the  two  parts  of  the  army,  he  attacked 
Blake  both  in  flank  and  rear  with  such  vigour,  that 
in  an  instant  his  lines  were  broken,  his  artillery  taken, 
his  men  dispersed.     As  soon  as  he  saw  the  rout  of  his 
first  line,  Cuesta  moved  forward  with  the  second  to 
the  attack,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  enemy  before 
the  disorder  consequent  on  their  rapid  success  and  pur- 
suit had  been  repaired.     The  consequences  had  well- 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  victors.     Cuesta^s  right  win^ 
8io!  sis!'  advancing  swiftly  and  steadily  forward  in  good  order, 
B62.  \ap.  overthrew  several  French  battalions  which  had  not 
i.  107.       fully  recovered  their  ranks,  and  captured  four  guns.* 
This  disaster,  like  that  experienced  by  Zach^s  gre- 
nadiers at  Marengo,  might,  with  a  less  skilful  com- 
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mander  or  less  steady  troops,  have  turned  the  fortune    chap. 
of  the  day ;  for  the  example  of  disorder  is  contagious,         ' 
and   the   confusion  was  already  spreading  into  the    I8O8. 
French  centre,  when  Bessieres,  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Defeat  of 
Imperial  Guard,  twelve  hundred  strong,  charged  the  u^^ 
Spanish  right  in  flank,  which  had  become  exposed  by 
the  rapidity  of  its  advance,  with  great  vigour ;  and 
Merle^s  division  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  Blake, 
renewed  the  combat  in  front.     A  short  but  sanguinary 
struggle  ensued ;  the  Spanish  infantry  fought  bravely, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  the  fate  of  the  battle  hung  by 
a  thread ;  but  at  length  they  were  broken,  and  the 
loud  shouts  of  victory,  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
Castilian  ranks,  passed  to  the  French  side.     After 
this  it  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre  and  rout ; 
the  Spaniards  broke  and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  leav- 
ing eighteen  guns^  and  their  whole  ammunition,  besides 
two  thousand  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Three  thousand  had  fallen  on  the  field,  while  the  loss 
of  the  victors  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men. 
The  town  of  Rio  Seco,  taken  in  the  pursuit,  was  sacked 
and  plundered  with  merciless  severity,  and  all  the  nuns 
in  the  convents  were  subjected  to  the  brutal  violence 
of  the  soldiery.     Few  days  have  been  more  disastrous 
to  Spain,  for,  worse  than  the  loss  of  artillery  and  pri- 
soners, it  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their 
troops  to  withstand  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  while  to 
Napoleon  it  was  the  source  of  unbounded,  and,  as  it*  South,  i. 
tnmed  out,  undeserved  exultation.     "  It  is  Villa  Vi-  F07,  m/ 
ciosa,"  he  exclaimed,  when  the  joyfiil  intelligence  ar-|^^^^;  jj^' 
rived  at  Bayonne;  "Bessieres  has  placed  Joseph  on 352,364. 
the  throne  of  Spain  ;"^  and  deeming  the  war  over,  he  107. 

*  In  aUusion  to  the  battle  at  Villa  Yiciosa,  where  Philip  V.  and  the 
Dnke  de  Vendome  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  allies^  which  de- 
cided the  Succession  War  in  fayour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     But  the 
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CHAP,  left  that  fortress,  and  pursued  his  journey  by  Bordeaux 
^      for  the  French  capital ;  while  Joseph,  relieved  now 


1808.  of  ^11  anxiety  in  regard  to  his  communications,  pursued 
his  journey  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived,  as  already 
mentioned,  on  the  21st  July. 

Napoleon  was  premature  in  this  judgment:  Rio 

Farther      ^^^  placed  Josoph  OH  the  throne  of  Madrid ;  but  it 

prepMn-     neither  finished  the  war,  nor  maintained  him  there. 

Napoleon    He  did  uot,  howcvcr,  on  that  account  suspend  his 

for  this      military  preparations  :  nine  thousand  Poles,  who  had 

entef  ed  the  service  of  France,  were  directed,  with  four 

regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  from  the 

grand  army  in  Germany,  towards  the  Pyrenees.    All 

the  Princes  of  the   Rhenish   Confederacy  received 

orders  to  send  a  regiment  each  in  the  same  direction  : 

the  guards  of  Joseph  followed  him  to  Spain  from 

Naples.      Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  were 

commanded  to  send  their  contingents  to  reinforce  Du- 

hesme  in  Catalonia.     Reinforcements  to  the  amount 

of  forty  thousand  men  were  thus  provided  for,  which 

all  arrived  in  Spain  during  the  three  following  mouths, 

but  too  late  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disaster.     While 

both  the  Frencli  Emperor  and  his  royal  brother  were 

indulging  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  all  was  terminated, 

a  dreadful  disaster  had  occurred  in  Andalusia,  and  a 

1  Foy,  iv.    blow  been  struck  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir 

48, 40.       which  resounded  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.' 

Dupont,  who  was  at  Toledo  when  the  insurrection 

broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  received,  on  the  24th 

comparison  was  the  revorso  of  the  truth ;  for  at  Villa  Viciosa,  Phil^ 
and  the  Spaniards  combated  for  Spain  against  foreign  armies ;  and  the 
affair  was  decisive,  for  the  wholo  military  force  of  both  sides  was  col- 
lected in  one  field ;  whereas  at  Rio  Seco  the  general  of  an  intrnsire 
king  sought  to  beat  down  the  native  troops  of  Castile,  and  a  £ragm€A( 
only  of  the  military  strength  of  either  side  was  engaged. — ike  For, 
iv.  47. 
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tfay,  an  order  from  Murat,  then  Lieutenant-General   chap. 
>{  Spain,  to  move  upon  Cadiz,  by  the  route  of  the         ' 
Sierra  Morena,  Cordova,  and  Seville.     He  was  to  be    18O8. 
oined  in  Andalusia  by  four  thousand  men  and  ten  March  of 
funs  drawn  from  the  army  of  Portugal.     He  imme- ?|JJ^jJn^. 
liately  set  out,  and  experienced  no  resistance  while  i^^* 
raversing  the  open  plains  of  La  Mancha ;  and  in  the 
%erra  Morena  found  the  villages  indeed  deserted,  but 
10  enemy  to  dispute  his  progress.     At  Andujar,  how- 
ever, where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  June,  he  received  June  2. 
nformation  of  the  real  state  of  matters  in  that  pro* 
mice, — ^that  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  all  the  principal  towns 
irere  ruled  by  juntas,  which  had  declared  war  against 
France ;  that  the  army  at  St  Roque  had  joined  the 
patriot  cause,  and  that  the  peasants  by  tens  of  thou- 
nnds  were  flocking  into  the  burghs  to  enrol  themselves 
mder  the  national  banners.     Alarmed  by  this  intelli- 
Kence,  Dupont  wrote  to  Madrid  for  reinforcements, 
ind,  after  establishing  an  hospital  at  Andujar  and 
aking  measures  of  precaution  to  secure  his  rear,  set 
mt  four  days  afterwards,  and  continued  his  marchjoneT. 
towards  Cordova,  still  following  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guadalquivir.      This  road,   however,   after  running 
^ight-and-twenty  leagues  on  that  bank  of  the  river, 
srosses  it  at  Vinta  de  Alcolea  by  a  long  bridge  ofg^^®'-^- 
lineteen  arches,  strongly  constructed  of  black  marble,  i".  224, 
[t  was  at  its  extremity  that  the  Spaniards  awaited  thei.  112.   *^* 
aiemy/ 

The  end  of  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank  was  fortified 
)y  a  tete^vrpont^  twelve  guns  were  mounted  on  the  capture  of 
•ight  bank  to  enfilade  the  approach  to  it,  and  three  ^®yj^^^ 
housand  regular  troops,  supported  by  ten  thousand  Aicoiea. 
iitned  peasants,  awaited  in  Alcolea  to  dispute  the 
lassage  ;  while  the  heights  on  the  left  bank,  in  the 
VOL.  VI.  2  z 
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CHAP,   rear  of  the  French,  were  occupied  by  a  cloud  of  iu- 
^'      surgents  ready  to  fall  on  them  behind  as  soon  as 


1808.  ^^®y  ^®^®  actively  engaged  with  the  more  regular 
force  in  front.  The  French  general,  seeing  such  pre- 
parations ready  for  his  reception,  delayed  the  attack 
till  the  following  morning,  and  meanwhile  made  his 
dispositions  against  the  numerous  enemies  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  This  was  no  difficult  matter: 
a  very  small  part  only  of  the  Spanish  force  was  ade- 
quate to  the  encounter  of  regular  soldiers.  At  day- 
june  8.  break  on  the  following  morning.  General  Fresia,  with 
a  battalion  of  infantry  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry, 
attacked  the  peasants  on  the  left  bank,  and  by  a  few 
charges  dispersed  them  :  at  the  same  time  a  column 
with  ease  broke  into  the  tetenivrpontj  the  works  of 
which  were  not  yet  finished,  and  rapidly  charing 
across  the  bridge,  of  which  the  arches  had  not  been 
cut,  routed  the  Spanish  troops  at  Alcolea  on  the  op- 
posite side  with  such  loss  that  all  their  artillery  was 
taken,  and  Echevarria,  the  commander,  despairing  of 
224!^30.  defending  Cordova,  fled  with  such  precipitance,  that 
J\*|; '•  ^^^^1  before  night  he  reached  Ecija,  twelve  leagues  from 
L  320, 32i!  the  field  of  battle.^ 

Abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  and  destitute 
TfOting  ^^  ^^y  leaders  for  their  guidance,  the  magistrates 
and  sack  of  having  all  fled  on  the  first  alarm,  the  inhabitants  <rf 
Cordova,  before  which  the  French  presented  them- 
selves the  same  day,  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  the 
invaders.  The  gates  nevertheless  were  shut,  and  the 
old  towers  which  flanked  their  approaches  filled  with 
armed  men,  by  whom,  as  the  cannon  of  the  enemy 
approached,  a  feeble  fire  was  kept  up,  A  parleying 
for  surrender,  however,  took  place,  and  the  confer- 
ences were  going  on,  when,  under  pretence  of  a  few 
random  shots  from  some  windows,  the  guns  were 
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icharged  at  the  gates,  which  were  instantly  burst   chap. 
en ;  the  troops  rushed  into  the  town,  where  hardly       ^ 
Y  resistance  was  made,  but  which  notwithstanding    18O8. 
derwent  all  the  horrors  of  a  place  carried  by  as- 
ilt.     A    scene  of    indescribable    horror   ensued, 
lUght  with  acute  but  passing  suffering  to  the  Spa- 
urds,  with  lasting  disgrace  to  the  French.  An  uni- 
nsal  pillage  took  place.     Every  public  establish- 
»nt  was  sacked,  every  private  house  plundered, 
med  and  unarmed  men  were  slaughtered  indis- 
minately;  women  ravished;  the  churches  plun- 
red ;  even  the  venerable  cathedral,  originally  the 
ich-loved  mosque  of  the  Ommiade  Caliphs,  which 
i  survived  the  devastations  of  the  first  Christian 
iquest,  six  hundred  years  before,  was  stripped  of 
riches  and  ornaments,  and  defiled  by  the  vilest 
>auchery.      Nor  was  this   merely  the  unbridled 
mse  of  subaltern  insubordination,  too  common  on 
^h  occasions  with  the  best  disciplined  forces ;  the 
leral-in-chief  and  superior  officers  themselves  set 
»  first  example  of  a  rapacity  as  pernicious  as  it 
B  disgraceful ;  and  from  the  plunder  of  the  Trea- 
y  and  Office  of  Consolidation,  Dupont  contrived 
realize  above  10,000,000  reals,  or  L.100,000  ster- 
g.     Not  content  with  this  hideous  devastation, 
)  French  general,  when  the  sack  had  ceased,  over- 
elmed  the  city  by  an  enormous  contribution.     It 
K>me  consolation,  amidst  so  frightful  a  display  of 
litary  license  and  unbridled  cupidity,  that  a  right-*  Foy,  m. 
L8  retribution  speedily  overtook  its  perpetrators ;  Tor.  i.  3«i, 
A  it  was  the  load  of  their  public  and  private  plun-f^{3^^* 
•  which  shortly  after  retarded  their  retreat  along  South,  i. 
I  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir;^   and  that  it  was Lond. 1 87. 
dety   to   preserve   their    ill-gotten    spoil   which 
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CHAP,    paralyzed  their  arms  in  the  field,  and  brought  an  un- 

'      heard-of  disgrace  on  the  French  standards.^ 
1808,        Dupont  remained  several  days  at  Cordova,  but 
Accumu-    learning  that  the  insurrection  had  spread,  and  was 
foTo^        gathering  strength  in  all  directions,  and  finding  his 
S^ew*   communications  with  Madrid  intercepted  by  the  par 
unfler  Cm-  triot  bauds  in  his  rear,  he  deemed  it  imprudent  to 
make  any  farther  advance  in  the  direction  of  Se- 
ville.    Meanwhile  the  insurgents  closed  around  and 
hemmed  him  in  on  every  side.     The  armed  peasants 
of  Jaen  and  its  vicinity  crossed  the  Guadalquivir, 

•  Colonel  Napier  says  (i.  114,  1  si  Edit),  ''As  the  inhabitants  took 
no  part  in  the  contest,  and  received  the  French  ¥dthoat  anj  signa  of 
aversion,  the  town  wcu  protecUd/rom  pillage,  and  Dupont  fixed  his  heid- 
qaarters  there.''  It  would  be  well  if  he  would  specify  the  aathoiitjos 
which  this  assertion  is  made,  as  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  united  tei- 
timony  of  even  the  most  liberal  French  and  Spanish  historians.  Fof 
says,  with  his  usual  admirable  candour,  **  To  some  musket-shoia^  du- 
charged  almost  by  accident  from  the  windows,  the  French  answered  hf 
a  continued  dischaige,  and  speedily  burst  open  the  gates.  Menwithost 
arms,  without  the  means  of  resistance,  were  slaughtered  in  the  streeti; 
the  houses,  the  churches,  even  the  celebrated  mosque,  which  the  Chzii- 
tians  had  converted  into  a  cathedral,  were  alike  sacked.  The  andest 
capital  of  the  Ommiade  Caliphs,  the  greatest  kings  which  Spain  evor 
beheld,  saw  scenes  of  horror  renewed  such  as  it  had  not  witnessed  siaeo 
the  city  was  taken  in  1236  by  Ferdinand  King  of  Castile.  These  ter- 
rible scenes  had  no  excuse  in  the  losses  sustained  by  the  conqueror;  for 
the  attack  of  the  town  had  not  cost  them  ten  men ;  and  the  total  suc- 
cess of  the  day  had  only  weakened  them  by  thirty  killed  and  e^tf 
wounded."  Toreno,  though  a  decided  liberal  Spanish  historian,  ob- 
serves :^-''  Rushing  into  the  town,  the  French  proceeded,  killing  or 
wounding  all  those  whom  they  met  on  their  road;  they  sacked  the  hoasei^ 
the  temples,  even  the  humblest  dwellings  of  the  poor.  The  ancient  sad 
celebrated  cathedral  became  the  prey  of  the  insatiable  and  destmctiTB 
rapacity  of  the  stranger.  The  massacre  was  grea^— the  quantitj  of 
precious  spoil  collected  immense.  From  the  single  depots  of  the  Trtt- 
sury  and  the  Consolidation,  Dupont  obtained  10,000,000  reals,  besidei 
the  sums  extracted  from  public  and  private  places  of  deposit  It  vti 
thus  that  a  population  was  delivered  up  to  plunder  which  had  neither 
made  nor  attempted  the  slightest  resistance." — See  Foy,  iii.  830, 231; 
and  Token O;  i.  322. 
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and  overwhelmed  the  detachment  left  at  Andujar  in    chap. 

charge  of  the  sick  there,  and  with  savage  cruelty,  in ^ 

revenge  for  the  sack  of  Cordova,  put  them  all  to    isqs. 
death ;  the  smugglers  of  the  Sierra  Moreua,  relin- 
quishing their  illicit  traffic  for  a  more  heart-stirring 
conflict,  issued  from  their  gloomy  retreats,  and  be- 
set all  the  passes  of  their  inaccessible  mountains. 
Even  the  peasants  of  La  Mancha  had  caught  the 
flame;   the  magazines  of  Mudela  had  fallen  into 
their  power ;  the  sick  at  M anzanares  had  been  bar- 
barously put  to  the  sword ;  the  roads  were  so  beset 
that  eveii  considerable  detachments  in  his  rear  were 
captured  or  defeated ;  General  Roize,  with  a  body  of 
four   hundred   convalescents,  was  defeated   in   the 
open  plains  of  La  Mancha;  and  after  having  joined 
five  hundred  light  horse  under  General  Belair,  the 
united  force  was  deemed  inadequate  to  forcing  the 
parses  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  fell  back  towards 
Toledo.     These  accumulating  disasters,  which  were 
greatly  magnified  by  popular  rumour,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  any  correct  detail  of  the  facts 
from  the  general  intercepting  of  the  communications, 
produced  such  an  impression  on  Dupont,  that  he 
deemed  it  hopeless  to  attempt  any  fai'ther  advance 
into  Andalusia ;  a  resolution  which  proved  the  sal- 
vation of  that  province,  and,  in  the  end,  of  Spain ; 
for  such  was  the  state  of  anarchy  and  irresolution 
which  prevailed  among  the  troops  intrusted  with  its 
defence,  that  had  he  advanced  boldly  forward  and 
followed  up  his  successes  at  Alcolea  and  Cordova  *  Foy,  m. 
with  the  requisite  vigour,  Seville  would  at  once  have  Tor!  a. 
fallen  into  his  power,  and  the  insurrection  in  that^^^^  ^•P' 
quarter  been  entirely  crushed.^ 

Castanos,  indeed,  was  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
regular  troops,  drawn  from  the  camp  at  St  Roque,  and 
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CHAP,   an  enthusiastic  but  undisciplined  body  of  thirty  thou- 
^'      sand  armed  peasants  assembled  at  Utrera :  but  the 
1808.    letter  part  of  his  force  was  incapable  of  any  opera- 
Diunmy  of  tious  that  could  be  relied  on  in  the  field ;  and  such 
iarda  and    ^^  the  coustemation  occasioned,  in  the  first  instance, 
u^^'    by  the  success  of  the  French  irruption,  that  the 
Papont.     general-in-chief  was  desirous  of  retiring  to  Cadiz, 
and  making  its  impregnable  fortifications  the  citadel 
of  an  intrenched  camp,  where  the  new  levies  nught 
acquire  some  degree  of  consistency,  and  the  support 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  British  troops  might,  in 
case  of  necessity,  be  obtained.     The  authority  of 
Castanos  was  merely  nominal ;  Morla,  governor  of 
Cadiz,  was  his   enemy,  and  the  junta  of  SeviUe 
issued  orders  independent  of  either;   so  that  the 
former  general,  despairing  of  success,  had  actoallj, 
under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  security  of  Cadiz, 
embarked  his  heavy  artillery  for  that  fortress.   From 
this  disgrace,  however,  the  Spaniards  were  relieved 
by  the  apprehensions  of  the  enemy;  a  pause  in  an  in- 
vading army  is  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  especi&llj 
so  when  an  insurrection  is  to  be  put  down  by  the 
moral  influence  of  its  advance ;  and  the  hesitation 
of  Dupont  at  Cordova  proved  his  ruin.     He  remain- 
ed ten  days  inactive  there,  during  which  the  whole 
effect  of  his  victory  was  lost;  confidence  returned 
to   the   enemy  from  the  hourly  increase  of  their 
force,  and  the  evident  alarm  of  the  French  gene- 
ral :  and  at  length  some  intercepted  despatches  to 
ii4*n5     Savary  were  found  to  contain  so  doleful  an  account 
Foj'  iii.     of  his  situation,  that  not  only  were  all  thouirhts  of 
Tor!  ii.  '    retiring  farther  laid  aside,  but  it  was  resolved  im- 
326.   Nap.  mediately  to  advance,  and  surround  the  enemy  in 
No.  13.      the  city  which  he  had  conquered.* 

The  fears  of  Dupont,  however,  prevented  CordoTa 
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rem  a  second  time  becoming  the  theatre  of  military    chap. 
icense.     Detachments  of  peasants  had  occupied  all       ^' 
he  passes  in  the  Sierra  Morena :  troops,  including    iqqq^ 
ome  regulars,  were  accumulating  in  the  direction  Retreat  of 
f  Grenada,  with  the  design  of  seizing  Carolina  and  ^J^J^*** 
Qtercepting  his  retreat  to  La  Mancha.     Fame  had  •^  ^j- 
oagnified  the  amount  of  the  forces  descending  into 
he  plains  of  Leon,  under  Cuesta  and  Blake ;  and 
amours  had  got  abroad  that  Savary  was  fortifying 
timself  in  the  Retiro.     Unable  to  withstand  the 
inister  presentiments  consequent  on  such  an  accu- 
lulation  of  adverse  incidents,  the  French  general  re- 
olved  to  fall  back ;  and  accordingly  broke  up  from 
lordova  on  the  16th  June,  and  three  days  afterwards  Jane  le. 
Bached  Andujar,  without  having  experienced  any  June  19. 
lolestation.     A  strong  detachment  was  immediately 
mt  off  to  Jaen,  which  defeated  the  insurgents,  and 
[K>k  a  severe  but  not  undeserved  vengeance  on  the 
ihabitants  for  their  barbarity  to  the  sick  at  Andu- 
ir,  by  sacking  and  burning  the  town.^     The  sup- 
lies,  however,  which  Dupont  expected  from  this 
zcursion  were  not  obtained;  for  every  article  of 
•rovisions  which  the  town  contained  was  consumed 
a  the  conflagration.    Both  sides  after  this  continued 
oactive  for  above  three  weeks,  during  which  the  sick 
A  the  French  hospital,  as  usual  with  a  retreating 
rmy,  rapidly  augmented ;  while  the  Spanish  forces, 
nder  Castanos,  which  now  approached,  increased  so 
lach,  by  reinforcements  from  all  quarters,  that  that 

*  That  severity,  however  deplorable,  was  perhaps  rendered  neces- 
Of,  and  therefore  justified,  by  the  massacre  of  the  sick  at  Andujar ; 
fti  in  the  prosecution  of  their  orders  the  French  soldiers  proceeded  to 
loeases  as  wanton  as  they  were  savage ;  massacring  old  men,  and  in- 
ints  at  the  breast,  and  exercising  the  last  acts  of  cruelty  on  some  sick 
riars  of  St  Domingo  and  St  Augustine  who  could  not  escape  from  the 
>wn. — ToREKo,  i.  326. 
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CHAP,   general  could  now  muster  above  twenty  thousand 

^'      regular  infantry  and  two  thousand  horse,  besides  a 

1 808.    motley  crowd  of  thirty  thousand  armed  peasants  under 

his  command.     During  the  same  period,  however, 

powerful  reinforcements  reached  the  French  general ; 

for  Gobert,  with  his  division,  whose  absence  from 

Leon, Napoleon  had  sobitterly  lamented,  joined  Vedel 

at  Baylen  on  the  15 th  July,  and  a  brigade  was  pushed 

on  under  Leger  Belair  to  open  up  the  communication 

^  Nap.  L     with  the  main  body  at  Andujar;  while  the  Spanish 

Foy/i^'    generals,^  now  deeming  the  escape  of  the  French  im- 

^*r\       possible,  were  taking  measures  for  enveloping  the 

326,360.    whole,  and  forcing  them  to  surrender. 

Meanwhile  the  long  delay  afforded  by  the  inactivi- 
SpanUh     ty  of  Dupout  had  been  turned  to  the  best  account  bj 
toS  and*^  *^^  Spanish  general.     In  the  interim  he  contrived  to 
prepara-     give  a  ccrtain  degree  of  consistence  to  his  numeroos 
m^tTon^  but  tumultuous  array  of  peasants :  while  the  disem- 
tK>th8idee.  taxkation   of  General   Spencer  with  five  thouand 
English  troops,  chiefly  from  Gibraltar,  at  Port  St 
Mary^s,  near  Cadiz,  inspired  general  confidence  by  se- 
curing a  rallying  point  in  case  of  disaster.     At  length 
the  regular  troops  from  Grenada,  St  Roque,  Cadiz, 
and  other  quarters  having  all  assembled,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight-and-twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse,  a  combined  plan  of  attack  was  agreed  on.  The 
army  was  arranged  in  three  divisions ;  the  first,  under 
e^^'  ^'  ^®^^°&  ^  Swiss  general  of  distinction,  brother  to  the 
jttij  1 1.     intrepid  patriot  of  the  same  name,^  received  orders 
to  cross  the  Guadalquivir  at  Mengibar,  and  move  to 
Baylen,  in  the  rear  of  Andujar,  where  Dupont  still 
was,  and  between  that  town  and  the  Sierra  Morena; 
the  second,  under  Coupigny,  was  to  pass  the  same 
river  at  Villa-Neuva  and  support  Reding ;  while  Cas- 
taiios,  with  the  third  and  the  reserve,  was  to  press 
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the  enemy  in  front,  and  a  body  of  irregular  troops,    chap. 

under  Don  Juan  de  la  Crus,  passing  by  the  bridge  of 

Marmolejo,  to  harass  his  right  flank.     A  glance  at    1808. 
any  good  map  of  the  country  will  at  once  show  that 
the  effect  of  these  dispositions,  which  were  ably  com- 
bined, was  to  throw  a  preponderating  force  in  the 
rear  of  Dupont  directly  on  his  line  of  communications, 
and  either  separate  the  division  under  his  immediate 
oonmiand  from  those  of  Gobert  and  Vedel,  or  inter- 
pose between  them  both  and  the  road  to  Madrid. 
They  were  promptly  and  vigorously  carried  into  exe- 
cution :  Castanos,  with  the  troops  under  his  immediate 
command,  approached  to  within  a  league  of  Andujar, 
and  so  alarmed  Dupont  that  he  sent  to  Vedel  for 
assistance,  who  came  with  his  whole  division,  except  ^'^y  ^^• 
thirteen  hundred  men  left  to  guard  the  ford  of  Men- 
gibar.    This  small  body  was  there  attacked,  two  days 
after,  by  Reding  with  eight  thousand  men,  defeated,  ^^J  ^®- 
and  the  passage  of  the  river  forced ;  Qobert,  advan- 
cing from  Baylen  to  support  the  broken  detachment, 
received  a  ball  on  the  forehead,  and  fell  dead  on  the 
spot.     The  French  in  dismay  retreated  to  Baylen ; 
the  Spaniards,  seeing  themselves  interposed  in  this 
manner  between  Gobert  and  Vedel,  with  forces  little 
superior  to  either,  taken  singly,  also  retired  in  the 
night  across  the  ford  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 
But  this  bold  irruption  into  the  middle  of  their  line  of 
march,  and  the  disaster  of  Gobert,  spread  consterna- 
tion through  the  army :  a  loud  cannonade  heard  the 
whole  day  from  the  side  of  Andujar,  where  Castanos  *  Tor.  i. 

360  363 

was  engaging  the  attention  of  Dupont,  induced  thepoj,  w.' 
belief  that  they  were  beset  on  all  sides,  and  the  ao-  ^^^(^ 
counts  which  reached  both  armies  in  the  evening  of  so,6i. 
the  disaster  experienced  before  Valencia,^  increased  12?.*  ^     ' 
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CHAP,   the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  as  much  as  it  de- 

^      pressed  the  feelings  of  the  French  soldiers.* 
1808.        I^  ^^^  whole  French  army  there  was  not  a  general 
Character  of  division  who  borc  a  higher  character  than  Dupont ; 
of  Dupont  gj^ J  when  he  set  out  for  Andalusia,  in  conunand  of  so 
considerable  a  force,  it  was  universally  believed  that 
he  would  find  his  marshal's  baton  at  Cadiz.     In  1801, 
he  had  .distinguished  himself,  under  Brune,  in  the 
winter  campaign  with  the  Austrians  on  the  Italiaa 
plains :  in  1805,  his  gallant  conduct  had  eminently 
contributed  to  the  glorious  triumph  at  XJhn :  in  1807, 
he  had  been  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  Polish  wsur  at 
Eylau  and  Friedland.     His  courage  was  unquestion- 
able ;  his  talents  of  no  ordinary  kind.     But  it  is  one 
thing  to  possess  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  which  makes 
a  good  general  of  division  or  colonel  of  grenadiers ;  it 
is  another  and  a  very  different  thing  to  be  endowed 
with  the  moral  resolution  which  is  requisite  to  with- 
stand  disaster,  and  act  with  the  decision  and  energy 
indispensable  in  a  general-in-chief.     In  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  now  placed  there  was  but  one  course 
to  adopt,  and  that  was,  to  mass  all  his  forces  together, 
and  bear  down  in  a  single  column  upon  the  enemy,  so 
as  to  re-open  his  communications,  and  secure,  at  all 
6X72*/^    hazards,  his  retreat;  and  twenty  thousand  French 
Tor.  i.  363.  soldicrs  asscmblcd  together  were  adequate  to  bursting 
60.  through  at  a  single  point  all  the  troops  of  Spain.^ 

*  A  singular  coincidence  occnrred  in  relation  to  the  place  and  dty 
of  the  action  in  which  General  GN>bert  lost  his  life.  On  the  same  dtj 
(16th  July),  nearly  six  hundred  years  before  (16th  July  1212),  th«n 
had  been  gained  at  the  same  place  the  great  battle  of  Las  NaTai  de 
Tolosa,  by  Alphonso  IX.  over  the  Mussulman  host  of  Spain  and  Abin, 
two  hundred  thousand  strong.  Gobert  feU  on  the  field  stiU  caUed  tke 
/ield  of  massacre,  from  the  carnage  made  of  the  Moors  on  that  memorable 
occasion ;  the  greatest  victory  after  that  of  Tours  ever  gained  by  the 
Christians  over  the  soldiers  of  the  Crescent. — TomBito,  i.  S63. 
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Instead  of  this  he  divided  his  force,  and  thereby   chap. 
exposed  it  to  destruction.     Vedel  received  orders  to       ^ 


lead  back  to  Baylen  his  own  division  and  that  of  Go-    1308. 
bert,   while  the  geueral-in-chief  himself  continued  July  17. 
fronting  Castanos  at  Andujar.     But  meanwhile  GI^iig-^J^^^^ 
rals  Dupont  and  Leger  Belair,  who  had  been  left  at  which 
Baylen,  were  so  much  disquieted  by  the  forces  under  mies  be- 
Reding  and  Coupigny,  which  had  now  united  together,  JJJ^  *"**^' 
and  threatened  them  with  an  attack,  that  they  retired 
towards  Carolina,  on  the  road  to  the  Sierra  Morena ; 
and  Vedel  finding,  on  his  arrival  at  Baylen,  that  it 
was  entirely  evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  followed 
them  to  the  same  place,  with  the  design  of  securing 
the  passes  of  the  mountains  in  their  rear.     By  this 
ftital  movement  the  two  divisions  of  the  French  army  ^^7  i^- 
were  irrevocably  separated,  and  Reding  and  Coupigny 
finding  no  enemy  to  oppose  them,  entered  in  great  jj^  j^ 
force  into  Baylen,  and  established  themselves  there.  67, 77. 
Thus  the  two  hostile  armies  became  interlaced  in  the  304.*   Nap! 
most  extraordinary  manner  :  Castanos  having  Dupont  j^jy 
between  him  and  Reding,  and  Reding  being  interposed  00, si. 
between  the  French  general  and  his  lieutenant,  Vedel.^ 
In  such  a  situation  a  decisive  advantage  to  one  or 
other  party  is  at  hand ;  and  it  generally  falls  to  the  Batue  of 
conmiander  who  boldly  takes  the  initiative,  and  brings  jui^^. 
his  combined  forces  to  bear  on  the  isolated  corps  of 
his  opponent.     Dupont,  sensible  of  his  danger,  broke 
up  from  Andujar  late  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  and 
marched  towards  Baylen,  on  his  direct  line  of  retreat ; 
while  Reding  and  Coupigny,  finding  themselves  re- 
lieved of  all  fears  from  Vedel  and  Dufour,  who  had 
moved  to  Carolina,  in  the  entrance  of  the  mountains, 
turned  their  faces  to  the  southward,  and  early  on  the 
following  morning  marched  towards  Andujar,  with 
the  design  of  co-operating  with  Castanos  in  the  de- 
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CHAP,   struction  of  Dupont.     Hearing,  soon  after  their  de- 
^      parture,  of  his  approach  towards  them,  they  took 


1808.    P^^^  ^^  ^  strong  position,  intersected  with  ravines  and 
covered  by  olive  woods,  in  front  of  Baylen  ;  and  soon 
the  French  outposts  appeared  in  sight.     Their  forces, 
widely  scattered  and  coming  up  in  disorder,  resembled 
rather  a  detachment  guarding  an  immense  convoy  than 
a  corps  equipped  for  field  operations ;  so  heavily  were 
they  laden  by  five  hundred  baggage- waggons,  which 
conveyed  along  the  artillery,  ammunition  stores,  and 
ill-gotten  plunder  of  Cordova.     Great  was  the  dismaj 
in  the  French  troops  when,  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
morning,  an  hour  before  simrise,  they  suddenly  came 
July  19.     upon  the  Spanish  array  right  in  their  front,  occupy- 
ing this  advantageous  position.     There  was  no  time, 
however,  for  deliberation,  for  Castanos,  having  heard 
of  their  departure  from  Andujar,  had  shortly  after 
entered  that  town,  and  passing  through  it  with  the 
bulk  of  his  forces,  was  already  threatening  their  rear. 
Dupont  immediately  made  his  dispositions  for  forcmg 
his  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  barrier  of  steel 
which  opposed  his  progress  ;  and  had  his  troops  been 
concentrated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  either  thrown  Reding 
back  towards  Vedel,  or  opened  up  his  own  commoni- 
cation  with  that  general.     But  at  this  decisive  mo- 
ment the  sack  of  Cordova  proved  their  ruin.     The 
troops  were  scattered  along  a  line  of  march  of  three 
leagues  in  length,  encumbered  with  innumerable  wag- 
gons ;  the  best  were  in  rear  to  guard  the  precious 
convoy  from  the  assaults  of  Castanos.     Hastily  assem- 
bling such  troops  as  he  could  collect  in  front,  Dupont, 
with  three  thousand  men,  commenced  an  attack  when 
the  day  broke,  at  four  in  the  morning ;  but  his  troops, 
fatigued  by  a  long  night  march»  and  discouraged  hj 
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the  unexpected  and  dangerous  enemy  which  obstructed   chap. 
their  advance,  could  make  no  impression  on  the  Swiss 
regiments  and  Walloon  guards,  the  flower  of  the  Spa-    1808. 
nish  army,  which  there  awaited  their  approach.    After'  Jom.  iii. 
a  gallant  struggle,  in  which  they  sustained  a  severe  ^0^1*  3^4^ 
loss,  they  were  driven  back,  and  lost  not  only  some  ^^-  ^^ 
guns  which  in  the  commencement  of  the  action  they  77,  so. 
had  talvcn  from  the  enemy,  but  even  their  own/  123*  ^*     * 

As  brigade  after  brigade  successively  came  up  to 
the  front,  they  were  brought  forward  to  the  attack,  ^^^ 
but  with  no  better  success ;  the  French  troops,  wearied  French, 
by  a  night-march,  choked  with  dust,  disordered  by 
the  encumbrance  of  baggage-waggons,  overwhelmed 
by  the  burning  sun  of  Andalusia  in  the  dog-days,  were 
no  match  for  the  steady  Swiss  and  Walloon  guards, 
who  had  rested  all  night,  cool  under  the  shade,  in  a 
strong  position,  or  even  the  new  levies,  to  whom  Red- 
ing had  imparted  his  own  invincible  spirit.     Their 
guns,  which  came  up  one  by  one,  in  haste  and  confu- 
sion and  never  equalled  those  which  the  enemy  had  in 
battery,  were  speedily  dismounted  by  the  superior 
force  and  unerring  aim  of  the  Spanish  artillery.    Two 
thousand  men  had  already  fallen  on  the  side  of  the 
invaders,  while  scarce  a  tenth  of  the  number  were 
disabled  on  that  of  their  enemies;  heat  and  thirst 
overwhelmed  even   the    bravest   soldiers,   and  that 
fatal  dejection,  the  forenmner  of  disaster,  was  rapidly 
spreading  among  the   young   conscripts,  when  two 
Swiss  regiments,  which  had  hitherto  bravely  main- 
tained the  combat  on  the  right,  came  to  a  parley  with  77,  m.  ^' 
their  brethren  in  the  Spanish  lines,  and  passed  over^'^^ 
to  the  side  of  Reding.     At  the  same  time  a  loud  can- Nap.!, 
nonade  was  heard  from  behind ;  and  disordered  fugi-  jom.  iu.* 
tives,  breathless  from  running,  and,  almost  naelting^'^^^'j 
with  heat,  burst  through  the  ranks,^  and  announced  m,  95. 
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CHAP,  that  a  large  body  of  the  Spauiards,  under  La  Fena, 
^'  the  advanced  guard  of  Castanos,  was  ahready  menar 
1808.  ^^^g  the  rear.  Despairing  now  of  extricating  himself 
from  his  difficulties,  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  Vedel 
or  Dufour,  and  deeming  a  capitulation  the  only  way 
to  preserve  the  army  from  destruction,  Dupont  sent 
to  Reding  to  propose  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was 
at  once  agreed  to. 

While  Dupont,  with  the  corps  under  his  inmiediate 
Tudy       command,  not  ten  thousand  strong,  was  thus  main- 
^JJ^^  taining  a  painful  and  hopeless  struggle  with  the  oon- 
^u««  in    centrated  masses  of  the  Spaniards,  more  than  double 
grace.        their  amount,  the  remainder  of  his  army,  of  equal 
force,  under  Vedel  and  Dufour,  was  occupied  to  no 
purpose  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.     The 
whole  of  the  18th  was  spent  by  these  generals  at  Ca- 
rolina in  allowing  the  soldiers  to  repose,  and  repairing 
the  losses  of  the  artillery ;  but  as  the  enemy,  whom 
they  expected  to  find  at  the  entrance  of  the  passes, 
had  disappeared,  and  a  loud  cannonade  was  heard  the 
following  morning  on  the  side  of  Baylen,  they  rightly 
judged  that  it  was  there  that  the  decisive  point  was  to 
be  found,  and  set  out  in  that  direction.     The  distance 
from  Carolina  to  Baylen  was  only  eight  miles ;  that 
from  Andujar  to  the  same  place  was  sixteen:  by  a 
little  activity,  therefore,  Vedel  might  have  reached 
the  rear  of  Reding  sooner  than  Castanos  could  that 
of  Dupont,  and  then  the  fate  which  the  Spanish  gene- 
rals designed  for  the  French  troops  must  have  ov6^ 
taken  themselves.     When  he  arrived  at  Guaroman, 
however,  nearly  halfway,  the  troops  were  so  much 
exhausted  by  the  heat,  that  Vedel,  though  he  heard 
the  cannonade,  now  only  five  miles  distant,  hourly 
increasing,  had  the  weakness  to  allow  them  some 
hours  of  repose.     This  halt  proved  decisive;  while 
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it  continued,  Dupont's  troops,  whom  he  might  with   chap. 
ease  have  reached  in  two  hours,  were  reduced  to       ^ 


desperation.      At  noon  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  the    18O8. 
soldiers  flattered  themselves  that  the  danger  had 
passed;  it  was  the  suspension  of  arms,  which  wag 
about  to  bring  unheard-of-disgrace  upon  them  all. 
When  they  resumed  their  march,  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, they  soon  came  upon  the  rear  of  Reding,  and 
discrediting  the   statement  of  an  armistice,   which 
was  immediately  made  to  them,  commenced  an  at- 
tack, made  prisoners  a  battalion  of  Irish  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Spain,  captured  some  guns,  dispersed  the  new 
levies  which  defended  them,  and  were  within  a  league 
of  their  comrades  in  distress,  when  an  officer  from 
Dupont  arrived  with  the  mournful  intelligence  that 
an  armistice  had  been  agreed  to,  and  that  they  had  no 
alternative  but  submission.     It  was  all  over ;  the  halt 
of  a  few  hours  at  Guaroman  had  ruined  the  expedi-  ^  ^or-  ^* 
tion ;  twenty  thousand  men  were  about  to  lay  down  Poy,  w. 
their  arms ;  Europe  was  to  be  electrified ;  the  ©DoipireJ^^V 
of  Napoleon  shaken  to  its  foundation.     Such  is  the  ^^*  i^« 
importance  of  time  in  war  .^  69, 63. 

Dupont,  in  the  outset,  proposed  a  capitulation, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  French  troops  were  oipitoiar 
to  be  allowed  to  retire,  with  their  artillery  and  bag-  ^^^^ 
gage,  out  of  Andalusia ;  and  Castanos  was  at  first 
inclined  to  have  acceded  to  the  proposal,  deeming 
it  an  immense  advantage  to  clear  that  province  of 
the  enemy,  and  gain  time  in  this  way  for  completing 
their  preparations.  But  at  this  critical  moment  the 
despatches  were  intercepted  and  brought  to  head- 
quarters, which  announced  the  approach  of  Cuesta 
to  the  capital,  and  recalled  Dupont  to  contribute  to 
its  defence.  A  convention  would  no  longer  be  lis- 
tened to;  and  absolute  surrender  of  arms  was  required. 
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CHAP,   under  condition  only  of  being  sent  to  France  by  sea. 
^      After  many  fruitless  efforts  to  avoid  so  hard  a  fate, 


1808.    ^his  ^^  agreed  to  by  Dupont :  but  lie  insinuated  to 
Vedel  that  he  might  endeavour  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  toils.     That  general  accordingly  retired  to 
Carolina ;  but  the  Spaniards  threatened  to  put  Da- 
pont  and  his  whole  division  to  the  sword  if  this 
movement  was  not  stopped,  and  Vedel  included  in 
the  capitulation.     Intimidated  by  these  menaces,  or- 
ders to  this  effect  were  dispatched  by  Dupont :  and 
so  completely  were  the  spirits  of  the  French  officers 
broken,  that,  out  of  twenty-four  whom  Vedel  assem- 
bled to  deliberate  on  the  course  they  should  pursue 
at  this  crisis,  only  fcmr^  including  that  general  him- 
self,  voted  for  disregarding  the  capitulation,  and 
continuing  their  retreat,  which  was  now  open,  to  La 
Mancha.      Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  the  panic 
extend,  that  a  Spanish  detachment  crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  made  prisoners,  upon  the  strength  of  the 
capitulation  of  Baylen,  all  the  French  depdts  and 
insulated  bodies  as  far  as  Toledo,  which,  with  those 
» Nap.  i.     v^to  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  field,  swelled  the 
Foy,  iv.     captives  to  twenty-one  thousand.      Two  thousand 
Top!^'     had  fallen  in  the  battle ;  a  thousand  in  the  previous 
370,372.    operations,  or  from  the  effect  of  sickness  :  twenty- 
63,64.       four  thousand  men  were  lost  to  France !  ^ 

Language  can  convey  to  future  ages  no  adequate 
immeii86  idea  of  the  impression  which  this  extraordinary  event 
wwSiiT  produced  in  Europe.  Nothing  since  the  opening  of 
to*8*^  the  revolutionary  war  had  at  all  approached  to  it 
and  over  in  importance.  Hitherto  the  career  of  the  French 
armies  had  been  one  of  almost  unbroken  success;  and 
even  though  the  talents  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and 
the  firmness  of  the  Russians  had  for  a  time  arrested 
the  torrent,  yet  it  had  been  suspended  only  to  break 
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Europe. 
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out  shortly  after  with  accumulated  force,  and  sweep  chap. 
away  every  obstacle  which  courage,  combination,  or 
genius  could  oppose  to  its  progress.  Even  at  their  18O8. 
lowest  point  of  depression,  disgrace  had  never  sullied 
the  Republican  ranks;  victorious  or  vanquished,  they 
had  ever  commanded  the  respect  of  their  enemies ; 
no  large  bodies  had  laid  down  their  arms ;  their  re- 
treat had  emer  been  that  of  brave  and  honourable  men. 
Now,  however,  a  disaster,  unheard-of  in  Europe  since 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  had  overtaken  their  standards — 
twenty  thousand  men  had  surrendered — the  imperial 
eagles  had  found  in  Andalusia  the  Caudine  Forks. 
Fame  and  incorrect  information  gave  greater  import- 
ance to  this  triumph  than  even  its  intrinsic  magnitude 
deserved  ;  it  was  unknown  or  overlooked  that  it  was 
by  a  skilful  series  of  military  movements  on  the  one 
side,  and  an  extraordinary  combination  of  errors  on 
the  other,  that  Dupont  had  been  brought  to  such 
hazardous  straits ;  by  the  firmness  of  the  Swiss  and 
Walloon  guards,  the  precision  in  fire  of  the  Spanish 
artillery,  and  the  inexperience  of  his  own  troops, 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  surrender.  It  was 
generally  imagined  that  the  French  veterans  had 
laid  down  their  arms  to  the  Spanish  peasants;  it 
was  unknown  or  forgotten  that  the  victory  was 
really  gained  by  experienced  soldiers ;  and  the  ima- 
ginations of  men,  both  in  the  Peninsula  and  over  all 
Europe,  were  set  on  fire  by  the  belief  that  a  new  era 
had  dawned  upon  mankind  :  that  the  superiority 
of  disciplined  troops  and  regular  armies  was  at  an 
end  ;  and  that  popular  enthusiasm  and  general  zeal 
were  all  that  were  necessary  to  secure  the  victory 
even  over  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  veteran 
armies. 

VOL.  VI.  3  A 
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How  widely  this  belief  spread,  how  generally  it  wa* 
acted  upon,  and  what  oceans  of  blood  it  caused  to  be 
spilt  in  vain  in  Spain  itself,  will  amply  appear  in  the 
sequel  of  this  history;  and  probably,  by  inspiring 
the  people  of  that  country  with  an  overweening  idea 
of  their  own  strength,  and  of  the  capability  of  raw 
levies  to  contend  with  regular  forces,  it  contributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  that  almost  unbroken  train  of 
disasters  in  the  field  which  their  armies,  when  un- 
supported by  the  British,  subsequently  experienced 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  But  in  the  first 
instance  it  produced  a  prodigious  and  most  import- 
ant burst  of  exultation  and  enthusiasm ;  it  determined 
the  conduct  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  grandees 
and  nobles  of  Spain,  who  had  at  Bayonne  adhered  to 
the  usurper,  but  now,  with  the  Dukes  del  Infantado 
and  del  Parque,  Cevallos  and  Penuela,  rejoined  the 
ranks  of  their  countrymen ;  and  by  throwing  the 
capital  and  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  into  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  gave  the  struggle,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  people  themselves,  the 
character  of  a  national  contest.  Nor  was  the  effect 
less  momentous  over  the  whole  Continent,  by  afford- 
ing a  convincing  proof  that  the  French,  at  least,  were 
not  invincible,  and  opening  the  eyes  of  all  govern- 
ments to  the  immense  addition  which  the  military 
force,  on  which  they  had  hitherto  exclusively  relied, 
might  receive  from  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  people.^ 

Napoleon  was  at  Bordeaux  when  the  account  of 
the  capitulation  reached  him.  Never,  since  the  dis- 
aster at  Trafalgar,  had  he  been  so  completely  over- 
whelmed :  for  a  time  he  could  not  speak  ;  the  excess 
of  his  depression  excited  the  alarm  of  his  Ministers-- 
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"  Is  your  Majesty  unwell?"  said  the  Minister  for    chap. 
Foreign  Affairs,  Maret.     "  No."     "  Has  Austria  de-       ^' 


claredwar?"  "  Would  to  God  that  were  all ! "  *'What  isoe. 
then  has  happened?"  The  Emperor  recounted  the 
humiliating  details  of  the  capitulation,  and  added, 
"  That  an  army  should  be  beaten  is  nothing ;  it  is 
the  daily  fate  of  war,  and  is  easily  repaired.  But 
that  an  army  should  submit  to  a  dishonourable  capi-' 
tulation,  is  a  stain  on  the  glory  of  our  arms  which 
can  never  be  effaced.  Wounds  inflicted  on  honour 
are  incurable.  The  moral  effect  of  this  catastrophe 
will  be  terrible.  What !  they  have  had  the  infamy 
to  consent  that  the  haversacks  of  our  soldiers  should 
be  searched  like  those  of  robbers?  Could  I  have 
ever  expected  that  of  General  Dupont,  a  man  whom 
I  loved,  and  was  rearing  up  to  become  a  marshal  ? 
They  say  he  had  no  other  way  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  army,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  soldiers ! 
Better,  far  better,  to  have  perished  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  that  not  one  should  have  escaped.  Their 
death  would  have  been  glorious ;  we  should  have 
avenged  them.  You  can  always  supply  the  place  of 
soldiers ;  honour,  alone,  when  once  lost,  can  never 
be  regained."^  ]^^'  ^• 

If  the  capitulation  itself  was  dishonourable  to  the 
French  arms,  the  subsequent  violation  of  it  by  the  shameftii 
Spaniards  was  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  victors, ofthe ^" 
and  remains  a  dark  stain  on  the  Castilian  good  faith.  ?p**?^V. 

Y  tion  by  ino 

From  the  moment  that  the  long  file  of  prisoners  be-  Spaniardi. 
gan  their  march  towards  Cadiz  as  the  place  of  their 
embarkation,  it  was  felt  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
restrain  the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  loudly 
complained  that  so  large  a  body  of  men,  for  the  most 
part  stained  by  robbery  or  murder,  committed  in 
Spain,  should  be  forwarded  to  France,  apparently  for 
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CHAP,   no  other  purpose  but  that  they  might  be  agaia  let 
^'      loose  in  the  Peninsula  to  commit  similar  devastations. 


18Q8.  Alarmed  at  the  increase  and  serious  character  of  the 
ferment,  the  junta  of  Seville  consulted  Castanos  and 
Morla,  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  in  the  course  which 
they  should  adopt.  The  first,  with  the  honour  and 
good  faith  of  a  gallant  soldier,  in  opposition  to  the 
public  clamour,  insisted  that  the  capitulation  should 
be  religiously  observed  ;  the  latter,  forgetting  every 
other  consideration  in  the  desire  to  gain  a  temporary 
popularity  with  the  multitude,  contended  that  no 
treaty  could  be  binding  with  men  who  had  com- 
mitted such  enormities  on  the  Spanish  soil  as  the 
French  prisoners ;  that  to  let  them  return  to  France, 
loaded  with  the  spoil  of  Cordova,  torn  from  the 
wretched  inhabitants  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  would  be  a  palpable  act  of  insanity ;  and  that, 
having  once  got  them  in  their  power,  the  only  sen- 
sible course  was  to  detain  them  till  the  war  was  over. 
These  specious  but  sophistical  arguments,  unworthy 
of  a  Spanish  officer,  found  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
breast  of  the  infuriated  multitude ;  the  public  effer- 
vescence increased  as  they  advanced  in  their  march; 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  precious  spoils  in 
the  knapsacks  of  some  of  the  soldiers  at  Lebrixa, 
a  tumult  ensued  between  the  peasantry  and  the 
prisoners,  which  cost  many  lives  to  the  latter ;  the 
sacred  vases  of  Cordova  and  Jaen  were  loudly  de- 
^  manded ;  and  at  Port  St  Mary's  the  accidental  cir- 

875, 378.    cumstance  of  one  of  these  holy  cups  falling  from  the 
fofios.    haversack  of  a  soldier  gave  rise  to  such  a  tumult, 
f^l'      that  a  general  search  of  the  baggage  could  no  longer 
be  prevented.^ 

These  disorders  were,  perhaps,  unavoidable  in  the 
circumstances  which  the  Spanish  govenunmit  of  the 
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province  was  situated,  and  the  unexampled  treachery    chap. 
with  which  they  had  been  assailed  by  the  French ;         ' 
but  for  the  subsequent  violation  of  the  capitulation  no    ]  808. 
sort  of  apology  can  be  found.     Desirous  of  maintain-  And  their 
ing  their  popularity,  the  junta  of  Seville  acceded  to^JJ^^^^ 
the  opinion  of  Morla,  in  which  they  in  vain  endea-oftheprf- 
voured  to  get  Lord  CoUingwood  and  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  to  concur;  instead  of  being  sent  by  sea  to 
France,  the  soldiers    and    regimental  officers  were 
crowded  together  into  the  hulks  of  Cadiz,  where,  such 
were  the  privations  and  misery  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  that  very  few  remained  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.*     Dupont,  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  all 
the  generals,  were  permitted  to  return  to  France ;  but 
the  remainder,  nearly  eighteen  thousand  in  number, 
were  kept  in  lingering  suffering  in  their  dismal  capti- 
vity, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  accepted 
service  under  the  Spanish  Government,  and  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  desert  to  their  beloved  eagles,  and 
those  contained  in  one  hulk,  who  overpowered  their 
guards  during  the  night  and  contrived  to  float  her 

^  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  answer  to  the  junta  of  Seville^  when  his 
opinion  was  asked  on  this  subject,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  history.  "  It 
is  quite  clear,  that  the  capitulation  is  binding  on  the  contracting  parties, 
BO  far  as  they  have  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  laws 
of  honour,  not  considerations  of  expediency,  should  ever  govern  soldiers 
in  solemn  stipulations  of  this  kind ;  the  surrender  of  General  Vedel  could 
only  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in 
the  honour  which  characterized  the  Spanish  nation.  The  reputation  of 
a  government,  especially  one  newly  formed,  is  public  property,  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  squandered.  The  matter,  therefore,  is  clear 
on  considerations  of  honour  and  justice :  even  viewed  in  the  light  of  ex- 
pedience, is  far  from  being  beyond  dispute,"  Lord  CoUingwood, 
when  applied  to,  answered,  that  if  the  Spanish  Government  had  not 
adequate  seamen  to  man  transport-vessels  for  conveying  the  troops,  he 
would  order  British  seamen  to  fit  out  their  merchant-vessels  for  that 
purpose :  that  the  capitulation  must  be  observed  so  far  as  possible ;  if 
the  conditions  were  impossible,  they  annulled  themselves.'* — Sovthrt, 
i,  502,  504  ;  Collikq wood's  Mfmoin,  ii.  127,  128, 
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1808. 


1  Foy,  iv. 
107, 109. 
Tor.  1. 
875, 377. 
Nap.  I. 
1S5, 127. 
South,  i. 
502,510. 
CoUing- 
wood,  it 
1S4. 


Feb.  17, 
1812. 


May  1. 


across  to  the  lines  of  their  countrymen  three  years  af- 
terwards, during  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  hardly  any  ever 
revisited  their  native  country.^*  This  frightful  act  of 
injustice  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  disgraceful ;  it  gave 
the  French,  in  their  turn,  too  fair  a  ground  for  inveigh- 
ing against  the  perfidy  of  their  enemies,  exasperated  the 
feelings  of  their  armies,  who  had  first  entered  into 
this  contest  with  lukewarm  dispositions  or  undisguised 
aversion,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  stimulated  them 
to  desperate  and  sanguinary  resistance,  under  circunH 
stances  when,  with  a  more  trustworthy  enemy,  thej 
would  have  entered  into  terms  of  aoconmiodatioiu* 

The  fatal  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Baylen  arrived 
at  Madrid  on  the  29th  July,  and  diffused  universal 
consternation  among  the  adherents  of  Joseph.  A 
council  of  war  was  immediately  summoned  by  Savary ; 
and  opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued.     Moncey  proposed  that  Bessieres' 

*  The  fate  of  the  generals  and  officers  who  were  returned  to  Frsoc« 
from  Cadiz,  was  hardly  less  deplorable  than  that  of  their  comrades  vlio 
lingered  away  in  prolonged  torments  on  board  the  Spanish  hiilks.  Dft- 
pont  and  all  the  generals  were  immediately  arrested  and  sent  to  prison, 
where  they  lingered,  without  either  trial  or  investigation,  for  many  yean 
afterwards.  General  Marescot,  who,  though  in  a  subaltern  rank,  had 
taken  a  certain  part  in  the  negotiation,  loudly,  but  in  vain^  demanded  ts 
be  brought  to  a  court-martial.  Neither  he  nor  Dupont,  nor  any  of  the 
superior  officers  connected  with  the  capitulation  of  Baylen,  were  erer 
more  heard  of  till  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814.  In  1812,  t 
court  of  inquiry  sat  on  the  generals,  and  condemned  them  ail :  btt 
public  opinion  was  far  from  supporting  their  decision.  Shortly  after 
(ist  May  1812),  an  imperial  decree  forbade,  on  pain  of  death,  anj 
capitulation  in  the  field  which  should  amount  to  a  laying  down  of  amf. 
Such  was  Napoleon's  irritation  on  every  thing  connected  with  this  coo- 
vention,  that,  when  he  afterwards  saw  General  Legendre,  who,  as  cliief 
of  the  staff  to  Dupont,  had  officially  affixed  his  signature  to  the  trettjr, 
he  was  seized  with  a  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  indignatioo 
exhaled  in  these  words  : — **  How,  General !  did  your  hand  not  wither 
when  you  signed  that  infamous  capitulation  1"  He  never  afterwsi^ 
heard  Baylen  alluded  to  without  evincing  such  indignation  as  shewed 
how  deeply  it  had  wounded  his  mind.— FoY,  iy.  110,  113. 
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division  should  be  recalled,  and  that  with  their  united  chap. 

...                                            •  L 

forces  they  should  take  a  position  in  front  of  the  capi-  ' 


tal,  and  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.     But  Savary,    18O8. 
to  whom  the  situation  which  he  held  as  Lieutenant-  Departure 
General  of  the  King,  as  well  as  the  known  confidence  o^  ^^^v^ 
which  he  enjoyed  with  the  Emperor,  gave  a  prepon- rid,  and 
derating  voice  in  the  deliberations,  strongly  urged  the  ^0^00^8 
necessity  of  retiring  to  the  northward,  and  taking  French 
counsel  from  circumstances,  as  to  the  point  to  which  hind  the 
it  should  be  prolonged.      On  the  30th  July  the  intru-  ^^^' 
sive  King  commenced  his  retreat :   the  hospitals  had 
previously  been  evacuated  for  Bayonne:  the  heavy 
artillery,  which  could  not  be  brought  away,  amount- 
ing to  eighty  pieces,  were  spiked ;  but  the  retiring 
monarch  and  his  military  satellites  carried  off  with 
them  all  the  jewels  and  precious  articles  from  the 
palaces  they  had  so  recently  occupied.     They  retired 
by  the  great  road  to  Burgos,  where  headquarters  were 
established  on  the  9th  August;  the  rearguard  col- 
lecting as  it  went  along  all  the  garrisons  of  the  towns 
and  castles  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  French 
troops  to  the  south  of  the  Ebro.     They  experienced 
no  molestation  from  the  Spaniards  during  their  re- 
treat;   notwithstanding  which,  all  the  villages  and 
hamlets  through  which  they  passed  were  given  up  to 
pillage,  and  a  great  number  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Soon  after  Joseph  arrived  at  Burgos,  Bessidres  ar- 
rived with  his  corps,  and  Verdier  came  up  with  the 
force  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sara- 
goBsa;   so  that,  including  Moncey's  corps  and  the 
troops  brought  up  from  Madrid,  above  fifty  thousand  *  Fuy,  iv. 
veteran  troops  could,  notwithstanding  all  the  losses  of  Thi'b.  vi. 
the  campaign,  be  collected  for   the  defence  of  the^^»^.^j^- 

Ebro.*  *  276,*  277. 

*  Savary  was  blamed  by  Napoleon  for  this  retreat  to  the  Ebro,  and 
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CHAP.        While  this  decisive  stroke  was  struck  in  the  south 
^'    .  of  Spain,  the  contest  had  abready  assumed  a  sangui- 


1808.  nary  character ;  the  success  had  been  more  checkered 
in  the  Catalonian  mountains ;  and  the  British  army, 
under  the  guidance  of  Wellington,  had  chased  the 
French  eagles  from  the  rock  of  Lisbon. 

Napoleon,  who  was  by  no  means  aware  of  the  al- 
Campaign  most  insurmountable  obstacles  which  the  tenacious 
bnu  ^  spirit  and  nigged  mountains  of  Catalonia  were  to 
oppose  to  his  arms,  had  directed  Duhesme  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  in  the  siege  of 
Saragossa.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  that 
general,  early  in  June,  fitted  out  two  corps  :  the  first, 
four  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  under  the  orders 

he  alleged  that  the  line  of  the  Douro  might  hare  been  maintaioed, 
and  the  operations  against  Saragossa  in  consequence  not  interrupted. 
In  justice  to  the  French  general,  however,  it  most  be  obaerred,  that  bis 
situation  in  the  capital,  after  the  surrender  of  Dupont,  had  heoome 
extremely  critical ;  and  that  the  losses  which  the  troops  at  the  cquUl 
had  undergone,  were  such  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  a  successfal  sta&d 
being  made  against  the  united  Spanish  armies  which  might  adrance  him 
July  10,  the  south.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid  he  had  written  in  these 
1808.  luminous  and  explicit  terms  to  the  Emperor,  in  a  dispatch  which  throws 

great  light  on  the  state  of  the  contest  at  that  period : — "  It  is  oo 
longer  a  mere  affair  in  which,  by  punishing  the  leaders,  a  revolt  mty 
be  suppressed.     If  the  arrival  of  the  King  does  not  pacify  the  coiuitiy, 
we  shall  have  a  regular  war  on  our  hands  with  the  troops  of  the  line, 
and  one  of  extermination  with  the  peasantry.     The  system  of  sending 
moveable    columns    over  the    provinces,  is  likely  to  induce  partiil 
checks  which  will  lead  to  the  spreading  of  the  insurrection.    It  is  ia* 
dispensable  that  your  Majesty  should  consider  seriously  of  the  meios 
of  carrying  on  the  war.     We  lose  four  hundred  men  a-month  in  tlie 
hospitals  alone ;  our  army  can  in  no  respect  be  compared  to  that  whick 
occupies  Germany.     Every  thing  has  been  calculated  according  to  tke 
turn  which  it  was  expected  affairs  would  assume,  not  that  they  hire 
actually  taken.     Many  battalions  have  not  four  ofiScers ;    the  whole 
cavalry  is  fit  for  the  hospital  together.     The  crowds  of  young  and  pie- 
sumptuous  men  who  crowd  the  army,  contribute  rather  to  emhamas- 
ment  than  any  thing  else.     There  is  an  incalculable  difference  between 
such  coxcombs  and  a  steady  veteran  sergeant  or  officer.'* — Savibt  to 
Napoleon  ;  Foy,  iv.  34,  3ft. 
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of  General    Chabran,  was  dispatched  towards  the    chap. 
south,  with  instructions  to  make  itself  master  of  Tor- 


tosa  and  Tarragona,  and  then  proceed  on  and  co-ope-  1808. 
rate  with  Marshal  Moncey  in  the  attack  on  Valencia ; 
while  the  second,  under  General  Schwartz,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  after  punishing 
Manresa,  destroying  the  powder-mills  there,  and  levy- 
ing a  heavy  contribution  on  its  inhabitants,  was  to  push 
on  to  Lerida,  and,  after  securing  that  important  for- 
tress, lend  a  hand  to  Lefebvre  before  the  walls  of  Sa- 
ragossa.  These  columns  quitted  Barcelona  early  in  Jane  4. 
June,  and  directed  their  march  to  their  respective 
points  of  destination ;  but  both  experienced  defeat. 
The  tocsin  was  ringing  in  all  the  hills' ;  the  villages 
were  deserted;  the  woods  and  higher  parts  of  the 
mountains,  the  rugged  passes  and  inaccessible  thickets, 
formed  so  many  rallying  points  to  the  courageous 
Somat^nes.*  Schwartz,  indeed,  in  his  march  towards 
Ssu^ossa,  forced  the  celebrated  pass  of  Bruch,  though 
beset  with  armed  men ;  but  advancing  a  little  further,  J«n«  6. 
he  fell  into  a  disaster  at  Casa  Mansana  :  the  villagers 
assailed  the  invaders  with  showers  of  stones,  balls, 
and  even  boiling  water  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  : 
the  peasants,  who  had  fled  in  disorder  a  few  minutes 
before  through  the  streets,  returned  to  the  charge : 
threatened  on  all  sides,  Schwartz  resolved  to  retreat, 
which  he  effected  at  first  in  good  order ;  but  his  ad- 
vanced guard  having  attempted,  during  the  night,  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  town  of  Esparraguera,  which 
lay  on  his  road,  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  his  Junes, 
troops,  thrown  into  disorder  by  that  nocturnal  check, 
were  never  able  to  gain  their  proper  array  till  they 

*  The  8omattnei  are  the  levy-en-m<i99e,  which,  by  an  ancient  law  of 
Catalonia^  are  bonnd  to  turn  oat  and  defend  their  parishes  whenever  the 
i<aninten  or  alarm-bell  is  heard  from  the  churches. — Toremo,  i.  309. 
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CHAP,   found   refuge,  two  days  after,  under  the  cannon  of 
^      Barcelona.     Chabran,  whose  route  lay  through  a  lev 


1808.    mountainous  district,  reached  Tarragona  m  safety  oq 
the  7th,  and  got  possession  of  that  important  town 
without '  opposition  :    but    Duhesme   was   so  much 
alarmed  by  the  repulse  of  Schwartz  that  he  hastily 
recalled  him  to  Barcelona :  and  so  dangerous  is  it 
to  make  a  retrograde  movement  while  engaged  with 
an   insurrection,  that  a  very  severe   resistance  was 
experienced  in  the  retreat,  at  places  where  not  a  shot 
had  been  fired  during  the  advance.     Irritated  by  thb 
opposition  and  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  peasants, 
the  French  set  fire  to  Villa-Franca  as  they  retired; 
and  Duhesme  having  sent  Count  Theodore  Leochi 
with  the  Italian  division  and  Schwartz's  troops  to  his 
assistance,  the  united  columns  again  approached  the 
Juno  14.    pass  of  Bruch  :  but  finding  the  Somatenes  posted  on 
V^or.  i.     its  rugged  cliflfe  in  even  greater  strength  than  before^ 
Nap.  i.  75,  they  fell  back  after  a  blookiy  skirmish,  and  regained 
iv.  143°^'  ^^^  shelter  of  Barcelona,  pursued  up  to  the  very  gates 
^'         by  the  dropping  fire  and  taunting  scoffs  of  their  gat 
18, 19.  '   lant  though  rustic  opponents.^* 

These  defeats  produced  the  greater  sensation,  both 

Universal  ^^^'^g  ^^®  Frouch  aud  Spaniards,  that  they  were 
sprewi  of  gained,  not  by  regular  troops,  but  a  tumultuary  array 
rertion?*^    of  pcasauts,  wholly  undisciplined,  and  most  of  whom 

gI^m**"  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®*  *^°^®  ^^^  engaged  either  in  mi- 
litary service  or  exercise.  They  occasioned  in  conse- 
quence an  universal  insurrection  in  Catalonia;  the 
cities  equally  as  the  mountains  caught  the  flame ;  the 
burghers  of  Lerida,  Tortona,  Tarragona,  Gerona,  and 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Bruch^  to  commemorate  their  viciory,  eiecied 
a  stone  in  the  pass^  with  this  pompons  though  laconic  inscripdon : — 
''  Yictores  Marengo,  Austerlitx,  et  Jena^  hie  victi  faenmt  diebof  vie^ 
xiv.  Junii.  anno  1808." — ^Foy^  iy.  161. 
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11  the  towns  in  the  province  not  garrisoned  by  French  chap. 
*oops,  closed  their  gates,  manned  their  ramparts,  and  ' 
iected  juntas  to  direct  measures  of  defence ;  while  the  18O8. 
lountain  districts,  which  embraced  four-fifths  of  the 
rovince,  obeyed  the  animating  call  of  the  Somaten, 
od,  under  the  guidance  of  their  parish  priests,  or- 
EUiized  a  desperate  Vendean  warfare.  Forty  regi- 
lents,  of  a  thousand  men  each,  were  ordered  to  be 
lised  for  active  operations  among  these  formidable 
lountaineers ;  regular  officers  were,  for  the  most 
art,  obtained  to  direct  their  organization  ;  the  ranks 
ere  in  a  short  time  complete,  and,  for  the  service  of 
ght  troops,  of  a  very  efficient  description.  An  equal 
>rce  was  directed  to  be  prepared  as  a  reserve,  in  case 
leir  mountain  fastnesses  should  be  threatened  by  the 
lemy.  The  peculiar  nature  of  these  extensive  and 
lickly  peopled  hill  districts,  as  well  as  the  character 
id  resolution  of  their  inhabitants ;  their  rugged  pre- 
pices,  wood-clad  steeps,  and  terraced  slopes ;  their 
illages,  perched  like  eyries  on  the  summit  of  cliffs, 
id  numerous  forts  and  castles,  each  susceptible  of  a 
^parate  defence  ;  their  bold  and  energetic  inhabi- 
bats,  consisting  of  lawless  smugglers  or  hardy  pea- 
uits,  long  habituated  to  the  enjoyment  of  almost  un- 
ounded  practical*  freedom — rendej^ed  this  warfare  one 
F  a  peculiarly  hazardous  and  laborious  description.* 

•  Though  locally  situated  in  an  unlimited  monarchy,  the  province  of 
Atalonia,  like  those  of  Navarre  and  Biscay,  has  long  enjoyed  such  ex- 
naiYe  civil  privileges  as  savourrather  of  democratic  equality  thandes- 
Hie  authority.  Its  social  state  differs  altogether  from  that  of  Arragon, 
longh  it  was  so  long  united  under  the  same  sceptre.  Nowhere,  except 
L  this  mountain  republic,  is  there  so  ardent  a  thirst  after  political 
eedom,  or  so  large  an  enjoyment,  at  least  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
f  its  practical  blessings.  The  inhabitants  nourish  the  most  profound 
Atred  of  the  French,  whom  they  accuse  of  having  excited  their  fathers 
»  revolt  against  the  Government  of  Madrid,  and  abandoned,  wlien  the 
>niC8t  was  no  longer  conducive  to  their  interests.     In  the  long  and 
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CHAP.   Aware  of  the  necessity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  in 
^'      the  present  critical  state  of  affairs  of  the  province, 


1808.    Buhesme  conceived  that  a  sudden  coup-de-main  agsdnst 
Gerona,  which  lies  on  the  direct  road  to  France, 
would  both  re-establish  his  communications,  which  the 
insurrections  in  all  directions  had  totally  intercepted, 
and  strike  a  general  terror  into  the  enemy.     Two  days 
June  10.    after  the  return  of  the  former  ill-fated  expedition,  ac- 
cordingly, he  set  out  in  the  direction  of  that  town, 
with  six  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  taking  the  coast- 
road  to  avoid  the  fortress  of  Hostalrich,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy ;    and,  after  cutting  his  waj 
with  great  slaughter  through  a  large  body  of  Soma- 
June  17.    tones  who  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his  progress,  ap- 
June  so.    peared  on  the  20th  before  the  walls  of  Gerona.    Litde 
preparation  had  been  made  to  repel  an  assault ;  but 
the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  great 
numbers,  were  on  the  walls  prepared  to  defend  their 
hearths.     Having  at  length  got  his  scaling  ladders 
ready,  and  diverted  the  attention  of  the  besieged  bj  a 
skirmish  with  the  Somatenes  on  the  plains  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ramparts,  the  assaulting  columns  sud- 
denly approached  the  walls  at  five  in  the  aftemoon. 
Though  they  got  very  near  without  being  perceived, 
and  a  few  brave  men  reached  the  summit,  they  were 
*  Nap  i     repulsed  in  two  successive  attacks  with  great  slaugb- 
77, 80.      ter ;  and  Duhesme  having  in  vain  tried  the  effect  of 
i6\l  159.    a  negotiation  to  induce  a  surrender,  returned,  by  forced 
315  317.    n^ajches,  to  Barcelona,^  harassed  at  every  step  by  the 
Somatenes,  who,  descending  in  great  strength  from 

opulent  district  which  runs  along  the  fea-ahore,  and  contains  tke 
Nourishing  seaports  of  Tarragona,  Boses,  and  Barcelona^  coaunerdil 
interests  prevail  ;  and  the  alliance  and  consequent  trade  with  Engliad 
^vere  as  much  the  object  of  desire  as  the  withering  union  with  Tmf 
had  been  a  subject  of  aversion. — Fot,  iv.  137,  138, 
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the   hills,  inflicted    a   severe   loss  on  his  retieating    chap. 
columns.  ,  ' 

After  this  defeat,  the  whole  plain  round  Barce-    18O8. 
lona,  called  the  Llobregat,  was  filled  with  the  enemy's  Siege  of 
troops;  and  General  Duhesme,  enraged  at  finding ^^'^ 
himself  thus  beset  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  tions 
marched  out  against  them,  a  week  afterwards,  and^^'^^nd 
defeated  a  large  body  of  the  peasantry  at  the  bridge  ^^^^^^ 
of  Molinos  del  Rey,  capturing  all  their  artillery.  June  3o. 
Rallying,  however,  at  their  old  fastnesses  of  Bruch 
and  Igualado,  they  again,  when  the  French  retired, 
returned  to  the  Llobregat,  and  not  only  shut  up  the 
enemy  within  the  ramparts  of  Barcelona,  but  estab- 
lished a  communication  with  the  insurgents  in  the 
interior,  along  the   sea-coast,   from  the   Pyrenean 
frontier  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  which  all  became 
the  theatre  of  insurrection.     Napoleon,  to  whom  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  in  so  many  different  quarters 
of  Spain  had  become  a  subject  of  great  uneasiness,  no 
sooner  received  intelligence  of  these  untoward  events 
than  he  directed  Duhesme  to  issue  from  Barcelona^ 
relieve  Figueras,  where  four  hundred  French  were 
closely  blockaded  by  the  insurgent  peasantry,  and 
afterwards  carry  by  assault  both  Rosas  and  Gerona. 
General  Reille,  whom  he  sent  forward  with  a  large  July  5. 
convoy  guarded  by  five  thousand  men,  defeated  the 
Somatenes  before  Figueras,  and  raised  the  blockade  of 
that  fortress ;  but  when,  encouraged  by  this  success, 
he  attempted  a  caup-de^iain  against  Rosas,  he  sus- July  11. 
tained  a  repulse ;  and  finding  himself  daily  more 
closely  straitened  by  the  insurgents,  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  consideri^le  loss  towards  Gerona.     About 
the  same  time  the  opanish  affairs  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince acquired  a  degree  of  consistency  to  which  they 
had  never  previously  attained,  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
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CHAP,    treaty  between  Lord  CoUingwood  and  the  Marquis 
^'      Palacios,  governor  of  .the  Balearic  Isles,  in  virtue  of 


1808.  which  the  whole  disposable  force  in  those  islands 
joiy  ».  was  conveyed  to  the  Catalonian  shores,  and  thirteen 
38^39.**  hundred  good  troops  were  directed  towards  Gerona, 
Nap.  i.  83,  while  Palocios  himself,  with  four  thousand  five  hxnt- 
iv.  169,  '  dred  men,  and  thirty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  landed 
st^cyr  ^^  Tarragona,  where  their  presence  excited  a  most 
Guerre  la  extraordinary  degree  of  enthusiasm.^ 
17.  Gas-  Meanwhile  Duhesme,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
tonos.  i.  32,  £^j.^^g^  six  thousand  strong,  a  considerable  train  of 

unsuGcets-  hoavy  artillery,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  a  siege, 

of  ^Gerona.  ®^^  ^^*  from  Barcelona  and  took  the  road  for  Gerona; 
but  he  was  long  delayed  on  the  road,  which  mns 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  by  the  fire  of  an  English 
frigate,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cochbane, 
which  sent  a  shower  of  balls  among  his  columns 
whenever  they  came  within  range,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  desultory  but  incessant  attacks  of  the  Soma- 
tones  on  the  other.  At  length,  after  encoontering 
great  difficulties  and  experiencing  a  heavy  loss,  he 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  way,  by  the  hill-road,  to 
Hostalrich,  which  he  summoned  in  vain  to  surrend^; 
and  leaving  a  few  troops  only  to  observe  its  garrison, 
he,  by  infinite  skill  and  no  small  good  fortune,  avoided 

July  24.  the  guns  of  that  fortress,  and  proceeded  on  to  Gerona, 
under  the  walls  of  which  he  effected  a  junction  with 
Reille's  troops,  who  had  come  up  from  Rosas.  Their 
united  strength  being  now,  notwithstanding  all  their 

July  22.  losses,  abovc  nine  thousand  men,  operations  in  form 
were  commenced  against  the  place.  Before  this  could 
be  done,  however,  the  succoura^rom  Majorca  had 
been  thrown  into  the  town;  and  as  the  besieg^v 
were  themselves  cut  off  from  all  communication,  both 
with  their  reserve  magazines  at  Barcelona  and  the 
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frontier  of  France,  by  the  incessant  activity  of  tbe    chap, 
peasantry,  who  lay  in  wait  for  and  frequently  inters 
cepted  the  convoys,  the  works  advanced  very  slowly.    1808. 
On  the  15th  August,  however,  the  breach  of  Fort  Aug.  is. 
Montjuic  was  declared  practicable,  and  an  assault 37^*/' 
was  about  to  commence,  when  the  besiegers  werej^^y'*^- 
themselves  assailed  by  a  confused  but  formidable  cabuies/u. 
body,  ten  thousand  strong,  which  appeared  in  their  |^'^j 
rear.^  40,43.' 

This  consisted,  one-half  of  regular  troops,  which 
the  Count  Caldagues  had  brought  up  from  Tarragona,  ^he  siege 
the  other  of  Somatenes  and  Miquelets,  with  which  he^"*"^ 
had  augmented  his  force  during  its  march  along  thespuiiards 
coast  of  Catalonia.  Count  Theodore  Lecchi,  who  was^™^*™' 
left  in  charge  of  Barcelona,  was  in  no  condition  to  op- 
pose their  passage  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  of 
the  fortress ;  for  the  troops  he  commanded,  hardly 
four  thousand  strong,  were  barely  adequate  to  guard 
its  extensive  works,  and  the  Miquelets,  stationed  on 
the  heights  which  overhang  the  city,  had  carried  their 
audacity  to  such  a  pitch,  as  not  only  to  keep  up  a 
constant  fire  on  the  French  sentinels,  but  even  make 
signals  to  the  disturbed  multitude  in  the  streets  to 
revolt.  When  this  powerful  force  approached  Ge- 
rona,  the  besieged  made  a  general  sally  on  the  French 
lines,  and  with  such  vigour,  that  they  penetrated  into 
the  batteries  through  the  embrasures  of  the  guns, 
spiked  the  heavy  cannon,  and  set  fire  to  the  works ; 
while  Duhesme,  with  the  great  body  of  the  besiegers' 
force,  was  sufficiently  engaged  in  observing  the  enemy 
which  threatened  them  from  the  outside.  Finding 
it  totally  impossible  to  continue  the  siege,  Duhesme 
broke  up  in  the  night,  and,  dividing  his  force  into  two 
columns,  took  the  road  for  Baroelona.  But  here 
fresh  difficulties  awaited  him  :  two  English  frigates. 
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CHAP,    under  the  able  direction  of  Lord  Cochrane,  cauuon- 
^'      aded  and  raked  the  road  by  the  sea-coast ;  over- 


1808.    hanging  cliffs  prevented  them  from  getting  oat  of 
the  destructive  range ;  while  the  route  by  the  moun- 
tains in  the  interior,  besides  being  closed  by  the  can- 
non of  Hostalrich,  was  in  many  places  steep  and  in- 
tersected by  ravines,  and  beset  by  armed  peasants, 
who,  from  the  rocks  and  woods  above,  kept  up  a  de- 
structive fire  upon  the  troops  beneath.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  French  general  did  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  his  artillery  and  stores ;  and  thus  lightened, 
he  succeeded  in  fighting  his  way  back,  by  mountain- 
u.  68^1?  paths  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  which  overhang  the 
fw  *  108    ®^*'  amidst  a  constant  fire,  to  Barcelona.     In  this 
Tor!  I       disastrous  expedition  above  two  thousand  men  and 
Nap.  i!       thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  extensive  stores, 
B^'c^      were  lost ;  and  at  its  conclusion  the  French  possessed 
40,47.'      nothing  in  Catalonia  but  the  fortress  of  Barcelona 
ihihesme,  ^^^  ^j^^  citadel  of  Figucras.^ 

Unbounded  was  the  joy  which  these  extraordinaiy 

u  •   rsai  successes  in  every  part  of  Spain  excited  among  its 

transports  inhabitants.     The  variety  of  quarters  in  which  they 

SnwOaT*"  had  arisen  augmented  their  moral   effect  :   it  was 

^f^       supposed  that  popular  energy  was  irresistible,  when 

Spanish     it  had  triumphed  over  its  enemies  at  once  in  Anda- 

i^^the     l^sia  and  Arragon,  Valencia  and  Catalonia.     Aban- 

capitaL      doning  themselves  to  a  pleasing  and  allowable,  though 

short-lived  illusion,  the  Spaniards  generally  believed 

that  the  war  was  at  an  end ;  that  the  Castiliau  so'd 

was  finally  delivered  from  its  invaders ;  and  that^ 

relieved  of  all  disquietude  as  to  the  defence  of  their 

own  country,  the  only  question  was,  when  they  should 

unite  their  victorious  arms  to  those  of  the  English, 

and  carry  the  torrent  of  invasion  across  the  Pyrenees 

into  the  French  plains.     These  enthusiastic  feelings 
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rose  to  a  perfect  climax  when  the  Spanish  army  from    chap. 


L. 


Andalusia  entered  the  capital,  in  great  pomp,  with  _ 
Castanos  at  their  head,  under  a  majestic  triumphal    18O8. 
arch,  erected  by  the  citizens  to  do  honour  to  their 
arrival ;  and  the  whole  of  Spain,  now  delivered  from  Aug.  25. 
the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion 
occupied  by  the  French  army  in  Navarre  and  on  the 
Ebro,  joined  in  one  universal  chorus  of  national  ex- 
ultation and  hatred  of  the  invaders.    The  press  joined 
its  influence  to  the  same  excitement;  newspapers, 
warmly  advocating  the  patriotic  cause,  were  estab- 
lished at  Madrid,  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  the  other  chief 
towns  of  Spain,  and  by  their  vehement  declamation 
added  to  the  general  enthusiasm,  as  much  as  by  their 
extravagant  boasting,  they  weakened  the  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  present  exertion,  and  thus  diminished 
the  chance  of  bringing  the  contest  in  the  end  to  a 
successful  issue.     But  in  the  midst  of  the  universal 
exultation  it  was   observed  with  regret,  that  few 
vigorous  or  efficient  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
many  separate  and  independent  juntas  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  the  enemy ;  a  feeling  increased  by 
the  calamitous  issue  of  the  revolt  of  Bilboa,  which  Aug.  5. 
had  taken  up  arms  upon  receipt  of  the  glorious  news 
from  Andalusia.     The  inhabitants,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, had  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French  gar- 
rison ;  but  being  unsupported  by  any  aid  from  Astu- 
rias  or  Galicia,  the  place  was  quickly  re-captured,  Aug.  le. 
with  great  slaughter,  by  the  French  division  of  Merle. 
This  was  done  by  the  express  commands  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  to  whom  this  dangerous  movement,  in  a2|^"288!'' 
town  of  such  magnitude,  so  near  his  line  of  commu-  ^or.  n. 
nications  with  France,  had  been  the  subject  of  no  Nap.  i. 
small  disquietude;^  and  who  boasted  in  his  despatches, ^^^'  ^^^' 
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CHAP,    that  "  the  fire  of  the  insurrection  at  Bilboa  had  been 
^'      extinguished  in  the  blood  of  twelve  hundred  men. " 


1808. 


Affidnof 


Meanwhile  events  of  a  still  more  glorious  and  de- 
cisive character  had  liberated  the  kingdom  of  Por^ 
Portugal,    tugal  from  its  oppressors.     In  every  phase  of  modern 
^^     history  it  has  been  observed  that  Portugal  has,  sooner 
s^  *^iih     ^^  later,  followed  the  course  of  changes  which  public 
troops  in    feeling  had  established  in  Spain ;  and  it  was  hardly 
try,  ^^'  to  be  expected  that  so  great  and  heart-stirring  an 
event  as  the  resurrection  of  Castilian  independence 
was  not  to  find  a  responsive  echo  in  a  kingdom  so 
closely  neighbouring,  and  equally  suflfering  under  the 
evils  of  Gj^Uic  oppression.     At  a  very  early  period, 
accordingly,  symptoms  of  an  alarming  effervescence 
manifested  themselves  in  Portugal ;  and  Napoleon, 
appreciating  more  justly  than  Junot  the  probable 
course  of  events  in  that  kingdom,  strongly  enjoined 
him  to  abandon  the  pompous  proclamations  in  which 
he  was  endeavouring  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  in  good  earnest  prepare  for  military  ope- 
rations.*    Not  anticipating,  however,  any  immediate 
hostilities,  he  ordered  him  to  detach  four  thousand 
men  to  support  Bessidres  in  Leon,  and  three  thousand 

*  *<  What  is  the  use,"  said  he, "  of  promising  to  the  Portngaete  vhit 
70a  will  neyer  hare  the  means  of  fulfilling  t  Nothing  is  more  jniie- 
worthy,  without  doubt,  than  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people ;  bot 
it  should  never  be  forgotten^  that  the  primary  object  of  a  general  shonk! 
be  the  safety  of  his  soldiers.  Instantly  disarm  the  Portngnese ;  vttck 
over  the  soldiers  who  have  been  sent  to  their  homes,  in  order  that  their 
chiefs  may  not  form  so  many  centres  of  insurrection  in  the  interior. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  Spanish  troops ;  secure  the  important  fortress 
of  Almeida  and  Elvas.  Lisbon  is  too  large  and  populous  a  city ;  itt 
population  is  necessarily  hostile.  Withdraw  your  troops  from  it ;  plue 
them  in  barracks  on  the  sea-coast.  Keep  them  in  breath — well  dis- 
ciplined^ massed^  and  instructed,  in  order  to  be  in  a  condition  to  coobtt 
the  English  army,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  disembark  on  thecoafisfl' 
Portugal/*— Napoleon  to  Junot,  Maif  24,  1808;  Foy,  iv.  198, 199- 
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to  co-operate  with  Dupont  in  Andalusia.     But  these    chap. 
detachments  were  rendered  impossible  by  the  pres-       ^' 


sure  of  events  in  Portugal  itself.     No  sooner  did  the    18O8. 
intelligence  of  the  massacre  at  Madrid  on  the  2d 
May,  and  the  insurrection  in  Galicia  reach  Oporto, 
than  the  Spanish  troops  there,  ten  thousand  strong, 
dispossessed  the  French  authorities,  and  marched  off 
in  a  body  towards  Galicia,  from  whence,  as  already  June  5. 
mentioned,  they  were  forwarded  to  Leon  in  time  to 
share  in  the  disaster  of  Rio  Seco.     The  inhabitants, 
in  the  first  moment  of  enthusiasm,  installed  insur- 
rectionary authorities  in  room  of  the  French  ones 
who  had  been  dispossessed ;  but  after  the  departure 
of  the  Spanish  troops  they  became  alarmed  at  their 
own  boldness,  and  hastened  to  reinstate  the  tricolor 
flag,  and  to  renew  their  protestation  of  fidelity  to  the 
French  general  at  Lisbon.     The  moment,  however, 
that  he  was  apprised  of  the  events  at  Oporto,  Junot 
made  preparations  to  effect  the  disarming  of  the 
Spanish  troops  in  the  capital ;  and  with  such  secrecy  June  0. 
and  decision  were  his  measures  taken,  that  before 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  danger  impending  over 
them,  they  were  all  surrounded  by  greatly  superior 
masses  of  French  troops,  and  compelled  to  surrender. 
By  this  able  stroke  nearly  five  thousand  Spanish  J  j^°^-^* 
troops  were  made  prisoners,  who  might  have  been  south,  ii. 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  French  arms,  if  they  hadNe'viJ,*9p. 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  and  forming  the  nucleus ^^vj^y* 
of  an  insurrection  in  the  interior  of  the  country.^       sio. 

The  flame,  however,  excited  by  the  glorious  intel- 
ligence of  popular  success,  which  daily  came  pouring  Progress  of 
in  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  could  not  so  easily  be  sup-^|^' 
pressed.     The  students  at  Coimbra  were  among  the 
first  to  take  up  arms ;  the  mountaineers  of  Tras-os- 
Montes  speedily  followed  the  example ;  the  tocsins 
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12.**?    "vcr*  iisaz-i  :^  idtsr  lox*riT  hills,  arms  and  torchei 

^       fi^^aut'i   Z3.   iJiKT   Tiafr-clad   Tales ;    Algarves  wai 

^iH^    fD#sj*-£jj  ix  :5«SL  rrroii ;  Alentejo  was  known  to  b< 

■B  ii.     rc«^  ^ir  iiiFiizTiKajC  ao-i.  at  the  sommons  of  Colone 

L«ic«^  -^   S:4uau  sc4a  after  took    up   arms.     En 

«r,iirfcffi»i  '7  '^^^  rerolt  in  their  neighbourhood,  th( 

of  Oporto  a  second   time   hoisted  th( 
izkdepeiMience.     A  junta  was  speedllj 
led   ia   that   opulent    city,   which    shared  ihi 
e  direction  of  affairs  with  the  bishop,  whc 
signalized  himself  bj  his  zeal  in  the  patriol 
The  insurrection  in  the  province  of  Entre 
Dooro-Minho  appeared  so  formidable,    that  Junot 
directed  General  Loison  with  a  strong  division  to 
proceed  against  it  from  Almeida ;  but  though  he  at 
first  obtained  some  success,  yet,  as  he  advanced  into 
the  moontains,  his  communications  were  so  com- 
pletely cut  off,  and  the  insurrection  appeared  so  for- 
midable on  all  sides,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Lisbon  by  Celorico  and  Guarda,  at  which  places 
he  routed  the  peasantry  with  great  slaughter.^    In 
the   south,   the  patriots   gained    considerable  sac- 
cesses  against  the  French  detachments,  which  endea- 
voured to  penetrate  into  the  Alentojo  in  the  nortk 
east ;  Abrantes  was  threatened  by  the  insurgents  oi 
the  valley  of  the  Tezers ;  in  the  east,  the  revolt  ai 
Beija  was  only  extinguished  by  a  bloody  noctoma 
assault  of  the  town,  after  a  rapid  march  by  a  Frencl 
brigade.f     Surrounded  in  this  manner  with  enibar 

*  **  In  this  expedition,"  says  Thiebaolt,  "  we  lost  60  men  kill« 
and  140  wounded:  of  the  insoigents  at  least  4000  w«e  kiUed  o 
wounded  on  the  different  fields  of  hattle,^ — ^Tbixbault,  1M. 

t  The  French  g;eneral»  Thiehamlt,  boasU  of  tlds  aa  a  great  apL<ai 
*<  Twelve  hundred  Portuguese  were  put  to  de^tK  in  tke  coufiict;  » 
quarter  was  shewn  to  anr  one  wiih  arms  in  his  hsmfli  **  The  tpva  va 
afterwards  set  on  fire  and  p)n«dered ;  and  tJbe  wtssi  aiilitarT  Qsem 
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rassments,  Junot,  after  holding  a  council  of  war,  the    chap. 
invariable  sign  of  experienced  difficulty,  again  dis-         ' 
patched  Loison  with  four  thousand  men  to  Abrantes ;    1808. 
in  his  progress  he  had  several  severe  actions  with  ^^^  »• 
the  Portuguese  peasants,  who  were  dispersed  with 
great  slaughter,  but  who  evinced,  by  their  courage 
in  disaster,  what  materials  were  to  be  found  ^.mong ,  ^^^^^^ 
them  for  a  formidable  resistance  in  future  times,  les,  i^i, 
He  returned  to  Lisbon,  having   irritated   the   in-Nap^L 
surrection  more  by  his  cruelty  than  he  had  overawed  J^Vil.T 
it  by  his  success.^  205. 

His  recall  to  the  capital  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Alentejo,  open- 
which  had  elected  a  junta,  and  established  a  sort  of  ^21>n^in 
provisional  government  at  E  vora.  Resolved  to  strike  ^f  ^^^' 
a  decisive  blow  in  that  quarter,  where  the  proximity  juiy  26. 
of  English  succours  from  Gibraltar  rendered  it  pe- 
culiarly formidable,  Junot  fitted  out  a  more  power- 
ful expedition,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  infantry, 
twelve  hundred  horse  with  eight  guns,  which  was 
sent  forth  under  the  command  of  the  sanguinary 
Loison.    After  dispersing  several  armed  assemblages 
which  strove  in  vain  to  obstruct  his  progress,  this 
general  came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  insur-  July  99. 
gents  posted  in  front  of  Evora.     Ten  thousand  Por- 
tuguese peasants,  and  four  thousand  Spanish  troops, 
who  had  advanced  to  support  them  from  Badajoz, 
were  there  assembled,  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon. 
They  were  wholly  unable,  however,  to  withstand  the 

committed  on  the  wretched  inhabitants.  Kellerman  shortly  afterwards 
said^  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Alentejo — **  Beija  had  revolted ; 
Beija  is  no  more.  Its  guilty  inhabitants  have  been  pat  to  the  sword ;  its 
honses  delivered  up  to  pillage  and  the  flames.  Thus  shall  all  those  be 
treated  who  listen  to  the  councils  of  a  perfidious  rebellion,  and  with  a 
senseless  hatred  take  up  arms  against  us."— Thiebault,  136,  136  * 
80UTHBT,  i.  105. 
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CHAP,    shock  of  the  French  legions ;  at  the  first  onset,  the 
^'      undisciplined  peasantry  fled  from  the  terrihle  charge 
1808.    ^f  their  dragoons.     The  Spanish  auxiliaries,  seeing 
themselves  left  alone  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
action  on  their  hands,  retired  in  haste,  and  were 
speedily  thrown  into  disorder;  and  in  the  general 
confusion,  the  victorious  troops  entered  the  town, 
where  a  feeble  resistance  only  was  attempted,  but  an 
indiscriminate   massacre  immediately  commenced. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared :  armed  and  unarmed 
were  inhumanly  put  to  the  sword :  it  is  the  boast  of 
the  French  historians,  that  while  "  they  lost  only  two 
*  Thio-      bundred  and  ninety,  eight  thousand  were  slain  or 
b*uit,  166.  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents."  ^    Never, 
■  Thie.      while  Portuguese  blood  flows  in  the  human  veins,  will 
17?.*'  Nap.  *^®  remembrance  of  that  dreadful  day  be  forgotten : 
i.  161, 165.  never  will  the  French  be  any  other  than  an  object 
72,15*5.'   of    execration  to    the   descendants  of    those  who 
205.^  Foy,  perished  in  that  inhuman  massacre.'     But  the  cnp 
iv.  S46,      of  human  suffering  was  full :  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion was  fast  approaching;  and  Loison  was  awakened 
from  his  fancied  dream  of  security,  and  the  further 
prosecution   of  his  blood-stained  progress  towards 
Elvas,  by  intelligence  that  a  Bbitish  abmt  had 

APPEAEED  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  POBTUGAL. 

Ever  since  the  insurrection  in  the  Peninsula  had 
The  Bug-  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  the  English  Government 
net  resolve  ^ad  rcsolvcd  upou  soudiug  out  powepful  military 
«uc^^"*^  succours  to  its  assistance,  and  at  length  bringing  the 
to  Portu-    strength  of  the  two  nations  to  a  fair  contest  with 
land  forces.     Fortunately  a  body  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  already  assembled  at  Cork  ;  having 
been  collected  there,  by  the  preceding  Administra- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  an  expedition  against  South 
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America ; — a  proposed  diversion  of  force  at  a  time    chap. 

when  every  sabre  and  bayonet  was  required  in  Euro- 

pean  warfare,  which  appears  almost  inconceivable ;  18O8. 
unless,  as  Colonel  Napier  sarcastically  observes,  it 
was  projected  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  who  sent 
troops  to  Spain  when  Hannibal  was  at  their  gates.^  ^^^^'  *' 
The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Sib 
Abthub  Wellesley,  whose  great  capacity  had 
been  evinced  in  the  glorious  fields  of  Indian  warfare, 
and  more  recently  in  the  easier  conquest  of  the 
Danish  militia ;  and  General  Miranda,  the  able  ad- 
venturer, who  had  so  long  been  concerned  in  pro- 
jects for  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  from  . 
the  mother  country,  was  given  to  understand,  that 
no  countenance  could  now  be  shown  by  the  British 
Government  to  any  such  designs.  Two  smaller  divi- 
sions were  soon  afterwards  prepared,  and  set  sail 
from  Ramsgate  and  Margate ;  and  orders  were  sent 
to.Sir  John  Moore,  who,  with  twelve  thousand  men, 
had  been  sent  to  Gottenburg  to  aid  the  King  of 
Sweden  in  his  heroic  defence  of  his  kingdom  against 
Russia — an  offer  which  that  gallant  monarch  de- 
clined to  accept* — to  return  forthwith  to  England, 
to  form  a  further  reinforcement  of  the  armies  in  the 
Peninsula.  Though  the  direction  of  the  Cork  ex- 
pedition, however,  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Arthur,  yet 
a  senior  officer.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  was  appointed 
to  supersede  him  in  the  command  shortly  after  he 
landed  in  Portugal;  who  again  was  to  retain  the 
supreme  direction  only  until  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
arrived  from  Gibraltar.  Thus,  in  the  most  momen- 
tous period  of  the   campaign,   that   in  which  the 

•  The  particulars  of  this  expedition,  and  the  causes  of  the  disagree- 
ment with  the  Swedish  monarchy  will  be  found  below,  Chap.  LIY. 
which  treats  of  the  war  between  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Bussia. 
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CHAP.   British  troops  were  first  to  be  engaged  with  the  ene- 
^'      my,  and  when  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  difficulty 
1808.    incident  to  a  first  landing  on  a  hostile  shore,  they 
were  to  be  intrusted  successively  to  the  command  of 
three  different  generals ;  an  arrangement  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  happy  ignorance  of  military  affws 
which  at  that  period  prevailed  in  the  British  Go- 
vernment, as  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  their  first 
commander  in  the  appointment  of  any  officer,  how 
unknown  soever  to  Fame,  over  his  head,  was  of  the 
n^p^by    single-hearted  feeling  and  patriotic  devotion  which, 
Garwood,  in  evory  age,  has  been  found  to  be  the  accompani- 
81, 22/43.  ment  of  real  greatness.^* 

*  When  Sir  A.  Wellesley  received  the  command  of  tbe  expeditko 
at  Cork,  Government  gave  him  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  u  bf 
superseded  in  the  supreme  direction  of  it.  The  first  intimation  he  th- 
tained  of  that  intention  was  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  dited 
15th  July  1808,  which  was  received  by  him  when  at  sea,  off  Mondegt 
Bay.  Many  officers,  who  had  held  the  situations  and  achieved  tkeiv- 
tories  which  he  had  in  India,  would  have  at  ono»  resigned  the  eoo- 
mand  in  which  he  was  now  reduced  to  so  subordinate  a  station;  bsi 
Sir  Arthur  acted  otherwise.  In  answer  to  Lord  Caatlereagh,  he  said— 
'*  Pole  and  Burghersh  have  apprised  me  of  the  arrangements  for  tbe 
future  command  of  the  army.  All  that  I  can  say  on  this  subject  ii, 
that  whether  I  am  to  command  the  army  or  not,  or  am  to  quit  it^  I  thill 
do  my  best  to  insure  its  success ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it  that  I  shall 
not  hurry  the  operations,  or  commence  them  one  moment  sooner  this 
they  ought  to  be  commenced,  in  order  that  I  may  acquire  the  credit  of 
the  success.  The  Government  will  determine  for  me  in  what  way  thej 
will  employ  me  hereafter,  either  here  or  elsewhere."  When  asked  br 
an  intimate  friend,  after  his  return,  how  he,  who  had  commanded  armies 
of  40,000  men,  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  thanks  of  Par- 
liament, could  thus  submit  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  of 
infantry,  he  replied—"  For  this  reason — I  was  nimnk-wallah,  as  we 
say  in  the  East ;  I  have  ate  of  the  King's  salt ;  and  therefore  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  serve  with  zeal  and  promptitude  when  or  whwerer 
the  King  or  his  Government  may  think  proper  to  employ  me."  "Sot 
was  this  disinterested  and  high-minded  patriotism  and  sense  of  doty 
without  its  final  reward ;  inferior  men  would  probably  have  thrown  up 
the  command,  and  rested  on  the  laurels  of  Seringapatam  and  Asaaye: 
but  Wellington  pursued  the  path  of  duty  uhder  every  alight,  and  ht 
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The  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur,    chap. 
sailed  from  Cork  on  the  12th  July,  but  the  General 


himself  preceded  them  in  a  fast-sailing  frigate,  and    isOQ. 
arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  20th.     He  immediately  sir  a. 
entered  into  communication  with  the  Junta  of  Gali-  takei^thT 
cia,  from  whom  he  received  the  distressing  intelli- ^^^'^^ 
gence  of  the  defeat  at  Rio  Seco ;  and  also  was  made  expedition, 
acquainted  with  the  desire  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  ^^mod^** 
quarter  to  receive  no  succours,  except  in  aims,  stores,  ^^«o  Bay. 
and  money,  from  England ;  a  resolution  whieh  it  is 
hard  to  say,  after  such  a  disaster,  savoured  more 
of  magnanimous  resolution  or  presumptuous  confi- 
dence.^     He   found   the  opinion  of  all  classes  so 
unanimous  in  hatred  of  the  French,  ^^  that  no  one 
dared   to  show   that  he   was  a  friend   to    them.'^ 
Having  supplied  the  Junta,  therefore,  with  L.200,000 
in  money,  and  assured  them  of  the  speedy  arrival 
of  extensive  military  stores,  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure elevated  their  spirits  after  their  late  misfortunes, 
he  proceeded  to  the  southward  to  secure  the  main  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition,  which  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  attack  upon  the  Tagus;  and  afterwards, 
the  detachment  of  such  a  force  to  the  southward  as 
might  eflfectually  secure  Cadiz  from  any  attack  from 
the  French  under  Dupont.     As  the  whole  force  of 
the  expedition,  when  joined  by  the  reinforcements 

liyed  to  strike  down  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.-^^tf«  Gur- 
wood's  Deipatehes,  August  I,  1808,  vol.  !▼.  43 ;  and  Blackwood's  Maga- 
line,  xli.  714. 

*  '*  Notwithstanding  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Qalician  army,  the 
junta  here  hare  not  expressed  any  wish  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
British  troops  ;  and  they  again  repeated,  this  morning,  that  they  could 
put  any  number  of  men  into  the  field  if  they  were  provided  with  arms 
and  money ;  and  I  think  this  disinclination  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
British  troops,  is  founded  in  a  great  degree  on  the  objection  to  give  the 
command  of  their  troops  to  British  officers.*' — Wellington  to  Lord 
Castlereaoh,  Corunna,  July  21,  1808,  Gurwood,  iv.  27* 
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L. 

1808. 


*  Gorw. 
iv.  20,  33, 
Ijond.  i. 
114,116. 
Nap.  i. 
187. 


Landing 
of  the 
British 
troops, 
and  com" 
bat  of 
Roli9a. 


from  England,  the  corps  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and 
that  under  General  Spencer,  which  was  oflF  Cadiz, 
was  estimated  by  Government  at  thirty  thousand 
men,  it  was  thought  that  ample  means  existed  to 
achieve  both  these  objects ;  and  as  the  primary  con- 
dition of  all  successful  military  efforts,  by  a  trans- 
marine power,  is  the  securing  strong  seaports  as  a 
base  for  the  army,  and  a  point  of  refuge  in  case  of 
disaster,  it  is  evident  that  the  attainment  of  one  or 
both  of  these  objects  was  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  future  operations.     It  was  fortunate,  how- 
ever, that  subsequent  events  rendered  the  dispersion 
of  the  English  force,  and  the  formation  of  a  double 
base  of  operations  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  British 
army  was  thereby  concentrated  in  Portugal,  where 
it  had  a  strong  country  to  defend,  a  docile  popula- 
tion to  work  upon,  and  a  central  position  in  the 
flank  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain  to  maintain.^ 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  at  Oporto  on  the 
26th,  and  proceeded  on  with  the  expedition  to  Mon- 
dego  Bay,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  July. 
Having  there  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
of  Dupont,  he  deemed  all  operations  in  Andalusia 
unnecessary,  and  having  sent  orders  to  General 
Spencer  to  come  round  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  and 
join  him,  he  deteimined  upon  an  immediate  landing; 
a  bold  and  decisive  resolution,  considering  that  his 
own  force  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  and 
Junot  had  fifteen  thousand  at  Lisbon."^  He  accord- 
ingly issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Portu- 
gal, eminently  descriptive  of  the  principles  of  that 
glorious  struggle  which   was   now   about  to  com- 


*  The  exact  number  was  9280  sabres  and  bayonets — aboat  10,000 
men,  including  subalterns  and  officers.  Spencer's  corps  was  4793 
strong—about  6000  men. — GurwooDi  iv.  20. 
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mence,*  and  which  his  own  talents  and  constancy,    chap. 
and  the  resolution  of  the  three  nations,  now  banded         ' 
together,  ultimately  brought  to  so  glorious  a  termina-    1808. 
tion.     At  first.  Sir  Arthur  thought  of  landing  on 
the  small  peninsula  of  Peniche,  about  seventy  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon ;  but  though  the 
anchorage  was  safe  and  practicable,   it  was  com- 
manded by  the  guns  of  the  fort  at  its  extremity, 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     He 
therefore,   by   the   advice   of    Sir  Charles   Cotton, 
selected  in   preference    Mondego   Bay,   where   the 
whole  fleet  was  assembled  on  the  31st  July.    On  the 
following  morning  the  disembarkation  commenced ;  ^«fir- 1- 
and  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  arising  from  a 
strong  west  wind  and  heavy  surf,  which  occasioned 
the  swamping  of  several  boats,  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  it  was  completed  by  the  5th,  at  which  time  -^"8-  ^« 
General  Spencer  with  his  division  came  up,  and  was 
immediately  put  on  shore.     He  had  not  received  Sir 
Arthur's  orders  to  join ;  but  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  and  the  true  military  spirit,  the  moment  he 
heard  of  Dupont's  surrender,  he  made  sail  for  the 
Tagus,  from  whence  he  was  sent  forward  by  Sir 

•  ^  The  English  soldiers  who  land  upon  your  shores  do  so  with 
erery  sentiment  of  friendship,  faith^  and  honour.  The  glorious  struggle 
in  which  you  are  engaged  is  for  all  that  is  dear  to  man:  the  protection 
of  your  wives  and  children,  the  restoration  of  your  lawful  prince,  the 
independence,  nay,  the  existence  of  your  kingdom,  the  preservation  of 
your  holy  religion ;-— objects  like  these  can  only  be  attained  by  distin- 
gnislied  examples  of  fortitude  and  constancy.  The  noble  struggle 
against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France  wiU  be  jointly  main- 
tained by  Portugal,  Spain,  and  England ;  and,  in  contributing  to  the 
success  of  a  cause  so  just  and  glorious,  the  views  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty are  the  same  as  those  by  which  you  yourselves  are  animatod." — 
A.  Wbllbslbt's  Letter,  It  is  seldom  that  a  proclamation  in  the  out- 
set of  a  struggle  so  faithfully  represents  the  real  objects  at  issue  in  it ; 
stiU  seldomer  that  it  so  prophetically  and  truly  describes  its  ultimate 
resnlt  after  many  and  long*continued  disasters.— 6Ve  Gubwood,  iv.  46. 
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CHAP.   Charles  Cotton  to  the  general  point  of  disembarka- 
^'      tion.     On  the  evening  of  the  8th  the  united  forces, 


1808.  thirteen  thousand  strong,  bivouacked  on  the  beach, 
Aug.  8.  and  on  the  following  morning  the  advanced  guard 
moved  forward,  and  commenced  that  memorable 
» Gurw.  iv.  march,  which,  though  deeply  checkered  with  disaster. 
Nap.  i.  was  destined  to  be  never  finally  arrested  till  the  Bri- 
i^i^i24  ^-^sh  cavalry  passed  in  triumph  from  Bayonne  to 
i2«-       '  Calais.^ 

The  troops  took  the  field  in  the  highest  spirits, 
March  of  ^^^  the  most  perfect  state  of  discipline  and  equip- 
the  BritiBh  mont.  Confident  in  their  leader,  and  not  less  confident 
Roiiya.  in  themselves ;  for  even  at  this  early  period  of  the 
war  it  was  the  habit  of  the  British  soldiers,  the 
habit  bequeathed  by  centuries  of  glory,  to  admit  of 
no  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  a  combat.  The  Portu- 
guese generals,  who  had  six  thousand  men,  were  at 
first  most  extravagant  in  their  demands,  and  woald 
only  consent  to  join  the  English  upon  condition 
that  their  troops  should  all  be  maintained  from  the 
British  commissariat;  a  proposition  so  utterly  un- 
reasonable, when  made  by  the  natives  of  the  country 
to  their  allies,  just  landed  from  their  ships,  that  it 
thus  early  evinced,  what  the  future  progress  of  the 
war  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  jealousy  of  foreign 
co-operation,  and  aversion  to  foreign  command,  were 
nearly  as  strongly  imprinted  on  their  minds  as 
hatred  at  the  invaders.  At  length  they  consented 
to  let  General  Frere,  with  one  brigade  of  infantry, 
fourteen  hundred  strong,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horse,  remain  with  Sir  Arthur ;  but  the  main  body 
was  positively  prohibited  to  advance  beyond  Leira 
on  the  road  to  Lisbon.  The  truth  was,  that  they 
entertained  a  secret  dread  of  the  French  troops,  and 
deeming  the.  English  totally  inadequate  to  contend 
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with  them,   they  were    unwilling  to  commit  them-    chap. 

selves  by  their  side  in  a  decisive  affair.     This  defec- 

tion  of   the   native   troops  threw  a   chill  over  the    18O8. 
British  army,  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  its  ability  to 
contend,  single-handed,  with  the  forces  of  Junot,  but 
from  the  apprehensions  which  it  inspired  regarding 
the  sincerity  of  their  allies^  professions  of  zeal  against 
the  common  enemy.     Sir   Arthur,  notwithstanding, 
continued  his  advance,  and  was  received  every  where 
by  the  people  with  rapturous  enthusiasm.     His  route 
lay  by  Alcobaca  to   Caldas,  which   latter   place  he 
reached  on  the  evening  of  the  15th;  Laborde,  who  ^««' i«- 
commanded  a  division  of  five  thousand  French,  which 
Jimot,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  sent  down  to  the  coast, 
retiring  as   he    advanced.     A    trifling   unsuccessful 
skirmish  occurred   on   the   same  day  at  Obidos,  inji^SoT'  ^' 
which  a  few  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  l^thj^|*  *' 
sides :  memorable  as  the  first  Bbitish  Soldiers  who  Lond.  i. 
fell  in  the  Peninsular  war.*  ' 

Meanwhile,  Junot  dispatched  orders  in  all  direc- 
tions to  call  in  his  detached  columns,  and  concentrate  AdTuioe 
all  his  forces  for  the  protection  of  Lisbon  :  and  La-  ^f  ^^^  ^^ 
borde,  to  give  mm  time  to  complete  his  arrangements,  RoUsm. 
resolved  to  stand  firm  at  R0LI9A,  a  little  village 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  large  oblong 
valley,  running  nearly  north  and  south  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Monte  Junta,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  little 
village  and  Moorish  tower  of  Obidos  are  situated. 
His  force,  five  thousand  strong,  including  five  hun- 
dred horse  and  five  guns,  was  stationed  on  a  small 
elevated  plateau  in  front  of  Roliga,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley;  and  the  hills  on  either  side  which 
shut  it  in  were  occupied  by  detachments,  who,  from 
amidst  the  rocky  thickets  and  close  underwood  of 
myrtles  and  gumcistus  with  which  they  were  covered, 
threatened  to  keep  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  assailants. 
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CHAP.    Sir  Arthur  divided  his  force  into  three  columns :  the 
^      right,   consisting  of  the  Portuguese  infantry,  and 
1808.    fifty  horse  under  Colonel  Trant,  was  directed  to  turn 
the  mountains  in  the  rear ;  while  the  centre,  under 
Sir  Arthur  in  person,  attacked  the  plateau  in  front; 
and  the  left,  under  General  Ferguson,  was  ordered 
to  ascend  the  hills  abreast  of  Obidos,  and  menace  the 
French  right  by  turning  it  in  the  mountains.    As 
the  centre  advanced,  preceded  by  nine  guns,  the 
corps  on  the  right  and  left  moved  simultaneously 
forward  in  the  hills,  and  the  aspect  of  the  body  in 
the  plain,  nine  thousand  strong,  moving  majestically 
forward  at  a  slow  pace,  in  the  finest  order,  and  con- 
stantly closing  again,  after  the  array  had  been  broken 
1  Gurw.  iv.  by  trees  or  houses  in  the  line  of  its  advance,  strongly 
TWb.  174,  impressed  the  French  soldiers,  most  of  whom,  lie 
1^304^^^  the  British,  were  that  day  to  make  their  first  essay 
315.    '     in  real  warfare  against  an  antagonist  worthy  of  their 

130, 137.    arms/ 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Laborde  made  aware  of 
Combat  of  the  risk  he  ran,  if  he  remained  in  his  present  sitna- 
^^^      tion,  of  being  outflanked  on  either  side,  than  he  fell 
swiftly  back,  in  admirable  order,  and  took  up  a 
second  position  much  stronger  than  the  former,  in  a 
little  plain  projecting  into  the  valley  higher  up  in 
the  gorge  of  the  pass,  and  shut  in  by  close  rocky 
thickets  on  either  side.      Thither  he  was  rapidly 
pursued  by  the  British,  the  right,  centre,  and  left  stiU 
moving  in  the  same  order.     Never  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns  did  war  ap- 
pear in  a  more  picturesque  and  animating  form  than 
in  the  first  engagement  of  the  British  soldiers.    The 
loud  shouts  of  the  advancing  columns,  re-echoed  by 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  answered  by  as  confident 
cheers  from  the  enemy ;  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  mus- 
ketry among  the  woods,  which  marked  the  advance 
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■ 

►f  the   assailants  as  they  drove  before  them  the  chap. 

^'rench  light  troops ;  the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke  ^ 


^hich  rose  above  the  foliage,  and  were  wafted  by    1808. 
he  morning  air  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  amidst 
he  rays  of  a  resplendent  sun,  formed  a  scene  which 
esembled  rather  the  mimic  warfare  of  the  opera 
tage,  than  the  opening  of  the  most  desperate  and 
anguinary  strife  recorded  in  modem  times.     Such 
^as  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  that  the  leading 
roops  of  the  centre  column,  particularly  the  29th 
egiment,  forced  their  way  through  the  gorge,  and 
lone  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  fire  before 
jiy  of  their  comrades  could  come  up  to  their  assist- 
,nce.     But  the  severity  of  the  concentric  discharges, 
lot  merely  from  the  line  in  front,  but  the  woods  on 
ither  flank,  was  so  great,  that  this  gallant  regiment, 
n  first  emerging  into  the  little  plain,  wavered  and*^^-^^^» 
>roke,  and  their  noble  colonel.  Lake,  as  he  waved  gufw.  iv. 
lis    hat   to  lead   them   back   to   the   charge,   was^n^J 
illed.^  130. 137. 

At  that  critical  moment,  however,  the  5th  and  9th 
ame  up,  the  29th  rallied,  and  the  whole  rushed  for-  victory 
rard  with  irresistible  impetuosity  upon  the  enemy.  ^  !^ 
?he  French  were  obliged  to  give  ground ;  the  posi- 
ion  was  carried  before  it  was  menaced  by  the  flank 
olumns  getting  into  its  rear.  Even  then  the  enemy 
etired  slowly  and  in  compact  order,  keeping  up  a 
ontinued  fire  from  the  rearguard,  and  exhibiting, 
qually  with  the  advance  of  the  assailants,  the  finest 
pecimen  of  discipline  and  steadiness  amidst  all  the 
onfusion  incident  to  a  retreat  over  broken  ground 
ad  through  entangled  thickets.  In  this  brilliant 
ffair  the  British  lost  five  hundred  men  killed  and 
rounded ;  the  French  six  hundred,  and  three  pieces 
f  cannon:  and  as  the  former,  though  nearly  triple 
be  enemy  upon  the  whole,  were  necessarily,  from, the 
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The  Bri- 
tish ad- 
vance to 
Vimeira. 


narrow  and  rugged  character  of  the  ground,  inferior, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  at  all  the  points  of  atr 
tack,  it  was  hard  to  say  to  which  of  these  two  gallant 
nations  the  palm  of  courage  and  skill  in  this  their 
first  encounter  in  the  Peninsula  was  to  be  awarded.^* 
Caedes  prope  par  utrinque  fuit  ....  hoc  principiom 
simul  omenque  belli,  ut  summae  rerum  prosperum 
eventum,  ita  hand  sane  incruentam  ancipitisque  cer- 
taminis  victoriam  Romanis  portendit.f 

On  the  following  morning  orders  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  issued  for  the  continuance  of  the  pursuit,  and 
it  was  universally  believed  in  the  army  that  the  enemy 
would  be  pursued,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  the 
Rock  of  Lisbon;  but  at  noon  accounts  arrived  at  head- 
quarters of  the  arrival  of  Generals  Anstruther  and 
Ackland,  with  their  respective  brigades  from  England, 
ofi^  the  coast ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  Junot  had 
marched  with  all  his  disposable  force  out  of  Lisbon  to 
bring  matters  to  the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle.  Orders 
were,  therefore,  given  to  suspend  the  pursuit,  and  the 

•  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  actions  of  the  war^  the  estimate  of  the 
numbers  engaged  is  taken  from  a  medium  of  the  accoonts  on  both  sides; 
keeping  in  view  the  credit  due  to  the  different  narratives,  and  ths 
maxim  tettimorUa  pondcranda  sunt  potiut  quam  numemnda.  In  this  af- 
fair Sir  Arthur  estimates  the  French  at  6000  men,  Thiebanlt  at  1900, 
Foy  at  2500,  Toreno  at  5000,  Thibaudeau  at  3500. — See  Thieb.  179; 
Gurw.  iv.  81 ;  Fov,  iv.  314;  Tor.  ii.  46;  Thib.  vi.  464.  With  the 
utmost  wish  to  maintain  an  impartial  view,  and  the  greatest  anxietj 
to  avoid  the  influence  of  undue  national  partiality,  it  is  impossible  to 
study  the  French  accounts  of  the  actions  in  the  Peninsnlar  war,  and 
particularly  the  numbers  engag^  and  lost  on  the  opposite  sides,  with- 
out feeling  as  great  distrust  of  the  fidelity  of  their  facts,  as  admiration 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  descriptions  and  the  talent  of  their  obsem- 
tions ;  and  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  two  rival  races  of  mo- 
dem Europe  have  here^  as  elsewhere,  preserved  their  never-failing 
characteristics ;  and  that,  if  the  palm  for  the  eagle  glance  and  the 
scientific  reflection  is  frequently  to  be  awarded  to  the  writers  of  the 
Celtic,  the  credit  to  honest  and  trustworthy  narrative  is  in  genenl  dae 
to  the  historians  of  the  Gothic  race. 

t  Liv.  1.  xxi,  c.  29.  « 
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line  of  inarch  was  directed  by  Lourinhain  to  Vimeiba,    chap. 
where  headquarters  were  established  on  the  19th,  in       ^ 
order  to  be  near  the  sea-coast  to  take  advantage  of    I8O8. 
the   reinforcements  which  were  at  hand.      On  the  Aug.  19. 
other  hand,  Junot,  having  by  great  exertion  collected 
all   his   disposable  force  and  formed  a  junction  at 
Torrea-Vedras  with  the  retiring  division  of  Laborde, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  thousand 
men — ^including,  however,  twelve  hundred  horse  and 
six-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon ;  so  heavily  had  the 
necessity  of  occupying  many  diflterent  points  in  a 
hostile  country  weighed  upon  and  divided  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  which  still  remained  at  his  disposal. 
On  the  19th  General  Anstruther's  brigade  was  landed, 
and  on  the  20th  General  Ackland^s ;  and  these  rein-  Aug.  so. 
forcements  raised  the  English  army  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  besides  Trant's  Portuguese  and 
two  regiments  which  were  with  Sir  Charles  Cotton  off 
the  Tagus.     It  had,  however,  only  eighteen  guns  and 
a  hundred  and  eighty  horse  British,  and  t^o  hundred 
Portuguese  horse,  so  that  the  superiority  of  infantry 
was  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  the 
enemy  in  the  other  arms  of  war.     Accurately  inform- 
ed of  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  he  was 
to  advance.  Sir  Arthur  proposed,  on  the  21st,  to  turn 
the  strong  position  of  Torres- Vedras  and  gain  Mafra 
with  a  powerful  advanced  guard,  while  the  main  body 
was  to  move  forward,  and  seize  the  adjoining  heights, 
^o  as  to  intercept  the  French  line  of  retreat  by  Mon- 
tachique  to  Lisbon.     But  Sir  Harry  Burrard,   Sir 
Arthur's  superior  in  command,  who  had  now  arrived 
off  the  coast,  forbade  any  such  hazardous  operation, 
as  endangering  unnecessarily  part  of  the  army,  when 
the  force  already  in  hand,  and  still  more  the  powerful 
VOL.  VI.  3  c 
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CHAP,  reinforcement  approaching  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
^'      rendered  ultimate  success  a  matter  of  certainty  with- 

1808.  ^^*  incurring  any  such  risk.  The  troops,  therefore^ 
>  Gurw.  ir,  were  concentrated  at  Vimeira,  and  every  arrangement 
«?'  ®4^\ir  1  made  for   a   decisive  battle  on  the  morrow  :  while 

SirA.Wel-  ^  i  i         n 

lesiey'i  Juuot,  haviug  mustcrcd  every  man  he  could  collect 

Ibid.  iv.  at  Torres- Vedras,  set  out  soon  after  nightfall,  and  ad- 

i^nd  i  vanced,  through  tedious  and  difficult  defiles,  to  within 

137, 143.  a  league  and  a  half  of  the  British  outposts,  where  he 

soT^^sop.  arrived  by  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.** 

Foy,  iy. 

319, 383.         *  The  road  hy  which  Sir  Arthur  proposed  to  have  advanced  fitn 

Thih.  183,  Yimeira  to  Mafra  was  near  the  sea-coast ;  that  bj  which  Jnnot  aetullj 
'  came  up  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Yimeira  was  further  in  the  intciiii^ 

but  nearly  parallel  to  the  former*    If,  therefore,  the  design  of  the  Eng- 
lish general  had  been  followed  out,  it  would  have  brought  the  two 
armies  into  a  position  similar  to  the  French  and  Pmssian  at  Jena;  thsy 
would  have  mutually  turned  and  crossed  each  other  in  their  maEch, 
and,  when  they  came  to  blows,  Junot  would  have  fonghi  with  his  bidL 
to  Oporto  and  his  face  to  Lisbon,  and  Wellington  with  his  haek  to 
Lisbon  and  his  face  to  Oporto.     But  there  weald  haye  been  this  oi- 
•ential  distinction  between  the  situation  of  the  two  armieoy  after  haT- 
ing  thus  mutually  passed  each  other — that  Junot,  cut  off  from  all  hii 
reserves  and  supplies  at  Lisbon,  would  have  been  driven,  in  caoo  of 
disaster,  to  a  ruinous  retreat  through  the  insorgent  and  hostile  moim- 
tains  of  the  north  of  Portugal  f  whereas  Wellington,  backed  hj  tlio 
sea,  and  having  his  fleet,  containing  powerful  reinforcements,  to  fill 
back  upon,  would  have  fought  in   the  most  advantageoos  position. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  these  circumstances,  defeat  to  Jnaot 
would  have  been  attended  with  decisive  consequences,  and  that  Wtl* 
lington  was  pursuing  the  plan  of  an  able  commander  in  throwing  him- 
self in  this  manner  upon  his  enemy's  line  of  communication  wiUwit 
compromising  his  own;    the  great  object  and  most  deciaive  sferoko 
which  can  be  dealt  out  in  war.     At  the  same  time  it  is  not  suzprisiBg 
that  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  came  in  on  the  broadside  of  the  sfiur, 
and  could  not  be  supposed  to  appreciate,  so  clearly  as  the  commander 
actually  engaged,  the  vital  importance  of  not  delaying  an  hoar  the 
proposed  night- march  between  the  sea  and  the  hills,  ahonld  have  de- 
clined to  plunge  at  once  into  so  perilous  an  operation.     His  real  onw 
consisted  in  interfering  at  all  with  an  important  and  delicate  militaiy 
operation,  at  a  time  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution  by  an  shit 
and  experienced  General ;  and  the  chief  fault  lay  with  the  Goren- 
ment  in  subjecting  the  army,  at  such  a  critical  time,  to  the  successiTt 
command  of  three  different  Generals,  who  coald  not  be  supposed  pro> 
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The  ground  occupied  by  the  British  in  front  of   chap. 
Vimeira,  though  not  clearly  defined  as  a  military 
position,  was  yet  of  considerable   strength.      The    18O8. 
village  of  that  name  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley,  j^^^^ 
running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  in-tjonofthe 
terior  towards  the  Atlantic,  with  the  clear  stream  battle  of 
of  the  M aceira  glittering  over  a  pebbly  bottom  in  its  ^^™®^^ 
bosom,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea.      Hills  rise  on  either  side,  especially  on  the 
northern,  where  a  range  of  abrupt  heights  overhang 
the  little  plain.     Over  the  summit  of  these  runs  the  ^^8-  ^• 
great  road  from  Lisbon,    through  the  hamlets   of 
Fontaniel  and  Ventoza  to  Lourinham ;  while  on  the 
south-east  is  a  sort  of  a  high  table-land,  covered  in 
the  ravines  with  myrtle,  in  the  open  part  bare,  over 
which  the  approach  on  the  side  of  Torres  Vedras 
passes.     A  still  loftier  mass  of  heights  overlook  these 
in  the  rear,  and  lie  between  them  and  the  sea.     On 
this  rugged  ground  the  British  army  lay  in  bivouac 
[)n  the  night  of  the  20th,  the  village  of  Vimeira  *  Nap.  i. 
being  occupied  by  a  strong  detachment,^  and  a  few  T^Hb^Hg. 
pickets  stationed  on  the  heights  towards  Lourinham,  ^y*  ^^4. 
to  give  warning  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  93, 94. 

The  first  information  of  their  approach  was  ob- 
tained at  midnight,  when  a  horseman  in  haste  rode  Poeitions 
ap  to  Sir  Arthur  with  the  account  that  Junot's  whole  by  theuro 
irmy,  said  to  be  twenty  thousand  strong,  was  ap- 
proaching. Shortly  before  sunrise  a  cloud  of  dust 
Bras  seen  to  arise  in  the  direction  of  the  road  leading 
from  Torres  Vedras  to  Lourinham — column  after 
:;olumn  were  soon  after  discerned  through  the  mom- 
ng  dawn,  to  cross  the  sky-line  of  the  opposite  emi- 

Mrly  to  enter  into,  or  thoroughly  understand;  the  operations  in  the 
jbnrse  of  execution  at  the  time  when  they  successively  assumed  the 
Sirection. 


armies. 
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OHAP.   nences,  and  it  was  evideiit  that  the  French  were 
^'      bearing  down  in  great  force  on  the   British  left. 


1808     After  they  descended  from  the  heights  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  however,  the  direction  of  their  march  could 
no  longer  be  distinctly  perceived,  and  the  advanced 
guards  were  upon  the  English  videttes  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  perceived.     But  Sir  Arthur,  conclud- 
ing from  the  line  of  the  road  on  which  they  were 
moving,  that  the  left  was  the  principal  object  of  atr 
tack,  had  meanwhile  ordered  four  brigades  success 
sively  to  cross  the  valley  from  the  heights  on  the 
south  to  those  on  the  north  of  the  stream,  and  before 
the  action  began  the  left  was  secure.     Observing  the 
rapid  concentration  of  troops  on  the  English  left, 
the  French  accuu^ulated  their  forces  on  their  own 
right.     General  Laborde  commanded  a  colunm,  six 
thousand  strong,  which  advanced  against  the  centre ; 
while  Brennier,  with  his  division  of  five  thousand, 
moved  against  the  left  of  the  British ;  and  the  reserve 
under  Kellerman,  with  the  cavalry  led  by  Margaron, 
in  all  about  three  thousand  men,  was  ready  to  sup- 
port any  point  where  their  aid  might  be  required. 
Generals  Ferguson,  Nightingale,  and  Bower,  com- 
,  j^^^  J    manded  the  English  left.     Ackland  united  the  left 
140, 142.    to  the  centre,  which,  strongly  grouped  together  in 
208,212.    ^^^  valley  in  front  of  Vimeira,  was  formed  of  the 
324*333     ^"g^®®  ^f  Anstruther  and  Fane;  while,  on  the 
Thkb,  192,  right.  Hill's  brigade,  in  a  massy  column,  rested  on 
Gin^.  iv.   the  summit  of  the  heights  which  formed  the  southern 
93, 04.       boundary  of  the  valley.* 

The   action  began  with  the  head  of  Laborde's 

Battle  of    column,  which,  advancing  with  the  utmost  impetn- 

A^'^^i'    ^^^y  against  the  British  centre,  first  came  in  contact 

with  the  50th  regiment.    Its  light  troops  were  driven 

in  with  great  vigour,  aud  the  French  mounted  the 
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hill  to  the  north-east  of  Vimeira  with  loud  cries  and   chap. 

all  the  confidence  of  victory ;  but  when  they  reached 

the  summit,  they  were  shattered  by  a^  well-directed  igos, 
6re  from  the  artillery,  disposed  along  the  front  of 
the  English  line  on  the  edge  of  the  steep ;  and  their 
troops  astonished  by  the  effect  of  the  shrapnell  shells, 
then  first  used  against  them,  which,  after  striking 
down  by  a  point-blank  discharge  whole  files  of  sol- 
diers in  front,  exploded  with  all  the  devastation  of 
bombs  in  the  rear.  While  yet  breathless  with  their 
ascent,  they  received  a  discharge  within  pistol-shot 
from  the  50th,  and  were  immediately  charged  with 
the  bayonet  with  such  vigour,  that  ere  the  rush  took 
place  they  broke  and  fled**  At  the  same  time  Fane's 

*  Colonel  Walker,  of  the  50th  regimenti  finding  his  battalion,  which 
had  only  700  bayonets  in  the  field,  unablei  by  a  direct  resistance  in 
front,  to  withstand  the  assault  of  above  ^000  men  in  column,  whom 
Laborde  led  on,  most  skilfully  drew  it  up  obliquely  to  their  advance, 
with  the  lefty  against  which  they  were  directed,  thrown  back.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  expose  the  flank  as  well  as  front  of  the  French 
^lumn  to  the  British  fire,  almost  every  shot  of  which  told  on  their 
crowded  ranks,  while  a  small  number  only  would  return  the  dischaige, 
and  the  numerous  ranks  in  rear  were  perfectly  useless.  When  the 
Older  to  charge  was  given,  the  British  regiment  in  line  came  down  in 
compact  order  on  the  French  column,  partly  in  front  and  partly  in  flank, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  deploy  and  form  line  to  withstand  the  levelled 
steel,  they  almost  unavoidably  broke  and  fled.  This  method  of  resist- 
faig  the  French  attack  in  column  was  very  frequently  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  Wellington,  and  always  with  the  same  success.  It  can 
haiiily  fail  of  proving  so,  if  the  part  of  the  line  menaced  by  the  head  of 
the  column  can  be  relied  on  to  withstand  the  shock  till  the  fire  of  the 
dther  parts  on  the  flank  of  the  column  has  produced  the  desired  eflect ; 
but  unless  this  is  the  case,  the  column  will  break  the  line,  and  deploy- 
ing against  the  oblique  line,  now  itself  taken  in  flank,  soon  drive  it  off 
the  field.  Of  all  the  European  troops  the  British  are  the  only  ones  by 
whom  this  hazardous,  but,  if  successful,  decisive  mode  of  resisting  the 
attack  in  column  was  habitually  practised.  General  Loison,  who  wit- 
nessed this  able  movement,  desired,  after  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  to 
be  introduced  to  Colonel  Walker,  and,  with  true  military  frankness, 
congratulated  him  on  the  steadiness  and  talent  with  which  he  had,  with  - 
a  battalion  in  line,  withstood  the  formidable  attack  of  the  ^re^nch 
column. — See  Scott's  Napoleon,  vi.  236. 
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CHAP,    brigade  repulsed,  with  equal  success,  an  attack  on 
^'      the  village  of  Vimeira  in  the  centre,  and,  after  a 


1808.    desperate  contest,  seven  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken 

in  that  quarter ;  while  the  few  horsemen  with  the 

army  who  were  there  stationed  broke  forth  among 

the  retreating  lines  with  great  execution  ;  but  pur- 

03,05^'  ^' suing  their  advantage  too  far,  they  were  assailed 

F^^'u  ^*'  when  in  disorder,  by  the  superior  troops  of  the  French 

880.  cavalry,  and  almost  cut  to  pieces.^ 

While  these  successes  were  achieved  in  the  centre,  a 
P^^j^j^  most  severe  conflict  was  going  on  in  the  hills  to  Ae 
conflict  on  left,  where  the  road  to  Lourinham  ascends  the  steep 
heights  to  the  mouth  of  Vimeira.  Brennier  and  Solig- 
nac  commanded  in  that  quarter;  and  as  Junot  per- 
ceived that  their  attack  did  not  at  once  prove  success- 
ful, they  were  supported  in  the  end  by  the  whole  re- 
serve of  infantry  under  Kellerman.     The  French, 
under  Solignac,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  light  troops, 
came  on  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  and  first  en- 
countered Ferguson's  brigade  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge.     Several  terrible  discharges  of  musketry  were 
exchanged  between  these  dauntless  antagonists  with 
extraordinary  execution  on  both  sides,  as  the  fire- 
arms, almost  within  pistol-shot,  told  with  murderous 
effoct  on  the  dense  array  of  either  line ;  but  at  length 
the  three  English  regiments,  which  had  hitherto 
singly  maintained  the  combat  (56th,  40th,  and  7  let), 
being  supported  by  three  others,  levelled  their  bay- 
wdies-      onets,  and  rushing  forward  with  irresistible  impe- 
**^teh^    tuosity,  drove  the  French  line  headlong  down  the 
Gurw.iv.   steep,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery.     So  dread- 
Thib.  195,  ^^^  ^^s  the  execution  of  the  bayonet  on  this  occ*- 
*^- ..       sion,  that  the  whole  front  line  of  one  of  the  French 
330,' ai.    regiments  went  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe, 
71^72.  '    ^^^  three  hundred  men  lay  dead  as  they  had  stood 
in  their  ranks.^ 
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Brennier's  however,  still  remained,  as  well  as  the    chap. 
reserve  under  Kellerman — ^the  flower  of  the  French       ^' 


Bxmj- — and  with  these  choice  troops  Junot  made  a    18O8. 
gallant  attempt  to  regain  the  day.     Forming  his  Defeat 
men  under  the  cover  of  the  rocks  and  woods  which  ^J^^ 
concealed  them  from  the  enemy,  Brennier,  with  his 
columns  in  admirable  order,  came  suddenly  upon 
the  victorious  British  as  they  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  in  loose  array  in  the  valley,  reposing  after 
their  success,  and,  suddenly  charging,  drove  them 
back,  and  retook  the  guns :  but  his  triumph  was  but 
momentary ;  the  surprised  troops  rallied  upon  the 
heights  in  their  rear,  to  which  they  had  been  driven, 
and,  facing  about,  poured  in  a  destructive  volley 
upon  their  pursuers ;  and  immediately  charging  with 
a  loud  shout,  not  only  again  captured  the  artillery, 
but  made  Brennier  himself  prisoner,  and  drove  the 
enemy  a  second  time  in  utter  confusion  down  the 
hilL     So  complete  was  the  rout,  that  Soligiiac's  bri- 
gade was  driven  off  the  ground  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  Brennier's ;  the  former  general  was  des- 
perately wounded,  and  his  troops  would  all  have 
been  made  prisoners  had  not  an  unexpected  order 
from  Sir  Harry  Burrard  obliged  Ferguson  to  halt  in 
the  midst  of  his  success.     The  broken  French  upon  *  sir  a. 
this  rallied  and  re-united,  and  the  whole  fell  back  to  JJ^*.^ 
the  heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  con-  Bpatches. 
fliderably  to  the  north  of  the  ground  from  which  93, 96. 
they  had  commenced  their  attack  in  the  morning —  ^S  tio. 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  thirteen  pieces  Lond.  i. 
of  cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  four  poy,  iv.  * 
hundred  prisoners,  besides  two  thousand  who  had^^^^^ 
fallen  on  the  field.     The  English  had  to  lament  the  201. 
loss  of  nearly  eight  hundred  men  in  killed  and  71^73.  ' 
wounded.^  ^^: 
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CHAP.       Like  the  Allied  Sovereigns  at  Austerlitz,  Junot 
^'      had  made  his  attack  by  a  flank  march  directed  in 


1808.  echelon  athwart  the  front,  against  the  left  of  the 

Sir  A^  British  in  position ;  and  his  disaster,  like  theirs,  was 

^^^^  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  that  cause,  which  brought 

to  follow  iijg  different  columns  not  simultaneously,  but  at  suo- 

up  the  VIC-  ,  .     ,      .  •  «•       A       1  ,,,    --     , 

toiy.         cessive  periods  into  action.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  as  decisive  success  in  his  power  as  N^>oleon  at  the 
close  of  the  day ;  for  not  only  had  the  three  brigades 
under  Hill  on  the  right  and  the  Portuguese  never 
fired  a  shot,  but  two  other  brigades  had  suffered  very 
Uttle ;  the  whole  army  was  in  excellent  order  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  spirits ;  the  shouts  of  victory,  the 
triumphant  clang  of  trumpets,  was  heard  along  their 
whole  line ;  and  from  the  direction  which  the  broken 
French  had  taken  after  their  defeat,  they  were  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  the  retreat  to  Lisbon ;  while  the 
British,  who  had  repulsed  their  oblique  attack,  and 
driven  them  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  were 
masters  of  the  great  road  by  Torres  Vedras  uTihe 
capital.     This  situation  of  things  promised  the  great- 
est results  to  immediate  activity;  Sir  Arthur  waa 
fully  aware  of  the  vast  advantages  thus  placed  within 
his  grasp,  and  prepared,  by  immediate  and  decisive 
operations,  instantly  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account 
He  proposed  with  the  five  brigades  on  the  left,  about 
nine  thousand  men,  and  the  Portuguese,  five  thou- 
sand more,  to  follow  up  his  success  against  the  re- 
treating columns  of  the  enemy,  now  blended  together 
in  great  confusion  on  the  opposite  heights,  and  drive 
them  as  far  as  possible  back  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection over  the  Sierra  da  Baragueda,  away  from  the 
capital ;  while  Hill,  Anstruther,  and  Fane,  six  thou- 
sand strong,  should  make  straight  for  the  defile  of 
Torres  Vedras,  which  lay  open  to  the  douth,  and 
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thence  push  on  to  Montachique,  and  cut  off  all  re-   chap. 
treat  by  the  French  to  the  capital.     Considering  that        ' 
Tunot  had  lost  two*thirds  of  his  artillery,  and  great    1808. 
part  of  his  reserve  park  of  ammunition,  there  can  be 
ao  doubt  that  this  operation  would  have  proved  suc«- 
cessful,  and  that  not  only  would  Lisbon  have  fallen  ^^'  ^^' 
%n  easy  prey  to  the  victors,  but  Junot  himself,  driven  Evidenct, 
bo  an  eccentric  and  disastrous  retreat  through  an  in-  loki  Borg^ 
surgent  and  mountainous  country  almost  destitute  of  g*^^^ 
roads,  would  have  been  too  happy  to  find  shelter  under  ^'J^'^^^' 
the  cannon  of  Almeida  with  half  his  forces,^  145, 146. 

Orders  to  that  effect  were  already  given,  the  army 
was  preparing  to  execute  them,  when  the  assumption  Bat  u  pre- 
af  the  command  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard  at  once  stopt^t!!^ 
ghort  the  career  of  victory.  That  officer,  who  had  b*™'^ 
Mrived  on  the  field  with  his  staff  early  in  the  day,  had 
with  generous  forbearance  declined  to  take  the  com- 
mand from  Sir  Arthur  during  the  battle;  but  after 
it  was  over,  considering  the  responsibility  of  ulterior 
>perations  as  resting  on  himself,  he  gave  orders  to  halt 
it  all  points,  and  remain  in  position  at  Vimeira  till 
ihe  expected  reinforcements  imder  Sir  John  Moore 
loined  the  army.  Sir  Arthur,  in  the  strongest  terms 
md  with  military  frankness,  represented  to  his  su- 
perior general,  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  inestimable 
importance  of  instantly  following  up  the  beaten 
memy,  driving  him  still  further  to  the  north-east, 
md  interposing  between  his  disordered  columns  and 
ihe  strong  defiles  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  real  gates  of 
ihe  capital.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
though  a  respectable  and  gallant  veteran,  had  none 
)f  the  vigour  or  daring  requisite  for  decisive  success ; 
ie  belonged  to  the  old  school,  by  whom  one  battle  was 
M)nsidered  sufficient  work  for  one  week,  and  deemed 
t  imprudent,  when  the  artillery-horses  were  fatigued. 
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OHAP.   and  the  cavalry  destroyed,  to  hazard  any  thing  by  a 
^      {urther  advance,  the  more  especially  as  ultimate  sue- 


•  Sir  A, 
WeUe»- 


1808.  ^^^  without  any  risk  was  certainly  to  be  looked  for 
upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore^s  division.  He 
persisted,  accordingly,  in  his  resolution  not  to  move 
from  his  ground  :  the  precious  moments  never  to  be 
ley'i  D»-  regained  were  lost ;  the  disordered  French,  seeing  wiA 
Ghorw.  iT.  astonishment  that  they  were  not  pursued,  re-entered 
^r^id.  ^beir  ranks.  Junot  Uiat  very  night,  by  a  forced  and 
iT.  207,  circuitous  march,  regained  the  defiles  of  Torres  Ve- 
Bui^-  di*as,  and  secured  his  retreat  to  the  capital ;  while  Sir 
Evidence.  A.rthur,  Seeing  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  conceal- 
ibid,  iy.  ing  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  under  an  af- 
Lond.  i.  fected  gaiety,  said  to  the  officers  of  his  staflP,  ^^  Gentle- 
Jj!J^'  \^*  men,  nothing  now  remains  to  us  but  to  go  and  shoot 
216,217.    red-legged  partridges."* 

Sir  Harry  Burrard^s  tenure  of  the  supreme  diree- 
.     tion  of  affairs  was  of  short  duration.     Early  on  the 
ticeiacon-  momiug  of   the  22d,  Sir    Hew  Dalrymple  arrived 
from  Gibraltar,  and  immediately  landed  and  assumed 
the  command ;    so  that  within  thirty  hours  a  pitched 
battle  had  been  fought,  a  decisive  operation  rejected, 
and  three  successive  commanders  called  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  army.     After  consulting  with  Sir  Arthur 
Aug.  23.    ^^^  gj^  Harry,  and  getting  the  best  information  he 
104.         could,   he  resolved   to  advance  on  the  23d  agaiiut 
Foy,*  wf^^*  Junot,  now  in  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  orders 
^^'         to  that  effect  had  already  been  issued,^  when  infonii»- 

*  Lord  fiarghersh,  in  his  evidence  before  the  court  of  enqniiy,  d»> 
clared, — "  I  recoil ect,  that  on  the  evening  of  21  at  August,  Sir  Arthtf 
VTellesley  urged  Sir  H.  Burrard  to  advance,  giving  as  a  reason  that  bii 
right  was  some  miles  nearer  to  Torres-Vedras  than  the  enemy ;  thai  hi 
had  four  brigades  that  had  not  been  engaged ;  that  Torres- Vedras  wai 
the  pass  by  which  the  enemy  most  retire  to  Lisbon,  and  that  in  kii 
opinion,  by  that  movement  no  part  of  the  French  army  conld  reaefc 
Lisbon," — JSvidence,  Cwrt  of  Enquiry  ;  Gu9WOOD,  iv.  214, 
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tion  was  brought  that  a  French  flag  of  truce  had    chap. 
reached  the  outposts.     It  proved  to  be  General  Kel-       ^* 
lerman,  with  a  proposal  from  Junot  for  a  suspension    1808. 
of  arms,  with  a  view  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal. 

In  truth,  the  situation  of  Junot  since  the  battle  of 
Vimeira  had  been  such,  that  he  had  no  longer  any  Reasons 
alternative  to  adopt.  Early  on  the  morning  of  thej^*^^ 
22d,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Torres  Vedras  ;  ^^^^  <>» 
and  the  proverb  almost  invariably  holds  good,  that 
such  a  council  never  fights.  The  French  generals 
were  aware  that  a  powerful  reinforcement,  under  Sir 
John  Moore,  was  on  the  eve  of  landing ;  that  a  city 
containing  three  hundred  thousand  agitated  and  hostile 
citizens  was  in  the  rear ;  that  the  forts  and  points  of 
defence  which  it  contained  were  hardly  tenable  against 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  English  troops  ;  and  that 
to  attempt  a  retreat  through  Portugal,  intersected  as 
it  was  by  mountain  torrents  and  almost  inaccessible 
ridges,  in  the  face  of  an  insurgent  population,  and  pur- 
sued by  a  victorious  army,  could  not  fail  to  be  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  disasters.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  enough  had  been  done 
for  the  honour  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  that  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  by  negotiation  a  convention  which 
might  restore  the  army  to  the  French  soil,  and  ulti- 
mately to  renewed  operations  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
was  the  most  prudent  course  which  could  be  adopted. 
General  Kellerman  was  selected  for  this  delicate  mis- 
sion, and  it  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  abler  or 

1      A      A         I 

more  skilful  hands.  Enjoying  an  European  reputation,  e^a   '  ' 
not  less  from  the  glory  of  his  father,  the  hero  of  Valmy,*  •  Ante,  ir. 
than  his  own  inappreciable  achievements  on  the  field  3  ^^^  ^ 
of  Marengo,*  he  was  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  all^*^^- 
the  tact  and  finesse  in  which  the  French  diplomatists  los,  lie.' 
excel  all  those  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  those  '^'  ^ 
of  Russia.'  i^-  ^*- 
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CHAP,    and  the  cavalry  destroyed,  to  ^  a  convetsait  ,^ 

^-      further  advance,  the  more  e^  ^rjinple,  aivl  ^^^ 

1808.    ^^^^  without  any  risk  war  -re  that  he  uuiei'^ 

upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  ere  far  from  possets- 

persisted,  according!^  ar  Wellesley  in  the  T^ 

\\>ii« '     *^^°^  ^^^  ground  :  '  ^mediate  and  decisive  ope- 

iey'8  De-    regained  were  lor  ^^resenting,  in  the  most  favour- 

G^^Av,  astonishment  ♦'  '  .ength  of  the  French  army  and  the 
E^'d°*ibid  ^^^^^  ranks.  -d  resources,  especially  from  the  aid  of 
iv.  207,  '  circuitoofi  and  artillery  of  the  Russian  fleet,  as  well 
Burg-  ^"^dras,  ar  ^solution  of  its  commander,  whom  he  described 
^*7?**  Artb'  ';^j^ned  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  Lis- 
Ibid.  It.  iq^  ""/Att^et  than  submit  to  any  conditions  derogatory  to 
ii«d.  L  f  iboiioiiT  of  the  imperial  arms.  Having  thus  eflFect- 
145,  ue.  .||jg  object  of  producing  a  favourable  impression  of 

216,217        ^  protracted  and  doubtful  nature  of  the  contest  which 
airaited  them  if  hostilities  were  persisted!  in,  lie  gradu- 
ally oi)ened  the  real  object  of  his  mission,  which  was 
tir  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  preparatory  to  a  coa- 

vention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal.     The  terms 


'O' 


proposed  were,  that  the  French  army  should  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  be  sent  back  to 
France  by  sea,  with  their  artillery,  arms,  and  bag- 
gage ;  that  their  partisans  in  the  country  should  not 
be  disquieted  on  account  of  their  political  opinions,  but, 
so  far  as  they  desired  it,  be  permitted  to  with«lrav 
with  their  effects ;  and  that  the  Russian  fleet  should 
remain  in  Lisbon  as  in  a  neutral  harbour.  The  two 
»Ai  Aug.  first  conditions  were  accepted  without  any  diflicuhv 
by  all  the  English  generals;  but  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley strenuously  opposed  the  last,  and  it  was  at 
length  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  decision  of  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  who  positively  refused  to  agree  to  it.  Foiled 
in  this  attempt  to  extricate  the  Russi.-iii  fleet  from 
their  awkward  situation,  the  French  general  was 
«)blige<l  to  leave  them  to  their  fate,  and  a  sej^rate 
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convention  was  some  days  afterwards  concluded  with  chap. 
Admiral  Siniavin,  the  Russian  commander,  in  virtue  ^'  . 
of  which  the  whole  fleet  was  to  be  conducted  to  Eng-  18O8. 
land  and  retained  in  deposit  till  the  conclusion  of  a^  Nap.  l 
general  peace,  and  the  officers  and  crews  be  trans-  ounr.  iv. 
ported  to  Russia  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Govern-  JJ^»  ^^^' 
ment,   without  any    restriction   as    to   their   future  *▼•  343. 

_         •        lA  346. 

service,^*  Lo„d.i. 

Posterity  will  scarcely  be  able  to  credit  the  uni-  ^?{^^|^ 
versal  biu*st  of  indignation  with  which  this  convention  209. 
was  received,  both  in  the  Peninsular  nations  and  the  ^ 

'  860861688 

British  islands.     Totally  incapable  of  appreciating  the  clamour  in 
real  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  Portugal  at  one  ^"ST* 
blow  on  the  future  progress  of  the  war,  the  inhabi-  J^®*^*' 
tants  of  all  these  countries  united  in  condemning  a  court  of 
treaty  which  was  thought  to  step  between  them  and  f^^u. 
the  glory  which  they  had  earned,  or  the  vengeance, 

*  The  Conyention  of  Cintra  excited  such  a  clamour  at  the  tiine>  both 
in  the  British  and  Peninsular  nations,  that  a  short  summary  of  its  lead- 
ing provisions  is  indispensable.  It  was  provided  that  the  French  should 
evacuate  the  forts  of  Lisbon  and  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  be  con- 
veyed to  Francci  with  their  artillery  and  sixty  rounds  a-gun,  but  with 
liberty  to  serve  again ;  all  other  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  British  army  and  navy ;  the  French  army  to  carry 
with  them  all  their  equipments,  the  cavalry  their  horses^  and  the  indi- 
viduals their  property ;  the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  British  Qovemment,  and  returned  to  France  when  convalescent : 
the  fortresses  of  Elvas,  Almeida,  Fenich^,  and  Palmela  shall  be  delivered 
up  as  soon  as  British  detachments  can  be  sent  forward  to  take  possession 
of  them ;  all  subjects  of  Franco  shall  be  protected  who  are  domiciliated 
in  Portugal ;  all  their  property  of  every  description  to  be  guaranteed  to 
the  French  citizens  in  Portugal ;  no  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  be 
disquieted  on  account  of  tlieir  political  conduct  or  opinions ;  the  Spanish 
troops  in  the  custody  of  the  French  armies  to  be  liberated.  By  the 
supplementary  convention,  in  regard  to  the  Russian  fleet,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  Great  Britain,  to  remain  in  deposit 
with  all  its  stores  till  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace :  and  the  officers  and  men  meanwhile  to  be  returned  to  Russia 
without  any  restriction  as  to  their  future  service,— See  Gurwood,  iv.' 
113,  117. 
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CHAP,   which  was  their  due.    The  Fortiigaese,  though  they 
^      had  been  in  no  hurry  to  confront  the  invader  in  the 
1808.    fi^^d,  and  were  strangers  to  the  glories  of  Roliga  and 
Vimeira,  were  yet  loud  in  their  compkunts  of  the  ca- 
pitulation which  had  been  granted ;  and  bitterly  in- 
veighed against  the  clauses  which,  under  the  specious 
veil  of  protecting  private  property,  in  eflfect  gave  the 
public  robbers  the  means  of  securely  carrying  off  the 
stores  of  private  and  ecclesiastical  plunder  which  they 
had  amassed.      The  Spaniards  re-echoed  the  same 
sentiments,  and  with  some  appearance  of  reason ;  con- 
trasted  the  surrender  of  Dupont's  corps  at  Baylen 
with  the  unhappy  convention  which  tended  only  to  re- 
move the  French  army  from  a  situation  where  it  was 
detached  from  the  remainder  of  the  imperial  forces^ 
and  ran  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  being  made  pri- 
soners of  war,  to  one  where  it  might  be  more  advan- 
tageously and  securely  employed  in  forming  the  right 
wing  of  the  anny  with  which  the  invasion  of  the  Pen- 
insula was  again  to  be  attempted.     Roused  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the  early  and  decisive 
successes  which  had  attended  their  arms — ^panting  for 
their  full  share  of  the  glories  which  had  been  won — 
and  nothing  doubting  that  an  unconditional  surrender 
would  immediately  follow,  and  that  they  should  soon 
see  a  marshal  of  France  and  twenty  thousand  men  ar- 
rive as  prisoners  of  war  at  Spithead,  the  British  people 
1  South,  ii.  abandoned  themselves  to  unbounded  vexation  when 
Top!?/**    *^®  capitulation  was  announced  which  was  to  convey 
Gili^'iv    *^®"^9  without  that  last  disgrace  being  incurred,  to 
835,230.    swell  the  invader's  ranks  at  Rochfort  and  L'Orient* 
In  vain  were  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  fired  on 
this  as  on  other  triumphs  of  our  arms ;  the  public  voice 
refused  to  join  in  the  acclamation ;  the  press,  both  in 
the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  loudly  condemned 
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the  convention  as  more  disgraceful  than  even  those  of  chap. 
the  Helder  and  Closter  Seven,  where  the  British  troops 


had  heen  constrained  to  sue  for  terms  of  accommoda-    I8O8. 
Uon ;  many  of  the  public  journals  refused  to  stain  their  a  court  of 
pages  by  the  obnoxious  articles,  others  appeared  with  hiOdTiSd^ 
their  colunms  in  mourning,  as  in  a  season  of  national  **■  "«»l*^ 
calamity;  public  meetings  were  assembled  in  most 
parts  of  England,  to  express  the  general  indignation, 
and  called  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties ; 
and  to  such  a  length  did  the  outcry  proceed,  that  it 
was  deemed  indispensable  to  appoint  a  Court  of  En- 
quiry, consisting  of  highly  respectable,  though  some^ 
what  antiquated  officers,  who,  after  a  full  investigation, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  considering  the  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  three  successive  commanders 
bad  been  invested  with  the  direction  of  the  army  after 
the  battle  of  Vimeira,  it  was  not  surprising  that  that 
victory  had  not  been  more  vigorously  followed  up— • 
that  unquestionable  zeal  and  firmness  had  been  exhi- 
bited by  all  the  three  generals — and  that,  in  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  no  further  proceedings  were 
necessary.     The  general  odium  attached  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  as  the  senior  officer  ui  command  at  the 
time  the  convention  was  signed,  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  chief  fault  in  the  case,  if  there  was  fault  at 
dl,  lay  with  Sir  Harry  Burrard  as  the  commander- j.^^^^^ 
In-chief  when  the  decisive  march  to  Torres  Vedras  S?"*^^- 
was  declined.    Such  was  the  universal  discontent,  that  Soath.  u. 
neither  of  these  two  generals,  notwithstanding  the  ao-^^^^' 
^oittal  of  the  court-martial,  were  again  employed  in  i^^,  i66. 
iny  considerable  command  in  the  British  army  ;*  and  57,  is. 
it  required  all  the  family  influence  and  early  celebrity 
of  the  hero  of  Assaye  and  Vimeira  to  save  the  future 
Donqueror  of  Napoleon  from  being  cut  short  in  the 
threshold  of  his  career,  for  no  faidt  whatever  of  his 
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CHAP,   own,  by  the  very  people  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
^'      an  inestimable  benefit.  * 


1808.        The  English  people  in  general  arrive  in  the  end  at 
Its  ezpe-    more  sober  and  rational  opinions  on  political  subjects 
Srt  jti^  than  any  other  of  whom  history  has  preserved  a  re- 
turew        cord ;  but  they  are  prone,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree,  to  common  delusions  or 
frenzies,  which  almost  amount  to  national  insanity. 
The  cruel  injustice  with  which  they  persecuted  Sr 
Robert  Calder  for  having  gained  a  victory,  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  and 
,  most  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  country  of  any  recorded 

331.  '  '  in  the  British  annals,^  is  an  instance  of  the  first — the 
universal  and  senseless  clamour  raised  about  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra,  an  example  of  the  second.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  not  only  of  its  expedience  at  the 
juncture  when  it  was  concluded,  but  of  its  having  been 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  basis  on  which  the  whole 
future  successes  of  the  British  arms  were  rested.  Hav- 
ing missed,  perhaps  through  an  excess  of  caution,  the 
opportunity  of  following  up,  according  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  advice,  the  brilliant  success  of  Vimeira  on 
the  evening  of  the  battle,  nothing  remained  but  to  close 
with  the  highly  advantageous  offer,  which  at  once 
liberated  Portugal  from  its  oppressors  and  established 
the  best  possible  base  for  future  operations.  The  sea, 
steril  and  unproductive  if  in  the  rear  of  the  forces  of 
any  other  power,  is  the  source  of  strength  and  vigour 
to  the  British  armies ;  to  them  every  tide  is  fraught 
with  plenty,  every  wind  wafts  the  sinews  of  war  on  its 
gales.     Thenceforward  Lisbon  became  the  great  place 

*  At  the  meeting  of  Parliament^  the  public  thanks  of  both  Homei 
wore  voted  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  the  battle  of  Yimeira.  Bntr 
lio  had  a  narrow  escape,  notwithstanding  aU  his  glory,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother.  Marquis  Wellesley,  from  the  obloquy  consequent 
on  the  Convention  of  Cintra. — See  Gurwood,  iv.  239,  241. 
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danties  to  the  English  army ;  the  stronghold  of  de-   chap. 
fence  in  periods  of  disaster,  the  reservoir  from  whence 


all  the  muniments  of  war  were  drawn  in  prosperous  I8O8. 
times.  To  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  at  once, 
and  in  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  acquiring  such  a 
base  for  future  operations,  for  the  vain  glory  of  pos- 
sibly compelling  a  French  corps  and  marshal,  after  a 
bloody  siege  of  several  months'  duration,  to  lay  down 
their  arms  in  Lisbon,  Elvas,  or  Almeida,  would  have 
been  sacrificing  the  solid  advantages  of  war  for  its 
empty  honom-s.  The  restoration  of  twenty  thousand 
defeated  and  dispirited  soldiers  to  the  standards  of  the 
enemy,  was  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence  to  a 
sovereign  who  had  seven  hundred  thousand  disciplined 
men  at  his  command ;  the  loss  of  a  whole  kingdom, 
of  a  chain  of  strong  fortresses,  of  an  admirable  harbour, 
of  ten  sail  of  the  line  to  his  ally,  of  the  prestige  of 
victory  to  himself,  was  a  calamity  of  a  very  different  *  XhieK 
description.^  ^^^' 

Napoleon  showed  clearly  in  what  light  he  viewed 
the  acquisition  of  such  advantages  to  the  French  arms, 
when,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  stipulated  only, 
in  return  for  his  glorious  successes  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  the  cession  of  the  Piedmontese  fortresses  from  t  ^^^^  m, 
the  Cabinet  of  Turin ;  ^  and  when,  after  the  triumph  ^7. 
of  Marengo,  he  at  once  allowed  the  Austrian  army,, 
cut  off  from  the  hereditary  states  and  thrown  back  on 
Genoa,  to  retire  unmolested  to  the  Mincio,  provided 
only  they  ceded  Alexandria,  Tortona,  and  the  other 
strongholds  in  the  west  of  Lombardy,  as  the  reward 
of  victory.^  On  the  present  occasion  he  felt  quite  as  347?  '  ^' 
strongly  the  vast  importance  of  the  fortified  bases  for 
future  operations,  so  advantageously  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  flank  of  the  Peninsular 
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CHAP,    plains,  which  had  thus,  in  the  very  outset  of  their 
^'      career,  been  wrested  from  him  by  the  British  arma ; 


1808.    ^^^  ^^^  advantage  been  gained  by  himself,  he  would 

have  made  Europe  ring  from  side  to  side  with  the 

triumph  which  had  been  achieved.     As  it  was,  he 

manifested  the  utmost  displeasure  at  the  generals  who 

were  engaged  in  the  Convention  of  Cintra ;  and  Junot, 

in  particular,  never  afterwards  regained  his  confideace 

or  esteem.     "  I  was  about,"  said  he,  "  to  send  Junot 

*  ^eb.     to  a  council  of  war ;  but  happily  the  English  got  the 

iVAbr.  xU.  start  of  me  by  sending  their  generals  to  one,  and  thus 

'  ^^^'     saved  me  from  the  pain  of  punishing  an  old  friend."^* 

*  "  He/'  says  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes^  "  to  whom  the  whole  life 
of  Junot  was  devoted,  alone  yiewed  in  a  false  light  the  ConTention  of 
Cintra.  Every  thing  which  was  not  a  triumph  he  regarded  as  a  defeat ; 
and,  like  Augustus,  he  never  ceased  to  demand  his  legions  from  all  those 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  conducting  his  young  conscripts,  hardly 
emerged  from  boyhood,  to  victory." — ^D'Abrantbs,  xii.  64,  102. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  on  the  expedience  of  the  Convea- 
tion  of  Cintra  was  equally  clearly  expressed.    **  If  we  had  not  negotia- 
ted,'' said  he,  "  we  could  not  have  advanced  before  the  30lh,  as  Sir 
John  Moore's  corps  was  not  ready  till  that  day.    The  French  would  by 
that  time  have  fortified  their  positions  near  Lisbon,  which,  it  is  probable^ 
we  could  not  have  been  in  a  situation  to  attack  tiU  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  September.      Then,  taking  the  chance  of  the  bad  weather 
depriving  us  of  the  communication  with  the  fleet  of  transports  and 
victuallers,  and  delaying  and  rendering  more  difficult  and  precarioos  on 
land  operations,  which  after  all  could  not  have  been  effectual  to  cot 
off  the  retreat  of  the  French  across  the  Tagus  into  Alentejo,  I  was 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  consent  to  a  convfntkm, 
and  allow  thein  to  evacuate  Portugal,    The  details  of  the  convention,  and 
the  agreement  to  suspend  hostilities,  is  a  difierent  matter;  to  both  of 
them  I  have  very  serious  objections.    I  do  not  know  what  Sir  Hev 
Dalrymple  proposes  to  do,  or  is  instructed  to  do  ;  but  if  I  were  in  his 
situation  I  would  be  in  Madrid  with  20,000  men  in  less  than  a  month 
from  this  time." — Sir  A.  Wellesley  to  Chabi^es  Stuart,  Esq.,  Itt 
September  1808  ;  Gurwood,  iv.  121.    Here  is  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  advantageous  results  of  obtaining  so  early  in  the  campaign  the  grast 
fortified  base  of  Portugal  for  the  British  operations.    Sir  Arthur  ia  a 
month  proposed  to  have  had  twenty  thousand  men  in  Madrid !    He  if 
a  bold  man,  who,  on  such  a  subject,  dissents  from  the  concnniog  opi- 
nion of  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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Many  causes  conspired  to  make  the  execution  of  chap. 
the  Convention  of  Cintra  a  matter  of  great  difficulty       ^ 


to  all  the  contracting  parties.     The  French  troops,    18O8. 
from  the  time  it  was  concluded,  were  constantly  kept  msgnio^ 
together  in  masses,  encamped  on  the  heights  and  forts,  [^Ij^®,^ 
with  cannon  directed  down  the  principal  streets  which  which  are 
led  to  their  bivouacs.     Notwithstanding  these  formid-  Ligi^n  of 
able  preparations,  and  the  proximity  of  the  British  *^®  p^°^ 
forces,  who,  early  in  September,  approached  close  to  ranks  in 
Lisbon,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  army.  °^ 
indignation  of  the  populace  from  finding  vent  in  de-^*^  ^^^ 
tached  acts  of  aggression ;  crowds  of  infuriated  pea- 
sants incessantly  thronged  into  the  city,  decorated  with 
ribbons,  vociferating  shouts  of  triumph,  and  bearing 
on  their  hats  the  favourite  motto,   "  Death  to  the 
French !"  and  at  night  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  or 
explosion  of  petards  were  heard  on  all  sides,  occasioned 
by  skirmishes  between  the  enraged  populace  and  the 
French  advanced  posts.     Loison,  whose  unnecessary 
cruelty  had  rendered  him  in  an  especial  manner  the 
object  of  universal  hatred,  was  menaced  by  a  serious 
attack ;  while  other  generals,  especially  Travot,  who 
had  executed  their  orders  with  humanity,  were  not 
only  unmolested,  but  traversed  the  streets  alone  in 
perfect  safety;  a  fact,  as  Colonel  Napier  justly  ob-ijj^p  j 
serves,^  extremely  honourable  to  the  Portuguese,  and^^^- 
conclusive  as  to  the  misconduct  of  the  obnoxious  offi- 
cers.    But  these  difficulties,  great  as  they  were,  soon 
sunk  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those 
which  arose  from  the  discoveries  made,  in  the  course 
of  the  preparations  for  the  embarkation,  of  the  extent 
to  which  public  and  private  plunder  had  been  carried 
by  the  French  army.     Sir  John  Hope,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Lisbon,  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Belem  on  the  10th  September,  and  by  his 
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1  Nap.  I. 
232, 234. 
Nevig,  ii. 
240, 249. 
Foy,  ir. 
356,  360. 
Thieb.  230 


6r«at  part 
of  the 
plunder  is 
wrested 
from  the 
French. 
Sept.  12. 


firm  and  vigorous  conduct  soon  reduced  the  unruly 
multitude  to  some  degree  of  order ;  but  the  complaints 
which  daily  arose  as  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  plun- 
der which  the  French  were  about  to  carry  oflF  under 
pretence  of  its  being  their  private  property,  continually 
increased,  and  became  the  occasion  of  much  more  seri- 
ous embarrassment.  The  museum,  the  treasury,  the 
public  libraries,  the  church  plate,  the  arsenals  of  the 
state,  equally  with  the  houses  of  individualsy  had  been 
indiscriminately  ransacked ;  most  of  the  valuable  ar- 
ticles left  in  the  royal  palace  by  the  flying  regent  were 
packed  up  and  ready  for  embarkation ;  all  the  money 
in  the  public  offices  was  laid  hold  off;  even  the  sums 
lying  in  the  Deposito  Publico^  a  bank  where  they  were 
placed  to  await  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law  on 
matters  of  litigation,  were  appropriated  by  these  in- 
satiable hands.  Junot  went  so  far  as  to  demand  five 
vessels  to  take  away  his  personal  effects.  Matters  at 
length  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  British  com- 
manders felt  themselves  called  upon  to  interfere ;  and 
the  commissioners,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  con- 
vention had  been  intrusted,  with  much  difficulty,  and 
after  the  most  violent  altercation,  succeeded  in  putting 
'a  stop  to  the  disgraceful  spoliation.^ 

These  high  functionaries,  General  Beresford  and 
Lord  Proby,  acted  with  such  firmness,  that  not  only 
was  the  progress  of  the  plunderer  arrested,  and  much 
which  had  been  seized  from  the  public  offices  restored, 
but  a  general  order  was  extorted  from  the  French 
commander,  enjoining  the  immediate  restitution  of  all 
the  property  which  had  been  taken  from  pubUc  or 
private  establishments  within  twenty-four  hours.  Yet 
so  inveterate  was  the  habit  of  spoliation  in  all  ranks  of 
the  French  army,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that 
within  a  few  hours  after  this  order  was  issued.  Colonel 
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DelambiSy  Junot^s  chief  aide-de-camp,  carried  off  the   chap. 
Prince  Regent's  horses — a  valuable  collection  of  pri" 
vate  pictures  was  seized  on  by  Junot  himself — and    18O8. 
two  carriages  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  were 
appropriated,  which  were  only  got  back  by  the  threat 
of  detaining  the  general  himself  as  a  hostage.     At 
length,  however,  after  vehement  discussion  and  a  com- 
plete revelation  of  that  exta-aordinary  system  of  pub- 
lic and  private  plunder  which  had  been  so  long  and 
disgracefully  the  characteristic  of  the  French  army, 
the  greater  part  of  this  ill-gotten  spoil  was  wrested 
from  the  invaders.     On  the  15th,  the  first  division  of  Sept  ic 
the  fleet  sailed  from  the  Tagus  ;  by  the  30th  the  Sept.  30. 
whole  were  embarked ;  shortly  after  Elvas  and  Al- 
meida were  given  up  in  terms  of  the  capitulation ;  and 
before  the  middle  of  October  not  a  French  soldier  re- 
mained on  the  soil  of  Portugal.    Twenty-two  thousand 
men  were  disembarked  on  the  coasts  of  France ;  thirty 
thousand  had  been  placed,  from  first  to  last^  by  Na- 
poleon under  the  orders  of  Junot ;  the  remainder  had 
perished  of  fatigue,  disease,  fallen  in  the  field,  or  vo-i  j^^   , 
luntarilv  enlisted  in  the  British  army.     The  conven-232,23i. 
tion,  though  loudly  disapproved  of  by  the  British  2 10,249. 
people,  was,  on  the  admission  of  the  French  them- 230 ^40! 
selves,  carried  into  execution  with  scrupulous  ffoodFoy*^^- 
faith  by  the  British  Government.^*  jhieb.  m 

The  subordinate  arrangements  consequent  on  the 
decisive  events  which  had  in  this  manner  liberated 
Portugal,  were  soon  concluded.  Such  was  the  vio- 
lence of  the  groundless  clamour  which  arose  in  Eng-* 
land  on  the  subject  of  the  Convention,  that  all  the 

*  "  That  same  public  opinion,  under  the  influence  of  a  free  constitu^ 
tion,  which  condemned  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  enjoined  to  its  Go* 
remment  its  faithful  execution.  In  so  far  as  depended  on  the  English 
Oovemment,  the  convention  was  executed  with  honourable  fidelity/' — 
FoY,  iv,  356, 
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Generals  engaged  in  it,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  were 
obliged  to  return  to  Great  Britain ;  where,  as  already 
mentioned,  their  conduct  in  relation  to  it  became  the 
subject  of  deliberation  to  a  court  of  enquiry,  which, 
after  a  long  and  impartial  investigation,  returned  a 
report,  distinguished  by  little  ability,  and  which  in 
substance  found,  that  no  blame  could  be  attached  to 
any  of  these  officers.  Meanwhile,  the  army,  de- 
prived in  this  way  for  a  time  of  the  assistance  of  the 
brave  leader  who  had,  in  so  glorious  a  manner,  led 
it  to  victory,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Snt 
John  Moore,^  an  officer  whose  gallant  conduct  in 


*  John  Moore  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  on  the  13th  November  17C1. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr  John  Moore,  the  author  of  the  View  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  France  and  Italy,  and  other  celebrated  weeks. 
Toung  Moore  was  educated  at  the  public  school  and  Uniyeraity  of  that 
city,  and  was  abroad  for  five  years  in  company  with  his  father,  who  was 
travelling  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  by  which  means  he  nm 
much  of  the  world,  gained  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages,  and 
acquired  that  suavity  and  elegance  of  manner,  for  which  he  was  rs- 
markable  through  life.     In  1776,  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  51it 
regiment,  then  lying  at  Minorca,  and  soon  after  a  lieutenancy  in  tbf 
82d,  with  which  he  served  through  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Americaa 
war.     At  the  commencement  of  the  Bevolutionary  contest,  he  was  liea- 
tenant-colonel  of  his  old  regiment,  the  51st,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
was  employed  in  17^4,  in  the  reduction  of  Corsica.     Subsequently  he 
was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  BerlHce,  is 
the  West  Indies ;  in  which  services  he  distinguished  himself  so  much, 
that  Sir  Balph  Abercromby,  in  his  public  despatches,  characterised  hii 
conduct  as  *'  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army."     During  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  1798,  he  was  again  called  into  active  service;  and  the  tic- 
tory  gained  over  the  rebels,  in  that  year,  at  Wexford,  was  mainly  owing 
to  his  talents  and  combination.     In  1799,  bis  valour  and  conduct  were 
again  evinced  in  the  expedition  to  the  Helder;  in  1801,  he  led  the 
vanguard,  which  first  landed  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  rushed  with  such 
vigour  up  the  sandhills ;  and  in  the  decisive  battle  of  21st  March,  in 
which  he  was  wounded,  his  gallantry  and  conduct  attracted  univenal 
notice.    For  these  services  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath;  and 
for  some  years  commanded  the  army  which  occupied  Sicily,  until  is 
1807,  be  was  sent  in  command  of  the  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  froB 
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Egypt,  as  well  as  admirable  skill  in  the  training  and   chap. 

li. 


disciplining  of  his  troops,  had  already  rendered  him  _ 
distinguished  among  all  his  brethren  in  arms.     His    1808. 
division  had  landed  and  joined  the  other  troops  at 
Lisbon ;  while  another  corps,  fifteen  thousand  strong, 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  David  Baird,*  whose  gal- 

which  he  was  soon  recalled  to  more  glorious^  though  melancholy  des- 
tinies, in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Brave,  chivalroas,  and  high-spiritedt 
DO  man  ever  more  thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  war,  or  more  com- 
pletely acquired  the  affections  while  he  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
soldiers^  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  discipline  and  increase  of 
their  comforts  ho  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  attention.  He  was 
perhaps  the  perfection  of  the  old  school  of  British  generals,  of  which 
Marlhorough  was  the  founder,  and  Wolfe  the  ornament.  But  though 
•econd  to  none  in  personal  valour,  he  had  not  the  energy  and  vigour 
necessary  to  reinstate  the  military  character  of  England  after  the  early 
disasters  of  the  revolutionary  war :  and  was  unhappily  impressed  with  a 
desponding  impression  as  to  the  capability  of  this  country  to  withstand 
the  power  of  France  on  the  Continent,  which  was  very  different  from 
the  fearless  confidence  and  indomitable  tenacity  of  Clive  or  Welling- 
ton. The  heroism  he  displayed  in  his  last  moments,  and  the  romantic 
circumstances  attending  his  death,  have  justly  secured  for  him  a  lasting 
place  in  the  grateful  affections  of  his  country. — See  Moorb's  Life^  2  vols., 
by  his  brother,  London,  1832,  and  Scottish  Biography,  iv.  28,  29. 

•  David  Baird,  was  the  second  son  of  William  Baird,  Esq.,  of  the 
family  of  the  Bairds  of  Newbyth,  in  East  Lothian,  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable family.  He  entered  the  army  in  December  16,  1772,  as  an 
ensign  in  the  2d  Foot,  and  he  was  ere  long  engaged  in  serious  service 
in  that  regiment,  when  it  was  despatched  to  Madras  in  1779,  to  take 
a  part  in  the  formidable  war  that  then  raged  between  the  infant  British 
settlements  at  Madras  and  the  redoubtable  forces  of  Hyder  All.  In 
July  1780  Hyder's  dreadful  irruption  into  the  Camatic  took  place, 
when  70,000  horse  threatened  with  destruction  the  little  army  of  5000 
men,  who  struggled  to  defend  the  British  possessions  on  the  coast.  In 
this  terrible  campaign,  young  Baird  was  at  once  initiated  into  the  most 
perilous  and  animating  warfare.  In  September  1780^  after  a  desperate 
and  most  heroic  resistance,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Hyder  at  the  head 
of  50,000  infantry  and  25,000  horse,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental 
blowing  up  of  the  British  ammunition-waggons  in  the  centre  of  their 
square,  which  deprived  them  of  their  whole  reserved  ammunition,  after 
the  whole  rounds  which  the  men  had  in  their  cartridge-boxes  were  ex- 
pended in  repelling  the  innumerable  charges  of  the  Asiatic  horse.  Even 
after  this  disaster,  and  when  their  little  square,  now  reduced  to  200 
Eniopeans,  had  no  weapons  for  their  defence  bat  the  bayonets  of  the 
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lantry  and  firmness  had  been  conspicuous  at  the 
storming  of  Seringapatam,  was  assembled  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  and  was  destined  to  land  at  Corunna, 
descend  through  Galicia,  and  co-operate  with  those 
which  had  advanced  from  Portugal,  in  the  plains  of 
Leon.  The  two  together,  it  vraa  hoped,  would  amount 
to  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  even  after  providing, 
in  an  adequate  manner,  for  the  security  of  Portugal, 
and  the  magazines  and  depots  in  the  rear :  a  force 
which  appeared,  and  doubtless  was,  if  tolerably  sup- 
ported by  its  Peninsular  allies,  capable  of  achieving 
great  things  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  Mcmh 
while,  the  Spanish  troops,  fully  five  thousand  strong, 
which  had  been  liberated  at  Lisbon,  were  equipped 
anew,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government,  and 
despatched  by  sea  to  Catalonia,  from  whence  the  most 
pressing  representations  had  been  sent  of  the  neces- 
sity of  regular  troops  to  aid  the  efforts  and  improTe 
the  discipline  of  the  numerous  peasants  in  arms  in 
the  province ;  the  Russian  fleet,  in  conformity  with 
the  treaty,  was  conducted  to  the  British  harbours ; 
a  central  junta  was  formed  at  Lisbon,^  to  administer 

men,  and  the  swords  of  the  officers,  they  repelled  no  less  than  thirteen 
charges  of  Hyder's  horse ;  and  at  length  the  few  surriyors  were  only 
made  prisoners  by  being  fairly  pierced  through  and  trod  ander  foot  bj 
the  ponderous  elephants  and  innumerable  squadrons  of  the  enemy. 
Being  made  prisoner  in  this  terrible  conflict,  Baird  was  conducted  to 
Seringapatam,  where  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  another  captire,  and 
confined  in  a  dungeon  for  three  years  and  a  half.  In  July  1784,  how- 
eyer,  he  obtained  his  release  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
Hyder,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  7 let  regimest, 
of  which  he  soon  after  became  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  1791,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  campaign  against  Tippoo  Saib  and  the  stormmg 
of  the  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  Seringapatam,  and  in  1793  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  Europeans  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  After 
this  he  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Europe,  but  was  again  sent  back  to 
India  as  Brigadier-General,  in  which  capacity  he  commanded  the  storm 
ing  party  at  Seringapatam,  of  which  an  acoount  will  hereafter  be  girea. 
^Jn/ra,  vol.  vii.  p.  124.~Seo  Scottish  Biography,  i.  82,  83, 
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the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  the  Prince    chap. 
Regent,     The  preparations  for  the  campaign  being       ^' 


at  length  completed,  the  British  troops  began  their    18O8. 
inarch  from  the  Portuguese  capital,  for  the  seat  of 
war  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  decisive  influence  of  the  recent  successes  and 
central  position  of  the  English  army,  in  possession  oreat  dim- 
of  the  capital  and  principal  stron&fholds  of  the  coun- J**^^.  *** 

tr  r  L  o  forming  a 

try,  rendered  the  appointment  of  a  central  junta,  and  central 
the  defeat  of  the  local  intrigues  every  where  set  on  jomMd. 
foot  in  order  to  obtain  a  preponderating  voice  for 
particular  men  in  its  councils,  a  comparatively  easy 
task  in  Portugal.  But  the  case  was  very  different  in 
Spain,  where  jealousy  of  foreign  interference  had 
already  risen  to  a  most  extravagant  .height ;  where 
the  people  entertained  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of 
their  own  strength  and  resources ;  and  many  differ- 
ent provincial  governments,  elected  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  had 
opposite  and  jarring  pretensions  to  advance  for  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs.  Much  division,  and 
many  dangerous  jealousies,  were  rapidly  rising  upon 
this  subject,  when  the  junta  of  Seville,  whose  pru- 
dence and  success,  as  well  as  the  consideration  due 
to  the  great  cities  and  opulent  province  which  they 
represented,  had  already  invested  with  a  sort  of  lead 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  bring  forward  a  project,  which,  from  its  equity  and 
expedience,  soon  commanded  universal  assent.    This  ^^'  ^' 

.  *  Tor.  it 

was,  that  the  different  supreme  juntas,  each  on  the  so,  93.  * 
same  day,  should  elect  two  deputies,  who  should,  ^JJjJJ^ 
when  united  toffether,  form  the  Central  Government,  12, 24. 

Sonth   li 

to  which  all  the  local  authorities  were  to  be  subject;^ 277. 
—that  the  local  juntas  should  nevertheless  continue 
their  functions,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
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supreme  junta;  and  that  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  some  town  in  La  Mancha,  equally  conve- 
nient for  all  the  deputies. 

This  proposal  having  met  with  general  concur- 
rence, the  different  provincial  juntas  elected  their 
respective  representatives  for  the  central  govern- 
ment, which  was  installed  with  extraordinary  pomp 
at  Aranjuez  in  the  end  of  September,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  its  sittings.  At  first  it  consisted 
of  twenty-four  members,  but  their  ranks  were  soon 
augmented,  by  the  number  of  provinces  which  claimed 
the  right  of  sending  representatives,  to  thirty-five : 
an  unhappy  medium,  too  small  for  a  legislative  as- 
sembly, too  large  for  an  executive  cabinet.  Though 
it  numbered  several  eminent  men  and  incorruptible 
patriots  among  its  members,  particularly  Count  Flo- 
rida Blanca,  who,  though  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  preserved  undecayed  the  vigour  of  intellect  and 
cautious  policy  which  had  distinguished  his  long  ad- 
ministration, and  Jovellanos,  in  whom  the  severities 
of  a  tedious  captivity  had  still  left  unextinguished 
the  light  of  an  elevated  understanding  and  the  warmth 
of  an  unsuspecting  heart ;  yet  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
what  subsequent  events  too  mournfully  verified,  that 
it  was  not  composed  of  the  elements  calculated  either 
to  communicate  vigour  and  decision  to  the  national 
councils,  or  impress  foreign  nations  with  a  favourable 
idea  of  its  probable  stability.  Formed  for  the  most 
part  of  persons  who  were  totally  unknown,  at  least 
to  public  life,  before  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  many  of  whom  had  been  elevated  to  great- 
ness solely  by  its  convulsions,  it  was  early  distin- 
guished by  that  overweening  jealousy  of  their  own 
importance,  which  in  all  men  is  the  accompaniment 
of  newly,*  and  still  more  of  undeservedly  acquired, 
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power,  and  torn  with  intestine  intrigues,  at  a  mo-    chap. 
ment  when  the  utmost  possible  unanimity  and  vigour 
were  required  to  enable  them  to  make  head  against    18O8. 
the  formidable  tempest  which  was  arising  against 
them,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  central  junta  displayed  a  becoming  vigour 
in  asserting  the  inviolability  of  their  privileges  against  Mi»eprf)ie 
Cuesta,  who  had  arrested  one  of  its  members;  but^^he  ^ 
they  were  far  from  evincing  equal  energy  in  the  more  ?°*^ 
important  duty  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  ment,  and 
military  force  which  was  to  maintain  the  conflict,  tho  Ebro? 
So  completely  had  the  idea  of  their  own  invincibility 
taken  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  never 
once   contemplated   the    possibility  of   defeat;   all 
their  arrangements  were  based  on  the  assumption 
that  they  were  speedily  to  drive  the  French  over  the 
Pyrenees,   and  intended  to  meet  the  contingencies 
which  might  then  occur.     Nothing  was  foreseen  or 
provided  for  in  case  of  disaster ;  there  were  no  ma- 
gazines or  reserved  stores  accumulated  in  the  rear, 
no  positions  fortified,  no  fortresses  armed;  there  was 
no  money  in  the  treasury,  no  funds  in  the  military 
chests  of  the  generals ;  the  soldiers  were  naked,  des- 
titute of  shoes,  and  rarely  supplied  with  provisions ; 
the  cavalry  dismounted ;  the  artillery  in  the  most 
wretched  condition ;  even  the  magnificent  supplies 
which  the  generosity  of  England  had  thrown  with 
such  profuse  bounty  into  the  Peninsula,  were  squan- 
dered or  dilapidated  by  private  cupidity,  and  seldom 
reached  the  proper  objects  of  their  destination.    Cor- 
ruption in  its  worst  form  pervaded  every  department 
of  the  state  ;    the  inferior  officers  sold  or  plundered 
the    stores,  the  superior,  in    many  instances  made 
free  with  the  military  chest ;  in  the  midst  of  the  ge- 
neral misrule  the  central  junta,  amidst  eloquent  and 
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CHAP,   pompous  declamation,  could  find   no  more  worthy 
^'       object  of  their  practical  deliberations  than  discuBsing 


1808. 


the  honorary  titles  which  they  were  to  bear,  the  am- 
ple salaries  which  they  assigned  to  themselves,  the 
dress  they  were  to  wear,  and  the  form  of  the  medals 
which  were  to  be  suspended  round  their  necks.  In 
the  midst  of  this  general  scene  of  cupidity,  imbecility, 
and  vanity,  nothing  efficient  was  done,  either  for  the 
service  of  the  armies,  or  the  defence  of  the  state. 
This  deplorable  result  is  not  to  be  ascribed  exclu- 
sively, or  even  chiefly,  to  the  character  of  the  members 
of  the  central  junta,  or  the  leaders  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  :  it  arose  from  the  nature  of  things,  the 
overthrow  of  all  regular  government  in  Spain,  and 
the  jarring  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  popular 
assemblages  by  which  its  place  had  been  supplied. 
Democratic  energy  is  a  powerful  auxiliary,  and  when 
directed  or  made  use  of,  in  the  first  instance,  by  aristo- 
cratic foresight,  or  despotic  authority,  it  often  pro- 
duces the  most  important  results:  but  its  vigour 
speedily  exhausts  itself  if  not  sustained  by  the 
lasting  compulsion  of  terror  or  force;  and 'the 
tyranny  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  is  not  lesa 
necessary  to  give  success  to  its  external  operations 
than  restore  credit  or  usefulness  to  its  internal  ad- 
ministration.^ 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  however,  decisive  steps. 

The  Mar-   wcro  adopted  by  the  British  Government,  which  had 

mwa^-    the  happiest  results,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  ten 

tains  in-     thousaud  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  whom  the  prudent 

ofwhatifl  foresight  and  anticipating  perfidy  of  Napoleon  had 

|^J/*°  ^^BO  early  removed  from  the  Peninsula,  to  the  Spanish 

standards.     It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  so 

early  as  spring  1807,  the  French  Emperor  had  made 

it  the  price  of  his  reconciliation  with  Spain,  after  the 


»  Tor.  ii. 
95, 102. 
Lond.  1. 
800,203. 
Nap.  i. 
310,311. 
South,  ii. 
298, 307, 
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premature  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  the    chap. 
October  preceding,  that  they  should  furnish  sixteen 
thousand  men  to  aid  in  the  contest  in  the  north  of    I8O8. 
Europe,  and  that  the  corps  of  the  Marquis  of  Ro- 
mana  was  in  consequence  forwarded  to  the  shores  of  i  xnte,  vi. 
the  Baltic.^    Soon  after  the  commencement  of  hosti-**^- 
lities  in  the  Peninsula,  Castanos,  who  had  entered 
into  very  cordial  and  confidential  communications 
with  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple,  then  chief  in  command  at 
Gibraltar,  strongly  represented  to  that  officer  the 
great  importance  of  conveying  to  the  Spanish  corps, 
then  in  Jutland,  secret  information  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  their  at 
once  declaring  for  the  cause  of  their  country.     In 
consequence  of  this  advice,  the  English  Government 
made  various  attempts  to   communicate  with   the 
Spanish  forces,  but  they  were  at  first  frustrated  by 
the  vigilant  eye  which  the  French  kept  on  their 
doubtful  allies.     At  length,  however,  by  the  address 
of  a  Catholic  priest  named  Robertson,  the  dangerous 
communication  was  efiected,  and  Romana  was  in- 
formed, in  a  secret  conference  held  in  Lahn,  of  the 
extraordinary   events  which  had  occurred  in   the  5/^^' 
Peninsula — the  victory  in  Andalusia,   the   repulse  ^p-^ 
from  Saragossa,  the  capitulation  of  Junot,  the  flight  south,  u. 
from  Madrid.^*  *^'^- 

* Robertson  was  dispatched  in  a  boat  from  Heligoland,  of  which 

the  English  had  recently  taken  possession,  to  the  coast  of  Jutland ;  bat 
the  principal  difficulty  was  to  furnish  him  with  a  secret  sign  of  intelli- 
gence, which,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other's  observation,  might  at 
once  convince  Bomana  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  his  mission. 
This  was  at  last  fallen  upon  in  a  very  singular  way.  Romana,  who 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  had  been  formerly  intimate  with  Mr 
Frere  when  ambassador  in  Spain ;  and  ono  day,  having  called  when  he 
was  reading  the  Qenis  of  the  Cid,  the  English  ambassador  suggested  a 
conjectural  emendation  of  one  of  the  lines.!    Romana  instantly  per- 

f  Aun  vea  el  hora  que  vos  Mertzea  dot  tanto. 
Mr  Frere  proposes  to  read  Mertxadet* 
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CHAP.         Violently  agitated  at  this  heart-stirring  intelli- 
^      gence,  the   noble   Spaniard  did  not  for  a  moment 


1808.  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  adopt 
EMapeof  Robertson  was  immediately  sent  back  with  a  re- 
the  Mar-    quest  that  a  British  naval  force  might  be  forwarded 

qois  and        •■■  i  •        .  i      i  -i*  •■li 

his  troops,  to  conYcy  away  his  troops,  and  that,  if  possible, 
Aug.  9  and  ^j^^  assistance  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  the  English 
troops  at  Gottenberg  might  be  granted  in  aid  of  the 
undertaking.  The  latter  part  of  the  request  could 
not  be  complied  with,  as  Sir  John  Moore,  with  the 
British  troops,  had  already  sailed  for  England;  but 
Admiral  Keats,  with  the  fleet  stationed  in  those  seas, 
drew  near  to  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  suddenly  ap- 
peared off  Nyborg  in  the  island  of  Funen.  Romana 
Aug.  9.  having  seized  all  the  Danish  craft  he  could  collect, 
pushed  across  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separated  the 
mainland  from  that  island,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Keats,  made  himself  master  of  the  Fort  and  Castle 
of  Nyborg.  From  thence  he  traversed  another  strait 
to  Langland,  where  all  the  troops  he  could  collect 
were  assembled  together,  and  publicly  informed  of  the 
extraordinary  events  which  had  occurred  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  which  went  to  sever  them  from  the  con- 
nexion they  had  so  long  maintained  with  their 
brethren  in  arms.  Kneeling  around  their  standards, 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the 
intelligence  they  had  received,  with  hands  uplifted  to 
heaven  and  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  they  una- 
nimously swore  to  remain  faithful  to  their  country, 
and  brave  all  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
the  attempt  to  aid  its  fortunes.  Such  was  the  universal 
zeal  which  animated  them,  that  one  of  the  regiments 

ceiyed  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  emendation ;  and  this  line  lo 
amended  was  made  the  passport  which  Robertson  was  to  make  use  «f« 
which  at  once  proved  successful. — See  SouthjsTi  ii  337. 
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which  lay  at  Ebeltoft  having  received  the  intelligence  chap. 
at  ten  in  the  evening,  immediately  started,  and  march-       ^' 


ing  all  night  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,    i808, 
reached  their  comrades  at  the  point  of  embarkation 
in  time  to  get  oflF,  after  having  marched  fifty  miles  in 
twenty-one  hours.    Nine  thousand  five  hundred  were  ^ng»  13. 
brought  away,  and  after  touching  at  Gottenburg  were 
forwarded  in  transports  by  the  English  Government 
to  the  coasts  of  Galicia,  where  they  were  disembarked 
amidst  shouts  of  joy  before  the  middle  of  September, 
in  time  to  share  in  the  dangers  which  the  efibrts  of 
Napoleon  were  preparing  for  their  country.     The 
remainder,  being  stationed  in  the  middle  of  Jutland, 
could  not  be  rescued,  and  were  made  prisoners  by 
the  French  troops ;  and  as  the  horses  of  two  of  the 
regimente  of  cavalry  which  embarked  could  not  be 
provided  for  in  the  English  ships,  they  were  aban- 
doned on  the  beach  by  the  horsemen  whom  they 
had   transported  so  far  from  their  native   plains. 
These  noble  animals,  eleven  hundred  in  niunber,  of 
the  true  Andalusian  breed,  all  of  which  were  muti- 
lated, seemed  to  share  in  the  passions  which  agitated 
their  masters ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  liberated  on 
the  sands  from  control,  than  forming  into  squad- 
rons, they  charged  violently  with  loud  cries  against" 
each  other ;   and  when  the  British  fleet  hove  out  of 
sight,  they  could  still  be  discerned  by  telescopes,  ^^^  **• 
fiffhtini;  with  each  other  on  the  beach,  surrounded  Sooth.  iL 
by  the  dead  and  the  dying,  with  all  the  fury  ofjjap'i. 
human  passions,^*  387,  sag. 

*  Tthe  singalar  anecdote  as  ta  the  hones,  which  were  aU  of  the 
highest  breed,  and  in  the  finest  condition,  is  related  by  Sonthey  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Bichard  Keats  himself,  as  well  as  in  a  contemporary 
jpnmal,  PhUn  EngUthman,  i.  294,  on  the  same  high  testimony.— 
SOUTBBT,  ii.  346, 
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CHAP. 
L. 

1808. 

Deep  im- 
pression 
which 
these 
event* 
make  on 
the  mind 
of  Napo- 
leon. 


This  long  and  unprecedented  train  of  disasters 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  farseeing  and 
prophetic  mind  of  Napoleon.  It  was  not  the  mere 
loss  of  soldiers,  fortresses,  or  territory  which  aflFected 
him ;  these,  to  a  sovereign  possessed  of  such  almost 
boundless  resources,  were  of  little  importance,  and 
could  easily  be  supplied.  It  was  their  moral  influ- 
ence which  he  dreaded :  it  was  the  shake  given  to  the 
opinions  of  men,  which  devoured  him  with  anxiety. 
No  one  knew  better,  or  has  expressed  more  clearly 
and  emphatically,  that  his  empire  was  founded  en- 
tirely on  opinion  ;  that  it  was  the  minds  of  men  whom 
his  own  victories  and  those  of  the  Revolution  had 
really  subdued ;  and  that,  great  as  their  triumphs  had 
really  been,  it  was  the  imaginative  idea  of  their  in- 
vincibility which  constituted  the  secret  charm  which 
had  fascinated  and  subdued  the  world.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  spell  appeared  to  be  broken ;  the  veil  was 
drawn  aside,  the  charm  dissolved.  This  had  been 
done,  too,  by  hands  whose  weakness  and  inexperience 
augmented  the  severity  of  the  blow.  Armies  had 
surrendered,  kingdoms  been  evacuated,  capitals  aban- 
doned ;  in  Andalusia  the  French  legions  had  under- 
gone a  disgraceful  capitulation ;  in  Portugal  expe- 
rienced the  fate  of  Closter-Seven.  These  disasters 
had  been  inflicted,  not  by  the  sternness  of  Russia  or 
the  discipline  of  Austria ;  not  by  the  skill  of  cirili- 
zation  or  the  perfection  of  art,  but  by  the  simple  en- 
thusiasm of  an  insurgent  people ;  by  bands  at  which 
the  French  legions  had  with  reason  scoflfed ;  by  those 
island  warriors  whose  descent  on  the  Continent  his 
tutored  journals  had  hailed  as  the  dawn  of  yet 
brighter  glories  to  the  French  arms.*     Such  misfor- 

*  ''  Nothing/'  said  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  his  public  wpeed, 
"  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  French  and  to  the  Continent,  thao  t« 
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tunes,  coining  from  such  quarters,   appeaxed  with    chap. 
reason  to  be  doubly  calamitous ;  his  proclamations,       ^ 


instead  of  the  heralds  of  victory,  had  become  the    18O8. 
precursors  of  defeat;  and  he  anticipated  in  their  ul-i  xhib.  vii. 
timate  effect,  not  merely  the  possible  expulsion  of  JiJ*^'^  ^j 
his  arms  from  the  Peninsula,  but  the  ffeneral  resur-3W). 
rection  of  Europe  from  his  authority.^  869,300. 

Already  this  eflfect  had  in  some  degree  appeared, —  ^^su 
Austria,  by  a  decree  of  9th  June,  had  directed  the 
formation  of  a  landwehr,  or  local  militia,  in  all  the  -Atma- 

,  ,  ,  ments  ot 

provinces  of  her  still  vast  dominions.  The  Archduke  Austria, 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  had  in-^ti"^ 
fused  an  un-heard  of  activity  into  all  branches  of  the  ^*^  *•*** 

*  pow6r  and 

army ;  and  three  hundred  thousand  provincial  troops,  ttn  TritneM 
already  in  the  course  of  formation,  promised  to  addRheiTish 
an  invaluable  reserve  to  the  regular  forces.    Pressed  Confeder- 
by  Napoleon  to  give  some  account  of  such  formidable 
preparations,  Count  Metternich,  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  alleged  the  specious  excuse  that  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  only  imitating  the  conduct  of 
its  powerful  neighbours ;  and  that,  when  Bavaria  had 
not  merely  adopted  the  system  of  the  French  con^ 
scription,  but  organized  national  guards,  which  raised 
its  disposable  force  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  it 
became  indispensable  to  take  corresponding  measures 
of  security  in  the  hereditary  states.      The   reason  au;?.  14, 
assigned  was  plausible ;  but  it  failed  to  impose  upon  ^^^^' 
the  French  Emperor,*  who  forthwith  directed  the  g^^'^pjlf^^ 
princes  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  to  call  out  and  *•  64, 72. 

see  the  English  at  length  throw  off  the  mask  and  descend  into  the  lists 
to  meet  our  warriors.  Would  to  Ood  that  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
English  woald  present  themselves  before  us  in  an  open  field  I  The 
Continent  has  in  every  age  been  their  tomb."  Fifteen  days  afterwards 
the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  published! — See  Moniteur,-  22d  Sept, 
1808. 
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CHAP,  encamp  their  respective  contingents,  and  shortly  after 
^'      adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the  augmen- 
1808.    tation  of  the  military  strength  of  the  empire. 

By  a  senatus  consultum  of  the  10th  September,  the 
Senate  of  France  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
Emperor  eighty  thousand  conscripts,  taken  from  those 
coming   to    the    legal  age  (18  to  19)  in  the  years 
1806-7-8  and  9,  and  eighty  thousand  additional  from 
ms  prepa-  thosc  of  1810,  which  last  were,  in  an  especial  manner, 
™^^"^^  destined  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  frontiers  of 
d*nge".     the  empire.     So  far  had  the  demands  of  the  French 
levy  of  men  Emperor  already  exceeded  the  growth  of  the  human 
Frwadi      racc,  and  the  boundless  consumption  of  mankind  in 
Goyern-     the  rcvolutiguary  wars  outstripped  even  the  prolific 
10.  '        powers  of  nature !     The  adulatory  expressions  with 
which  this  frightful  demand  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Senate,  were  not  less  characteristic  than  its  anti- 
cipating the  resources  of  future  years,  of  the  iron 
tyranny  as  well' as  fawning  servility  which  distin- 
guished the  Government  of  the  Empire.     '*  How," 
said  Lacepede,  their  president,  ^^  would  the  shades  of 
Louis  XIV.,  of  Francis  I.,  of  the  great  Henry,  be  con- 
soled by  the  generous  resolutions  taken  by  Napoleon ! 
The  French  hasten  to  respond  to  his  sacred  voice  I 
He  requires  a  new  proof  of  their  affection ;  they  has- 
ten with  generous  ardour  to  furnish  it  to  him.     The 
wish  of  the  French  people,  sire !  is  the  same  as  that 
of  your  Majesty;  the  war  of  Spain  is  politic^  it  it 
jiist,  it  is  iiecessary ;  it  wiU  be  victorious.     May  the 
English  send  their  whole  armies  to  combat  in  the 
Peninsula ;  they  will  furnish  only  feeble  glories  ix> 
our  arms,  and  fresh  disgrace  to  themselves.^'     Such 
Was  the  roseate  hue  under  which  the  titled  and  richlr 
endowed  senators  of  France  represented  the  hideons 
spectacle  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human 
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beings  being  torn  from  their  homes  to  meet  certain    chap. 
destruction,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  perfidious         ' 
and  unjust  aggression  recorded  in  history  ;  and  such    18O8. 
the  triumphs  which  they  anticipated  for  their  arms,  Moniteur, 
when  Providence  was  preparing  for  them  the  catas-  isos. 
trophes  of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria.^  >  Montg. 

At  the  same  time,  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  con- jom.  u. 
eluded  with  Prussia,  calculated  to  relieve,  in  some  de-^^'®^* 
gree,  that  unhappy  power  from  the  chains  which  had  ^^^''■^'^^y 
fettered  it  since  the  battle  of  Jena.     Napoleon,  van-  Pruisia, 
quished  by  necessity,  and  standing  in  need  of  a  bun-    ^ ' 
dred  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  for  the 
Peninsular  war,  was  driven  to  more  moderate  senti- 
ments.    It  was  stipulated  that,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  the  Prussian  army  should  not  exceed  forty 
thousand  men  ;  that  Glogau,   Stettin,  and  Custrin 
should  be  garrisoned  by  French  troops  till  the  entire 
payment  of  arrears  of  contributions  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  that  their  garrisons,  four  thousand  strong  each, 
should  be  maintained  and  paid  solely  at  the  expense 
of  Prussia ;  that  seven  military  roads,  for  the  use  of 
France  and  her  allies,  should  traverse  the  Prussian 
dominions ;  and  that  the  arrears  of  the  war  contri- 
butions should  be  reduced  to  140,000,000  francs,  or 
L.6,600,000   sterling;    but  that,   at  the  expiration 
of  forty  days  after  these  sums  were  provided  for,  the 
French  troops  should,  with  the  exception  of  these,  ^  ,     , 

1         -Tfc  •  T        •    •  1  Ante,  vi. 

fortresses,  evacuate    the    Prussian  dominions.^     To  453. 
Prussia  this  evacuation  was  a  source  of  unspeakable 
relief,  and  notwithstanding^  that  the  restriction  on.^.   , 

...  Montg. 

the  army  was  both  humiliating  and  hurtful,  yet  the  vi*  sso. 
Cabinet  of  Frederick  William  had  no  alternative  butN.  ka.' 
submission  :    although,  by  the  skilful  change  of  the  ^^*  ^^''' 
soldiers  called  out  into  actual  service,  they  eluded  the 
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CHAP,   most  galling  part  of  the  obligation,  and  prepared  the 
^      means  of  political  resurrection  in  future  times. 


1808.  Napoleon,  however,  was  well  aware  that,  even  after 
Interview  ^^^^^  treaties  and  precautions,  he  was  still  exposed  to 
at  Erforth  crreat  danffer  from  the  renewed  hostility  of  the  Ger- 
■iider.  *""  man  States  in  his  rear,  while  engaged  with  the  armies 
of  England  and  Spain  in  front  in  the  Peninsula,  if  he 
was  not  well  secured  in  the  alliance  with  Russia,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  breast  of  Alexander  that  the  true 
security  for  the  peace  of  the  Continent  beyond  the 
Rhine  was  to  be  found.  This  was  more  especially 
the  case,  as  the  losses  and  serious  aspect  of  the 
Spanish  war  had  already  rendered  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  a  large  part  of  the  Grand  Army  from  the 
north  of  Germany ;  and  before  winter,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  would  remain  to 
assert  the  French  supremacy  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  French  Emperor 
used  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevail  on  the  Czar  to  meet 
him  at  a  town  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  the 
destinies  of  the  world  might  be  arranged ;  and  sach 
was  the  ascendant  which  he  had  gained  over  his  mind 
during  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  and  such  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  new  objects  of  ambition  in  Finland  and 
on  the  Danube,  which  he  had  had  the  address  to  pre- 
sent to  his  ambition,  that  Alexander  completely  fell 
into  his  views.  Erfurth  was  the  town  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  there  a  conference  was  held  between  the 
two  potentates,  almost  rivalling  that  of  Tilsit  in  in- 
terest and  importance.  On  his  route  for  Germanj, 
the  Emperor  met  large  bodies  of  the  Grand  Army  on 
their  road  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenean  frontier; 
he  addressed  them  in  one  of  those  nervous  proclama- 
tions which  ever  bear  so  strong  an.  impress  of  his 
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genius,  but  which,  long  the  heralds  of  his  victories,    chap. 
began  now  to  afford  a  curious  contrast  to  the  disasters ^ 


and 
the 


he  was  destined  to  undergo.^     The  troops  traversed    1808. 
France  in  the  highest  spirits,  animated  by  the  Em- 
peror's address,  magnificently  feasted  by  the  munici- 
palities, beneath  triumphal  arches,  and  amidst  songs 
of  congratulation  from  their  fellow-citizens.     Vain 
illusion !     They  were  marching  only  to  the  scene  of 
protracted  agony ;  to  whiten  by  their  bones  the  fields 
of  Spain;  to  a  lengthened  conflict,  which,  ushered  in^™'*-    • 
at  first  by  brilliant  victories,  was  destined  in  the  end  Montg.  vi. 
to  thin  their  ranks  by  its  carnage,  and  overwhelm ^^*  n 
their  honour  by  its  disasters.^  ^»  ®*« 

The  Emperor  Alexander  set  out  before  Napoleon, 
and  on  his  way  paid  a  melancholy  visit  to  the  King  its  gecret 
and  Queen  of  Prussia  at  Konigsburg.  Proceeding  on  o^Je^t, « 
his  route,  he  rapidly  traversed  the  Prussian  States,  oonfer- 
received  with  marked  gratification  the  honours  paid  there. **^^ 
to  him  by  the  French  troops ;  took  Marshal  Lannes 
with  him  in  his  own  carriage,  and  expressed  publicly 
to  the  French  officers  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt 
'*  at  finding  himself  among  such  brave  men,  such  re* 

*  **  Soldiers !  after  having  triumphed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Vistula,  you  have  traversed  Germany  by  forced  marches.  I 
now  make  you  traverse  France  without  giving  you  a  moment's  repose. 
Soldiers  1  I  have  need  of  you.  The  hideous  presence  of  the  leopard 
(the  arms  of  England)  defiles  the  continent  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Let  it  fly  dismayed  at  your  aspect!  Let  us  carry  our  arms  to  the 
Columns  of  Hercules ;  there  also  we  have  outrages  to  avenge.  Sol- 
diers !  you  have  surpassed  the  renown  of  all  modem  armies,  but  have 
yoo  yet  equalled  the  glory  of  the  Roman  legions,  which  in  the  same 
campaign  frequently  triumphed  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  in 
Illyria  and  on  the  Tagus  1  A  long  peace,  a  durable  tract  of  prosperity, 
shall  be  the  reward  of  your  labours.  A  true  Frenchman  should  never 
taste  of  repose  till  the  seas  are  enfranchised  from  their  oppressors. 
Soldiers !  all  that  you  have  already  done,  all  that  you  will  yet  do  for 
the  happiness  of  the  French  people,  will  be  eternally  engraved  in  my 
heart/' — Thibaudeau,  vii,  60, 
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CHAP,   nowned  warriors."     Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and 
^'      received  every  where  with  the  utmost  distinction  by 


1808.  til®  French  authorities,  he  arrived  at  Weimar  late  on 
Sept,  26.  the  evening  of  the  26th,  and  found  every  thing  pre- 
pared for  his  reception  by  his  brother  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  and  the  French  ambassador  Caii- 
laincourt,  who  had  arrived  two  days  before.  Mean- 
while Napoleon,  in  more  than  regal  state,  was  leisurely 
advancing  from  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  sovereigna, 
princes,  and  ministers  of  Germany,  enjoying  the  first 
satisfaction  of  exhibiting  the  Russian  Autocrat  await- 
ing his  arrival  in  an  inconsiderable  town  of  Germany, 
above  five  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
point  of  his  dominions.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th,  he  made  his  pubhc  entry  into  Er- 
furth,  and,  after  reviewing  the  troops,  proceeded  on 
horseback  to  meet  Alexander,  who  had  left  Weimar 
at  the  same  hour  to  approach  his  august  ally.  The  two 
sovereigns  met  on  the  highway,  between  the  villages 
of  Ottsted  and  Nora,  near  a  remarkable  pear-tree 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  road-side.  Alexander 
immediately  descended  from  his  carriage ;  Napoleon 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  the  two  monarchs  em- 
•  braced  with  the  strongest  marks  of  mutual  esteem. 

The  French  Emperor  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  St  Andrew  of  Kussia,  the  Russian  bore  the  grand 
badge  of  the  legion  of  honour  on  his  bosom.  Mag- 
nificent presents  were  interchanged  on  both  parts ;  side 
by  side  the  two  Emperors  rode  into  Erfurth,  amidst 
the  roar  of  artillery,  the  cheers  of  multitudes,  and  the 
thundering  acclamations  of  ten  thousand  soldiers. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel  prepared  for  the  Czar, 
the  monarchs  again  embraced,  and  ascended  the  stairs 

61?*  Mrat.  ^^^  ^^  ^^'     Napoleon  requested  Alexander  to  give 
▼1. 352.      him  the  watchword  of  the  day  ;^  he  complied,  and  it 
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was  "  Erfurth  and  confidence."     The  two  sovereigns   chap. 

dined  together,  and  in  the  evening  a  general  illumina- 

tion  evinced  the  intoxicating  joy  of  the  inhabitants.*      1808. 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  greatness 
of  Napoleon's  power,  or  the  almost  irresistible  sway  p^tes  and 
which  he  had  acquired  in  northern  and  central  Eu-J^p^^^^^'^^ 
rope,  but  by  those  who  witnessed  the  pomp  and  de- 
ference with  which  he  was  surrounded  at  Tilsit  and 
Erfurth,  and,  four  years  afterwards,  at  Dresden. 
Environed  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  marshals,  generals, 
diplomatists,  and  staff-officers,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  object  of  obsequious  attention  to  a  crowd  of 
princes  and  inferior  potentates,  who  depended  on  his 
breath  for  their  political  existence  or  nominal  inde- 
pendence. All  the  beauty,  rank,  and  distinction  of 
Germany  were  assembled,  seventy  princes  or  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  were  in  attendance,  and  literally  it 
might  be  said,  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe  watched 
for  a  favourable  sign  from  the  mighty  Conqueror's 
chamberlains.  The  two  Emperors  spent  the  fore- 
noons together,  conversing  on  the  public  affairs  of 
£urope  and  the  separate  plans  of  administration  for 
their  vast  dominions ;  they  then  rode  out  in  company 
to  a  review  or  inspection  of  their  respective  troops, 
dined  alternately  with  each  other,  and  in  the  evening 
went  to  the  same  box  at  the  theatre.  A  brilliant  band 
of  the  most  distinguished  French  performers  had 
come  from  Paris  to  grace  the  conference,  and  during 
a  fortnight,  the  theatre  of  Erfurth,  resplendent  with 
illustrious  men  and  beautiful  women,  beheld  the 
masterpieces  of  Racine  and  Corneille  performed  by 
the  talents  of  Talma,  Saint  Pris,  Mademoiselles  Duch- 
esnois  and  Bourgoin,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  per- 

*  The  spot  between  Ottsted  and  Nora,  where  this  remarkable  meotr 
ing  took  place,  is  still  shewn  to  frayellers«— -P^rM>yki/  ob$ervaHon, 
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CHAP,    formers,*     On  the  6tli  October  the  whole  court  pro- 
ceeded  to  Weimar,  where  they  were  magnificently  ea- 


loOo.  *  fji^^Q  attentions  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon  to  each  other  at  Er- 
furth,  though  delicate,  were  got  np  with  bo  much  aiudetj  as  to  ctmifj 
to  the  spectators  the  impression  that  the  intimacy  of  Tilsit  had  some- 
what declined,  and  that  a  feeling,  of  which  they  were  on  every  occaika 
so  very  solicitons  to  give  public  demonstration,  conld  not  in  reality 
have  a  very  deep  foundation.  On  one  occasion  Alexander  eupmswd 
great  admiration  for  a  singularly  beautiful  dressing-case  and  bresk&it 
set  of  porcelain  and  gold  in  Napoleon's  sleeping  apartment :  they  was 
sent  to  him  as  a  present  on  the  same  evening.  At  the  representation 
of  Oedipe  on  October  3,  when  the  line  was  repeated,— 

'*  L'Amiti^  d'un  grand  homme  est  nn  bienfait  des  dieox,*' 

Alexander  turned  to  Napoleon,  and  presented  to  him  his  hand.    Aftv 
days  after,  the  Czar,  when  preparing  to  go  into  the  salle-4-manger  to 
dinner,  perceived  that  he  had  forgotten  his  sword.     Napoleon  imme- 
diately unbudded  his  own,  and  prdHented  it  to  him.—''  I  accept  it  st  s 
mark  of  your  friendship,"  replied  Alexander.     "  Tear  Ms^jesty  may  bs 
well  assured  I  shall  never  draw  it  against  you."     In  the  midst  of  all 
his  grandeiir.  Napoleon  had  sufficient  greatness  of  soul  and  true  discern- 
ment to  attempt  no  concealment  of  his  origin.    At  dinner  one  day  tk 
conversation  turned  on  the  Golden  Bull,  and  the  primate  of  Genun/ 
insisted  that  it  had  been  published  in  1409. — "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
observed  Napoleon ;  *'  When  I  wot  a  second  UeuUnant  ofariiUer^^  I  wm 
three  years  at  Valence,  and  there  I  had  the  good  fortnne  to  Io4gs  witk 
a  learned  person,  in  whose  library  I  learned  that  and  many  other  Till- 
able details.     Nature  has  given  me  a  memory  singularly  tenadoni  of 
figures."    Mademoiselle  Bourgoin,  whose  personal  charms  were  eqnal 
to  her  talents  as  an  actress,  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander ;  and  he  enquired  of  Napoleon  if  there  would  be 
any  inconvenience  in  his  forming  her  personal  acquaintance.     **  Xone 
whatever,"  replied  Napoleon^  **  except  that  it  would  be  a  certain  mode 
of  making  you  thoroughly  known  to  all  Paris.     The  day  after  to-mor 
^w,  at  the  post  hour,  the  most  minute  particulars  of  your  visits  to  ha 
will  be  dispatched ;  and  soon  there  will  not  be  a  statuary  in  Paris  who 
will  not  be  in  a  situation  to  model  your  person  from  head  to  foot" 
This  hint  had  the  eifect  of  cooling  the  rising  passion  of  the  Bimua 
Emperor,  whO;  with  all  his  admiration  for  the  fair  sex,  had  an  extreme 
apprehension  of  such  a  species  of  notoriety.     It  was  at  Eriurth  thit 
Napoleon  made  the  memorable  observation  to  Talma  on  his  erroneou 
view  of  the  character  of  Nero,  in  the  Biitannicus  of  Racine :  vis.,  thit 
the  poet  had  not  represented  him  as  a  tyrant  in  the  commencement  ef  bii 
career ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  love,  his  ruling  passion  at  the  moment, 
was  thwarted,  that  he  became  violent,  cruel,  and  qppfeasive.— See 
Las  Casks,  iv.  832;  and  Thxbadeau,  vii.  61,  65,  71. 
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tertained  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  that  place,  and  Na-   chap. 
poleon  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with^^ 


Goethe,  Wieland,  jgad  the  other  illustrious  men  who    I8O8. 
have  thrown  an   imperishable  lustre  over  German 
literature.     On  the  7th,  the  whole  party  visited  the 
field  of  Jena.      An  elegant  temple  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  Grand  Duke  on  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Landgrafenberg,  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  frigid  1  j^^  ^ 
bivouac  two  years  before,  on  the  night  before  the  bat-  749. 
tie ;  ^  and  a  little  lower  down  were  a  number  of  tents, 
of  sumptuous  construction,  where  the  Emperor  and 
his  cortege  of  kings  were  entertained,  and  from  whence 
he  pointed  out  to  Alexander  the  line  of  the  different 
movements,  which,  on  that  memorable  spot,  had  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  his  most  cherished  projects.     At 
length,  after  seventeen  days  spent  together  in  the 
closest  intimacy,   the  two   Emperors,   on  the    14th 
October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  rode 
out  together  to  the  spot  where  they  had  met  on  the 
27th  September;  they  there  alighted  from  their  horses, 
and  walked  side  by  side  for  a  few  minutes  in  close*  ^^•^*' 
conversation,  and,«then  embracing,  bade  each  other  aMontg.Ti. 
final  adieu.      Alexander   returned   rapidly  towards  ^'^" 
Poland;  Napoleon  remeasured  his  steps  slowly  and^-^- 
pensively  towards  Erfurth.     They  never  met  again  in  239. ' 
this  world/* 


*  In  one  of  their  conversations  Alexander  strongly  represented  to 
the  French  Emperor  the  resistance  which  he  experienced  in  his  Senate 
from  the  aristocratic  chiefs,  in  his  projects  for  the  public  good.  *'  Be- 
llaye  me/'  said  Napoleon,  *'  how  large  soeyer  a  throne  may  be,  it  will 
always  be  found  too  small  for  two  masters." — Montoaillard,  vi.  354. 

Though  Austria  was  not  admitted  as  a  party  to  the  Conference  at 
Erfurth,  Baron  Vincent,  envoy  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  came  with  a 
letter  from  the  Emperor  Francis  on  the  subject  of  the  armaments  on 
either  side  in  southern  Germany ;  and  a  joint  memorial  was  presented 
by  th9  Emperors  of  France  and  Russia,  proposing  a  termination  of 
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CHAP.        But  it  was  neither  to  amuse  themselves  with  re- 
^      views  and  theatrical  representations,  nor  to  make 


1808,    proposals  to  Austria  and  England,  which  they  were 
well  aware  could  not  be  listened  to,  that  the  two 

Secret  ,' 

views  of  Emperors  had  come  so  far  and  remained  together  so 
at  the  con^  long.  It  was  with  no  view  to  peace,  but,  on  the 
ference.  contrary,  with  a  distinct  prophetic  anticipation  of 
an  approaching  resumption  of  hostilities,  that  the 
Conference  at  Erfurth  took  place.  Napoleon  clearly 
perceived  that  Austria  was  about  to. take  advantage 
of  his  immersion  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  preparations  which  England  was  mak- 
ing for  a  continental  campaign,  to  renew  the  contest 
in  Germany ;  and  it  was  to  Russia  alone  that  he  could 
look  for  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  arduous  crisis  which  was  ap- 
proaching. Albeit  internally  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fearful  contest  in  the  end  with  the  power 
of  France,  Alexander  was  not  less  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  gaining  time  for  the  preparations  for  it ; 
and  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the 
peculiar  and  national  interests  of  Russia  were  in  the 
mean  time  chiefly  to  be  promoted  by  remaining  firm 
in  the  French  alliance,  and  that  when  the  evil  day  did 
come,  the  best  preparation  for  it  would  be  found  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  empire  in  Fin- 
land and  on  the  Danube,  which  was  likely  to  follow 
an  adherence  to  his  present  engagements.  Thn^ 
while  both  these  great  potentates  were  lavishing  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  and  regard  on  each  other,  Uicy 
were  in  reality  nursing  the  feelings  destined  to  lead 

hostilities  to  the  Goyernment  of  Great  Britain.  But  these  imporUat 
g  H^  y^  state  papers  will  more  fitly  come  under  consideration  in  the  snoceedis; 
low,  Chap.  ^^P^®'**  which  treat  specifically  of  the  affairs  of  Austria  and  En^Uad 
lU.and  liii.  *^  ^^  momentous  crisis  of  their  historj,^ 
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to  inextinguishable  hostility  in  their  hearts  :  Napo-    chap. 
leon  returned,  almost  blinded  by  Russian  flattery,  to         * 
Paris,  to  prepare,  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula,    iqqq 
the  means  of  arranging  the  countless  host  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  lead  to  the  Kremlin ;  and  Alex- 
ander, loaded  with  French  presents,  remeasured  his 
steps  to  Muscovy  to  organize  the  force,  destined,  after  i  xhib.  vh. 
adding  Finland  and  the  Principalities  on  the  Danube  ^'^^1^^. 
to  his  dominions,  to  hurl  back  to  the  Seine  the  tide  >•  82, 33, 

/»  /->!    J  T  •      •  •        1  iiit  ^o,     Jon* 

01  liallic  invasion/*  iu. se. 

The  Conferences  of  Erfurth  were  not  reduced,  like 
those  of  Tilsit,  to  formal  or  secret  treaties ;  at  least.  Tenor  of 
if  such  were  signed,  they  have  not  yet  transpired  J^®^"*^®!^ 
from  any  of  the  European  archives.     But  they  were  there, 
not,  on  that  account,  the  less  important,  or  the  less 
calculated  to  determine,  for  a  course  of  years,  the 
fate  of  the  continental  monarchies.     In  the  verbal 
conversations  which  took  place,  the  great  object  of 
the  two  potentates  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  each 
other  to  their  respective  projects  of  aggrandizement 
at  the  expense  of  the  lesser  states  in  their  vicinity ; 
and  their  mutual  interests  or  necessities  rendered  this 
an  easy  task.     Alexander  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  placing  of 

*  **  The  Emperor  Alexander/'  says  Boutonrlin,  ''  felt  thai  the  al- 
Uance  concluded  at  Tilsit,  and  cemented  at  Erfurth,  as  soon  as  it  ceased 
to  be  conformable  to  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  would  come  to  an  end ; 
and  that  the  grand  crisis  was  approaching  which  was  destined  either  to 
consolidate  the  universal  empire  which  the  French  Emperor  was  en- 
deavouring to  establish  pn  the  Continent,  or  to  break  the  chains  which 
retained  so  many  Continental  states  under  his  rule.  Determined  never 
to  submit  to  any  condition  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  regarded  the  rupture  as  near  and  unavoidable, 
and  thenceforward  applied  himself  silently  to  organize  the  immense  re- 
sources of  his  States,  to  resist  the  danger  which  was  approaching;  a 
danger  which  promised  to  be  the  more  terrible,  that  Russia  would  have 
to  sustain  it,  to  all  appearance  alone,  against  the  accumulated  forces  of 
the  greater  part  of  Europe/' — Boutourlin,  i.  45. 
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CHAP.  Princes  of  the  Napoleon  Dynasty  on  the  thrones  of 
^      the  Peninsula,  as  well  as  to  the  establishment  of 


1808.  ^^i"^^  ^^  ^^^  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  annexation 
of  Tuscany  to  the  French  empire.  The  effects  of 
this  consent  soon  appeared  in  the  accrediting  of  Rus- 
sian ambassadors  to  the  courts  of  these  infant  sove- 
reigns. On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  consented  to 
the  uniting  of  Finland,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia  to 
the  already  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar,  admitted  his 
relation  and  future  brother-in-law,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Oldenburg,  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
gave  satisfactory  explanations  in  regard  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  held  out  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  East  the  prospect  of  obtaining  aid  from  France 
in  the  attempt  to  stretch  his  mighty  arms  over  the 
Asiatic  Continent,  and  give  a  deadly  wound  to  the 
power  of  England  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  In 
return  for  so  many  concessions,  he  procured  from 
Alexander  a  promise  to  aid  France  with  a  consider- 
able force  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Austria ;  and 
conceded  to  his  earnest  entreaties  a  considerable  re- 
laxation of  the  oppressive  burdens  under  which  Prus- 
sia had  so  long  groaned.  The  arrear  of  contribu- 
j  tions,  fixed  at  140,000,000  francs,  by  the  treaty  of 

p.  789.'  "  8th  September,^  was  reduced  to  125,000,000  ;  and  a 
more  important  relaxation  took  place  in  the  form  of 
payment,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  50,000,000 
of  francs  received  by  Daru  on  the  5  th  November, 
and  70,000,000  more,  for  which  promissory  notes 
were  granted,  the  royal  revenues  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  Prussian  authorities ;  and  the  French  troops, 
which  were  urgently  required  in  the  Peninsula,  were, 
with  the  exception  of  the  garrisons  of  Stettin,  Cus- 
trin,  and  Glogau,  entirely  to  evacuate  the  Prussian 
dominions.     Thus  had  Napoleon  the  address  to  mak^ 
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his  disasters  in  Spain,  which  imperatively  required   chap. 

the  removal  of  the  French  troops  from  the  North  of ^ 

Germany,  the  means  of  gratifying  Alexander  by  an    18O8. 
apparent  concession  to  his  wishes,  and  diminishing*  Hard.  x. 
the  irritation  of  Prussia,  which,  in  the  event  of  hos-  Bout.  1. 
tilities  with  Austria,  might  prove,  even  after  all  its^^ 
disasters,  a  formidable  enemy  in  his  rear.^  !▼.  232, 

Two  other  more  delicate  subj  ects  of  discussion  were, 
after  being  touched  on,  averted  rather  than  settled, 
by  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  two  Emperors,  and  leftferencM  " 
the  seeds  of  inextinguishable  future  jealousy  in  tl^^ir  5J°^j™^.J 
minds.  The  first  was  a  proposal  by  Napoleon,  who  marriage, 
already  had  resolved  to  divorce  Josephine,  for  the  key.  "^ 
hand  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine  Paolowna,  the 
favourite  sister  of  the  Emperor ;  an  overture,  which 
the  astute  Russian  evaded  by  referring  the  matter, 
not  to  the  reigning  Empress,  whose  ambition  its 
brilliancy  might  have  dazzled,  but  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  whose  firmness  of  character  was  proof 
against  the  seduction,  and  who  hastened  to  terminate 
the  dangerous  negotiation  by  alleging  religious  scru- 
ples, and  shortly  after  marrying  her  daughter  to 
Prince  Oldenburg.  The  second  was,  the  amicable 
but  resolute  contest  for  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople. Napoleon,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,*  could 
not  bring  his  mind  to  cede  to  his  rival  the  Queen  of 
the  East :  Alexander,  with  justice,  regarded  it  as 
the  outlet  to  his  southern  dominions — the  back-door 
of  his  empire,  and  was  earnest  that  its  key  should 
be  placed  in  his  hands.     Fearful  of  interrupting  their 

*  **  We  talked/'  says  Napoleon,  **  of  the  affairs  of  Turkey  at  Erfarth. 
Alexander  was  yery  desirous  that  I  should  consent  to  his  obtaining  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  but  I  could  never  bring  my  mind  to  consent 
to  it  It  is  the  finest  harbour  in  the  worlds  is  placed  in  the  finest  situa- 
tion,and  is  itself  worth  a  kingdom."— Lab  CA8£B,iT.231 ;  and  O'Meara,  , 
i.  382. 
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CHAP,   present  harmony  by  any  such  irreconcilable  theme 
^'      of  discord,  the  subject  was,  by  common  consent,  laid 


1808.  fl-side  :  the  City  of  Constantino  was  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who,  in  every  other 
7 JVs  ^^*  respect,  were  abandoned  to  Muscovite  ambition ;  but 
Hard.  x.  the  tender  point  had  been  touched — ^the  chord  which 
Bout.  i.  34,J3'rred  in  the  hearts  of  each  struck  ;  and  the  inesti- 
fiL  sa*^  mable  prize  formed  the  secret  subject  of  hostility, 
La»  Cm.  iv.  which,  as  much  as  jealousy  of  English  power,  after- 
o'Meara;L  wards  led  the  French  legions  to  Borodino  and  the 
^*-  Kremlin/ 

Immediately  after  the  Conference  at  Erfurth  a  for- 
Xreaty       Di^*!  treaty  was  concluded  with  Prussia,  by  which  the 
T][*^^"""  alleviations  to  her  miseries  provided  for  by  the  arbi- 
Murat  d^  tcrs  of  Europo  were  reduced  to  writing ;  and  in  a  short 
of  Naples?*  time  the  evacuation  of  the  Prussian  States,  with  the 
J^^  *»      exception  of  the  three  retained  fortresses,  took  place. 
Restored  by  this  removal,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
right  of  collecting  his  revenue,  in  a  certain  degree 
Dec.  3.      to  his  rank  of  an  independent  sovereign,  Frederick 
William,  in  company  with  his  beautiful  Queen,  re- 
turned to  the  capital,  and  made  his  public  entry  into 
Berlin  amidst  the  transports  and  tears  of  his  subjects. 
The  results  of  the  secret  Conference  at  Erfurth  soon 
developed  themselves.     Murat  was  declared  by  Na- 
poleon King  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  and,  leaving  the 
theatre  of  his  sanguinary  measures  and  rash  hostility 
in  the  Peninsula,  hastened  to  take  possession  of  his 
newly  acquired  dominions.     He  was  received  with 
Yif^wf'    universal  joy  by  the  inconstant  people,  who  seemed 
Marteni,^  equally  delighted  with  any  sovereign  sent  to  them 
Thib.  vii.   by  the  great  northern  Conqueror.     His  entry  into 
iv.^237f ***'  Naples  was  a«  great  a  scene  of  triumph,  felicitations, 
»^-         and  en thusi  asm,  as  that  of  Joseph  had  been }    Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  he  gave  proof  of  the  vigour 
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which  was  at  least  to  attend  his  military  operations,    chap. 


L. 


by  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Island  of  Capri,  _ 
which  the  English  had  held  for  three  years,  but  now    i808- 
yielded  with  a  small  garrison  under  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
which  capitulated  and  was  sent  back  to  England,  to 
a  vigorous  and  well-conceived  attack  from  the  French 
forces.* 

Secured  by  the  Conferences  at  Erfurth  from  all 
danger  in  his  rear.  Napoleon  speedily  returned  to  Napoleon 
Paris ;  and,  after  presiding  over  the  opening  of  the  p^^!^  ^ 
Legislative  Assembly,  then  resolved,  with  his  wonted  French 
vigour,  to  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees,  determined  by  a  the  Ebro. 
sudden  attack  to  disperse  the  Spanish  armaments, 
and  capture  Madrid,  before  either  the  English  aux- 
iliaries could  acquire  a  solid  foundation  in  the  Penin- 
sula, or  Austria  could  gain  time  to  put  in  motion 
the  extensive  armaments  she  was  preparing  on  the 
Danube.     Tjeaving  Paris  in  the  end  of  October,  he  oct.  29. 
arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  3d  November,  and  imme-Nov.  3. 
diately  disposed  his  forces  for  active  operations.    The 
effect  of  the  vigorous  exertions  which  he  had  made 
to  strengthen  his  armies  in  that  quarter,  was  now 
beginning  to  display  itself.     The  fifty  thousand  sol- 
diers who  in  the  middle  of  August  were  concentrated 
on  the  Ebro,  dejected  by  disaster,  dispirited  by  de- 
feat, had  now  swelled  by  the  end  of  September,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  to  ninety  thousand  men,  present 
under  arms  in  Navarre,  besides  twenty  thousand, 
under  St  Cyr,  in  Catalonia.     This  body,  already  so 
formidable,  subsequently  received  vast  accessions  of 
force  from  the  troops  arriving  from  Germany,  espe- 
cially the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  corps  of  Soult, 
Ney,  and  Mortier,  all  of  which  were  veterans  from 
the  Grand  Army,  confident  in  themselves,  and  inured 
to  victory.     During  the  whole  of  October,  the  road 
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from  Bayonne  to  Vittoria  was  crowded  with  horse- 
men and  carriages ;  through  every  opening  in  the 
Pyrenees,  foot-soldiers  were  pouring  in  endless  mul- 
titudes to  reinforce  the  grand  muster  in  Navarre. 
Conformably  to  his  general  custom,  Napoleon  divided 
the  whole  army  into  eight  corps,  commanded  by  so 
many  marshals,  whose  names,  already  rendered  im- 
mortal in  the  rolls  of  Fame,  seemed  a  sure  presage 
to  victory.*  Their  united  force,  when  the  Emperor 
took  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  November,  was  not 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  fully 
forty  thousand  were  cavalry ;  and,  after  deducting 
the  troops  in  Catalonia,  and  those  which  required 
to  be  maintained  in  garrison  in  the  northern  for- 
tresses, and  the  sick  and  absent,  at  least  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  could  be  relied  on  for  offensive 
operations  on  the  Ebro.  But  the  magnitude  of  this 
force,  great  as  it  was,  constituted  the  least  formidable 
part  of  its  character.  It  was  its  incomparable  dis- 
cipline, spirit,  and  equipment,  the  skill  and  vigour  of 
its  officers,  the  docility  and  experience  of  its  soldiers, 
the  central  and  impregnable  position  which  it  oc- 
cupied among  the  mountains  of  Navarre,*  and  the 
unity  of  design  which  it  was  well  known  would  soon 
be  communicated  to  its  operations  by  the  consom- 


*  First  Coips^  Victor  Duke  of  Bellono, 

Second  do.,  Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istriai  afterwards  Sonlt, 

Duke  of  Dalmatia,      .... 
Third  do.»  Moncey,  Duke  of  ComeglianOy    . 
Fourth  do.,  Lefebvre^  Duke  of  Dantsic, 
Fifth  do.,  Mortier,  Duke  of  TrevisOy 
Sixth  do.,  Ney,  Duke  of  ElchingeUi 
Seventh  do.,  General  St  Cyr  in  Catalonia, 
Eighth  do.,  Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes, 
Reserve,  Napoleon  in  person, 
On  march  from  France,       .... 


33,937 
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38,033 
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14,060 
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mate  talents  of  Napoleon,  which  constituted  its  real    chap. 
strength,  and  rendered  the  friends  of  freedom  in 


Europe  justly  fearful  of  the  collision  of  such  a  host    I8O8. 
with  the  divided  and  inexperienced  armies  of  the 
Spanish  provinces.* 

These  armies,  though  very  numerous  on  paper,  and 
in  considerable  strength  in  the  field,  were  far  fromPodtiosf 
being  in  a  situation,  either  from  discipline,  equipment,  I^ength 
or  position,  to  make  head  against  so  formidable  ^ii^^^?^ 
enemy.  The  Spanish  troops  were  divided  into  three 
armies ;  that  of  the  right  under  Palafox,  consisting  of 
eighteen  thousand  infantry,  and  five  hundred  horse, 
occupied  the  country  between  Saragossa  and  San- 
guessa,  and  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Arrago* 
nese :  the  centre,  under  Castanos,  which  boasted  of 
the  victors  of  Baylen  in  its  ranks,  was  twenty-eight 
thousand  strong,  including  thirteen  hundred  horse, 
and  had  thirty-six  pieces  of  cannon ;  it  lay  at  Tara- 
zona  and  Agreda,  right  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
French  position ;  the  left,  under  Blake,  thirty  thou- 
sand in  number,  almost  entirely  Galicians,  but  with 
hardly  any  cavalry,  and  only  twenty-six  guns,  was 
stationed  on  the  rocky  mountains  near  Reynosa,  from 
whence  the  Ebro  takes  its  rise.  Thus,  seventy-four 
thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  horse,  with 
eighty-six  guns,  were  all  that  the  Spaniards  could 
rely  upon  for  inmiediate  operations  on  the  Ebro ;  for 
although  considerable  reserves  were  collecting  in  the 

*  Before  assuming  the  command  of  the  army,  Napoleon  had  said,  in 
bis  opening  address  to  the  Legislative  Body  at  Paris,  *'  In  a  few  days  I 
shall  set  out  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my  army,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  God,  crown  at  Madrid  the  King  of  Spain,  and  plant  my  eagles  on  th€ 
totperi  o/Litbon!" — Ditcourif,  25th  Oct.  1808.  Moniteur,  26th  October 
1808^  and  Thib.  vii.  86.  And  Imperial  Mtitter-BolU,'S ATiERyi.  Sft, 
Appendix, 
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rear,*  yet  they  were  too  far  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  their  discipline  and  equipment  not  in  a  sufficient 
state  of  forwardness  to  permit  of  their  either  arriving 
in  time  at  the  theatre  of  conflict,  or  taking  any  useful 
part  in  it,  if  they  were  there.  Seventy  thousand 
Spanish  infantry  and  two  thousand  Spanish  cavalry, 
could  never  he  considered  a  match  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  French  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances :  least 
of  all  could  they  be  relied  on,  when  the  French  oc- 
cupied a  central  position,  defended  by  almost  inacces- 
sible mountains,  and  were  guided  by  one  commander 
of  consummate  abilities,  while  their  undisciplined  an- 
tagonists, scattered  over  a  circumference  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
deep  ravines,  rapid  rivers,  and  impassable  ridges, 
were  under  the  command  of  different  and  independent 
generals,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  gifted  with  com- 
paratively moderate  military  talents.^ 

The  British  forces,  it  is  true,  under  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Sir  David  Baird,  were  rapidly  approaching  the 
scene  of  action ;  but  their  distance,  notwithstanding 
all  their  efforts,  was  still  such  as  to  preclude  the  hope 
of  their  being  in  a  situation  to  render  any  effectual 
assistance.  Sir  John  Moore's  forces,  which  set  out 
on  their  march  from  Lisbon,  as  already  mentioned,  in 
the  middle  of  October,  had  broken,  for  the  sake  of 


*  These  reserves  were  stated  to  be  as  follows ;  but  they  were  all  dii- 
tant  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  had,  for  the  most  party  hardly  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  military  art. 

Castilians  at  Segovia,  about  160  miles  in  the  rear,  12,000 

Estremadurans  at  Talavera,  ....  13,000 

Andalusians  in  La  Mancha,  ....  14,000 

Astunans  in  reserve  at  Llanes,     ....  18,000 


Total,     57,000 
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procuring  better  roads  for  the  artillery  and  waggon-   chap 
train,  into  two  columns ;   and  while  the  main  body,  ^ 


under  Sir  John  in  person,  followed  the  direct  road  by    1808. 
Abrantes,  Almeida,  and  Cuidad  Rodrigo,  a  lesser  di- 
vision, but  with  the  reserve  and  most  of  the  guns, 
took  the  most  circuitous  route  by  Elvas,  Badajoz, 
Talavera,  and  Madrid.     It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
8th  November,  that  this  heavily  encumbered  corps  Nov.  8. 
reached  the  Spanish  capital,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  Nov.  27. 
same  month  that  it  crosssed  the  Guadarrama  moun- 
tains, before  which  time  the  fate  of  all  the  Spanish 
armies  on  the  Ebro  was  sealed.     Meanwhile,  Sir  John 
Moore  was  farther  advanced;  for,  on  the  11th,  he  Nov.  11* 
crossed  the  Spanish  frontier,  and,  on  the  18th,  had 
collected  the  bulk  of  his  forces  at  Salamanca ;  but  Sir 
David  Baird,  who  had  landed  at  Corunna  on  the  13th  Oct  la. 
October,  had  only,  by  great  exertion,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Astorga  in  Leon,  four  days'  march  from 
Salamanca,  on  the  20th  November.     Thus  the  Bri- 
tish army,  not  in  all  more  than  thirty  thousand  strong, 
was  split  into  three  divisions,  severally  stationed  at  the 
Escurial,  Salamanca,  and  Astorga,  distant  eighty  or 
a  hundred  miles  from  each  other,  and  without  any 
common  base  or  line  of  operations ;  and  the  Spani- 
ards, a  hundred  miles  further  in  advance,  were  also 
divided  into  three  armies,  separated  by  still  greater 
distances  from  each  other ;  while  Napoleon  lay  with  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  veteran  troops  clustered 
round  the  basin  of  Vittoria.     It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  Allies,   exhibiting  in  this  respect  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  their  antagonists,  were  but  novices  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  signally  ignorant  of  the  importance  of"  South,  u. 
time  in  its  combinations ;  and  that  the  English  in  par- Nap.  t 
ticular,  inheriting  too  much  of  the  character  of  their  ^^'^^• 
Saxon  ancestors,*  were,  like  Athelstane  the  Unready,  i8ii  iw. 
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CHAP,   still  unprepai-ed  to  strike  till  the  moment  for  decisive 
'      operations  had  passed.* 


1808. 


*  These  observations  apply  to  those  having  the  general  direction  of 
the  Allied  campaign,  and  especially  the  English  Government,  who,  it 
this  period,  were  far  from  being  adequately  impressed  with  the  vitAl 
importance  of  time  in  war.     Their  instructions  for  the  campaign  were 
dated  so  late  as  October  6.     Both  the  gallant  generals  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  English  army,  pressed  forward  with  all  imaginable 
expedition  after  they  received  them  ;    and  Sir  John  Moore  in  particu- 
lar, as  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  with  mournful  resolution,  com- 
menced an  important  advance,  under  circumstances,  to  all  but  a  soldier 
of  honour,  utterly  desperate.    It  was  impossible  for  him  to  commence 
operations  before  the  junction  with  Sir  David  Baird,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  end  of  November.     But  still,  in  all  concerned,  there 
was  at  this  period  an  evident  want  of  the  vigour  and  expediuon  re- 
quisite for  success  in  war.     Napoleon  would  never  have  permitted  the 
main  English  army  to  have  lingered  inactive  at  Lisbon  from  the  end  of 
August,  when  the  Convention  at  Cintra  was  concluded,  till  the  middle 
of  October,  when  the  march  for  Spain  commenced,   nor  delayed  the 
British  expedition  under  Sir  David  Baird  till  it  reached  the  Spanish 
shores  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  that  month.     But  these  wne 
the  faults  of  government.  .  .  .  The  greatest  error,  in  a  military  poiot 
of  view,  of  Sir  John  Moore,  was  separating  the  artillery  from  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  in  the  advance  into  Spain.     For  this  oblivion  of  the 
first  rule  of  military  movements,  viz.  to  station  each  portion  of  theannj 
so  that  its  different  arms  may,  in  case  of  need,  support  and  aid  each  otter, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any  excuse.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  hov 
the  direct  road  by  Almeida  could  at  that  period  have  been  impassable  for 
artillery  and  waggons,  when  it  had  so  recently  before  been  traversed  bj 
Junot  with  all  his  army,  and  was  ever  after  the  great  line  of  militaij 
communication  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  use  of  from  the 
capital  to  the  frontier ;  and,  at  any  rate,  if  the  passage  at  that  period 
was  impracticable  for  the  guns,  that  might  have  been  a  good  reason  for 
sending  the  whole  army  round  by  Elvas,  but  it  could  be  none  for  sepa- 
rating it  into   two  parts,  severed  by  two  hundred  miles  from  each 
other,  and  exposing  either  to  the  chance  of  destruction,  when  the  other 
was  not  at  hand  to  lend  it  any  support.     Colonel  Napier,  much  to  his 
credit,  admits  that  this  separation  violated  a  great  military  principle, 
though  he  endeavours  to  defend  it  in  that  particular  case  as  unattended 
with  danger.     It  will  appear  in   the  sequel,  that  the  greatest  com- 
manders sometimes  unnecessarily  fall  into  a  similar  foigetfulness ;  and 
that  the  cantoning  the  English  infantry  apart  from  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  and  within  tlie  reach  of  the  enemj'i 
attack,  in  1815,   had  wellnigh  induced  a  serious  disaster  at  Qnitre 
Bras. — See  Napier,  i.  334,  and  Infra,  vol.  x.  p.  891. 
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Napoleon,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  importance    chap. 
of  striking  a  decisive  blow  in  the  outset,  and  disper- 


sing  the  Spanish  armies  in  his  front,  before  the  war-    I8O8. 
like  and  disciplined  reserve  of  the  English  troops  Move- 
could  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action,  lost  no  time,  after  J^g'^p^n^jj 
his  arrival  on  the  Bidassoa,  in  pressing  forward  the|f^^<>" 
most  active  operations.     Some  inconsiderable  actions  of  Napo- 
had,  before  his  arrival,  taken  place  on  the  left,  where  ®°°' 
Blake  had,  since  the  18th  September,  been  engaged 
in  an  offensive  movement,  from  which  no  material 
results  had  ensued.      Prior  to  this  the  French  had 
evacuated  Burgos  and  Tudela,  and  extended  them- 
selves towards  Bilboa,  which  they  still  held,  much 
against  the  will  of  Napoleon,  who  strongly  censured 
such  a  proceeding,  as  gaining  nothing  in  strength  of 
position,  and  losing  much  in  moral  influence.*     Blake 
broke  up  from  Reynosa  on  the  18th  September  with  Sept.  is, 
thirty  thousand  Galicians,  and  advanced  to  Santander. 
The  effect  of  this  movement  was  to  make  the  French 
concentrate  their  forces  in  the  basin  of  Vittoria ;  and 
Blake  attacked  Bilboa  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  Sept.  S3. 

*  "  The  line  of  the  Ebro,"  says  Napoleon,  '*  was  actually  taken  ;  it 
must  be  kept.  To  advance  from  that  river  without  an  object,  would 
create  indecision;  but  why  evacuate  Burgos— why  abandon  Tudela  1 
Both  were  of  importance,  both  politically  and  morally ;  the  latter  as 
commanding  a  stone  bridge  and  the  canal  of  Saragossa ;  the  former  as 
the  capital  of  a  province,  the  centre  of  many  communications,  a  town 
of  great  fame,  and  of  relative  value  to  the  French  army.  If  occupied 
in  force,  it  would  threaten  Palencia,  Valladolid,  even  Madrid  itself.  If 
the  enemy  occupies  Burgos,  Logrono,  and  Tudela,  the  French  army 
win  be  in  a  pitiful  situation.' '  It  is  remarkable  how  early  the  expe- 
rienced eye  of  the  French  Emperor,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
leagues  from  the  scene  of  action,  discerned  the  military  importance  of 
BuRoos — a  town  then  unknown  to  military  fame ;  but  the  value  of 
which  was  afterwards  so  strongly  felt  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
he  strained  every  nerve,  and  exposed  himself  to  imminent  risk  in  the 
close  of  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1812,  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
effect  its  reduction. —  VicU  Noi€,  Sur  Us  Affaires  d'Etpagne,  A^tffuti 
1808,  taken  at  Vittoria ;  Napieb,  Aj*p»  No.  iv.  p.  18. 
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CHAP,    which  fell  the  day  after  it  was  invested ;  while  the 
^'      French  withdrew  up  the  valley  of  Durango,  and  all 


1808.  tl^®  lateral  valleys  in  its  vicinity,  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountains  of  Navarre,  But  though  these  ope- 
rations were  at  first  successful,  yet  the  natural  effects 
of  the  presumption  and  want  of  foresight  of  the  Spa- 
nish government  and  generals  soon  developed  itself. 
Blake  had  engaged  in  this  laborious  and  dangerous 
mountain-warfare  without  magazine  stores,  or  any 
base  of  operations,  and  with  only  seventy  rounds  of 
ammunition  for  each  gun.  His  men,  when  the  winter 
*  Nap.  i,     was  approaching  and  the  snow  besdnninsf  to  fall,  were 

843, 308.  ,         ''*■  ^  o  o  » 

South.!.'  without  great-coats,  and  many  without  shoes.  The 
^^^®'  bulk  of  the  forces,  grouped  around  Burgos,  exposed 
104, 105.    his  right  flank  to  successful  attack.^ 

A  combined  attack  had  been  arranged  between  the 
Check  of    Spanish  generals,  along  the  whole  circumference  which 
^^^^««     they  occupied,  upon  the  central  mountain  position  of 
roQo.         the  French  army.     But  such  a  complicated  moye- 
ment,  difficult  and  hazardous  even  with  the  best  dis- 
ciplined troops,  when  acting  along  such  an  extensive 
and  rugged  line  of  country,  was  altogether  hopeless 
with  the  disorderly  and  ill-appointed  bands  of  the 
Peninsular  patriots.      An  attack  by  Castanos,  with 
the  Andalusian  army,  upon  the  French  posts  on  the 
Ebro  around  Logrona,  though  at  the  first  attended 
with  some  success,  at  length  terminated  in  disaster ; 
and  the   Spanish  division  of  Pignatelli  was  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery,  and  immediately 
dispersed.     Discouraged  by  this  check,  Castanos  fell 
back  to  Calahorra ;  and  dissensions,  threatening  very 
serious  consequences,  broke  out  between  that  General 
and  Palafox,  who  retired  with  the  Arragonese  levies 
towards  Saragossa.     Meanwhile  Bl^e,  whose  forces, 
from  the  junction  of  the  troops  under  Romana,  which 
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had  come  up  from  Corumia,  and  the  Asturians,  with    chap. 
whom  he  was  in  communication  near  Santander,  were         ' 


increased  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  commenced  a    18O8. 
forward  movement  on  the  French  left  in  the  Biscay  an 
provinces,  and  stretching  himself  out  by  the  sea-coast, 
and  up  the  valley  of  Durango,  threatened  to  inter- 
pose between  the  advanced  divisions  of  Lefebvre  and  1  Tor.  ii. 
Ney's  corps,  which  lay  most  exposed,  and  their  com-  -^^^  ^ 
munication  with  the  French  frontier  on  the  Bidassoa.^  ^^^- 

m 

This  offensive  movement  was  well  conceived,  and, 
if  conducted  and  followed  up  with  the  requisite  vigour.  Defeat  of 
might  have  led  to  great  results.     As  it  was,  however,  5J>^"J>^ 
his  forces  were  so  scattered,  that  though  thirty-six  oct.  31. 
thousand  were  under  his  immediate  orders,  only  seven- 
teen thousand  were  collected  by  Blake  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  without  any  artillery,  in  the  valley  of  Du- 
rango ;  the  remainder  being  stretched  inactive  along 
the  sea-coast,  or  separated  from  the  main  body  by  im- 
passable mountain  ridges.     Alarmed,  however,  by  the 
probable  consequence  of  an  interposition  of  such  a 
force  between  the  bulk  of  his  troops  and  their  com- 
munications with  Bayonne  and  St  Sebastian,  Lefebvre 
resolved  to  make  a  general  attack  upon .  the  enemy, 
and  drive  them  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilboa, 
Descending  from  the  heights  of  Durango,  under  cover 
of  a  thick  fog,  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Spanish 
army  at  daybreak  on  the  31st  October,  with  such^^-^^- 
vigour,  that  the  divisions  in  front  were  thrown  back 
on  those  in  the  rear,  and  the  whole  driven  in  utter 
confusion  to  Bilboa,  from  whence  they  continued  their 
retreat  in  the  night  to  Balmaseda,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Asturias,     Lefebvre  followed  him  up  next  day  ;  ^ 
but  Blake  having  assembled  his  troops,  turned  upon  iso,  isa. 
his  pursuers,    and,  after  some  sharp  partial  engage- 3^1*33, 
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CHAP,   ments,  the  French  retired  to  Bilboa,  of  which  they 
'      were  allowed  to  retain  undisturbed  possession. 


1808.        Matters  were  in  this  state  in  Navarre  and  Biscay, 
Portion  of  when  Napoleon  arrived  at  Vittoria,  and  instantly,  as 
the  French  Jf  by  an  clcctric  shock,  communicated  his  own  un- 
spanith     equalled  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  army.     Difl- 
J^^".,  approving   of  Lefebvre's  unsupported  attack  upon 
arrival.      Blake,  which  promised  merely  to  force  him  back  from 
the  scene  of  action,  without  effecting  those  decisive 
results  which  his  presence  both  usually  occasioned 
and  at  present  required,  he  immediately  gave  orders 
for  the  most  vigorous  operations.     The  position  of 
the  allied  armies  promised  the  greatest  results  to  im- 
mediate attack.     Blake,  with  twenty-five  thousand 
defeated  and  starving  mountaineers,  was  near  Espi- 
nosa  in  Biscay;  the  Conde  de  Belvidere,  vnth  tiie 
Estremaduran  levies,  twelve  thousand  strong,  was  in 
Burgos ;  Castanos  and  Palafox,  little  dreaming  of  the 
danger  which  was  approaching,  were  preparing  to  ad- 
vance again  towards  Logrona,  and  confidently  ex- 
pected to  drive  the  invaders  over  the  Pyrenees ;  while 
the  English  forces,  slowly  converging  towards  the 
scene  of  action,  were  still  scattered,  from  Corunna  to 
Madrid,  over  the  half  of  Spain.     Napoleon,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  himdred  thousand  excellent  troops 
ready  for  immediate  operations,  in  a  circumference 
«  Nap.  i.     of  twenty  miles  round  his  headquarters  at  Vittoria, 
T^!  ^/*    besides  nearly  an  equal  force  at  a  greater  distance  in 
124, 126.    Biscay  and  Navarre.* 

The  plans  of  the  French  Emperor  were  inmiediatelj 
Aetions  at  ^^rmcd.  Blake,  whose  eyes  were  at  length  opened  to 
Etpinon.    the  pcrilous  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  so  far 

riOT.  10.         .J  Ji«  nil 

in  advance,  and  destitute  of  all  communication  with 
the  other  Spanish  armies,  had  retired  to  Espinosa, 
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where  he  had  concentrated  nearly  all  his  troops,  in-    chap. 
eluding  those  which  had  come  with  Romana  from  the '__ 


Baltic,  in  a  very  strong  position  ;  while  his  reserves  1808. 
and  park  of  artillery  were  stationed  in  the  rear  at 
Reynosa.  He  had  now  rejoined  his  artillery,  and 
had  collected  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  but  his 
troops,  half  naked  and  in  great  part  without  shoes, 
were  shivering  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  exhausted  by  incessant  marching  and  counter- 
marching, often  without  food,  for  fourteen  days.  In 
this  state  they  were  attacked  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
10th  by  Marshal  Victor  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  while  Lefebvre,  with  fifteen  thousand,  marched 
upon  the  Spanish  line  of  retreat,  Romana^s  infantry, 
posted  in  a  wood  on  the  right,  made  a  gallant  resis- 
tance, and  not  only  was  the  action  prolonged  till  night- 
fall, without  any  disadvantage,  by  those  gallant  vete- 
rans, but  the  Spanish  centre,  who  were  protected  by 
the  fire  of  a  battery  well  posted,  to  which  the  French 
had  no  guns  to  oppose,  had  gained  ground  upon  the 
enemy.  Next  morning,  however,  the  result  was  very 
different.  Victor,  who  had  changed  his  columns  of 
attack  during  the  night,  renewed  the  action  at  day- Nov.  ii. 
break,  and  directed  their  efforts  against  the  left,  where 
the  Asturian  levies  were  posted.  These  gallant  moun- 
taineers, though  almost  starving,  and  but  recently  em- 
bodied, stood  their  ground  bravely  as  long  as  their 
chiefs,  Quiron,  Acevedo,  and  Valdes,  remained  to 
head  them  ;  but  the  French,  perceiving  the  influence 
which  they  exercised  over  the  minds  of  their  followers, 
sent  forward  some  sharpshooters  under  cover  of  the » jom.  ii. 
rocks  and  thickets  in  front  of  the  position,  who  speed- Jj^'®^* 
ilv  killed  the   first  and  severely   wounded  the  two3oi>392. 

^  "^  Top.  i. 

latter.  isej.'M). 

Disheartened  by  this  loss,  the  Asturians  broke  and 
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CHAP. 
L. 

1808. 

Total  de- 
feat of  the 
Spaniards 
at  Rey- 
nosa. 


Noy.  13. 


»  Tor.  ii. 
1S6, 135. 
Nap.i. 
391,393. 
Jom.  ii. 
97,98. 
South,  ii. 
389, 393. 


fled.  Blake  detached  a  coluimi  of  grenadiers  to  sup- 
port them,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  were  them- 
selves overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  fugitives,  and 
swept  along;  in  a  short  time  the  whole  army  dis- 
banded, and  rushed  in  the  wildest  disorder  towards 
the  river  Trueba,  which  encircles  the  rear  of  the  posi- 
tion.* Great  numbers  perished  in  the  stream,  which 
was  deeply  swoln  with  the  rains  of  winter ;  thos^  who 
reached  the  fords  dispersed,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  into  their  own  provinces,  carrying  dismay 
into  all  parts  of  Galicia,  Asturias,  and  Leon,  where 
Romana  afterwards  contrived  to  rally  ten  thousand 
men.  With  difficulty  Blake  collected  seven  thousand 
men,  with  whom  he  fell  back  to  Reynosa,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  make  a  stand,  with  the  aid  of  his 
reserved  artillery  which  was  still  stationed  there :  but 
this  ineffectual  attempt  only  rendered  his  defeat  in 
the  end  more  complete.  Soult,  who,  as  well  as  Le- 
febvre,  was  now  upon  his  traces,  dispatched  a  large 
body  of  troops  on  the  10th,  to  cut  him  off  from  his 
retreat  towards  Leon;  and  upon  the  13th  he  was 
attacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  former  mar- 
shal, who  displayed  even  more  than  his  wonted  vigour 
on  the  occasion,  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  driven,  with 
a  few  thousand  miserable  and  spectre-looking  follow- 
ers, into  the  heart  of  the  Asturian  mountains.  Mean- 
while, Bilboa,  Santander,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
intermediate  sea-coast,  with  great  stores  landed  at  the 
latter  port  by  the  British,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.* 

•  Great  part  of  the  disasters  of  this  defeat  were  owing  to  the  injudi- 
cious selection  of  a  position  for  battle,  with  a  river  in  the  rear — another 
example,  like  that  of  the  Russians  at  Friedland,  of  one  of  the  moatfital 
errors  which  a  general  can  commit. 
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While  these  decisive  blows  in  a  manner  annihilated    chap. 
the  Spanish  right,  an  equally  important  stroke  was 


delivered  by  Soult,  who  had  now  taken  the  command    18O8. 
of  the  second  corps,  against  the  centre.     It  consisted  Battle  of 
of  the  army  of  Estremadura,  under  the  Count  de  Bel-^^^^'  ^ 
videre,  with  which  were  united  some  of  the  bravest  of  the 
regular  troops  in  Spain;  in  particular,  the  Spanish ce^S^/ 
and  Walloon  Guards,  some  of  the  best  appointed  regi-  ^®^*  *^' 
ments  of  the  line,  and  the  Royal  Carabineers ;  and 
the  whole  were  completely  equipped  and  clothed  by 
the  English  Government.     It  made,  however,  even 
less  resistance  than  the  undisciplined  levies  of  Asturias 
and  Galicia.    The  Spanish  soldiers,  eighteen  thousand 
strong,  of  whom  eleven  thousand  were  regulars,  were 
posted  at  Gamonal,  in  front  of  Burgos,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon  disposed  along  their  front ;  the  right 
occupied  a  wood,  the  left  the  walled  park  of  Villemer, 
The  action  commenced  by  General  Lasalle,  with  the 
French  horse,  driving  in  the  Spanish  right,  and  threat- 
ening its  flank,  while  Mouton,  with  a  division  of  vete- 
rans, charged  rapidly  through  the  trees,  and  assailed 
their  front ;  Bonnet  followed  closely  with  another  di- 
vision immediately  in  his  rear ;   but  such  was  the 
vigour  and  effect  of  Mouton's  attack,  that  the  enemy 
broke  and  fled  in  utter  confusion  towards  Burgos,  pur- 
sued all  the  way  by  Bessi^res'  heavy  dragoons,  who  did 
dreadful  execution  among  the  fugitives,  and  took  all 
the  guns  which  had  been  saved  from  the  first  attack. 
Don  Juan  de  Henestrosa,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
cavalry,  to  cover  the  retreat,  charged  this  dreadful 
body  of  horse  with  more  gallantry  than  success ;  his  1  ^ap.  i. 
dragoons,  led  by  youths  of  the  best  families  in  Spain,  ^'^ 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  French  96.   tcwk 
cuirassiers,  and  shared  in  the  general  rout.     Two^^^fj^* 
thousand  Spaniards  fell  on  the  field,*  or  in  the  pur-  ^^»  ^^ 
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cu\p.    suit;  all  the  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty  guns,  with 
^"      eight  hundred  prisoners,   fell  into  the  hands  of  the 


1808.  victors ;  the  whole  ammunition  and  stores  of  the  army 
were  taken  in  Burgos,  which  was  given  up  to  pillage, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  defeated  troops  was  com- 
plete. 

Burgos  now  became  the  centre  of  the  Emperors 
,  operations  :  headquarters  were  established  there  on 

Movement      *■•'■, 

tgMnst  the  12th,  and  ten  thousand  light  troops  were  dis- 
and  Pril-  patched  forward  to  scour  the  country,  levy  contribu- 
^®'-  tions,   and  diflFuse   a  general  terror  of   the  French 

arms.  Such  was  the  consternation  produced  by  their 
advance,  that  they  traversed  the  open  fields  in  every 
direction,  without  experiencing  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion ;  they  swept  over  the  plains  of  Leon  as  far  as 
Benevente,  Toro,  and  Tordesillas,  spreading  every 
where  the  triumphant  proclamations  of  the  Emperor, 
and  boasting  that,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  ex- 
ertion, the  French  horsemen  could  not  overtake  the 
English  army,  which,  abandoning  its  allies  without 
striking  a  blow,  was  flying  in  disgrace  to  its  ships. 
But  while,  by  these  incursions,  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  drawn  to  the  side  of  Salamanca,  the 
eyes  of  Napoleon  were,  in  reality,  turned  in  a  diffe- 
rent quarter ;  and  it  was  against  Castanos  and  Pala- 
fox  that  the  weight  of  his  forces  was  directed.  The 
position  of  the  French  army  seemed  to  expose  them 
to  certain  destruction  ;  for  Ney's  corps,  which  had 
been  destined  to  act  against  the  army  of  Estrema- 
dura  at  Burgos,  being  rendered  disposable  by  its 
sudden  destruction,  was  in  a  situation  to  make  a 
circuit  round  their  position,  and  cut  them  off  from 
the  line  of  retreat  to  New  Castile  and  Madrid.  That 
brave  marshal  accordingly,  reinforced  by  a  division 
from  tlie  roservo,  was  directed  to  move  from  Aranda 
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by  Soria  to  Agreda,  which  was  directly  in  their  rear ;    chap. 
while  Lannes  was  dispatched  from  Burgos,  with  two       ^' 


divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  heavy  cavalry  from    18O8. 
the  reserve,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Moucey's 
corps,  and  attack  them  in  front.*     Meanwhile,  Cas- 
tanos,  finding  himself  separated  both  from  Belvidere 
and  Blake's  armies,  with  the  destruction  of  which  he 
was  unacquainted,  had  adopted  the  extraordinary  plan 
of  forcing  a  passage  through  the  French  forces  in  his 
front,  and  marching  by  Conchar-de-Hara  and  Soria  i  xhib.  vil 
to  Burgos,  where  he  was  to  annihilate  the  Emperor's  }^>  ^f^» 
reserves  and  rearguard,  and  thence  pass  on  to  Vit-  lasi  lae. 
toria  to  co-operate  with  Blake  in  the  destruction  of  ^5'4J)j^ 
the  two  corps  in  Biscay.^  Nov.  21. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extravagant  projects,  the  hand 
of  fate  was  upon  tim.    Marshal  Ney,  who  left  Aranda  Podtioni 
on  the  19th,  entered  Soria  on  the  21st,  upon  which  French 
Castanos  retreated  towards  Tudela,  which  he  reached  ^^  .  ^ 

SpaniBii 

on  the  evening  of  the  22d.     There  his  army  formed  armies  be- 
a  junction  with  that  of  Arragon  under  Palafox,  andi^^^ 
their  united  forces  amounted  to  thirty-nine  thousand  ^ndeia. 
infantry,  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  with  forty  guns. 
The  generals  of  the  armies  of  Andalusia  and  Arragon 
could  not  concur  in  any  plan  of  common  operations ; 
Palafox  contending  strongly  for  the  defence  of  Arra- 
gon, Castanos  for  the  more  prudent  plan  of  retiring 
before  the  enemy.     Nothing  was  as  yet  decided  be- 
tween these  conflicting  opinions,  when  it  was  announ- 
ced from  the  outposts  that  the  enemy  were  already 
upon  them.  In  haste,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  nearly 
on  the  ground  which  they  occupied  at  the  moment, 

*  In  crossing  a  mountain  range  near  Toloso,  the  horse  of  Marshal 
Lannes  fell  with  him,  and  he  sastained  several  severe  and  dangerous 
bniisefe.  He  was  cured  in  a  very  singular  manner  by  being  wrapped  in 
a  warm  skin  of  a  newly  slain  sheep,  and  was  able  in  two  days  to  resume 
the  command  of  the  army. — Larrey,  Memoiret  et  Camp,  iv.  237. 
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off  the  field  in  confusion  towards  Saragossa.    Mean-    chap. 
while,  La  Pena,  with  the  victors  of  Baylen  on  the       ^' 
extreme  left,  had  routed  the  French  under  LaGrange,    isos. 
to  whom  he  was  opposed  ;  but  when  following  up 
their  success  in  some  disorder,  and  already  confident 
of  victory,  the  victors  were  suddenly  met  by  a  solid 
mass  of  infantry  which  diverged  from  the  victorious 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  broken ;  the  other  divisions 
of  the  army  of  Andalusia,   three  in    number,  and 
embracing  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  took  no  part  in 
the  action.  They  commenced  their  retreat,  however, 
in  good  order,  when  it  was  evident  the  battle  was 
lost ;  but  some  of  the  advanced  troops  of  Ney's  corps 
having  appeared  in  the  rear,  from  the  side  of  Soria, 
and  a  powder-waggon  exploded  by  accident,  the  re- 
treat became  disorderly,  and  it  was  with  some  diflfi- 
culty  the  guns  were  brought  off.     As  it  was,  the 
separation  of  the  Spanish  armies  was  complete ;  fif- 
teen  thousand    men,   Arragonese,  Valencians,  and 
Castilians,  had  taken  refuge  in  Saragossa,  without 
either  guns  or  ammunition-waggons.     Twenty  thou- 
sand, under  Castanos,  with   all  their  artillery,  fell 
back,  comparatively  in  good  order,  to  Calatayud,  and 
were  immediately  ordered  up  by  the  Central  Junta 
to    Madrid  to  defend  the    capital.     Five  thousand 
were  killed  and  wounded,  or  made  prisoners  on  the 
field ;  the  remainder,  with   twenty  guns,  dispersed 
in  the  pursuit,  and  were  never  more  heard  of.     But 
if  Napoleon's  directions  had  been  implicitly  followed 
by  Ney,  who  arrived  at  Soria  on  the  22d,  and  if, 
instead  of  remaining  in  that  town,  as  he  did,  inactive  IJ^^^' 
for  two  days,  he  had  advanced  in  the  direction  of  tot.  u. 
Calatayud,  he  would  have  fallen  perpendicularly  on  j;^'\f^' 
the  retreating  columns  of  Castanos,  and  totally  de-*^i»*^; 
stroyed  them.^     This  failure,  on  the  part  of  Ney ,  aw,  401.' 
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CHAP,   excited  great  displeasure  in  Napoleon  (who  had  with 
^      reason  calculated  upon   much  greater  results  from 


1808     ^^^  battle),  and  was  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  war.* 

The  battles  of  Espinosa,  Burgos,  and  Tudela,  were 
Disorderly  not  ouly  totally  destructive  of  the  Spanish  armies  in 
Sc  retreat  the  north,  but  they  rendered,  by  the  dispersion  of 
s^^^'uh     ^^^ir  forces  with  which  they  were  attended,  the  ap- 
armiee       proach  to  the  Capital  a  matter  of  ease  to  the  French 
Ebro.  *    Emperor.      Blake's  troops,  of  which  Romana  had 
now  assumed,  the  command,  had  almost  all  dispersed, 
some  into  Asturias,  others  into  Leon  :  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  that  gallant  comman- 
der had  rallied  ten  thousand  of  the  starving  fugitives, 
without  either  artillery,  ammunition,  or  stores,  in  the 
rugged  mountains  from  which  the  Ebro  takes  its  rise; 
the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Estremadura,  routed  at 
Burgos,  had  fallen  back,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  to- 
wards the  Guadarrama  mountains ;  while  Castanos, 
with  the  army  of  Andalusia,  was  driven  off  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  Calatayud,  in  the  road  to 
Valencia ;  and  Palafox,  with  the  levies  of  Arragon 
»  Nap.  i.     and  Castile,  had  sought  a  refuge  behind  the  walls  of 
jom.*ii^     Saragossa.     Thus,  the  Spanish  armies  were  not  only 
l^'  .       individually  and  grievously  weakened  by  the  losses 
141."  they  had  sustained,  but  so.disjointed  and  severed,*  as 

♦  Colonel  Napier  says,  *'  Palafox,  with  the  right  wing  and  centre,  fled 
to  Saragossa  with  such  speed,  that  some  of  the  fugitives  are  said  to  lure 
arrived  there  the  same  evening."  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  aatho- 
rity  on  which  this  serious  charge  is  made  against  Palafox  should  be 
given,  as  no  foundation  appears  for  it  in  the  military  authorities  iritk 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Jomini  says  merely,  that  after  the  l«tcie 
''  Palafox  took  the  road  to  Saragossa;"  Toreno,  "  that  Don  Joseph  Pa- 
lafox in  the  morning  (dee  U  matin)  resumed  the  route  to  Saragossa." 
Neither  say  any  thing  about  any  of  the  Arragonese  or  Palafox  hiraeelf 
having  either /^d  to  Saragossa,  or  arrived  there  at  night. — Set  Napikk, 
i.  403,  Ut  Ed,;  Toreno,  ii.  141 ;  Jomini,  iii.  100. 
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to  be  incapable  of  acting  in  concert,  or  affording  any    chap. 
support  to  eacli  other ;  while  Napoleon,  at  the  head         ' 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  occupied  a  central  posi-    18O8 
tion  in  the  heart  of  them  all,  and  was  master  of  the 
great  road  leading  direct  to  the  capital* 

It  was  in  such  circumstances  that  the  genius  of 
that  great  general  appeared  most  conspicuous,  which  Rapid  and 
never  shone  with  such  lustre  as  in  the  vigour  and^^®^™" 
ability  with  which  he  followed  up  a  beaten  enemy.  ^"*^  ***" , 

J  ^  J    ^Q  French 

Abandoning  the  remains  of  Blake's  army  to  Soult^s,  armies  to 
and  the  care  of  watching  the  English  troops  to  Lefe-^^^^' 
bvre's  corps,  and  directing  Lannes  to  observe  Sara- 
gossa  and  the  discomfited  but  warlike  multitude  which 
it  contained,  while  Ney  was  to  press  incessantly  on 
Castanos,  and  drive  him  off,  as  far  as  possible,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  the  Emperor  himself,  with  the  Im- 
perial Guards,  Victor's  corps,  and  the  reserve,  at  least 
sixty  thousand  strong,  advanced  towards  Madrid.    So 
skilfully  were  these  various  movements  combined,  that 
while  each  corps  had  the  following  up  and  destroying 
of  its  own  peculiar  antagonist  in  an  especial  manner 
intrusted  to  its  care,  the  whole  combined  to  protect 
and  support  the  advance  of  the  main  body  to  the  capi- 
tal ;  Lefebvre  protecting  its  right  flank,  Ney  its  left, » Nap.  i. 
while  Lannes  and  Soult  secured  and  protected  thej^^. 
rear,  at  the  same  time  that  they  disposed  of  the  rem- 101,  io«. 
nants  of  the  Arragonese  and  Galician  armies.^  143, 144. 

Departing  from  Aranda  de  Douro  on  the  28th,  the 
Emperor  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Somo-sierra  on  the  Forcing  of 
morning  of  the  30th.  Some  field-works,  hastily  con-  ^l^^, 
structed  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  were  garrisoned 
by  a  disorderly  crowd,  composed  of  the  reserve  of  the 
divisions  of  Andalusia  which  had  been  sent  forward 
from  Madrid^  with  which  were  united  the  remains  of 
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CHAP,   the  army  of  Estremadura,  in  all  about  twelve  thousand 
^'      men,  with  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon^  under  the  com- 
1808.    niand  of  General  St  Juan.     The  guns  swept  the  road 
along  the  whole  ascent,  which  was  long  and  very  steep; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  toilsome  accUvity 
could  be  surmounted  by  the  troops  except  during  a 
considerable  time,  a  very  serious  loss  was  anticipated 
by  the  assailants.     Preceded,  however,  by  a  cloud  of 
sharpshooters,  which  covered  the  mountains  on  either 
side,  a  column  of  three  regiments  ascended  the  cause- 
way, while  as  many  assailed  the  position  on  its  right, 
and  a  like  number  on  its  left.     The  fire,  however,  of 
the  artillery  on  the  summit  was  very  violent,  to  which 
it  was  difficult  to  reply,  as  a  thick  fog,  intermingled 
with  smoke,  hung  over  their  hue  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  ridge,  on  entering  into  which  the  French  found 
themselves  torn  by  a  descending  shower  of  balls  from 
an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  discern.     The  head 
of  the  column  on  the  causeway  was  already  arrested, 
and  hesitation,  as  always  ensues  in  such  an  event,  was 
beginning  to  spread  in  the  rear,  when  Napoleon,  hay- 
ing rode  to  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  at  once  ordered 
the  Polish  lancers  and  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  under 
General  Montbrun,  to  charge.    Advancing  up  the  steep 
ascent  at  a  rapid  pace,  these  brave  men  opened  a  waj 
for  themselves  through  the  columns  of  infantry  with 
which  it  was  encumbered,  and  attacked  the  battery ; 
the  first  squadrons,  shattered  by  a  terrible  dischai^, 
reeled  and  fell  back ;  but  the  next,  galloping  forward 
before  the  guns  could  be  reloaded,   dashed  among 
>  Tor.  ii.    the  artillerymen,  and  carried  the  pieces.     Meanwhile 
Nap,  i.  '    the  Spanish  infantry,  stationed  on  either  flank,  retired, 
J^-  ^      after  discharging  their  muskets  at  the  swarms  of  tir- 
103.         ailleurs  by  whom  they  were  assailed,^  and  the  whole 
body  falling  into  confusion,  soon  fled  in  disorder  to 
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Segovia,  where  a  small  number  only  could  be  rallied    chap. 
by  the  efforts  of  their  gallant  leader,  San  Juan,  who         ' 
cut  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  a  body  of  Polish    I8O8. 
lancers,  by  whom  he  was  enveloped. 

Great  was  the  dismay  in  the  Spanish  capital  when 
the  alarming  intelligence  arrived,  early  on  the  morn-  Prodigioua 
ing  of  the  1st  December,  that  the  Somo-sierra  pass  m^^*^^*^  *' 
had  been  forced,  and  that  Napoleon  with  his  terrible 
legions  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  against  its 
defenceless  walls.  The  Central  Junta  at  Aranjuez, 
at  the  same  time,  heard  of  the  disaster,  and  instantly 
fixing  on  Badajoz  as  their  point  of  union,  they  set  out 
with  all  imaginable  haste  for  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  in 
diflferent  parties  and  by  different  roads,  and  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  arrive  at  their  place  of  destination 
without  accident.  Meanwhile,  the  general  government 
of  Madrid  was  intrusted  to  a  Provisional  Junta,  of 
which  the  Duke  del  Infantado  was  the  head ;  while  the 
direction  of  its  military  defence  was  in  the  hands  of 
Don  Thomas  de  Morla,  who  had  early  taken  a  lead 
in  the  Cadiz  insurrection,  but  whose  subsequent  viola- 
tion of  faith  to  the  prisoners  taken  at  Baylen,  augured 
ill  for  the  integrity  with  which  he  would  discharge  the 
arduous  duties  now  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  regular 
troops  in  the  city  consisted  only  of  three  hundred  regu- 
lar soldiers,  with  two  battalions  and  a  single  squadron 
newly  levied.  Nevertheless,  vigorous  preparations 
were  made  for  defence ;  eight  thousand  muskets,  and 
a  still  greater  number  of  pikes,  were  hastily  distri- 
buted from  the  arsenal  to  the  people ;  heavy  cannon 
were  planted  on  the  Retire  and  principal  streets ; 
the  pavement  was  torn  up,  barricades  constructed, 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit  pervaded  the  multi- 
tude. Ammunition  was  served  out  in  abundance; 
but  some  of  the  cartridges  were  discovered  to  be  filled 
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CHAP,   with  black  sand  instead  of  gu 

which,  in  the  excited  state  of  i 

1808.  f^**l  to  the  Marquis  Perales,  ■> 
that  department.  He  had  foi 
the  people  ;  hut,  with  their  ut 
^w!*'^'  ^^®  ^'"^^  discovery  of  this  fraai 
"■p-  i-  in  the  cupidity  of  some  inferii 
Tor!  ii.  assailed  his  house,  dragged  h 
148,  ISO.    jjig^g  murdered  him.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d, 
Dec  9.  the  French  arrived  on  the  h 
'^t^^  Madrid ;  and  the  Emperor,  ■» 
sirous  of  gaining  possession 
anniversary  of  his  coronation 
Austerlitz,  immediately  sumi 
but  the  proposal  was  indigna 
same  day  the  Duke  del  IdI 
enough  to  make  his  escape,  i 
fog,  and  directed  his  steps  ti 
the  army  of  Castanos,  which 
direction.  During  the  nigh] 
arrived  in  great  strength  arou 
Dm.  3.  the  following  morning  a  thic 
the  agitated  multitude  withii 
by  which  it  was  menaced.  B; 
mist  was  dispelled  by  the  ascc 
and  the  Emperor  directed  1 
against  the  Retiro,  the  heigh 
c(Hnmanded  the  city.  A  batb 
made  a  practicable  breach  in 
a  French  division  advancing  t 
rushed  in  and  made  themselve 
portaot  post.  The  agitation  i 
excessive  ;  twenty  thousand  ai 
its  walls,  but  almost  entirely  c 
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by  furious  passions,  burning  with  individual  ardour,    chap. 
but  destitute  of  tlie  organization  and  discipline  ne- 


cessary for  success  against  the  formidable  enemy  by    I8O8. 
whom  they  were  now  assailed.     The  city  presented 
the  most  frightful  scene  of  disorder;  exasperated 
crowds  filled  the  streets  ;   strong  barricades  were 
erected  in  various  quarters,  the  bells  of  two  hundred 
churches  rang  together;  a  confused  murmur,  like 
the  sound  of  a  mighty  cataract,  was  heard  incessantly, 
even  during  the  night,  which  was  audible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  miles  from  the  capital ;  while  in  the  French 
lines  all  was  silent  and  orderly,  and  the  step  only  of 
the  passing  sentinel  broke  the  stillness ; — a  striking 
image  of  the  diflFerence  between  the  disorderly  pas- 
sions which  agitate  the  populace,  without  being  di- '  Tor.  it 
rected  by  superior  intelligence  to  any  useful  end,  and  Nap.  i. 
the  experienced  discipline  which  restrains  an  ardour  ^^>^^^- 
not  less  powerful,  till  the  moment  for  letting  it  loose  *io,  414. 
with  decisive  eflFect  has  arrived.^  i^ 

But  the  possession   of  the  Retire,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  is  possession  of  Madrid ;  bombs  from  capUuu- 
its  heights  can  reach  the  farthest  points  of  the  city.  J^^ 
Sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  de- 
fence, the   Spanish  authorities  were  deliberating  on 
the  expedience  of  proposing  terms  of  capitulation, 
when  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from  Berthier,  threaten- 
ing the  utmost  severity  of  military  execution  if  the 
white  flao[  was  not  hoisted  within  two  hours.     Morla 
and  Ivriarte  were,  upon  that,  dispatched  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor,  to  negotiate  the  terms  of 
surrender.  He  received  the  former  with  unusual  stern- 
ness, and  in  just  but  cutting  terhis  reproached  him 
with  his  violation  of  good  faith  towards  the  unhappy 
prisoners   taken  at   Baylen.*     "  Injustice   and  bad 

* When  Morla  appeared  before  him,  Napoleon  addressed  MorU 
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CHAP,   faith,"  said  he,  "  ever  in  the  < 
^'      who  commit  them."    Propheti 


in  theie  woidi :  "  You  in  Tain  B»ek  to  shi 
of  the  people;  if  yon  cuinot  now  tippc 
have  formerly  excited  *sd  misled  them  I 
Madrid,  assemble  the  clergy,  the  magietra 
tell  them,  that  if  by  to-morrow  morning  al 
Bnirendered,  it  will  ceaie  to  eziat  I  neiti 
my  troops.  Yon  have  maaaacted  the  ni 
fell  into  yout  hands ;  within  thete  few  da 
rants  of  the  Rassian  ambaisador  to  be  ixa 
dered,  because  they  were  bom  in  France. 
ardice  of  a  general  had  placed  in  yoni  han 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  capitnlati 
of  a  latter  did  yon,  M.  Horla,  write  to  thi 
eapitalationtt  It  well  became  yon  to  i 
Boussillon  had  carried  off  women,  and  d 
your  soldiere.  What  right,  besides,  had 
The  capitulation  expressly  forbade  it.  y 
who  are  far  from  piquing  themEelvea  on 
law  of  national  tliey  complained  of  th 
nerertheloBS  carried  it  into  execution,  Ti 
is  to  renounce  ciTilization  and  pat  ourw 
douins  of  the  Desert.  How  can  yon  do 
tnlation,  you  who  hare  riolated  that  of 
and  bad  faith  ever  recoil  upon  those  who 
at  Cadic ;  it  had  come  there  as  to  an  allj 
against  it  the  mortan  of  the  town  whic 
Spanish  army  in  my  rank^  hut  I  piefen 
board  the  English  vessels,  and  precipitati 
noaa,  to  disarming  it.  I  wonld  rather  ha 
enemies  to  combat  than  be  wanting  in  got 
1  give  yon  till  to-monow  at  ten ;  return 
submission ;  if  not,  you  and  your  troops  (1 
— Thibaddeav,  rii.  165,  166.  There  cai 
nese  of  his  former  breach  of  faith  now  pi 
him  into  a  second  act  of  puaillanimity,  i 
countrymen ;  so  true  it  is,  in  Napoleon'. 
bad  faith  ever  recoil  in  the  end  upon  (hote  wi 
gered  out  a  few  years,  abhoired  and  sham 
lived,  devoured  by  remorse  and  snnk  in  m: 

T  Alluding  to  Morln'i  latter  to  Dupont  of 
muKhC  to  vindicate  ths  violation  of  th*  eapi 
Fraich  soldi  era. 
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and  universal  application  of  which  Napoleon  himself,    chap. 
on  the  rock  of  St  Helena,  afterwards  afforded  a  me-       ^' 


morable  example.     Filled  with  consternation  at  the    I8O8. 
perilous  predicament  in  which  he  was   individually 
placed,  from  the  well-founded  resentment  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  inspired  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror  by  an  immediate 
surrender,  Morla  returned  to  the  city,  and  easily  per- 
suaded the  majority  of  the  junta  that  submission  had 
become  a  matter  of  necessity.     A  few  gallant  men, 
with  the  Marquis  Castellas  and  Viscount  de  Gaete,  dis-  Dec.  4. 
daining  to  surrender,  withdrew  frpm  the  city  during  j52**^'5*^ 
the  night,  and  took  the  road  for  Estremadura.     At™^-^»^ 
daybreak  the  capitulation  was  signed,    and  by  ten  Nap.  i. 
o'clock  the  principal  points  of  the  city  were  in  the^Qi^\?£ 
possession  of  the  French  troops.^  *i*>  *i7. 

Napoleon  did  not  himself  enter  Madrid,  but  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Chamartin,  in  the  neigh-  Napoieon'i 
bourhood  of  the  capital,  where  he  received  the  sub-"®""**" 

..  •.  .  ">*'  the 

mission  of  the  authorities,  and  fulminated  his  anathe- tnmqoiuis- 
mas  against  the  functionaries  who  had  resisted  ors^^Ji, 
swerved  from  his  government.  In  a  short  time  every 
thing  wore  the  appearance  of  peace;  the  theatres 
were  re-opened;  the  shopkeepers  displayed  their 
tempting  wares,  secure  in  the  discipline  of  the  con- 
querors ;  the  Prado  and  public  walks  were  crowded 
with  spectators.  Numerous  deputations,  embracing 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Madrid,  waited  on  the  Emperor,  and  renewed  their 
protestations  of  fidelity  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  was 
established  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Pardo :  it  then  ap- 
peared how  completely  and  fatally  the  corruptions  and 
enjoyments  of  opulence  and  civilized  life  disqualify 
men  from  acting  an  heroic  part  in  defence  of  their 
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CHAP,   country.*     Measures  of  great  severity  were  adopted 
^       against  all  the  constituted  authorities  who,  after  having 


1808.    recognised  Joseph  as  King  of  Spain,  had  joined  the 
popular  party.     The  Marquis  de  Simon,  a  French- 
man by  birth,  who  had  to  the  last  prolonged  the  con- 
flict after  the  capitulation  had  paralyzed  all  general 
resistance,  and  was  taken  fighting  bravely,  when  en- 
deavouring to  cut  his  way  through  at  the  gate  of 
Fuenearral,  was  ordered  to  be  shot.     He  owed  his 
life  to  the  intercession  of  his  daughter,  who  threw 
herself  at  the  Emperor^s  feet,  and  obtained  from  his 
clemency  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Castile  who  had  declared  that 
they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Joseph,  under  Jesuitical 
mental  reservations,  were  dismissed,  and  ordered  to 
be  detained  prisoners  in  their  own  houses.     Nor  were 
general  measures  wanting,  calculated  to  reconcile  the 
nation  to  the  sway  of  the  intnisive  monarch.    By  a 
solemn  decree,  the  Inquisition  was  abolished,  and  all 
Dec.  4.      its  funds  directed  to  be  applied  towards  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt ;  feudal  rights  were  suppressed ;  all 
personal   restrictions  and  privileges  declared  at  an 
end ;  the  number  of  convents  throughout  the  kingdom 
was  at  once  reduced  a  third,  and  their  inmates  turned 
adrift,  while  all  novices  were  pei'mitted  to  leave  their 
places  of  seclusion.     One-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Dec.  7.      estates  of  the  suppressed  convents  was  to  be  applied 
'  Thib.  vii.  to  the  pubhc  debt,  the  other  to  the  relief  of  the  cities 

1G8  170 

Tor.  ii.  and  towns  which  had  suffered  from  the  French  in- 
south^n  "^as^^^  i  a^^  all  ^^^  barriers  between  province  and 
419, 420.    province,*  which  had  so  long  impeded  the  internal 

*  Their  number  amounted  to  above  twtlw  hundred,  comprehendiog 
the  most  eminent  and  wealthy  individuals  of  all  classes  in  the  metro- 
polis.— JoMiNi,  iii.  105. 
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commerce  of  the  kingdom,  were  declared  at  an  end.    chap 
A  few  days  after,  the  Emperor  fulminated  a  bulletin 


against  the  English  Government,  which  deserves  to    1808. 
be  recorded,  from  the  singular  contrast  which  its  pre- 
dictions exhibited  to  the  future  march  of  events  with 
which  his  own  destinies  were  so  deeply  implicated,* 

Nor  was  the  Emperor  less  actively  employed  du- 
ring the  fortnight  that  he  remained  at  Madrid,  in  dis-  PoBitions 
persing  his  armies  so  as  to  spread  them  over  thoprench 
greatest  possible  space,  and  complete  in  all  the  pro-  ^^^^^^ 
vinces   that  thorough   conquest  which  had  already  December, 
been  effected  in  the  capital.     Ney's  corps,  which  had 
been  brought  up  from  Soria,  was  stationed  at  Madrid, 
under  his  own  immediate  control,  with  the  guards 
and  reserve ;  Victor  was  advanced  to  Toledo,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  expressed  determination  to  hold 
out  to  the  uttermost,  opened  its  gates  on  the  first 


€C 


As  to  the  English  armies,  I  will  chase  them  from  the  Pen- 
insula.  Saragossa,  Valencia,  Seville,  shaU  be  rednced  to  subjection, 
either  by  persuasion  or  force  of  arms ;  there  is  no  longer  any  obstacle 
which  can  long  retard  the  execution  of  my  wishes.  The  Bourbons  can 
never  -again  reign  in  Europe ;  the  divisions  in  the  Royal  family  have 
been  fomented  by  the  English.  It  was  not  the  old  King  Charles  or 
his  favourite  whom  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  the  instrument  of  Eng- 
land, wished  to  overturn  from  the  throne ;  his  papers  recently  taken 
prove  what  the  real  object  was ;  it  was  British  preponderance  which 
ihey  wished  to  establish  in  Spain.  Insensate  project  I  which  could  have 
led  to  no  other  result  but  a  war  without  end,  and  the  shedding  of  oceans 
of  blood*  No  power  influenced  by  England  can  exist  on  the  Continent ; 
if  there  are  any  which  desire  it,  their  wish  is  insensate,  and  will,  sooner 
or  later,  cause  their  ruin.  If  you  swear  allegiance  to  my  brother  with 
sincerity  and  truth,  without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation,  I  will 
relinquish  all  the  rights  which  conquest  has  now  a£forded  me,  and 
make  it  my  first  object  to  conduct  myself  towards  you  as  a  faithful 
friend.  The  present  generation  may  differ  in  opinion ;  too  many  pas- 
sions have  been  brought  into  action;  but  your  grandchildren  will  bless 
me  as  their  regenerator ;  they  will  place  among  their  memorable  days 
that  in  which  I  appeared  among  them,  and  from  those  days  will  date 
the  future  prosperity  of  Spain." — Napoleon's  Proclamation  to  the  Spani- 
ards,  Dfc.  7,  1808;  Jomini,  iii.  108,  110. 
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CH&p.  summons,  while  his  light  caval 
^  of  La  Mancha,  carrying  devastB 
1808.  ^°°^  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  I 
Talavera,  on  the  great  road  foi 
Soult  was  reposing  on  the  banki 
paring  to  follow  the  broken  i 
army  into  the  fastnesses  of  G 
was  broken  up,  and  the  division 
porated  with  Soult's  troops ;  Mi 
to  Madrid  for  an  expedition  ag 
Mortier  waa  directed  to  advance 
which  waa  occupied  with  the 
Thus  the  Emperor,  from  hii 
Madrid,  was  preparing  expediti< 
surrection  at  once  in  Andalusii 
cia,  Valencia,  and  Arragon  ;  fol 
sures  on  his  favourite  majum,  v 
upon  with  such  fatal  effect  agaii 
the  battle  of  Jena,  that  the  tru 
concentrate  when  a  decisive  bl( 
to  disperse  when  the  broken  ren 
to  be  pursued,  and  the  moral  ei 
magnified  by  the  numerous  miii 
it  is  followed. 

Vast  as  such  a  plan  of  operati 
it  was  not  disproportioned  to 
Emperor;  for  the  Imperial  mu 
10th,  shewed  in  the  Peninsula  t 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty  tho 
thousand  horses,  of  whom  no  h 
and  fifty  thousand  were  present 
with  their  regiments,  and  the  '. 
had  been  more  than  counterbalai 
ments  received;  so  that,  after  ma 
»  for  the  troops  requisite  for  gan 
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cations,  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  were    chap. 
disposable  for  active  operations,  or  above  thirty  thou-       ^ 


sand  men  could  be  directed  against  each  of  the  pro-    I8O8. 
vinces  menaced  with  an  attack.^*     The  disorganized*  imperui 
condition  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  deplorable  state  ^S^Nap. 
of  destitution  to  which  they  were  reduced,  the  vast  *•  ^pp-  *®' 
distance  which  separated  them  from  each  other,  and 
the  want  of  any  efficient  central  government  to  com- 
bine their  operations,  rendered  it  too  probable  that 
this  vigorous  and  unrelenting  system  of  conquest,  j^j 
would  be  attended  with  the  desired  eflFect,  and  that  *2i,  422. 
the  national  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  would,  in  the  104.' 
first  moments  of  consternation  consequent  on  their  J^^'^^j 
disasters,  be  speedily  suppressed  in  all  the  provinces/ 
when  the  career  of  victory  was  arrested  from  a  quar- 
ter whence  it  was  least  expected,  and  by  an  enemy 
who  had  been  hitherto  almost  forgotten,  from  the 
mistaken  view  which  the  Emperor  entertained  of  his 
prowess. 

While  these  disasters  were  accumulating  on  the 
Spanish  monai'chy^  the  English  army,  unobserved  ^^  •^ 
and  unassailed,  had  at  length  been  concentrating  its  sir  John 
forces.    Baird  had  come  up  from  Corunna,  Hope  from  ^^'•• 
the  Escurial,  and  Sir  John  Moore  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
above  two  thousand  were  cavalry  in  admirable  con- 
dition, and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.f     The  English 

*  Eight  coipsy  as  on  p.  816, 319,690 

Of  whom  were  present  under  arms,        .                 .  247,834 

Horses, 66,567 

Detached, 32,636 

In  hospital, 37,419 

•^See  Impfrial  MutUr-RolU  ;  Napieb,  i.  p.  88,  App. 

t  The  British  army,  however,  had  its  fall  proportion  of  that  usual 
drawback  upon  all  armies,  the  difference  between  the  actual  numben 
appearing  on  the  muster-rolls,  and  the  efficient  force  that  could  really  « 
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CHAP,  general  was  for  long  extremely  perplexed  what  to  do, 
^'  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  information  which 
he  received,  and  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  re- 
monstrances addressed  to  him  by  Mr  Frere,  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  at  Madrid,  who  strongly  urged  an 
immediate  advance  to  the  capital,  and  the  evidence 
which  the  progress  of  events  around  him  was  daily 
affording  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Spanish 
troops  to  contend  with  the  formidable  legions  of  Na- 
poleon«  At  one  time  the  intelligence  of  the  succes- 
sive rout  of  all  the  Spanish  armies  appeared  so 
alarming,  that  orders  were  given  to  the  troops  to  re- 
treat, and  Sir  David  Baird's  heavy  baggage,  which 
was  coming  up  from  Lugo  to  Astorga,  commenced  a 
retrograde  movement  to  the  latter  place.  This  de- 
termination excited  the  utmost  dissatisfaction  in  the 
troops ;  officers  and  men  loudly  and  openly  mur- 
mured against  such  a  resolution,  and  declared  it 
would  be  better  to  sacrifice  half  the  army  than  re- 
tire from  so  fair  a  field  without  striking  a  blow  for 
the  allies  who  had  staked  their  all  in  the  common 
cause.  The  gallant  spirit  of  the  general  himself 
secretly  recoiled  from  the  mournful  resolution,  which 
nothing  had   made   him   adopt   but   an   imperious 


Nov.  S9. 


be  brought  into  the  field.    The  foUowing  is  the  state  of  the  British 
army  from  the  Adjutant-General's  state,  19th  December  1808  : — 

Fit  for  Dnty. 

IB  Hocpital. 

DfftaclMd. 

To«a. 

Cavalry,       .     .      8278 
Infantry,      .     .  33,223 
Artillei7,     .     .      1858 

183 

8786 

97 

794 
898 

1687 

8254 

36,871 

1455 

35,858 

4085 

81,588 

2275  were  left  in  Portugal,  or  were  on  the  march  between  Lugo  tnd 
Villa-Franca,  and  must  be  deducted  from  this  number. — See  Napibb,  i. 
83,  App. 
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sense  of  duty  to  the  troops  intrusted  to  his  care,  the    chap. 
gloomy  forebodings  consequent  on  the  overwhelming       ^ 


strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  defeat  and  disper-    I8O8. 
sion  of  all  the  Spanish  forces  by  whom  it  had  been 
attempted  to  arrest  his  progress.     These  feelings, 
both  in  the  general  and  the  soldiers,  were  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  degree,  when  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived shortly  after  the  advance  of  the  French  to 
Madrid,  of  the  enthusiastic  preparations  made  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  the  determination  of 
the  inhabitants  to  bury  themselves  under  its  ruins 
rather  than  submit  to  the  invader.     Giving  vent  joy- 
fully to  the  native  courage  of  his  disposition,  as  well 
as  the  loudly  expressed  wishes  of  the  army.  Sir  John  i>^-  5. 
Moore  now  sent  orders  to  Sir  David  Baird  to  sus- 
pend  his  retreat,   and,  to   the  infinite  joy  of  the  - 
troops,  directions  were  given,  indicating  a  disposition 
to  advance.     These  preparations  were  not  relaxed, 
although  Colonel  Graham,  the  future  hero  of  Barossa,  Dec.  0. 
returned  on  the  9th  with  the  disheartening  intelli- 
gence  of  the  capture  of  the  Retire,  and  perilous 
situation  of  Madrid ;  the  British  general  knew  that 
his  countrymen  looked  to  him  for  some  great  ex- 
ploit, and,  though  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  such 
a  step,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  ene- 
my's communication,  and  menace  Soult,  who  lay  ex- 
posed to  his  blows,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  in 
unsuspecting  security  in  the  valley  of  the  Carrion.  J^- ^^* 
The  gallant  resolution  was  no  sooner  taken  than  it  435,451. 
was  acted  upon;  two  days  after,  the  British  army 51 J^ 2.33. 
completely  concentrated,   commenced  its   advance,^"'? 
and  Moore,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  around  Spainj  I87, 
his  banners,  ventured  to  essay  it  against  Napoleon,  t^' |. 
who  had  two  hundred  thousand  under  his  command.^  ^^^'  ^®*- 
The  forward  march  of  the  English  forces,  however. 
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eflFected  at  Moyorga;  and  on  the  21st,  the  united   chap. 
forces  were  established  at  Sahagun,  near  which  town         ' 
Lord  Paget,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  at  the    1808. 
head  of  the  10th  and  15th  hussars,  not  above  four  i>ec.  21. 
hundred  strong,  fell  in  with,  and  after  a  short  but 
brilliant  action,  totally  defeated  a  body  of  seven  hun- 
dred French  cavalry,  making  two  colonels  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men  prisoners  in  twenty  minutes. 
Soult,  now  seriously  alarmed,  hastily  called  in  his 
detachments  from  all  quarters,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty concentrated   eighteen   thousand   men  on  the^^or.u- 
banks  of  the  Carrion  and  between  that  and  Saldana,  Nap.  i. 
where  Moore  was  making  preparations  for  attacking  ^0^^  ^ ' 
him  on  the  23d.^  ^12,^4^. 

Never  was  more  completely  evinced  than  on  this 
occasion,  the  prophetic  sagacity  of  the  saying  of  Na- j^  jnitantiy 
poleon  seven  months  before,  that  a  victory  by  the  al-  J*^^"* 
lies  on  the  plains  of  Leon  would  give  a  locked  jaw  tothep«d- 
every  French  army  in  Spain.     No  sooner  was  theJJ^*^^^ 
advance  of  Sir  John  Moore  known  at  Madrid,  than 
it  instantly  paralyzed  the  movements  of  the  whole 
French  armies  in  the  South  of  Spain.     Napoleon  im- 
mediately dispatched  orders  in  all  directions  to  sus- 
pend the  expeditions  into  the  different  provinces  which 
were  in  preparation.     Milhaud's  and  Lasalle's  cui- 
rassiers were  arrested  at  Talavera ;  Victor's  advanced 
guards  were  recalled  from  La  Mancha ;  the  expedi- 
tion against  Valencia  was  abandoned,  the  prepara- 
tions against  Saragossa  suspended ;  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  under  the  Emperor  in  person,  including  the  Im- 
perial Guards,  the  whole  of  Ney's  corps,  and  great  ]^;J^y 
part  of  the  reserve,  the  flower  of  the  army,  were,  at  }}^-   Tor. 
a  few  hours'  notice,  suddenly  marched  off  in  the  direc-  Nap.  i.' 
tion  of  Somo-sierra.^  *®*" 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  they  were  at  the  foot 
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Dec.  32. 

Rapid 
inarcfa  of 
TJapoleoa 

whslmlDg 


I  Thib.  tH, 
174. 170. 
Tor.  11. 
1S7, 189. 
Nap.  i. 
461,463. 
Jom.  il. 

1  la,  114. 


of  the  Guadarrama  Pass ;  but 
wind  and  snov  enveloped  thi 
mountains,  where  the  thermo 
cold  ;•  and  the  general  in  com 
guard,  after  twelve  hours  of  ; 
that  the  passage  was  impracti* 
of  the  St  Bernard,  however,  ^ 
arrested.  Napoleon  in  persoi 
vanced  posts,  and  ordered  the 
without  interruption,  himself  i 
pressing  forward  with  the  leadi 
example  animated  the  men  to  fi 
storms  of  snow  and  aleet,  whicl 
the  passage  were  truly  frightful 
on  with  ceaseless  activity,  and 
cessant  labour,  the  difficulties 
the  whole  were  collected  on  thi 
mountains,  in  the  valley  of  th 
his  troops  with  indefatigable  ac 
at  that  inclement  season  with  i 
person,  the  Emperor  soon  ar 
action ;  on  the  26th,  headquai 
Ieis,  the  cavalry  were  at  Vallad 
at  Rio-Seco.  Fully  anticipatii 
Btmction  of  the  English  arm; 
force  now  brought  to  bear  agaii 
the  same  day  wrote  to  Soult  :— 
,of  the  cavalry  are  already  at  Bi 
lish  remain  another  day  in  theii 
done ;  should  they  attack  you 
retire  a  day's  march  to  the  rear 
vance  the  better  for  us  ;  if  the; 
closely."' 

The  march  of  Ney  by  Zam^ 
*  About  14°  of  F»hreuhe 
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wards  Benaveiite  was  so  directed,  that  he  early  inter-    chap. 
cepted  the  British  from  their  communication  with 
Portugal ;  and  if  he  could  have  reached  the  latter    18O8. 
town  before  Sir  John  Moore,  he  would  have  cut  him  They 


re- 


off  from  the  line  of  retreat  to  Galicia  also,  and  ren- JJ^J.^°  ^^ 
dered  the  situation  of  the  army  all  but  desperate,  cwicia. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  pru- 
dent foresight  of  the  English  commander,  who,  having 
received  vague  but  alarming  accounts  of  the  march  of 
a  large  French  army  from  the  South,  suspended  his 
advance  on  the  23d,  and  on  the  24th  commenced  his 
retreat  towards  Galicia,  to  the  infinite  mortification  of 
the  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  highest  state  of  vigour 
and  spirits,  and  in  whom  an  unbroken  series  of  bril- 
liant successes  at  the  outposts  had  produced  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in  their  own  prowess,  likely,  if 
not  met  by  overwhelming  odds,  to  have  led  to  the 
most  important  and  glorious  results.     On  the  26th,  Dec.  2e. 
Baird's  troops  passed  the  Esla  on  their  retreat,  while 
Moore,  who  was  with  the  rearguard  to  protect  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stores  and  baggage  over  the  bridge  of 
Castro-Gonzalo,  was  threatened  by  a  large  body  of 
Ney's  horsemen.      Lord  Paget,  however,  with  two 
squadrons  of  the  10th,  charged  and  overthrew  them, 
making  a  hundred  prisoners,  besides  numbers  killed 
and  wounded.     Indeed,  the  superiority  of  the  English 
horse  had  become  so  appai-ent,  that  they  set  all  odds 
at  defiance,   never  hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy's  *  Lond.  i. 
cavalry,  though  threefold  in  number,  and  had  already  Nap.  i. 
made  five  hundred  prisoners,  during  the  few  days^®^'^®** 
they  had  been  engaged  in  active  operations.^  188,'  189. 

By  this  timely  retreat.  Sir  John  Moore  reached 
Benavente  before  the  enemy  ;  and  the  hazardous  ope- 
ration of  crossing  the  Eshi,   then  a  roaring  torrent 

VOL.  Yi.  3  n 
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ever,  had  already  become  seriously  relaxed  during  the   chap. 
retreat,  though  only  of  three  days'  duration,  from 
Sahagun ;  the  spirit  of  the  men  had  been  surprisingly    18O8. 
depressed  by  the  thoughts  of  retiring  before  the  ene- 
my ;  the  officers  had,  in  a  great  degree,  lost  their 
authority,  and  disorders  equally  fatal  to  the  army  and 
inhabitants  had  already  commenced.     But  these  evils 
were  accumulating  only  in  the  front  part  of  the  column, 
which  was  suffering  merely  under  the  fatigues  of  the 
march  and  the  severity  of  the  weather ;  no  decline  of 
spirit  or  enterprize  was  perceptible  in  the  rearguard, 
which  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy.      Pickets  of 
cavalry  had  been  left  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  Esla ; 
and,  on  the  28th,  a  body  of  six  hundred  horsemen  of  i>«<^  s^. 
the  Imperial  Guard  crossed  over,  and  began  to  drive 
in  the  rearguard,  stationed  in  that  quarter  to  repel 
their  incursions.     Instantly,  these  gallant  horsemen 
made  ready  to  oppose  them,  and  though  only  two 
hundred  in  number,  repeatedly  faced  about,  and  by 
successive  charges,  under  Colonel  Otway,  retarded  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  till  assistance  was  at  hand.    At 
length  the  enemy  having  been  drawn  sufficiently  far 
into  the  plain,  the  10th,  who  were  formed,  concealed 
by  some  houses,  suddenly  appeared,  and  advanced  to 
the  assistance  of  their  brave  comrades.     At  the  joy-*  Lond.i. 
ful  sight  of  the  well-known  plumes,  the  retiring  horse-  Nap.lf ^' 
men  wheeled  about,  a  loud  cheer  was  given,  and  the  Ij?''*  ^®®* 
whole  bore  down  at  full  speed  upon  the  enemy.     The  1  so,  100. 
Imperial  Guard,  the  flower  of  the   French   army,^  1277*  *^^' 

along  the  backs  of  the  others  till  he  reached  the  flaming  shutter,  which 
by  great  efforts  he  tore  from  its  hinges  and  flung  into  the  court-yard 
wiUiout  giving  (iny  alarm ;  which,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have 
been  hardly  less  destructive  than  the  flames. — fite  Life  of  a  Serpfant ^ 
p.  143;  and  Napier,  i,  467. 
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when  enveloped  in  a  frightful  snow-storm,  and  the    cuap. 
torrent  of  the  Esla  when  swoln  by  wintry  rains ;  in         ' 


each  of  which  operations  more  than  a  day's  march    1808. 
had  been  lost,  so  that  the  advanced  posts  of  his  army  ^ 
at  least  had  marched  the  astonishing  number  of  twenty- 189,  i9ol 
five  miles  a-day  when  actually  in  motion,  in  the  depth  256^9. 
of  winter  :  an  instance  of  exertion  almost  unparalleled  ^®^®*'  . 

,  ,  *  Guerre  do 

in  modern  times,*     But  they  were  there  left  by  Na- 1809,  i.  47, 
poleon.'  *^' 

On  the  road  between  Benavente  and  Astorga,  when 
riding  in  pursuit  at  the  gallop  with  the  advanced  posts,  But  thence 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  courier  with  despatches ;  he  in-  paS™ 
stantly  dismounted,  ordered  a  bivouac-fire  to  be  lighted 
by  the  roadside,  and  seating  himself  beside  it  on  the 
ground,  was  soon  so  lost  in  thought  as  to  be  insensible 
to  the  snow  which  fell  in  thick  flakes  around  him. 
He  had  ample  subject  for  meditation ;  they  contained 
authentic  intelligence  of  the  accession  of  Austria  to 
the  European  Confederacy,  and  the  rapid  preparations 
which  her  armies  were  making  for  taking  the  field. 
On  the  spot,  he  wrote  an  order  for  calling  into  imme- 
diate activity  the  second  levy  of  80,000  conscripts 
authorized  by  the  Senatus  Consultum  of  10th  October 
preceding ;  and  proceeding  slowly  and  pensively  on  to 
Astorga,  remained  tliere  for  two  days,  writing  innu- 

*  It  has  been  greatly  exceeded,  however,  in  the  same  country  in  later 
times,  though  by  a  much  smaller  force.  In  December  1836,  the  Spanish 
General  Gomez  marched  from  the  lines  of  St  Roque  in  front  of  Gib- 
raltar to  Tudela  on  the  Ebro :  Ho  left  St  Roque  on  the  24th  Noyem- 
ber,  and  reached  the  Ebro  on  the  I7tb  December,  having  repeatedly 
fought,  and  been  driven  to  circuitous  roads  to  avoid  the  enemy  on  the 
way.  The  distance  was  above  500  miles,  performed  in  twenty-five 
days.  There  is  no  such  instance  of  sustained  effort  in  modern  times. 
Septimius  Severus  marched  from  Vienna  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  800  * 
miles,  in  forty  days,  or  twenty  miles  a-day  ;  but  he  had  the  glittering 
prospect  of  the  empire  to  animate  his  exertions. — See  Ann,  Reg.  1836, 
379;  380^  and  Gibbon,  cb.  iv. 
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pelled  the  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  other  troops,    chap. 
who  had  not  the  excitement  of  combat,  often  sunk 


under  the  rigour  of  the  season,  or  yielded  to  the  temp-  18O8. 
tations  of  intemperance,  which  the  extensive  stores  of 
wine  along  their  line  of  march  too  readily  aflForded. 
The  native  and  ineradicable  vice  of  northern  climates, 
drunkenness,  here  appeared  in  frightful  colours ;  the 
great  wine-vaults  of  Bembibre  proved  more  fatal  than 
the  sword  of  the  enemy ;  and  when  the  gallant  rear- 
guard, which  preserved  its  ranks  unbroken,  closed  up 
the  array,  they  had  to  force  their  way  through  a  motley 
crowd  of  English  and  Spanish  soldiers,  stragglers  and 
marauders,  who  reeled  out  of  the  houses  in  disgusting 
crowds,  or  lay  stretched  on  the  roadside  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  thundered  in  close  pur- 
suit The  condition  of  the  army  daily  became  more 
deplorable  :  the  frost  had  been  succeeded  by  a  thaw ; 
rain  and  sleet  fell  in  torrents ;  the  roads  were  almost 
broken  up ;  the  horses  foundered  at  every  step  ;  the 
few  artillery-waggons  which  had  hitherto  kept  up,  fell 
one  by  one  to  the  rear,  and  being  immediately  blown  47^*5*78. 
up  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  Top!  ii. 
gave  melancholy  token,  by  the  sound  of  their  explo-  Lond.  i. ' 
sions,  of  the  work  of  destruction  which  was  going  on.^  ^^'  ^^' 

The  mountain-passes  through  which  the  retreat  was 
conducted,  presented,  indeed,  positions  at  every  step  increMUig 
in  which  a  few  regiments  might  have  arrested,  on  that^^*j^ 
single  road,  an  army ;  but  it  was  unhappily  thought  *"«*• 
there  was  no  use  in  contesting  them,  as  the  vastly 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  advancing 
columns  of  Ney's  corps,  were  supposed  to  enable  the 
pursuers  speedily  to  turn  them  on  either  flank ;  and 
it  is  well  known  to  all  really  acquainted  with  war,  that 
a  mountainous  region,  in  appearance  the  most  defen- 
sible, is  in  reality  often  the  most  indefensible  of  all 
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CHAP,    districts,  against  a  superior  and  enterprising  enemy, 
^'      led  by  a  skilful  general.     Sir  John  Moore  was  con- 
1808.    stantly  with  the  rearguard,  doing  his  utmost  to  arrest 
the  disorders  and  protect  the  retiring  columns ;  and 
Jan.  5.       ^^  Villa  Franca  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued  with  the 
foremost  of  the  pursuers,  in  which,  though  the  French 
cavalry  were  at  first  successful,  they  were  ultimately 
repulsed  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  British  light  troops, 
with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men,  including  Gene- 
ral Colbert,  who  fell  while  gallantly  leading  on  the 
vanguard.     In  other  quarters,  however,  the  same  dis- 
cipline was  not  preserved ;  disorders  went  on  accumu- 
lating with  frightful  rapidity  along  the  whole  line,  and 
such  was  the  general  wreck  of  presence  of  mind  or 
foresight,  that  at  Nogales  the  military  chest  of  the 
army,  containing  L.26,000  in  dollars,  having  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud,  the  treasure  was  rolled  in  the  cask  in 
which  it  was  contained  over  a  precipitous  descent,  and 
became  the  prey  of  the  peasantry,  who  picked  it  up 
at  the  bottom.     All  order  or  subordination  was  now 
at  an  end ;  the  soldiers,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  de- 
it^^ios,    pressed  by  suffering,  sunk  down  by  hundreds  on  the 
I?3  4 '       wayside,  and  breathed  their  last,  some  with  prayers, 
Lond. i.'    others  with  curses  on  their  lips;  and  the  army,  in 
south.^'i*.    frightful  disorder,  at  length  reached  Lugo,  late  oh  the 
604, 614.    evening  of  the  6th  January.^ 

Here,  however.  Sir  John  Moore  halted,  and  in  a 

And  offers  proclamation  issued  next  day,  severely  rebuked  the 

^w<Jh'i8     ^^subordination  of  the  troops,  and  announced  his  in- 

decUDed.     tention  of  halting  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.     The 

army,  accordingly,  was  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position, 

extending  along  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  flanked  on  either 

side  by  precipitous  rocks,  from  the  mountains  to  the 

bed  of  the  Minho ;  and  it  then  speedily  appeared  that 

the  preceding  disorders  of  the  march  had  at  least  not 
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been  owing  to  want  of  courage.     Instantly,  as  if  by    chap. 
enchantment,  the  disorder  ceased ;  joyfully  the  men         ' 


fell  into  their  places,  the  stragglers  came  up  from  the    j  808. 
rear ;  arms  were  cleaned,  faces  brightened,  confidence  Jan.  8. 
was  restored ;  and  before  the  morning  of  the  8th  nine- 
teen thousand  men  stood  in  battle  array,  impatiently 
awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,     Soult,  however, 
declined  the  combat,  though  on  that  day  he  had  seven- 
teen  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery  in  line;  and  Moore,  ha ving 4 J^*^gg 
gained  his  object  of  recruiting  his  troops,  and  having  Tor.  ii. 
little  food  remaining  in  the  stores  of  Lugo,  broke  up  Loud.  i. 
in  the  following  night  and  retired  towards  Corunna.^    *^^'  ^^^' 

The  night  was  cold  and  tempestuous  ;  a  severe 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  mixed  with  sleet,  burst  upon  continaet 
the  troops ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  retreat,  ^'c^^' 
two  divisions  lost  their  way,  and  complete  disorgani-^    ^»^- 
zation  ensued,  insomuch  that  a  large  part  of  the  army  dergone 
became  little  better  than  a  mass  of  stragglers,  who^^^ 
were  only  prevented  from  becoming  the  prey  of  the 
pursuers  by  none  of  his  cavalry  fortunately  appearing 
in  sight.     Order  having,  at  daylight,  been  in  some 
degree  restored.  Sir  John  Moore  collected  the  army 
into  a  solid  mass,  and  the  retreat  to  Corunna  was 
efltected  without  further  molestation  from  the  enemy, 
the  night-march  from  Lugo  having  gained  to  the  Bri- 
tish twelve  hours'  start  of  their  pursuers,  which  they 
were  never  afterwards  able  to  regain  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  it  was  nearly  as  disorderly  and  harass- 
ing as  the  preceding  part  had  been.     As  the  troops  j«n.  11. 
successively  arrived  at  the  heights  from  whence  the 
sea  was  visible,  and  Corunna,  with  its  white  citadel 
and  towers,  rose  upon  the  view,  all  eyes  were  anxiously 
directed  to  the  bay,  in  hopes  that  the  joyful  sight  of 
a  friendly  fleet  of  transports  might  be  seen ;  but  the 
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lashing  of  the  still  agitated  waves  on  the  shore.*    On    chap. 
the  following  day,  the  transports  from  Vigo  hove  in         ' 
sight,  and  soon  after  stood  into  the  bay ;  preparations    I8O8. 
were  immediately  made  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
sick  and  wounded;  the  cavalry  horses  were  almost 
all  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  artillery, 
consisting  of  fifty-two  pieces,  put  on  board;  eight 27^279* 
British  and  four  Spanish  beinff  only  reserved  for  im-  Top.  u. 

.  .  198  199 

mediate  use.     Notwithstanding  all  the  sufferings  of  Nap.  i. 
the  retreat,  not  one  gun  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy .^  887,488. 

Meanwhile,  the  bulk  of  the  army,  still  fourteen 
thousand  strong,  was  drawn  up  with  great  care  bypoeitionof 
Sir  John  Moore,  on  a  range  of  heights,  or  rather  of  ^•^jj^^^ 
swelling  knolls,  which  form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  Co'^nna. 
around  the  village  of  Elvina,  at  the  distance  of  ra- 
ther more  than  a  mile  from  Cobunna.  Hope's  divi- 
sion was  on  the  left,  its  flank  covered  by  the  muddy 
stream  of  the  Mere,  commanding  the  road  to  Lugo ; 
Baird's  next,  directly  behind  Elvina ;  then  the  rifles 
and  Eraser's  division,  which  watched  the  coast-road 
to  St  Jago,  and  was  prepared  to  support  any  menaced 
point ;  General  Paget,  half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  with 
the  reserve,  at  the  village  of  Airis.  The  French,  full 
twenty  thousand  strong,  were  posted  on  a  higher  semi- 
circular ridge,  sweeping  round  the  lesser  one  occu- 
pied by  the  British  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile ; 
Laborde's  division  was  on  the  right.  Merle's  in  the 
centre,  Mermet's  on  the  left ;  their  light  field-pieces 
were  distributed  along  the  front  of  the  line;  the 
dragoons,  under  Lahoussaye,  Lorge,  and  Franceschi, 

• 

•  It  is  from  Colonel  Napior,  an  eyewitness^  that  this  elegant  descrip- 
tion is  taken.  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  that  most 
sablime  of  spectacles,  an  eraption  of  Vesuyiusi  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
giving  implicit  credit  to  the  graphic  truth  of  the  picture.  The  author 
witnessed  one  in  1818,  and  the  act  of  transcribing  these  lines  recalls, 
in  M  its  vividness,  the  thrilling  recollection  of  the  matchlete  scene. 
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CHAP,   to  which  the  English  had  nothing  to  oppose,  clustered 
'      to  the  left  of  the  infantry,  and  menaced  the  British 
1808.    right  flank,  while  a  great  battery  of  twelve  heavy 
guns,  advantageously  posted  on  a  steep  eminence  be- 
tween their  foot  and  horse,  not  twelve  hundred  yards 
from  Baird^s  division,  was  prepared  to  carry  devasta- 
tion along  the  whole  line.     From  the  inactivity  of  the 
French   army  during  the   two  preceding  days,  Sir 
John  Moore  had  been  led  to  imagine  that  they  had  no 
serious  intention  of  disquieting  his  retreat,  and  pre- 
Jan.  16.     parations,  on  the  16th,  were  making  for  withdrawing 
the  troops  into   the  town  as  soon  as  the  darkness 
would  admit  of  its  being  done  without  observation ; 
when,  about  noon,  a  general  movement  was  seen  along 
their  whole  line,  and  soon  after,  at  two  o'clock,  their 
infantry,  in  four  massy  columns,  was  observed  to  be 
descending  from  the  heights  which  they  occupied,  and 
advancing  with  a  swift  step  towards  the  English  posi- 
tion.    Perceiving  that  the  hour  he  had  so  long  and 
488?**      '  so-  passionately  wished  for  was  at  hand,   Sir  John 
199^     Moore  instantly  galloped  to  the  front;  the  troops 
Lond.  i.     every  where  stood  to  their  arms,  and  were  deployed 
South.  iL    i^to  ^^^^j  while  the  French,  according  to  custom,  ad- 
Jom  ^if     vanced  in  long  and  deep  columns,  preceded  by  a  cloud 
116.  of  light  troops.^ 

Their  onset,  as  at  Vimeira,  and  in  all  the  subse- 
Battie  of  quent  actions  of  the  war,  was  extremely  impetuous. 
"*°°*'  A  cloud  of  skirmishers  led  the  way,  which  drove  in 
the  English  advanced  posts  with  great  vigour ;  and 
in  the  confusion  of  their  retreat,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Elvina,  directly  in  front  of  the  centre.  As 
they  drew  near  to  the  British  position  they  deployed 
into  line,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  they  extended 
greatly  beyond  its  extreme  right ;  but  the  4th  regi- 
ment, which  was  there  stationed,  noways  discouraged 
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by  tbis  alarming  circumstance,  threw  back  its  right    chap. 


u 


wing,  and   presenting  a  front  in  two  directions,  in_ 
which  attitude  it  advanced,  was  soon  warmly  engaged    1808. 
with  the  enemy.     Highly  delighted  with  this  display 
of  presence  of  mind,  and  deeming  the  right  secure 
when  intrusted  to  such  intrepid  defenders,  Sir  John 
Moore  rode  up  to  Baird's  division  in  the  centre,  which 
was  now  come  to  blows  with  Mermet's  troops,  who 
having  carried  Elvina,  were  bursting  through  the  en- 
closures which  lay  between  its  houses  and  the  British, 
with  loud  cries  and  all  the  exultation  of  victory.     The 
action  now  became  extremely  warm  along  the  whole 
line ;  the  French  and  English  centres  advanced  to 
within  pistol-shot  of  each  other,  and  after  exchanging 
a  few  volleys,  the  50th  and  42d  charged  bayonets, 
and  drove  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  in  the  most 
gallant  style  back  again  through  Elvina,  and  a  con- 
siderable way  up  the  slope  on  the  other  side.     But 
this  furious  onset  being  carried  too  far,  and  not  ade- 
quately supported,  met  with  a  severe  check  ;  the  vic- 
torious troops,  when  broken  by  the  enclosures  and 
stone-walls  on  the  other  side  of  the  village,  were  as- 
sailed in  their  turn  by  fresh  French  regiments,  and 
driven  back  a  second  time  through  its  streets.  Major 
Napier,  who  commanded  the  50th,  being  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.     But  Moore  was  at  hand  to  re- 
pair the  disorder ;  instantly  addressing  the  42d  regi- 
ment with  the  animating  words,  "  Highlanders,  re-  *  <^n«n»i 
member  Egypt ! "  and  bringing  up  a  battalion  of  the  count  of^ 
Guards  to  its  support,  he  again  led  them  forward  to  J®J^^^ 
the  charge.     The  shock  was  irresistible ;  borne  back  ^^^>  p- 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  enemy  were  again  Nap' i. 
driven  into  Elvina,  from  whence,  after  a  desperate  ^'^" 
struggle,  they  were  finally  expelled  with  gi-eat  slaugh-^®^'*^ 
ter.^     In  this  decisive  contest,   however.   Sir   Johnsoiisos. 
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CHAP.   Moore  received  a  mortal  woon< 
^       and  Sir  David  Bmrd,  struck  do 

1808.    men,  had  been  shortly  before  ca 
a  senseless  condition. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt  to  pie 
TUpniia  renewed  his  attacks  with  Delal 
of  th«  left,  -while  a  heavy  column  endi 
perceived  round  the  British 
greatly  outBanked  their  opponei 
on  the  left  being  in  favour  of 
efforts  were  defeated  with  co 
General  Hope,  who  commandei 
ward  in  pursuit  of  the  repalsec 
village  of  Palavio  Abaxo,  cIoe 
original  position,  which  remai 
nightfall;  while,  on  the  right,  G 
reserve,  not  only  at  once  perce 
meet  the  column  which  was  enc 
*  fiank,  but  assailed  it  with  sue 
thrown  back  upon  Lahousaye 
whole  driven  in  disorder  to  th 
which  the  great  battery  was  ^ 
arriving  in  that  wintry  season  a 
rated  the  combatants,  the  ene 
pulsed  at  all  points,  but  the  Brit 
bly  advanced,  holding,  on  the 
on  the  centre,  Elvina;  and  on 
vanced  to  the  acclivity  of  their  ( 
Eraser's  troops,  stationed  on  the 
on  the  extreme  right,  been  at 
splendid  advance  of  the  reserve, 
daylight  remained,  the  enem 
routed ;  had  the  cavalry  been 
horses  not  foundered,  he  won 
biick  in  irretrievable  confusion  o 
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of  the  Mero,  now  flooded  by  the  full  tide,  and  tra-    chap. 
versed  only  by  a  single  arch  at  El  Burgo,  and  totally       ^' 
annihilated.      Night,    however,    having    supervened    I8O8. 
when  the  success  was  still  incomplete,  and  the  means  ^  „    , 
of  embarking  unmolested  having  been  gained  by  the  Despatch, 
enemy's  repulse,  General  Hope,  upon  whom  the  com-isw,^' 
mand  had  devolved,  did  not  conceive  himself  warrant-  ^^^^• 
ed  in  making  any  change  in  the  preparations  for  de-  408, 499. 
parture,  and  after  dark  the  troops  were  withdrawn  gg?.^' ** 
into  the  town,  where  they  were  all  got  on  board  with-  JfJ^*  "• 
out  either  confusion  or  delay. ^* 

Sir  John  Moore  received  his  death-wound  while 
animating  the  42d  to  the   charge.     A  cannon-ball  Death  of 
struck  his  left  breast,  and  beat  him  down  by  its  vio-  S**  ^^^ 

,        ,  ,  .  .  Moore. 

lence  to  the  earth;  but  his  countenance  remained 
unchanged,  not  a  sigh  escaped  his  lips,  and,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  he  watched  with  an  anxious  and  stead- 
fast eye  the  progress  of  the  line.  As  it  advanced, 
however,  and  it  became  manifest  that  the  troops  were 
gaining  ground,  his  countenance  brightened,  and  he 
reluctantlv  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  the  rear. 
Then  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  wound  appeared 

*  The  British  loss  at  Comnna  was  from  800  to  1000  mon ;  that  of 
the  French  was  stated  by  their  own  officers  to  Colonel  Napier  at  3000  ; 
Sir  John  Hope  estimated  it  at  1600,  but  it  was  at  least  2000 — a  number 
which  would,  doubtless,  appear  surprisingly  large,  if  the  murderous 
effect  of  the  fire  of  the  British  infantry,  from  the  coolness  and  disci- 
pline of  the  men,  were  not  decisively  proved  by  every  action  throughout 
the  war.  The  total  loss  of  the  army  during  the  retreat  was  4033,  of 
whom  1397  were  missing  before  the  position  at  Lugo,  and  2636  from 
that  to  the  final  embarkation  of  the  army,  including  those  who  fell  at 
Corunna — of  this  number  800  stragglers  contrived  to  escape  into  Por- 
tugal, and  being  united  with  the  sick  left  in  that  country,  formed  a 
corps  of  1876  men,  which  afterwards  did  good  service,  both  at  Oporto 
and  Talavern.  Six  three-pounders  which  never  were  horsed  were 
thrown  over  the  rocks  near  Yilla-Frunca ;  the  guns  used  at  Corunna, 
twelve  in  number,  were  spiked  and  buried  in  the  sand,  but  afterwards 
discovered  by  the  enemy.  Not  one,  from  first  to  last,  was  taken  in 
fight, — >SV<;  thf  General  Rctvrm  quoted  in  Napier,  i.  App,  fto,  26. 
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(JH&P.    mauifeBt;  the  Bboulderwas  sha 
^       arm  hanging  by  a  fibn  of  skin, 

1808.  ftloiost  laid  open.  As  the  sold 
blanket  to  carry  him  from  Hie 
Bword  was  driven  into  the  woun< 
to  celebrity  in  future  times,  Cai 
tempted  to  take  ip  off,  but  the  d 
"  It  is  as  well  as  it  is  ;  I  had  n 
the  field  with  me."  He  was  a 
towards  the  town,  but  though  tl 
soon  became  excessive,  such  we 
countenance,  that  those  around 
of  his  recovery.  "  No,"  said 
impossible."  When  approachi 
several  times  desired  his  attend: 
hiin  round  that  he  might  again  e 
and  when  the  advance  of  the  fir 
British  were  successful,  he  expr 
and  a  smile  overspread  the  feati 
ing  in  death.  The  examination 
lodgings,  speedily  foreclosed  a1 
but  he  never,  for  an  instant,  loel 
and  repeatedly  expressed  his 
heard  that  the  enemy  were  bes 
said  ho  to  his  old  friend,  Colone 
always  wished  to  die  this  way 
converse  in  a  calm  and  even  c 
events  of  the  day,  enquired  af 
friends  and  staff,  and  recommei 
motion  on  account  of  their  ser 
treat.  "  Stanhope,"  said  he,  oh 
hope,  "  remember  me  to  your  sis) 

*  The  celebrated  Lady  Healer  Slanhopf 
Tlie  partner  of  Mr  Pitt's  coaosels  for  mat 
braLed  for  hac  romantic  adTentures  in  the  J 
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voice  faltered,  as  he  spoke  of  bis  mother.     Life  was   chap. 
ebbing  fast,  and  his  strength  was  all  but  extinct,  when       ^ 
he  exclaimed,  in  words  which  will  for  ever  thrill  in    I8O8. 
every  British  heart, — "  I  hope  the  people  of  England 
will  be  satisfied  :  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  jus- 
tice."    Released  in  a  few  minutes  after  from  his  suf- 
ferings, he  was  wrapped  by  his  attendants  in  his  mili-  NarratWe 
tary  cloak,  and  laid  in  a  grave  hastily  formed  on  the^^^'^^^- 
ramparts  of  Corunna,^  where  a  monument  was  soon  499, 500. 
after  constructed  over  his  uncoffined  remains  by  the 
generosity  of  Marshal  Ney.     Not  a  word  was  spoken 
as   the   melancholy   interment   by   torchlight  took 
place ;  silently  they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  while  the 
distant  cannon  of  the  battle  fired  the  funeral  honours 
to  his  memory.* 

This  tomb,  originally  erected  by  the  French,  since 
enlarged  by  the  British,  bears  a  simple  but  touching 


*  This  touching  scene  will  live  for  ever  in  the  British  heart,  embalmed 
in  the  exquisite  words  of  the  poet  :— 

Not  a  drum  wm  heard,  not  a  funeral  note.  We  thought,  aa  we  hollow*d  his  narrow  bed, 

Af  hii  cone  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ;  And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot  That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried.  o*er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 
We  burled  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ;  But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light.  When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  re- 
And  the  lanteni  dimly  burning.  tiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun. 

No  useless  coflin  enclosed  his  breast.  That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 
Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him  $ 

But  he  lay,  like  a  warrior  taking  his  r«st.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

With  hii  martial  cloak  around  him.  From  the  field  of  his  fkme  tnth  and  gory  { 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a 
Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said,  stone. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow.  But  we  left  htm  alone  with  his  glory. 
But  we  sted£Mtly  gased  on  the  face  that 

was  dead. 
And  we  bitterly  thought  on  the  morrow. 

VOL.  VI.  3  I 
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to  the  beach,  put  on  board  with  admirable  order,  and  chap. 
the  whole,  except  the  rearguard,  reached  the  trans- 
ports  in  safety  before  day.  General  Beresford,  i808. 
at  the  head  of  the  rearguard,  two  thousand  strong, 
and  General  Hill,  who  was  stationed  on  the  pro- 
montory behind  the  town,  both  destined  to  celebrity 
in  future  times,  were  the  last  to  be  withdrawn; 
the  latter  did  not  embark  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day.  The  French  gave 
them  no  annoyance,  so  strongly  had  the  bloody  re- 
pulse of  the  preceding  day  inspired  them  with  respect 
for  British  valour.  With  a  courage  and  generosity 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  the  Spaniards 
manned  the  ramparts  when  the  last  of  the  English 
forces  were  withdrawn,  and  prolonged  the  defence 
for  several  days,  so  as  to  allow  the  whole,  sick, 
wounded,  artillery,  stores,  and  even  prisoners,  to  be 
brought  away.  A  few  guns  placed  by  the  French 
on  the  heights  of  St  Lucie,  without  the  walls,  which 
could  not  be  maintained,  alone  occasioned,  by  the  fire 
which  they  opened  upon  the  vessels  in  the  bay,  great 
confusion  among  the  transports,  but  without  doing 
any  serious  damage.  At  length  the  last  of  the  long  Nov.  lo. 
files  of  baggage  and  stragglers  were  got  on  board,  JJ^*^' 
and  the  Endish  fleet,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  inhabi-*  Tor.  ii. 

1  1  1  1  1  1      X  X       xT_     203,205. 

tants,  stood  to  the  northward,  and  were  lost  to  the  N«p.  i. 
sight  amidst  the  cold  expanse  of  the  watery  main.  J^^^^* 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  inhabitants  of  Corunna,^|89,29i. 
feeling  it  in  vain  to  prolong  a  defence  which  such  a  sso,  63i, 
host  had  resigned  in  despair,  and  having  honourably 
discharged  every  duty  to  their  discomfited  allies, 
capitulated  to  Marshal  Soult,  who,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, obtained  possession,  after  a  trifling  resistance, 
of  the  important  fortress  of  Ferrol,  with  seven  sail 
of  the  line,  and  very  extensive  naval  stores. 
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CHAP.        No  words  can  convey  an 

*"  gloom  and  despondency  which 
1808.  tish  isles  when  intelligence  of 
E»tr«nifl  disasters  was  received.  In  pi 
dl^Dd^'^  and  enthusiastic  hopes  which 
ancy  wMch  successful  issuc  to  the  patriotic 
eT™u  pro-  anxiety  and  interest  which  wai 
Brid^""  approached.  In  particular,  wl 
head  of  three  hundred  thoi 
burst  through  the  Pyrenees,  ai 
disciplined  Spanish  levies  wei 
with  his  experienced  veterans, 
came  almost  unbearable.  Thf 
overthrow  at  Burgos,  the  defes 
ing  each  other  in  rapid  3uc( 
more  keenly,  that'  the  British  r 
the  exaggerations  of  the  publ 
most  erroneous  idea,  both  ol 
Spanish  and  the  force  of  the  1 
of  all,  they  were  misled  by 
which  the  experience  of  everi 
fallacious,  but  which  is  prol 
end  of  the  world  to  mislead  th 
of  mankind,  that  a  certain  d 
citement  can  supply  the  want 
perience,  and  that  general  ard 
lied  on  than  organization  and  cc 
fore,  the  Spanish  levies,  flushes 
Bayleu  and  Saragossa,  were  < 
ease  than  the  regular  armies  of . 
when  the  Somo-sierra  pass  was 
of  lancers,  and  Madrid  fell  wit 
the  campaign  had  been  opened 
of  despair  seized  the  public  min( 
now  capable  of  withstanding 
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down  with  equal  ease  the  regular  forces  of  northern,    chap. 
and  the  enthusiastic  levies  of  southern  Europe.     A         ' 


transient  gleam  shot  across  the  gloom  when  Sir  John  isos. 
Moore  advanced  to  Sahagun,  and  the  English  jour- 
nals confidently  announced  that  seventy  thousand 
English  and  Spaniards  were  rapidly  interposing  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  French  frontier,  and 
would  possibly  make  him  prisoner  in  the  capital  he 
had  won.  Proportionally  deeper  was  the  gloom 
when  this  hope  also  proved  fallacious,  when  Romana^s 
forty  thousand  men  dwindled  into  a  few  thousand 
starving  wanderers,  and  the  British  army,  iustead  of 
making  Napoleon  prisoner  in  the  heart  of  Spain, 
was  expelled,  after  a  disastrous  retreat,  with  the  loss 
of  its  general,  from  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  English  had  hitherto  only  known  war  in  its 
holiday  dress  :  their  ideas  of  it  were  formed  on  the  Horror  ex- 
pomp  of  melodramatic  representation,  or  the  interest  ^^pj^^ 
of  pacific  reviews:  and  though  strongly  impressed ^'^^^^^^ 
with  a  military  spirit,  they  were,  from  their  happy  on  its  re- 
insular  situation,  strangers  to  the  hardships  and  the*^"** 
calamities  of  actual  campaigns.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  along  the  Channel  had  seen  the  succes- 
sive expeditions  which  composed  Sir  John  Moore's 
army  embark  in  all  the  pride  of  military  display, 
with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  amidst  the 
cheers  and  tears  of  a  countless  host  of  spectators. 
When,  therefore,  they  beheld  the  same  regiments 
return,    now  reduced  to  half  their  numbers,  with 
haggard   countenances,   ragged  accoutrements,  and 
worn-out  clothing,  they  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment and  horror ;  which  was  soon  greatly  increased 
by  a  malignant  fever  which  the  troops  brought  back 
with  them,  the  result  of  fatigue,  confinement  on  ship- 
board, and  mental  depression,  joined  to  the  dismal 
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CHAP,   and  often  exaggerated  accoum 
by  the  Burvivors  of  the  hardsh 


1808.    tad  undergone.     These  gloom 

■  Ann.       6very  mind  by  a  painful  but 

Titg.  1800,  they  speedily  made  their  way  i 

Nap.  I.       papers,  and  were  devoured  wii 

6*9-  by  the  whole  people  :  the  fate 

became  a  general  subject  of  con 

old  cry,  raised  for  factious  pi 

sound  through  the  land,'  that 

contend  on  the  Continent  with 

only  rational  policy  for  the  pi 

was  to  withdraw  entirely  bebin 

And  yet,  to  a  dispassionate 

Beflactioni  but  be  manifest,  that  though  the 

^'p^gti ;  parties  been  deeply  chequered 

iu  check-   in  realitv  been  far  more  calan 

wed  eh*-  111.  1     1  > 

ractar,  but  than  the  Allies :  and  that  the  pi 
wboiB  ami'  received  a  shock  ruder  than  an 
nenU;  nn-  ceived  siuce  his  accession  to  tl 

(hvoiiTAbls        ,       „  .  ,  .         .     . 

to  Franc*.  The  Spanish  armies,  it  is  true, 
the  Ebro,  the  Somo-sierra  for& 
the  British,  after  a  calamitous 
to  their  ships;  but  the  Peninf 
dued :  Saragossa  was  fortifyi 
battlements :  Catalonia  was  in 
Andalusia  recruiting  their  forC' 
touched,  and  the  British  troops, 
strength,  still  held  the  towers  of 
sion  or  subjugation  had  follow 
three  hundred  thousand  men 
driven  from  their  capital,  the 
ancestors  in  the  Roman  and  Mo 
paring  in  the  provinces  to  mai] 
fare ;  while  the  number  of  their 
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of  mountains,  joined  to  the  aid  of  England,  promised    chap. 

them  the  means  of  there  prolonging  a  desperate  re- 

sistance.  And  what  had  happened  in  the  same  cam-  1808. 
paign  to  the  hitherto  invincible  arms  of  France  ?  One 
whole  corps  had  laid  down  its  arms  with  unheard- 
of  disgrace  ;  another  had  capitulated,  and  surrendered 
a  kingdom  to  purchase  its  retreat ;  foiled  in  more 
than  one  provincial  expedition,  the  imperial  arms 
had  been  driven  from  the  capital  behind  the  Ebro, 
and  only  regained  their  lost  ground  by  denuding 
Germany  of  its  defenders,  and  exposing  for  the  Pen- 
insular thrones  the  Rhine  itself  to  invasion.  The  spell 
which  held  the  world  enchained  had  been  broken, 
the  dangerous  secret  had  been  disclosed  that  French 
armies  could  pass  under  the  Caudine  Forks.  Already 
the  effects  of  the  discovery  had  become  manifest  : 
Europe  had  been  shaken  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  by  the  Peninsular  disasters,  and  Austria,  which 
beheld  unmoved  the  desperate  strife  of  Pultusk  and 
Eylau,  encouraged  by  the  immersion  of  the  best 
French  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  was  preparing  to 
renew  the  struggle  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude. 

The  movement  in  advance  by  Sir  John  Moore  to  Reflection 
Sahagun,  his  rapid  subsequent  retreat,  when  sur-^jj^^ 
rounded  by  superior  forces,  to  Benavente,  the  skill  ^  ^* 
with  which  he  reorganized  his  shattered  army  at  sir  John 
Lugo,  and  the  firmness  with  which,  disdaining  every  m^^^t. 
proposal  for  a  capitulation,*  he  boldly  fronted  the 
enemy  at  Corunna,  and  met  a  glorious  death  on  the 

*  It  was  seriously  pressed  upon  his  consideration  bj  several  officers, 
when  the  absence  of  the  transports  on  the  first  arrival  at  Corunna 
rendered  it  evident  that  a  battle  must  be  fought  for  the  embarkation, 
but  he  indignantly  rejected  the  proposal.  —  Napibr^  i,  492,  493; 
SOUTHET,  ii.  520. 


•J2  HIBTORT  OF  BUI 

uHAP.    field  of  victory,  are  worthy  of 
'"       taon,  and  will  for  ever  secure 

1808  temple  of  British  heroes.  Nor 
partiality  of  national  gratitud< 
exaggerated  in  its  opinions,  wh 
distinction:  acalmconsideratio: 
of  his  campaign  must,  with  all 
lead  to  the  same  result.  In  th< 
Revolutionary  War,  there  is  no 
movement  more  ably  conceive 
more  important  consequences, 
vital  line  of  the  enemy's  comn 
the  principles  which,  unknown  b 
Napoleon  had  so  emphatically 

Ante,  vt.  before  in  his  secret  despatch  tc 

***■  rally  paralyzed  every  hostile  ar 

ed  the  Spanish  monarchy  from 
tion,  when  its  own  resources  we: 
drawing  Napoleon  himself,  wit! 
into  the  northern  extremity  of  i 
gave  time  to  the  southern  prov 
armies  and  arm  their  fortresses 
from  Portugal,  till  an  opportuni 
means  of  resistance  within  its  fi 
But  for  this  bold  and  well-concc 
lusia  would  have  been  overn 
Sai-agossa  subdued,  within  a  fei 
the  Emperor  was  recalled  from  ' 
sular  warfare  by  the  Austrian  i 
have  realized  his  favourite  tht 
French  eagles  on  the  towers  of  1 
results,  however,  were  attende 
dangers :  Napoleon,  with  sevei 
troops,  was  speedily  sweeping  : 
enemy  who  had  thus  intermpi 
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but  for  the  celerity  and  skill  of  the  retreat  to  Astorga,  chap. 
the  army  which  achieved  them  must  speedily  have 


been  consigned  to  destruction.*  1808. 

But  if,  in  these  particulars,  the  conduct  of  Sir  Errors 
John  Moore  was  worthy  of  unqualified  admiration,  committed, 
there  are  others  in  which  the  impartial  voice  of  his- 
tory must  deal  out  a  different  measure  of  eulogium. 
Admitting  that  the  celerity  of  the  retreat  to  Astorga 
was  unavoidable,  and  saved  the  army  from  destruc- 
tion, where  was  the  necessity  of  the  subsequent  forced 
marches  to  Lugo,  when  Napoleon  had  retired  with 
his  guards  from  the  pursuit,  in  dreadful  weather, 
attended  as  it  was  with  such  ruinous  effects  upon  the 
discipline  and  spirit  of  his  troops  ?  His  ablest  de- 
fenders admit  that  there  were  in  the  magazines  of 
Villa  Franca  and  Lugo  provisions  for  fourteen  days' 
consumption  ;^  and  even  if  there  had  been  nothing  but*  Nap.  i. 
the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  had,  subsequent 
events  proved  that  they  were  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army ;  for  the  French  found  where- 
withal to  live  on  and  advance  through  it,  even  when 
following  in  the  rear  of  the  British  soldiers.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  hurrying  on  from  the  danger  of 
being  turned  in  flank,  for  Ney's  corps  was  several 
days'  march  behind  Soult's  in  the  defile,  and  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  country  rendered  it  totally  im- 
possible for  his  troops,  worn  out  by  a  march  of  un- 
exampled hardship  and  rapidity  from  Madrid,  to 
attempt  any  threatening  movement  against  the  Bri- 
tish flank.  Every  thing,  then,  counselled  delibera- 
tion and  order  in  the  retreating  columns,  and  the 

^  Napoleon  subsequently  said,  at  St  Helenai  that  nothing  but  the 
talents  and  firmness  of  Sir  John  Moore  saved  his  army  from  destruc- 
tion.— 0*Meara,  i.  65. 
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CHAP,   nature  of  the  road  through  which  they  passed,  con- 
sisting of  an  ascent  several  leagues  in  length,  up 


1808.    a  bare  slope,  followed  by  tremendous  passes,  con- 
tinuing for  several  days'  journey,  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  steep  or  forestr<;lad  mountains,  offered  the 
most  favourable  opportunities  for  stopping,  by  a  vi- 
gorous resistance  on  the  part  of  the  rearguard,  the 
1  ix)nd.  i.   active  pursuit  of  the  enemy.*     The  rapid  restoration 
2ac,2(Ji.    ^£  discipline  and  order,  when  battle  was  o£Peredat 
Lugo,  the  issue  of  the  fight  at  Corunna,  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  result 
of  such  a  conflict ;  and  the  example  of  Moreau^s 
retreat  through  the  Black  Forest,  in  1790,  was  not 
required  to  shew  how  effectually  such  a  fierce  aspect 
on  the  part  of  the  retiring  force  saves  the  blood  and 
•  Ante,  jii.  secures  the  safety  of  the  remainder  of  the  army.*  The 

170  171  .  . 

'  '  luminous  fact,  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  rear- 
guard when  they  arrived  at  Corunna,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  combats  they  had  undergone,  were  less 
than  those  of  any  other  division  of  equal  number  in 
®  Nap.  i. .  the  army,*  affords  a  decisive  proof  how  much  would 
have  been  gained  upon  the  whole  by  fighting  at  an 
earlier  period,  when  the  strength  and  discipline  of 
the  army  was  still  comparatively  unbroken. 

But  most  of  all,  the  step  adopted  by  Sir  David 
And  of  Baird,  though  a  most  gallant  officer,  in  unison  with 
1^  David  gjj.  j^i^jj  Moore,  in  counselling  the  British  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  sending  out  the  strong  reinforce- 
ments which  they  projected,  and  had  in  preparation, 
to  Galicia,  to  forward  empty  transports  to  bring  away 
the  troops,  appears  to  have  been  unhappy  in  its  con- 
sequences. These  despatches  were  sent  off  in  the 
course  of  December,  and  they  were  not  acted  upon 
by  the  British  Government  without  the  most  severe 
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regret,  but  at  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,    chap. 
they  had  no  alternative  but  acquiescence.*     But  for       ^ 


this  fatal  step,  the  English  army,  upon  their  retreat  18O8. 
to  the  sea-coast,  would  have  found,  instead  of  trans- 
ports to  bring  them  off,  thirteen  thousand  fresh 
troops,  sufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to  hold  out 
these  important  fortresses  against  the  enemy,  and 
possibly  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  their  pursuers, 
Ney  and  Soult  would  have  been  retained  in  Galicia 
by  the  presence  of  thirty  thousand  men,  intrenched 
in  fortified  seaports  on  its  coast ;  the  incursion  of 
Soult  to  Oporto  would  have  been  prevented,  the  battle 
of  Talavera  have  proved  a  decisive  victory,  and  the 
march  of  Wellington  to  the  Alberche,  unmenaced 
by  the  descent  of  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier  in  his 
rear,  might  have  led  him  in  triumph  to  Madrid.  If 
the  British  could  not  have  maintained  their  ground 
behind  the  strong  battlements  of  Ferrol,  or  the  weaker 
fortifications  of  Corunna,  that  might  have  afforded  a 

*  ''  The  troops  which  had  been  embarked  on  board  the  transports  in 
England  to  reinforce  Sir  John  Moore's  army/'  said  Mr  Canning,  then 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  "  were  dis- 
embarked in  consequence  of  a  distinct  requisition  from  Sir  Dayid 
Baird,  that  he  wanted  a  certain  number  of  transports  ;  and  the  trans- 
ports from  which  these  troops  had  been  disembarked  were  sent  oat, 
pursuant  to  that  requisition.  It  was  an  afflicting  circumstance  that  it 
had  become  necessary  to  retard  these  troops,  and  send  out  empty,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  off  the  British  army,  those  transports  which 
had  been  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcement  and  assault  But  at 
this  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  Ministers  could  not  yentore  to 
refuse  to  send  out  these  transports.  The  sending  them  out  empty  cost 
Goyemment  a  seyere  pang ;  no  resolution  eyer  gaye  him  more  pain. 
Every  dictate  of  the  head  was  tortured,  every  feeling  of  the  heart 
wrung  by  it ;  but  Ministers  had  no  alternative,  they  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  hard  necessity."  The  troops  so  embarked,  or  in  course 
of  embarkation,  were  13,000  men.  What  might  not  they  have 
achieved,  joined  to  the  17>000  whom  Moore  led  back  to  Vigo  and 
Corunna! — Sef  Pari,  Deb.,  xii.  1089,  1100.  Sir  John  Moore  also  con- 
curred in  the  propriety  of  withholding  the  reinforcements  and  sending 
out  the  transports  empty.— iS>f^  SouTHBTy  ii.  519. 
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CHAP,   good  reason  for  bringing  the  troops  round  to  Lisbou 
^'      or  Cadiz,  but  it  was  none  for  setting  sail  to  England 


1808.    ^it^  the  whole  expedition,  abandoning  the  contest 
in  the  Peninsula  as  hopeless,  w  hen  the  south  was  still 
unsubdued,  and  leaving  ten  thousand  English  sol 
diers,  still  in  Portugal,  to  their  fate.* 

In  truth,  this  desponding  conduct  on  the  part  of 
such  able  and  gallant  officers  affords  decisive  proof 
that  it  was  a  much  deeper  and  more  general  cause 
It  was  pab.  which  was  in  operation,  and  that  England  was  now 
which  WW  paying  the  penalty,  not  of  the  incapacity  of  its  geue- 
^^  ^^     rals,  but  of  the  long-established,  and,  till  the  Penin- 
sular war  opened,  discreditable  timidity  in  military 
transactions  of  its  Government.    Accustomed  only  to 
land  on  the  Continent  for  transient  expeditions,  and 
to  look  always,  not  to  their  guns  and  bayonets,  but 
to  their  ships,  as  their  ultimate  refuge,  the  whole 
English  nation  were  ignorant  of  the  incalculable  ef- 
fects of  invincible  tenacity  of  purpose  upon  public  un- 
dertakings, and  regarded  the  strength  of  the  state 

*  ^*  The  road  from  Astorga  to  Corunna/'  says  General  Jomini. 


'*  traverses  a  long  defile  of  thirty  leagues,  bounded  by  high  mountains 
on  either  side.     A  slender  rearguard  would  have  sufficed  to  defend  that 
chau8s<^e.     And  it  was  impracticable  to  manoeuYre  on  either  flank  of  it. 
That  rendered  it  impossible  for  Soult  to  get  at  the  enemy ;  and  Ney, 
entanlged  behind  him  in  the  defile,  could  do  nothing.     This  was  the 
more  unfortunate,  as  the  English  army,  having  prepared  nothing  on 
that  line,  stood  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  was  in  a  frightful  state  of 
disorder,  in  consequence  of  the  forced  marches  which  it  took  for  no  con- 
ceivable reason.     He  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  and  abandoned  three 
or  four  thousand  stragglers  or  dying  men,  when  their  line  of  operatioiu 
was  never  menaced.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  why  the  English  did 
not  defend  Corunna.     It  is  not,  indeed^  a  Gibraltar ;  but  against  an 
enemy  who  had  nothing  but  field-pieces,  it  surely  could  have  been  main- 
tained for  some  time,  the  more  especially  as  they  could,  at  any  time, 
throw  in  succour  by  sea.     I  never  could  understand  their  haste  on  that 
occasion,  which  the  nation,  it  is  true,  has  well  wiped  off  in  suhseqnoit 
times,  but  was  inferior  to  no  other  of  the  same  description." — Jomiki, 
Vifi  De  Nopokon,  iii.  p.  115. 
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as  consisting  chiefly  in  its  naval  power,  when,  in   chap. 
reality,  it  possessed  a  military  force  capable  of  con- 


tending,  with  fair  chances  of  success,  even  against  the  1808. 
Conqueror  of  Continental  Europe.  Like  the  bulk 
of  mankind  in  all  ages,  they  judged  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  and  were  unaware  of  those  important  modi- 
fications of  the  lessons  of  experience,  which  the  rapid 
whirl  of  events  in  which  they  were  placed  was  every 
hour  bringing  into  action.  In  Sir  John  Moore's  case, 
this  universal,  and  perhaps  unavoidable  error,  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  his  intimacy  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  party,  by  whom  the  military 
strength  of  England  had  been  always  underrated,  the 
system  of  Continental  operations  uniformly  decried, 
and  the  power  and  capacity  of  the  French  Emperor, 
great  as  they  were,  unworthily  magnified.*     Almost 

*  This  has  been  vehemently  denied  by  Col.  Napier. — Penin,  War,  vi. 
Just.  Notes y  2. — It  is  sufficient  to  say,  therefore^  that  Moore's  correspon- 
dence affords  decisive  evidence  of  its  truth.  On  16th  August  1795, 
he  wrote  to  his  brother,  '*  I  have  written  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  but  in  case  of  a  dissolution  he  tmll  bring  me  into  Par^ 
liament  if  he  can  ;'*  and  on  27th  March  1806,  when  the  Whigs  were  in 
power,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  '^  I  have  lately  turned  my  thoughts  to 
India,  as  the  greatest  and  most  important  command  that  could  fall  to  a 
British  officer.  The  Duke  of  York  has  communicated  my  wishes  to  Min^ 
istert,  and  the  principal  objection  which  has  been  made  is  flattering — 
that  they  do  not  wish  roe  to  go  so  far  from  this  country.  Lord  Lander- 
dale's  appointment  has  been  an  additional  inducement  for  mo  to  wish  to 
go  to  India.''  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  a  man  of  too 
much  honour  to  endeavour  to  get  into  Parliament  under  the  auspices 
of  the  leading  Whig  nobleman  in  Scotland,  or  to  India  under  those  of  a 
Whig  governor-general,  if  his  political  principles  had  been  at  variance 
with  those  of  these  noblemen. — See  Moore's  Life,  307,  392.  But  it 
is  of  little  consequence  to  history  whether  a  gallant  officer  like  Sir  John 
Moore  was  a  Whig  or  a  Tory ;  for  the  annals  of  England  can  boast  of 
many  illustrious  commanders  who  belonged  to  both  parties  in  politics, 
beginning  with  Marlborough  on  the  one  side,  and  Wellington  on  the 
other.  It  is  more  material  to  observe  that  Sir  John's  correspondence 
when  in  command  of  the  army,  both  official  and  private,  demonstrates 
that  he  was  so  deeply  imbued  with  those  desponding  views  which  the 
Opposition  for  fifteen  years  had  been  incessantly  promulgating,  as  to 
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CHA.P.    all  hia  despatches,  in  the  lat« 
^"      paJgQ}  evince  in  the  clearest  c< 

1808.  ^,g  Impoaubilitj  of  the  Engluh  rasistuit 
Continent  of  Europe,  th»t  he  legaided  1 
hut  I'n  Portugal,  01  vltaii/  daptraie,  ud  a 
ment  to  AbandoD  the  Utter  conntiy  aa  w( 
coutd  be  done  with  safety  to  the  British 
liam  Bentinck  he  wrote  in  private,  on  I4t 
manca,  before  the  campaign  commenced 
point, — when  yon  »a,j  the  chief  and  gra* 
French  will  be  affbrded  by  the  £iigli»fa  t 
lost.  The  Eoglish  army,  I  hope,  will  i 
from  its  numbers ;  but  the  safety  of  Spai 
il«  inhabitants,  their  enthuaiaam  in  theii 
mination  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  th 
this  will  enable  them  to  resist  tbe  formid 
upon  them.  If  they  will  ftdber«,  our  aid 
them ;  but  if  not,  we  shall  soon  be  out-ni 
drupled.  I  am,  therefore,  much  mare 
energy  in  the  GoTemment,  and  eathnsii 
have  my  force  augrnented.  The  moment 
tuation  is  peculiarly  so — I  have  nerer  s< 
pushed  into  Spain  at  all  hazards.  This  ' 
mcnt,  and  it  was  the  will  of  the  people  of 
to  do  my  best,  hoping  that  all  the  bad  Uu 
pen,  but  that  with  a  share  of  bad,  we  shal 
fortune."  "  Every  effort,"  he  says,  writii 
34th  of  November,  "  shall  bo  exerted  on 
cors  with  me,  lo  unite  the  army  ;  but  yoi 
to  bear  that  we  have  failed;  for  situated 
commanded  by  any  efforts  we  can  make  i 
oppose  us."  To  add  to  all  his  other  groi 
sidored  Portugal  ns  utterly  indefensible 
send  thither.  ''  If  Uio  French  succeed  in 
says  in  another  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagli 
Portugal,  The  Portuguese  are  without  a 
experience  of  their  conduct  under  Sir  Artl 
is  to  be  placed  on  any  aid  they  can  give. 
event,  I  ooncoive,  immediately  tote  »tept 
bon  is  the  only  port,  and  tbirefore  the 
vrilh  its  stores  can  emburk.  Elvas  ondA! 
on  the  frontiers.  Tbe  first  is,  I  am  told,  a 
is  defective,  and  could  not  hold  out  beyoni 
attack.  I  have  ordered  a  depot  of  proviii 
to  be  formed  there,  in  case  this  arm;  sho 
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this  depressing  feeling,  to  which  the  false  exaggerar  chap. 
tons  and  real  disasters  of  the  Spaniards  afforded  at 
the  time  too  much  confirmation.  Instead,  therefore,  I8O8. 
of  casting  a  shade  on  the  memory  of  any  of  the  gal- 
lant officers  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign, let  us  regard  its  calamitous  issue  as  the  for- 
feit paid  by  the  nation  for  the  undue  circumspection 
of  former  years,  which  had  become  so  universal  as 
to  have  penetrated  the  breast  and  chilled  the  hopes 
even  of  its  most  intrepid  defenders,  and  inspired 
them  with  that  disquietude  for  their  country's  safety 
which  they  would  never  have  felt  for  their  own. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  never  yet  withdrew  from 
the  ways  of  error,  but  by  the  path  of  suffering ;  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  still  visited  upon  the  children : 
the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  the  transition 
from  the  paralyzed  timidity  which  refused  succours 
to  the  Russians  after  Eylau,  to  the  invincible  tena- 
city which  gave  durable  success  to  Wellington's  cam- 
paigns. Happy  the  nation  which  can  purchase  ab- 
solution for  past  errors  by  so  trivial  a  sacrifice,  which 
can  span  the  gulf  from  disaster  to  victory  with  no 

perhaps  the  same  should  be  done  at  Elyas.  In  this  case  we  might  retard 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  whilst  the  stores  were  embarking,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  taking  off  the  army.  Beyond  thU  the  defence 
of  lAfbon  or  of  Portugal  fhould  not  he  thought  q/"," — Chambers'  Scottith 
Biographft  iv.  32,  33.  Contrast  this  with  the  memorandum  of  Wel- 
lington a  few  months  after,  on  9th  March  1809^  in  which  ho  expressed 
a  decided  opinion,  that  "  Portugal  might  be  successfully  defended  even 
against  any  force  the  French  could  bring  against  it,  and  that  the  main- 
tenance of  that  position  by  the  British  would  be  the  greatest  support 
to  the  common  cause  in  Spain  ;**  and  observe  the  difference  between  an 
able,  but  not  original,  mind,  which  receives  its  impressions  from  the  cur- 
rent doctrines  of  the  day ;  and  those  great  intellects^  which  taking  coun. 
sel  only  of  their  own  inspiration^  at  once  break  off  from  general  opinion 
and  for  good  or  for  evil  determine  the  fate  of  nations. — iSce  Welling- 
ton's Memorandum  on  thr  dt fence  of  Portngalf  9th  March  1809;  Gdr- 
wooD,  iv.  261;  quoted  infra^  vii.  762;  and  hit  Def patches  to  Lord 
Castleheaoh,  2d  April  1810  ;  Qurwood,  vi.  5. 
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CHAP,   greater  losses  than  those  sustained  in  the  Corunna 
'       retreat ;  and  to  whom  the  path  of  necessary  suffer- 

1808.  ing,  commencing  by  the  gift  of  a  momentous  benefit, 
is  terminated  by  a  ray  of  imperishable  glory. 
Reflections  The  peculiar  character  of  the  British  and  French 
^.^er  troops  had  already  clearly  manifested  itself  in  the 
^h**  d'*"  ^^^^^®  ^^  *^'®  brief  but  active  campaign.  In  every 
French  Tcgular  engagement,  from  first  to  last,  the  English 
sl^riori-  1^3.d  proved  successful ;  they  had  triumphed  equally 
^  of  the     Qygp  i]^Q  conscripts  of  Junot  and  the  Imperial  Guards 

former  in  ,  ^  ,  *^  ^ 

fighting,  of  Bessi^res ;  the  heroes  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland 
had  sunk  and  quailed  beneath  the  British  steel.  Con- 
sidering how  inexperienced  almost  all  the  English 
regiments  were,  and  that  most  of  the  troops  engaged 
at  Roliga,  Vimeira,  and  Corunna,  there  saw  a  shot 
fired  for  the  first  time  in  anger,  these  successes  were 
extremely  remarkable,  achieved  as  they  were,  some- 
times over  veteran  troops  of  the  enemy,  always  over 
those  who  had  the  discipline  and  experience  gained 
by  fifteen  years  of  victory  to  direct  their  organization 
and  animate  their  spirits.  They  point  evidently  to 
what  subsequent  experience  so  clearly  verified,  a 
greater  degree  of  courage  at  the  decisive  moment, 
arising  either  from  some  inherent  peculiarity  of  race, 
or  the  animating  influence  of  a  free  constitution  and 
a  long  train  of  historic  glory. 
And  of  the  -^^^  ^^  Other  rospccts  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
French  as  ^as  manifest,  and  all  the  good  effects  of  achieved 
other  duties  victory  werc  liable  to  be  lost  on  the  English  army,  by 
Migm™  *^^  want  of  due  discipline  and  docility  in  the  troops, 
or  of  remissness  and  inexperience  on  the  part  of  the 
oflficers.  Place  them  in  a  fair  field  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  and  both  would  honourably  discharge  their 
duty  :  but  expose  them  to  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign  ; 
subject  them  to  the  frozen  snow  or  the  dripping  bi- 

6 
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vouac  ;  require  them  to  recede  before  the  enemy,  and    chap. 

bear  the  galling  reproaches  of  a  pursuer  or  ally  in  ex- 

pec tation  of  the  time  when  the  proper  season  for  action  i  bob. 
arrived,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  still  much  to 
learn  in  the  military  art.  Above  all,  intoxication,  the 
inherent  national  vice,  too  often  loosened  the  bonds 
of  discipline,  and  exposed  the  army  to  the  most  serious 
disasters.  These  disorders  explain  the  calamities  of 
Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  and  go  far  to  render  blame- 
less his  gloomy  presentiments  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
campaign.  In  sobriety,  durable  activity,  perseve- 
rance under  fatigue,  care  of  their  horses,  versatility  of 
talent,  and  cheerfulness  in  disaster,  the  French  were 
evidently  and  painfully  the  superiors  of  their  un- 
daunted rivals ;  the  British  army  could  never,  in  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same  array,  have  made  Na- 
poleon's march  from  Madrid  to  Astorga.  Such  were 
the  varied  excellencies  of  the  two  armies  who  were 
destined,  in  six  successive  campaigns,  to  emulate  each 
other's  virtues,  and  shun  each  other's  defects ;  and 
such  the  aspect  of  the  war  when  Great  Britain,  throw- 
ing off  the  unworthy  timidity  of  former  years,  first 
descended  as  a  principal  into  the  fight,  and  Welling- 
ton, alternately  the  Fabius  and  Marcellus  of  the  con- 
test, prepared,  in  the  fields  illustrated  by  a  former 
Scipio,  the  triumphs  of  a  second  Zama. 
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